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LETTERS FROM JAVA. 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 


XII. 


We linve fini.slied seeing all that was to be seen here. 

From Djogjakoerta we went over to Borobudnr and stayed 
a night there. We first visited a small temple at a jdace 
called Mundnng. It was falling to pieces, but the govern- 
ment has .set it ii]) again. Inside it were three immen.se figures 
of the Buddha in different attitudes. Its .shape and propor- 
tions were very fascinating. 

Or.ce on a time numberless men joined together to make 
these innges and their shrine. What a turmoil of activity, — 
planning, ])reparing and carrying out, — that meant, and with 
it what an c.xuberancc of life. On the day that the.se gigantic 
stones were raised into their place on the hill-top, a vast human 
endeavour surged and swayed amidst this verdant woodland, 
beneath this radiant, sun-lit sky. That, however, was not in 
the days of the circulation of news through the world, so that 
the grand manife.station of human will that . occurred in this 
little island wnis not announced over the seas hi other countries, 
— as so commonly happens now-a-days. for instance, when a 
Victoria Memorial is being put up on the Calcutta Maidan. 

The building of this temple mu.st have taken ever so long, 
far beyond the span of any individual life. The intense feel- 
ing of worship of which it wats the outcome, must therefore 
have remained extensively true likewise, over a prolonged 
period of time, — the every-day joys and sorrows of the life of 
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the people being penneatcd and filled with the admiration, the 
discussion, and anecdotes true and false about it. Then again, 
after the temple had been completed, there went on the daily 
lighting of lamps of worshi]>, the bringing of offerings by suc- 
cessive flocks of de\otces, the thronging of men and women for 
special festivals, — till at length the accumulating du.st of ages 
smothered both the feeling and its expression. 

Then what was so vitally true in its time, lost its meaning. 
And the temple now is as are the boulders left standing after 
the v.ater-course ha.s run dry. When the flow' of life that played 
around them, clninged its conr.se, tlie stones continued to bear 
the impre.ss of the li\ ing current of old, but they cea.sed to sneak ; 
with the cessp.tiou of the movement of life, its message was lost. 
We c;une along in a motor car to see this temple, Imt where 
was the light to see it by? The \ ision on which this creation 
of man’s art depended for its self-expression, has vanished with 
the ages. 

As for Bnrobudur, I have often seen ])ictnres of it before, 
but was never impressed with it as a whole. T had Incites it 
w'ould be different when I stood before it, but even then 1 found 
my.self no lietter plea.sed. It is .so cut up into galleries, one 
above the other, and its ipinnacle is so disproportionately small 
that in spite of its size, it lacks in dignity. It looks like a 
mountain witli a diminutive stone ca]) It was perliaps in- 
tended as a mere repository for the stone figures, — hundreds 
of Buddhas and sculptured ]>icturc.s repre.senting the Jataka 
stories, — like a huge tray witli these .sculptures heaped thereon. 
For, when taken up one by one, they are extraordinarily 
good. I specially liked the Jataka pi lures, — crowds of figures 
depicting the mullifarious pl.-iy of the daily life of the times, 
but nowhere tainted vrith obscenity or vulgarity. In other 
temples I have seen images of gods and goddesses, or scenes 
from the sacred epics. B \t here w^e have life in its \vork-a-day 
aspect, be it of king or beggar. 

This regard for the lice.s of orditinry folk, and of animals 
as well, i.: a marked feature of Buddhist influence. The great 
message at me Jataka stories is, that the Buddha attained his 
final enlight :nnient tlmngh a succession of ordinary lives; 
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that is to say, the highest Dharma is ever manifest amidst the 
clash of good and evil that persists throughout the progress of 
Life. The power ol good is seen to rise victorious, albeit only 
to a small extent, even in the meanest of living creatures, till at 
last it wins suprejiie expression in the sacrifice of self in Love. 
In every plane, in every form of life, the power of this Infinite 
Love is steadily tindoing the knots that cramp it on every side, 
thereby clearing a path for Life’s progress towards liberation. 
The animal is not free becau.se it is .self-centred, but the Spirit 
that is evolving through all living creatures, is constantly aim- 
ing its blows to relax the tension of this attraction towards 
self. And in every such blow is seen the working of the 
I'luddha. 

I remember having seen in my childhood a cow with its 
tender eyes, coming up and licking a washerman’s donkey tied 
to a peg, — and how wonder-stricken I was at the sight ! The 
jatalca writer would have had no hesitation in asserting that the 
Buddha iii one of his births was such a cow, for this loving- 
kindness of the cow was but a term in the .series that ends in 
libera.tion. In each one of the jietty instances with which the 
Jatakas .ue concerned, they have recognised the greatness of 
the ultbrafe consummation. That is how the trivial has been 
transmui'.d i’lto the sublime. It is a similar simple and un- 
aHected reverence that has requisitioned all the vastness of 
these teiujile walls as a bc.ckground for tlie pictures of every-day 
life. Thanks to Buddhism, the whole course of the life on 
earth has been invested with glory, as the field in which the 
Idiarma .seeks .self-expression. 

Two Dutch savants tiad been deputed to expound the 
details to us. T was imiiieiisely plea.sed with the simplicity 
and wann-heartednc.ss which accompanied tlieih scholarship. 
Most of all was T struck with their deiotedness, for they have 
dedicated their lives to make the.se dumb figures speak. It is 
to their love of knowledge for its own sake that their strenuous 
labours are due, for the history and culture of India, the study 
of which they have made their life’s work, are not matters that 
directly concern them. Nevertheless, by dint of their devotion, 
their attainments have not remained narrow, but embrace the 
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whole field of research. And we must accept them as our gurus 
if we would understand India in its completeness. 

XIII. 

When, at the end of the chapter of Java, we came on to 
Batavia, vve thought we were at last in sight of the ferry that 
would take us across to the homeland. But jnst as our mind 
had poised its wings ready to fly homewards, a telegram came 
to say that I was wanted at Bangkok, who.se hospitality was 
awaiting us. So again our coiir.se was changed. I felt like a 
hack horse of which the driver suddenly takes a fresh turning, 
when the stable is nearly reached, after a hard day’s work. For 
I must confess that I am tired. I know people (I need not name 
them) who, if the opportunity but came, arc ready to play the 
tourist to perfection all their lives, but whom fate has tied down 
to their household diities in a particular part of Cornwallis 
Street. And here am I, who find comfort in letting my mind 
range through the skies only when my body is at rest in its 
corner, doomed to flit from port to port. So I am off, not home- 
wards, but Siamwards. 

The government steamer in which we were to have pro- 
ceeded to Singapore was overcrowded. So we have taken our 
passages in a smaller boat, which cast off yesterday jnorning. 
Suniti remained behind for a day, as he has to deliver a lecture 
on Indian civilisation. He has made quite a reputation amongst 
the learned men here for there is nothing spurious in his 
scholarship. He always knows what he talks about. 

Our boat will go round by two other islands, so that the 
two-day’s journey will take three. When Viswakanna was 
engaged in making the world, his bag of earth must have sprung 
a hole here, so that bits of it got scattered all over this sea. All 
these islands are now under Dutch rule. The one we are now 
anchored at, is called Bii, ; an. It has but few inhabitants, but 
many tin mines, with thcii managers and miners. I am struck 
with wonder, as I sit looking on, to think how exhaustively 
these We.sterucrs are exploiting the F/arth. It is not .so very 
long ago that different flock.s of them sallied forth in their sailing 
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ships into unknown waters. And, as they sailed around, they 
saw the earth, got to know it and took its measure. The history 
of these enterprises bi'istles with difficulties and dangers. I 
sometimes try to imagine the feelings of trepidation mixed with 
hopeful anticipation with which they must have furled their 
sails when first sighting these islands in these distant seas. 
The vegetation, the animals and the men were alike imknown. 
And to-day, how throughly studied and posses.^ed. 

We of the Hast have had to acknowledge defeat at their 
hands. Why? Chiefly because we are static and they are 
dynamic. We are variously bound to our social order they 
are mobile with their individual libertv. That is how a wander- 
ing life comes so ea.sy to them. And they have gathered know- 
ledge and possessions lx;c:mse of their wanderings. For the 
same rca.son their desire to know and to acqiiire is so keen, — ■ 
a desire that has become dull in us owing to the quietude of our 
settled lives. We neither know nor care about those who dwell, 
or that which happens, in our immediate neighbourhood, for we 
are so thoroughly walled round by our homes. Those who lack 
the urge of knowledge, are deficient in the force of life. The 
forcefnlne.ss that has enabled the Dxitch. people to make these 
islands their own in every way, also impels them to master its 
antiquities with the same thoroughness of disciplined endeavour, 
though both the islands and their antiquities were foreign to 
their own lives or culture. We are often indifferent to subjects 
of knowledge that are intimately related to ourselves ; their 
curiosity is unbounded even in respect of the remoteh^ related. 

They are thus winning the world, outwardly and inwardly, 
not only by force of their arms, but akso by the power of their 
inquiring intellect. But we are wholly and solely householders ; 
that is to say, we have beer redxxced to mere appurtenances of 
our household, held down to it w-ith a thousand burdens. With 
the burden of our livelihood has become intertwined the burden 
of our social observances. So clogged and hampered are we with 
the compulsion of unmeaning rites, that our more important 
duties become impossible of proper fulfilment. Our strength 
is so exhausted by our social ceremonials, — from birth ceremony, 
through the whole .series, to death ceremony, — exerting their 
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sway over both this world and the next, that we are bereft of 
the energy to take any step forward. What wonder that the 
children born and bred in this atmosphere should be defeated 
at e^'ery turn by the others ? 

We have begun to understand this, and perhaps for that 
reason our leaders have taken to preaching the ideal of renun- 
ciation. But in the same breath they ask us to hark back to 
our past culture as being the Sanatan Dharma, the only ever:, 
lasting truth ; forgetting that our old Dharma is based on the 
performance of the duties of the household, not on its renun- 
ciation. Those who do not activclj' invoke the Sanatan Dharma, 
nevertheless sec no harm in adhering to it. Yoii may break 
up the old foundations, say they, but how will you replace them ? 
Every social system has evolved traditions that help to keep its 
members on the straight path, for there are but few who are 
able to rea.son out each step of their lives. But it is not easy to 
substitute one set of traditions for another. We may learn, 
science from the West, but can we make her social system 
our own ? . . . 

On our lx)at was the owner of one of these tin mines. He 
had been at it, he said, for the last 16 years. There is nothing 
here except tin mines, yet he had made this place his home. 
In Batavia there were Sindhi shop-keepers. The custom with 
them is to go home once in every two years. When T asked 
them why they did not bring over their wives and children and 
set up house there, they replied that would never do, for the 
wife is bound up with the family life, winch would be broken 
up if she were taken away. I hardly think such an argument 
would have been advanced in the age of the Ramayana ! To 
return to our Westeim owner of the tin mine, he had spent his 
boyhood in a boarding-school, and when of age had set out to 
seek his fortune. Ever since he married, he had relied on his 
own efforts alone, maki: g no claims on his father’s purse, 
having no yearnings for his uncles and aunts of various degrees. 
It is because of such i-)eople that tin is being mined in this out- 
of-the-wav place. They are homeless, and therefore able to 
make their homes all over the world. In the same way they 
can keen their telescope.-:, fixed on the happenings in the planet 
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Mars, night after night, year in and year out, because their 
thirst for knowledge is also not home-bound. How can our 
Sanatan home-dwellers hope to hold their own against these 
people? — for the very props of these homes have been under- 
mined and are falling under the force of their onrush, which it 
is impossible to stem. 

So long as we were content to sit quiet, it was not so unbear- 
able, this accinnulating burden of unmeaning things heaped 
mountain-high on our backs, — it was even pos.sible to make use 
of it as a cushion on which to recline. But when we attempt 
to rise and shoiilder it, in order to move forward, then indeed 
does our Ijackbone bend under the strain. Mobile peoples have; 
always to be circumspect as to what they will carry and what 
cast away, and thereby is sharpened into keenness their power 
of discriiiiinatioii. But our Sanatan householders, seated on 
their thre.shold, have not managed to get rid of any one of the 
three-hundred-and-sixty-five items of foolishness that cumber 
every page^ of the calendar which they so religiously follow. 

I'llled to the brim and loaded to breaking point as they 
are with ill this rubbish, to them comes tlie mandate from the 
Congixss p!;ilfonu that they must keep step and pace with their 
o])ponents, the mobile freemen, — for Swaraj must be achieved in 
double-quick time. Tliey have not the language wherewith to 
word their reply, but the sore hearts within their crushed-in 
frames are nevertheless full with the unuttered plaint : “We 
are onlj' too willing to march ahead at the bidding of onr 
political leaders, if but onr social leaders will deign to relieve 
us of our burden.” Whereupon the Social Leader stands 
aghast — “What ! Ts not that your Sanatan burdcii?” 



THE PLACE OF IRAN IN ASIATIC CULTURE. 

By 'Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewai^a. 

Asia has . dominated the religious history of the world 
during the whole period of recorded history. In religious out- 
look the whole of Asia has formed a clear cut unit. The one 
prominent characteristic which has moulded the history of Asia 
during the past seven or eight thousand years has been the 
search for ‘‘the Universal and Ultimate*' as distinct from “the 
Personal and Particular". This search is the keynote of the 
cultural history of humanity on the continent of Asia. 

In the main we can make out three principal types of 
this Asiatic culture : (i) The Chinese, (2) The Aryan, and 

(3) The Semitic. Each of them has been influenced by the 
other two, more or less, throughout histoiy, and there have 
moreover been extra- Asiatic influences working uixm all of 
them from Ivurope, from Africa, and possibly also from other 
lands. 

The Semitic and the Chinese types seem to have been 
where they were since the very beginning of history, and to 
have been there always. We have hardly any trace of a record 
that these peoi)le had come from somewhere else. Unlike 
these, however, the Aryans did not occupy in the beginning the 
lands they dominated in historical times. They drove in like 
a wedge from the north, and they displaced the aboriginal 
inhabitants of Iran and of India — the Elamites and the 
Dravidians. These latter inav have been branches of the 
same culture and liave had connections with the pre-Semitic 
(i.e. Sumerian) culture of Mesopotamia. The advent of the 
Aryans caused the Dravidians to embark on a career of coloni- 
sation in the Eastern O, aan and we are finding traces of their 
influence — both linguistic and cultural — in far-off Australia, 
while soiiie have even maintained that they reached America 
as well, jicross the Pacific. In any case, recent discoveries have 
tended to bring out more and more the fac t that even in the 
earliest d-ys the movements of mankind were world-wide and 
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that the cultural contact of the most distantly separated nations 
was possible even then. 

The Aryan wedge, thus driven into the very centre of 
Asia, became eventually the dominant factor in Asiatic culture, 
producing as it did the two dominating figures of Zarathustra 
and Buddha, and through these tw'o the Aryan culture in- 
fluenced the West as well as the Bast. 

It would be outside the scope of this paper to say much 
about the Chinese type, for we deal specially with Iran here ; 
and China, though it did touch Iran on the Bast, was still far 
off, and as such did not exert much of an influence on Iran in 
the earlier days. The influence of China began to be felt in 
Iran from the Parthian days and continued through the 
Sasanian period in ever increasing measure. And in later 
Islamic times the Mongolian influence was at one time clearly 
the dominant factor in Iran. 

In the earlier days, it was tlie Semitic factor that predo- 
minated in Iran. And this factor has in fact been the main 
non-Aryan influence in Iran throughout her long hi.story. 
When C'.e Aryans arrived in Iran, and reached the fertile plains 
of tiie Tigiis and the Buphrates, they found Babylon already 
firmly establi.shcd. Historical records tend to show that the 
Ai \ans fir.st came into touch with the Semites of Babylon about 
the time of the Kassite Dynasty. And from that time onward 
we .see a steady process of the welding together of the two types, 
and the Iranian nation as we subsequently find in the Achae- 
mcnian days, is not puicly Aryan in its outlook, but rather 
Arya-Semitic. So we see that the western Aryans had deve- 
loped a type differing considerably from the eastern Aryans. 
In spite of the geogra|)hicaI difficulties of contact with the 
Chinese type to the north and the east of India, the influence 
of the latter was strong enough to keep the Indian closer to 
the original Aryan ideals than the Iranian. 

The Aryan Ideal as represented in the best culture of India 
and of Iran, may be summed up in the one word DUTY. Man 
was regarded as part of a big scheme of God, in which each 
individual had a definite place; and his happiness lay in help- 
ing God’s plan to the best of his powers in the position where 
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he found himself. I'his led by an ea.sy step to the typical 
Aryan social polity of the four (originallv three*) classes each 
with well defined duties, occupying a definite place in the forward 
march of humanity. 

The Semitic ideal, on the other hand, might be summed 
up in the word BROTHERHOOD. The nomad Semitic races 
had not achiexed a settled life such as would allow the develop- 
ment of the social polity of the Aryans. To them all men were 
equal in the eyes of G(xl. They felt no need of a division of 
duties, p'ach head of a family was both, priest and ruler and, 
in their simple state of lix ing, agriculture and arts and crafts 
had no need to be represented by .special clas.ses. The vast 
spaces through which they wandered, the hardships and the 
pleasures which they all shared in common, the similarit\' of 
their work and their responsibilities, led naturally to the 
growth of this Brotherhood Ideal which has marked to this 
day the Semitic progre.ss and the »Semitic religions. 

And in Iran we sec the ideal of Duty added to the ideal of 
Brotherhood. This meant that to the ancient Ideal of noblesse 
ohjiffc there was added an in.stinctive feeling of philanthropy , 
of the lovo of mankind. This made the Iranian more active 
in relieving di.stress and in removing evil and injustice from 
the world. His religion embodied both the sublime ideal of 
Duty, as im])lied in the word Asha (Vedic Rta), and the ideal 
of Brotherhood, as ]n-acti.sed in giving succour to the poor. 
The holiest chant of Zoroastrianism, the Ahuna Vairya, 
empliasi.ses this double ideal. And the Iranian, while uphold- 
ing high ins duty has always been di.^linguished for his active 
charity. 

To this Iranian race came the Great Teacher, Zarathustra. 
His advent is dated by Western scholars as somewhere between 
100 B.C. .and 600 B.C., bvt this date i.s merely taken from the 
Shdhndmeli and the Pahiivi tradition which Firdausi copied. 
The Shdhndrneh mixes up the later rulers of the legendary 
dynasty of the Kayanians with the later Achaenienians with- 
out any waira.it whatever. Consequently there is no justifica- 
tion in counting backwards from the time of Sikandar Rumi’s 


*The foiirtli class— the disa varna was originally roinpo^ecl (A Non-Aryans. 
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(Alexander the Great’s) conquest upto the time of Vishtaspa, 
the son of Lohraspa, at whose court Zoroaster preached his 
faith.* And it seems unthinkable that Vishtaspa should have 
been Hystaspes the son of Darius and yet that the latter should 
not even hint at the great religious revolution that occurred in 
Iran at that period. The mention of Zarathu.stra as living in 
the days of the Kayanians may be accepted, and because a 
great many names from that line including that of the founder 
Kava Us (Kavya Ushanas)'!' are purely Vedic, we may be justi- 
fied in putting the Prophet as contemporary with the Vedas. 
The internal evidence of the Gathas, specially linguistic, also 
points to the Vedic age as being that of Zaratlmstra. 

The Projdiet gave a definite turn to Iranian thought and, 
through all the ages that have since passed, his influence has 
ne\-cr ceased to be felt. His main emphasis was u])on four 
].ioints : (i) the worship of the One Supreme God, AHURA 

(Asnra Vanina of the Vedas), (2) the doctrine of the TWIN- 
SPJKITS, both emanations of Ahura (mazdadut), who.se inter- 
play causes all manifestation, (3) the law of ACTION and RE- 
ACT! (;i\, in other words the law of Karma, and {.]) Religion 
through SERV'^ICE. The.se four have been the cardinal 
d(x-lrines of Zoroastrianism through all ages, and these four 
constitute the very essence of Zarathustra’s message to 
humanity. 

It is not certain whether the Medes were Zoro.astrian by 
faith. But in what Herodotus records of the belief of the hlagi 
(who were a jiower in the Median P'mpirc) we clearly see the 
influence of Zoroastrian faith and customs. But when we come 
to the Achaemcnians we find the principles of Zoroastrianism 
clearly mentioned in their various inscrijitions. Notably in 
the great Behistun inscription, where Darius reiterates his 
belief, the passage reads almost like a direct translation from 
the Ave.sta texts. 

The Achacmanians had very liberal ideas. Cyrus and 
Darius openly w'or.shipped in the temples of Babylon and Egypt 

havo dealt with this question in my recent lectures on Some Aspects of the 
History of Zoroastrianism. 

fit is indeed remarkable that in the Veda he is the Teacher of the Asuras 
(Ahuras) . 
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and helped the rebuilding of ancient shrines. f There was 
indeed a political reason for this tolerance, but for that reason 
the faiths of Babylon, Egypt and Greece also worked their 
influence on that of Iran. As a result, the Zoroastrian of that 
day was remarkably tolerant and broad minded.* 

The Achaemanians were justly renowned for their admi- 
nistration and for the marvellous organisation of their vast 
empire, — an empire which extended much further than any 
other in the past, and was unbi'oken from end to end, — And 
tliey were the first among the ancient rulers to recognise the 
principle of “Swaraj within the Empire". Each people, and 
each separate pro\'ince w^as granted fidl autonomy in its own 
intenial affairs. The annua] tribute was adjusted with a great 
deal of forethotight, equitably distributed according to the 
productivity of each province and levied in kind in terms of its 
chief product. The military levy w’as also similarly adjusted 
on strictly equitable principles. Above all the Achaemenian 
Empire enunciated for the first time in the history of Imperialism 
that a conquered peoj^le may be treated wdth justice and equity, 
and allow’ed perfect freedom of conscience. 

The Achaemenian period was indeed a period of great 
glory. In arts and architecture the monuments left l>ear 
wittiess to the verv'high standard attained. Doubtless there was 
a corresponding de\elopment of literature also, for though we 
have no poetical or prose works of the period coming down to 
ns, still the fine .series of inscriptions show a well developed 
and vigorous style which implies the existence of a consider- 
able literature. The ideals of life that inspired the Achae- 
menians are found clearly mentioned in the great inscriptions 
of Darius and these seem in places to be practically quota- 
tions from the Zoroastrian scriptures. As long as these were 
living ideals inspiring the "ulers and the nation, Iran continued 
to prosper and held a higi' position in the world. Even in the 
days of the later Achaemenians, even after Solamis and Plataea, 
the Greeks held Iran in respect and some awe. If there were 

tCyru.s, ' the .mointed of Goti' , i.s gratefully renienihered by the Tew.s on 
this account. 

♦One niri , c / , to pasbages in the Avesta If'.cralure which renieinber 

the great de ui ot all lands, of Iran as well as of lands beyond Iran. 
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disputes between Greek States it was the King of Kings who 
was called upon to arbitrate, for then they were sure of justice 
and equitable dealing. 

But though outwardly Iran was great, and though in 
foreign lands the position of Iran was as honoured as before, 
still the inner fabric had begun to decay. The ancient ideals 
which had inspired Kurush and Dariu.s — ^Truth, Justice, 
Service of Mankind— had ceased to be living factors in the lives 
of the rulers or of the people. True religion was replaced by 
pomp and ceremonial, and by the worship of Mithra and 
Anahita. This latter rapidly degenerated into fearful orgies 
of unbridled lust. The vitality of the nation was sapped and, 
at the merest touch of Alexander, the whole fabric of the 
empire crumbled to dust. 

The Greek conquest had far reaching effects on the fate 
of Tran. Tn the first place it led to the influx of a very valuable 
and powerful influence in the life of the nation. Though 
Greece and Tr.m Imd been in close touch with each other for 
.several centuries already, .still after Alexander’s time, the 
contact b'-.anie even more intimate, and the tolerance of the 
Greeks in inatlcvs of religion and tliought bixarght about a 
blending of tlie iinest elements of the religions of Iran and of 
Greece, which a few centuries later blossomed forth as the 
wonderful cult of Mithra— tlic Sol inviriiis — the cult wliich 
preached service of humanity and self-control, and became the 
most .serious and most nearly successful rival of Christianity. 
Just after tlie Greek conquest, Buddhist missionaries from 
India went in large numbers all over Western Asia and brought 
the Iranians more intimately in touch with the gospel of the 
Bnlightened One. This had its effects later 011 in Sasanian 
times, when Mani preached. Christianity was also one of the 
influences that worked in Iran towards the end of the Graeco- 
Parthian period. 

The Buddhist influences working in Iran came in the 
earlier days direct from India, but later on when the Parthian 
monarchy was established with its capital at Hecatompylns on 
the borders of the steppes of Turkistan, Buddhistic influences 
worked through the nomads of that region. This Buddhism 
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was not in its pure form, being mucli distorted by admixture 
with the popular superstitions of the nomads, and very likely 
the demonology of later Zoroastrianism may be traced to this 
aspect of Buddhism, 

One remarkable effect of the adversity thus encountered by 
Zoroastrianism was that it became purified and purged of 
certain undesirable doctrines that had crept in. The ancient 
faith was kept alive in Persepolis and the region around it, 
where a family of Prince-Priests were the custodians of the 
ancient lore. The tolerance of the ruling powers also enabled 
the Zoroastrian families in other parts of Iran and Western 
Asia to follow their religion undisturbed. In Asia Minor, at 
several centres, the worship of Ahuramazda was deeply tinged 
by other local creeds and idtimately Mithraism was born out 
of this when the Romans under Poinpey first came to Asia 
Minor. Another stream of Zoroastrian thought went south- 
westwards through Arabia into Egypt, influencing greatly the 
beginnings of the Gnostic schools. The Gnostics always held 
Zroaster and his doctrines in the profoundest respect, and it 
was this Gnostic tradition about Zoroaster that Europe knew 
iintil Anquatil du Perron translated the Avesta into P'ronch. 
This same stream, passing through Syria and Arabia, laid the 
foundation of a special secret school of mystics in Arabia, of 
which the Prophet Muhammad was aware. The well-known 
tradition of the close association of Solman-i Ears, the whilom 
Dastur from Iran, with the Prophet of Arabia, points in the 
same dii'ection. This bore fruit later on in Islamic Iran in 
the wonderful poetry of the Sufis. 

The history of the Parthians is very complicated and 
scanty, because they have left hardly any historical records 
beyond coins. The shifting of the capital to Ctesiphon is 
culturally an event of prime importance. For, from now on, 
the Semitic influence gn- vs ever stronger in Iran. The differ- 
ence in essential characteristics l^etween the Aryan and the 
Semite have been already noted at the outset. The result of 
.shifting tilt political centre to Ctesiplion was to emphasise the 
Semitic side, and in many respects it made easier the ultimate 
triumph of Semitic Islam. In fact, except dpring the days 
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of the first two Sasanian monarchs, when owing to the enthu- 
siasm of the Zoroastrian revival, the Aryan influence steadily 
declined at the capital. Part — indeed the greater part — of the 
enthusiasm for the revival of Zoroastrianism was certainly due 
to the fact that the house of Sasan had its home in the Aryan 
province of Pars. 

The history of the five centuries succeeding Alexander’s 
conquest was more or less unimportant from the point of view 
of Zoroastrianism, but the period was big with influences, 
both outgoing and incoming, which showed them.selves more 
and more during the Sasanian period. The first two 
Sasanians, Ardashir and Shapor f, were men of extra- 
ordinary power, comparable in many respects with Kurush and 
Darius, and their guiding impulse was certainly religioiis. 
They had the good fortune of being ably seconded and helped 
by Dasturs of great piety and learning, men who were truly 
God-inspired, and who had fnlly realised their mission in life. 
Tt was during the reign of these two first Sasanians that the 
work of translating the re-edited Avesta into Pahlavi was 
undert:d-:en. The text seems to have been already put together 
by the later Parthian (Assaid) monarchs, though the final 
shape was gi' en to the whole collection in the days of Ardeshir 
and Shapor T.’ 

Tn this work of re-editing the ancient texts the Dastur of 
Sasanian days had peculiar difficulties. Tn the first place the 
language was a long forgotten dialect of Eastern Tran, and as 
such considerably different from their own Pahlavi. Of course 
they had a more or less unbroken priestly tradition, and a 
living religion on which to base their interpretations. Still 
great changes had come ov'er the religion as well as over the 
traditions in the course of ages. The large number of influ- 
ences that had been working upon Tran from all sides, especially 
during the immediately preceding five centuries when Zoroas- 
tiranism was nnder an eclipse, had succeeded in changing very 
considerably the mental outlook of the nation. So we find that 
Sasanian Zoroa.strianism, though ushered in wdth great enthu- 
siasm and fervour, sat more or less like a misfitting garment 
on the people. It was not because of an}’^ shortcoming in the 
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message of Zaratliustra. It was because the custodians of the 
faith, being more or less in the background during the five 
centuries of comparative neglect, had lost their grip over the 
feelings of the people. The nation — at any rate the flower of 
the nation — ^v•as no longer a homogeneous Aryan stock, think- 
ing and feeling as one. 

Tlie crumbling of the Achaemenian power had produced a 
heterogenous mass of men of varied and often antagonistic ways 
of life and feeling. To weld these together was beyond the 
power of the Sasanian Dasturs. They were indeed holy and 
learned men, but they failed to grasp tliat what was good for 
small communities of Zoroastrians, was not necessarily suited 
to the needs of a nation composed of many different peoples. 
So we find that comparatively early in Sasa.nian times, Zoroas- 
trianism began to show signs of falling into decadence. 
It could no longer inspire the nation as a whole, and its custo- 
dians failed to rise to the (x:casion. Tnste:id of looking over a 
wider horizon and trying to enlist the sympathies of the whole 
nation, the}’- became narrow-minded bigots and tyranical op- 
pressors of those who differed from them. The later social 
history of the Sasanian period is the chronicle of a priest-ridden 
people, who submitted as long as there was no other help, 
with hearts effectively turned away from the ancient faith. 
Religion was reduced to a mass of ceremonial, and became a 
complex code of penances and purifications for all sorts of pos- 
sible and imposible “sins”. The true message of Zaratliustra 
was smothered under the weight of priestcraft and ritual. A 
good deal of this was due to superstitious taken over by the 
masses from sources as widely differing as Babylon and Egypt, 
Syria and Tibet. All these had come, and come to stay. 
What Iran failed to produce at that moment was a great 
Teacher to fuse them into an organic whole. 

Instead we find fi- rce persecutions in turn of the hetero- 
dox sects the Christians, the Manichaeans, the Mazdahites. 
True the Christians had become a source of grave political 
danger 10 Iran owing to the foolish declaration of Constantino 
that he was the temporal head of all Christians. True, also, 
that Mai ■ and Mazdah were Bolshevist ' of an advanced type 
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and, in an empire based on Aryan notions of polity, their 
doctrines meant the subversion of all tfiat Aryanism stood for. 
But the rapidity with which the doctrines preached by these 
last two spread, is a clear indication of the rapidity with 
which the Zoroastrian priesthood was losing its grip over the 
nation. Persecutions and messacres did stem the tide for a 
time, but the hour of the eclipse of Aryan institutions in Iran 
was nearing. It needed but a Semitic prophet' to preach the 
latest Gospel of the Semitic race, and the already more than 
half-Semitici.sed world of Iran listened to it with eagerness. 

There is no miracle at all in the utter crumbling away of 
the Sasanian power at the first touch of Islam. Outwardly 
great, the Sasanian power shewed but its last flicker under 
Norhirwan (Khusro I), decay being visible everj^where imme- 
diately after his death. The task of Islam was easier than that 
of Alexander, and the Islamic conquest of Ii*an was more com- 
plete than ever the Greek conqiiest had been. 

The central doctrine of Brotherhood, put into actual 
practice by the Arabs who conquered Iran, went a long way 
in welding together the heterogeneous mass which had made up 
Sasanian Iran. Their tolerance, their ardent enthusia.sm for 
their faith and tlie simplicity of their life, were also great 
factors in this welding. The Gospel of the Prophet was meant 
for the sons of the desert, and so it lacked the elements of 
deeper metaphysical speculation. This was supplied by the 
cultural stream which had flowed through Arabia, one of whose 
exponents was Solman-i-Fars a disciple and friei\d of the 
Prophet. This in fulness of time blossomed forth as the poetry of 
Sufism which again brought the essential Persian touch into Islam. 

The main glory of Islam w'as in the taking of the torch of 
science and learning from the powerless hands of India and 
Iran, to hand it over to the new nations of the West. This task 
was nobly accomplished, and for this the world owes an eternal 
debt of gratitude to T.slain. In this work Persia also contri- 
buted her share, carrying on her tradition as a nation of 
thinkers, without a break. 

As ages passed by, Islam also fell into decay and became 
narrow and bigoted. Our modern conceptions of that faith are 
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partly got through Christian sources and partly through our 
observation of the Islamic peoples around us in the world. But 
now the Islamic peoples are again becoming wide awake. The 
thunder of the Great War has awakened the somnolent East, 
and Islamic lands have found fresh vigour. Whatever was 
deadening, and out of sympathy with the rising fervour of the 
people, has been discarded, and strong men have come forth to 
lead their people — Mustapha Kamal in Turkey, Amanullah in 
Afghanishtan, Reza Shah Pahlavi in Iran. 

In Tran after the Islamic conquest, as long as the Arab 
rule lasted, the new faith was observed more or less in its 
pristine purity as taxight by the Prophet. This was no doubt 
due to the fact that Omar, the conquerer of Iran was a trusted dis- 
ciple and close friend of the Prophet himself. The Semitic 
rulers, however, were never very much liked by the Aryan 
Iranians as a whole. Their Aryan pride was sorely wounded 
at the idea of domination by the Arabs, “brought up on Camel’s 
milk.” The first tussle between Aryan and Semite occurred 
over the question of ‘Ali’s sitccession and it ciilminated ii\ the 
battle of Kerbala and the subsequent division of the Islamic 
world into Shia and Sunni. With the fall of the Abbaside 
Khalifa the hated Arab domination practically cea.sed, and 
Aryan Iran — this time Islamic— came back into power. Though 
the ruling dymisties were often foreign, still the political centre 
shifted from the Semitic country (Baghdad) to Iran proper 
(Ispahan). 

From then onwards, Iranian Islam flourished along its 
owm special lines — it was Islam aryaiiised, the Islam of the 
Sufi. Arts and architecture, literature and science flourished 
in Iran as in no other Islamic land. In fact, the most valued 
treasures of Islamic culture have been Iranian. And, through- 
out her Islamic days, Iran has carried forward her finest Aryan 
traditions. 

The Sufis all along voiced the freedom of the human soul 
and the right of every human being to approach his God along 
his own way But owing to the fear of persecution, their 
“infidel” sLotements had to be exceedingly guarded. The new 
spirit in Persia began to be perceived about the middle of the 
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last century when the Bab began to preach his new gospel of 
brotherhood. The new doctrine was taken up eagerly by the 
people, but the priesthood and the princes were up in arms 
against it. A bloody persecution followed, which, however, only 
strengthened the movement, though the Bab himself, and many 
of the noblest of his band, paid the price for it with their lives. 
Moreover this persecution of the Babis did one other service to 
Persia, it marked the beginning of the- end of its priestly 
domination. 

To-day Persia is free from priestly tyranny and is 
searching for a new formulation of the Ancient Wisdom to suit 
modern needs. With the downfall of priesthood come also the 
downfall of the Kajars the last of wliom were unworthy men, 
ready to barter away their country’s liberties for personal gain. 
The Great War gave Persia her opportunity and the Bolshevik 
regime in Russia removed all danger from her most formidable 
foe. A strong man arose — Reza Shah Pahlavi — who is the 
embodiment of modern Iran. 

A new life is pulsing through Persia to-day, Her sons and 
daughter.', are filled with one overwhelming passion — the love 
of Iran, 'i'hey want her to be great, they want her to lead the 
world of thought, as she did in the long forgotten past. Iran 
looks back to the Sasanian glories, to the speendours of Achae- 
menian days, to the glorious message of Zarathustra. Islamic 
Iran is realising that the message of the Greatest son of Iran 
and that of the pi'ophet of Arabia are not different. The forms 
are different, but the “love of the heart is one”. 

Iran to-day yearns passionately to hear anew the message 
of Zarathustra — the message which in the past inspired and led 
her to heights of glory rarely attained by nations on earth. 
She is yearning for the remaining followers of Zarathustra to 
come back to her and to serve her. They are the custodians 
of her most glorious heritage. Already we Parsis have sent 
part of the message in an inspiring rendering of the Gathas 
by one of her most gifted sons — Poure Davond. Iran is 
begining to realise that she has yet some work to fulfil in the 
world. This time it is not to be an empire made up of con- 
quered lands, but an empire of the mind, an empire in 
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which the twin-sisters of Aryan culture, Iran and Hind, shall 
give once again to the world the great message of the Aryan 
sages. 

Thus has Ishqi sung : 

C) East, arise, and teach anew the West, 

What mean Humanity and Righteousness. 

Let’s hope and pray, when East is wide awake, 

And strong again, her new-found strength she’ll use 
To bring our sore tired Earth the gift of Peace, 

Of Goodwill and of Brotherhood of men. 

Henceforth no pcoj)le should in bondage be ; 

All Nations are from God : His workers must be free. 

[From lectures delivered by the author at Santiniketan.~] 



OF ATMAN AND OF NON-ATMAN. 


By Pandit Vidhuskkhara Biiattacharya. 

In the domain of Indian philosophical thought there are two 
diametrically opposite views, one holding the existence, and the 
other the non-existence, of the Atman (Soul). And here, I 
think, mainly lies the difference between the orthodox or 
Brahminic and the Buddhist philosopher, — the whole system of 
their philosophies being respectively based thereon. It is not 
the object of the present paper to discuss the arguments 
advanced by them in support or in refutation of the existence of 
dtman. We are only concerned with the fact that the centre of 
the philosophical systems of the Brahmins or the other 
Atmavadins is avowedly the dtman, while the same is emphati- 
cally denied by the Buddhist philosophers. The question before 
us is: At what destination did they arrive? It is quite clear 
that they started from different points in their march. But did 
they ever meet ? Let us make an attempt to find an answer to 
this question. 

The pliilo-sophic thought of India is seen to have begun to 
grow on the fundamental conception of self, dtman; for it was 
with the consciousness of this that the first seer or philosopher 
was preoccupied. It was asserted by our philosophers that he 
who knows the One knows all ; he who knows all knows the One, 
— knowledge thus being |X)ssible in two ways, knowing all by 
knowing the one, and knowing the one by knowing all. It is 
doubtless more convenient to know the many by knowing the 
One; for the many are quantitatively innumerable, and how 
many things can man come across in life ? Therefore the seeker 
after truth sought for the knowing which included all knowledge. 
And this seeking led him to his own self, the dtman. 

But the question remains why this desire to know the .self, 
this dtman} The answer is, that such is the nature of man. 
He desires a thing in proportion to his joy in it, and we find that 
nothing is as dear to him as his self. Because he is dear to 
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himself, other things become dear to him through their relation 
to himself. One of the early seers explained it to his wife 
thus : 

Verily it is not for the desire for the husband that a husband is dear, 
but it is for the desire for the self that a husband is dear. Verily it is not 
for the desire for the wife that a wife is dear, but it is for the desire for 
the self that a wife is dear. Verily it is not for the desire for the son 

that a son is dear, but it is for the desire for the self that a son is dear 

(Br. Up. II. 4.5). 

So man de.sires the self dtman, naturally, because he holds 
it dearest, the highest source of joy (dnanda). He therefore 
does not desire simply the dtman, but also dnanda (joy) to ac- 
company it, — he desires the union of dtman and dnanda. And 
dtman plus dnanda being thus the ultimate reality for man, he 
cannot but hope for their permanence. 

Tn this way from the doctrines of our first seers the three 
basic ideas of our later philosophy took rise, dtman (self), dnanda 
(jo}?') or suhha (plea.sure), and nitya (permanence). If we 
change their order a little we may .say nitya, sukha (dnanda), 
and dtman. This reminds us of the three fundamental 
principles of a later school of philosophers, the Buddhists; 
anitya (iinperinanancc), dukha (.sorrow) and andtman (not-self), 
ju.st the opposites of the former, but which, as we .shall see, 
lead to the same termination. 

For man the foremost of all desires is the desire for his 
eternal existence. His prayer is heard in the words of the' 
seer : Lead me from death to immortality. This desire for 
immortality has found expression among otiiers in the following 
reply given by Maitreyi to her hu.sband Yajnavalkya : What 
should I do with that by which I cannot become immortal ! Tn 
these words is implied the question ; How can man, who is 
evidently moHal, become in mortal? The answer naturally 
occurs that though our earth I existence cannot be prolonged 
for ever, it may not be impossibie for us to win immortality after 
our physical derdh. So, at fiist, man imagined that in paradise 
he might retaiti .some kind of body which would be everlasting. 
But this did not .••aiisfy his rea:-on, and at last he came to realise 
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that death could overcome only one’s physical body, but it had 
nothing to do with one’s self. Thereupon he said that it is the 
body that dies when it is deserted by the self (jiva). The self 
does not die.” And by every possible means he sought that 
self, eventually realized it, and only then had complete satis- 
faction. Those who achieved this said that a man in this state 
of realisation solely has his desire for the self, his activity in 
the self, his union with the self, and therein his enjoyment. 

The early Buddhist thinkers, however, started from the 
op])osite point of view. Their attention was as naturally drawn 
to the esentia.sl facts of our daily life, which are a series of 
sufferings. Birth causes suffering; the various ills of life cause 
suffering ; old age is a continual suifering ; and through suffering 
we reach death. Contact with objects we dislike is suffering; 
separation from objects we love is suffering; the unattainment 
of what we desire is suffering. There can be no doubt that our 
wish is to avoid all the.se. Like every thing else suffering mu.st 
.tfso have its original cause. But there must also lx; a truth 
which points to us the path to the 'cessation of suffering. The 
most important question in this connection is : What is the 
root of all sufferings ? Metaphorically it is named by the Birddha 
“the Builder of the House” {gahakdrnka) and in plain language 
desire or lust (kdmn, tauhd ^ trishnd) . Con.sequently cessation 
of sufferings entirely depends on the cessation of Juvdui (desire). 
This extinction of kdvia is variously called nuiskdmya 
(nekkhamma) freedom from lust, virdga absence of desire, or 
trishnakshavit destruction of lust, all meaning iiirvdna which 
is the same as amrita (immortality), and as .such the sole object 
of life. But how is this to be attained? Kvidently by rooting 
out the cause of kdma itself. And what this cau.se is, we shall 
see as we proceed. 

That kdma is in the beginning of all, that it produces the 
evil causing various sufferings, and that naiskdmya (freedom 
from desire) leads to nirvana or amrita (immortality) is a view 
accepted also by the Brahmanic or Orthodox teachers, as their 
literature Loin the Vedas downwards deals with the different 
means of attaining naiskdmya. Eveiy word of the following 
passage of the Rigveda (X. 129 3) is full of significance : 
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In the beginning there was kaina (desire), which was the first seed 
of mind. Sages seeking in (their) hearts with wisdom, found the bond 
of the existent in the non-existent. 

The seers further say : 

When all desires which are in his heart cease completely, then does 
the mortal become immortal, then here (in this very life) he realizes 
Brahman. (Br. up. IV, 4, 7 and Kath. Up. 6, 14). 

In order to avoid prolixity we may simply refer to the 
Bhagavad-gita which is full of this idea, and from which we 
quote the following lines : 

He only attains Peace within whom all desires merge as rivers merge 
in the ocean, which is ever full and ever unmoved,— but it can never be 
attained by the one w'ho cherishes desires. 

The man who having abandoned all desired goes onwards without 
attachment and free from the idea that “it is I” and “this is mine,” 
attains peace. 

As the root of all evils and sufferings, kdma is regarded 
as a great enemy and descrilxjd as the embodiment of death 
itself {mara or mrityu). And the Buddha could not attain to 
Buddhahood until he was able to conquer and kill that enemy, 
kdma or mdra (desire or death), completely. As it is the 
fundamental principle in Buddhisim, this conquering of desire 
or death (kdma or mdra vijaya) by the Buddha has rightly been 
given a prominent place in the beautiful life story of the Blessed 
One in Buddhist literature. But the same story, in a different 
shape, is also told in the dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas 
in the beginning of the Kathopanishad. The great poet Kalidasa 
depicted the same thing in his Knmdra-satnhhava, showing that 
until kdma, the embodiment of desire, l;ad been reduced to ashes, 
Parvati could not realise the joy of attaining Siva, the personi- 
fication of the highest bliss, the conqueror of death (mrityun- 
jaya). The real, blissful union of Sakuntala with Dushyanta 
in the Abhijndna Sakuntala, in the last act of the w'ork, took 
place in the hermitage of the sage Maricha w'hen their heart.s 
had become completely free from kdma. 
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Now, is there any possibility of getting rid of this desire 
in a world where our mind is overwhelmingly attracted by the 
multifarious objects that are before us? Certainly there is a 
way, a two-fold way, subjective and objective. We shall deal 
with the former after we have discussed the latter. The 
objective way is variously described by the different schools of 
thought, as we shall see presently. It is a truism to say that 
our mind turns back from an undesirable object or from all that 
leads to it. Man naturally desires a state of non-suffering, or 
eternal bliss, and therefore also the means of its attainment, 
though these in themselves may not be agreeable. That worldly 
things are not permanent is evident. Taking their stand on 
this, the Indian philo.sophers, Buddhists and non-Buddhists 
alike, emphatically asserted that the objects around ns are of 
no worth to those persons who arc desirous of having eternal 
hapj)iness or complete cessation of sufferings. For nothing 
])ermancnt can result from what is not permanent. 

Firstly, therefore, when man deeply meditates upon the 
nature of impermanence of things {nnitya-hhdvana), liis attach- 
ment to them naturally weakens, and his mind is gradually freed 
from the desire for them. This is one way to the cessation of 
desire. 

Other.s held a more radical doctrine. According to them 
desire is roused only when an object xs thought to be real, but 
when it is clearly understood that it is non-existent, then desire 
vanishes : According to the Mayavadins the woidd is mere 
illusion. The Vijhanvadins would tell us that the _ external 
world has no reality at all, being the mere transformation of the 
inteimal vijndna. And the Madhyamikas woiild advise ns to 
believe that it is mere st'inya (void) meaning thereby tliat in fact 
it is not what it appears to be. For, as it comes into being only 
owing to the cause and conditions {hdtn-pratyaya) it has not its 
own independent character or nature {Swayatta). If, then, it 
has not an independent character of its own, how can it borrow 
it fi'om others ? Therefore it follows that it can ha\'e no 
essential nature of its own (nirdtmaka or nihsvahhdva), and as 
such it cannot be in reality what it appears to be. Consequently 
to the wise who know the truth, the external world cannot 
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produce a feeling of attacliment, but, on the contrary, it 
strengliens his realization of nirvana {sangakshayas cha nirvdnd- 
vdptikaranam) , The Bhaktimargins teach ns completely to 
dedicate all fruits of actions {karma phaldrpana) to the Supreme 
Being, and Srikrishna’s teaching in the Bhagavad-gita lays the 
emphasis on the doing of one^s own duties without any thought 
of ulterior gain, thus overcoming man’s greatest enemy, kdma, 
desire. The Mimamsakas, who are mainly concerned with the 
various rites and ceremonies prescribed in the Vedic texts would 
iie\’ertheless warn us against performing kdmya karmans 
(ceremonies performed from interested motives), advising us to 
keep up only the indispensable and occasional {nitya and 
naunittika) ceremonies. The Tantravadins, on the other hand, 
suggest quite a different way, saying that it is with desire (rdga) 
itself that the wise can remove desire. They tell us : 

Just as one takes out water from the ear with water itself, or a 
thorn with a thorn itself, .so the wise remove desire with desire itself. 
Just as a washerman makes a cloth clean by removing' its dirt with some 
dirty matter, so a wise man makes himself pure with that which is impure. 
Or as a looking glass becomes clean when rubbed with dust, so will 
things which arc olTensive serve for the annihilation of offence when 
enjoined by the wise. A lump of iron wlien thrown into the water surely 
goes down, but when it is turned into a vessel not only does it lloat, but 
enables others to do so. In the same way when the mind is strengthened 
by wisdom it remains free even while enjoying the things that me desire, 
and at tlie same time helps others to freedom. An object of desire when 
enjoyed by the unwise becomes a fetter to him, but to the wise enjoyment 
does not militate against liberation. Poison when taken in accordance 
with proper method acts like life-giving ambrosia; but even good food, 
if taken improperly, acts like poison. 

\ 

To come now to the subjective way, that may be divided into 
two branches, according to the belief in the existence and non- 
existence of dtman. In the first division are the Atmavadins 
(those who admit the existence of iHnwn). According to those 
of tliem with whom we are concerned here, the dtman is void of 
all qualities {nirguna). It is without actions (nishkriya) and 
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without stain {niranjana). It is one and without a second 
{ekam eva advitiyam) and all-pervading (vibhu). In reality 
there is nothing in the world except tha^dtman. Now, it is only 
when there are two things, real or imaginary, that there is the 
possibility of fear. When there are both a tiger and a man 
the latter has cause to be frightened. Thus runs an Upanisadic 
story (Br. Up. i 4-1-2) : 

111 the beginning there was the alman, alone. lyookiiig round him he 
saw notliing but his self. He was afraid, for any one who is lonely is 
afraid. But when he questioned himself; As there is nothing; but myself, 
why should / fear? his fear passed away. What should he have fe.ired:' 
Verily fear arises from a second only (dvitiydd vai bhayam bhavati). 

Similarly, when a man thoroughly realizes that there is 
nothing c-xcepting his .self {alman), the nature of which has been 
described above, what can he desire? There is absolutely no 
object for his desire. So we are told (Br. Up. IV. 4. 12) : If 
a man understands the self (atman) saying ‘I am lie' (ayam 
asnii) what could he wish or desire for the sake of which he should 
fnirsue the body. It is further said (Isa Up. 6, 7) : When he 
beholds all beings in the self and the self in all beings; and thus 
understands that all beings arc nothing but the self, he is free 
not only from desire, hut also front all sorrotvs and troubles. 

Let us now come to the subjetive way .suggested by tlie 
Anatmavadins. They say that the source of desire which is tb.e 
root cau.se of miseries is one’s notion of ‘I’ and ‘mine’ {aham- 
kdra) and (mamakdra) or in other words, self (dtman) .'ind that 
which belongs to the self {dtnnya). This view of ahamkdra and 
mamakdra, or dtman and dtmtya, is call satkayadrishti , which 
moans, in short, the belief in dtman and dtmiya, I and mine, and 
is otherwise known as dtnia edda . This satkayadrishti is 
regarded as a great mountain with, high peaks, twenty in 
number, covering all directions, v.diich can be rent asunder only 
with the thunderbolt of the knowledge that there is no self or 
dtman {nairdtmya bodha). It then disappears ju.st like dark- 
ness before a lighted lamp. 

The truth, according to the.se teachers of Anatmavada (non- 
belief in I and mine) is foimd on the complete perishing of the 
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notion of ‘I’ and ‘mine’, within and without, that follows on the 
disappearance of the belief in things external and internal. And 
one can arrive at this only when one is free from satkdyadrishti. 
As to how the satkayadrsti heads to various sufferings, they tell 
us that the cause of suffering is ahamkdra (the notion of I) and 
it increases owing to the delusion of dlman in believing what is 
not at man, to be dtman [dtmanioha). When a man sees that 
there is the diman, he identifies his body with it saying, ‘it is I’, 
and thence arises his love for it. From this love he feels a 
thirst for comfort, and that thirst prevents him from realising 
the lack of real comfort. He imagines the thing that tlie desires 
to be good, and loves to think that ‘it is mine,’ and adopts means 
for its attainment. When there is the notion of the self there 
arises also the notion of the othcr-than-self, and owing to the 
distinction of the self from the others-tlian-.self, there spring the 
notions of attachment and hatred, and all evils arise from being 
firmly related to these two. It is for this that the Yogins deny 
the existence of self. 

When the notion of diman disap])ears, necessarily that of 
dtmvya also disappears, as the parts of a chariot are also burnt 
when the chariot itself is burnt. In this wa}’ nhen a Yogin 
is no longer oFsessed by dtman or dlmiya, i.c. when his notion of 
these two ceases, he becomes free from both the ideas ‘I’ and 
‘mine’ {nirmama and nir ahamkdra). And on such complete 
cessation there is no room for any attachment or holding on 
(updddna) of which kdma is one and the first form. And the 
extinction of updddna is followed by that of birth which is full 
of sorrows. 

Thus we see that though the dtmavddins and non-dtnia- 
vddms started from opposite ends, they met together, reaching 
the same goal by different ways. 

[From a paper written for the rll India Oriental Conference .1 



HE MOR CHITTA. 


By Rabindranath. 

O heart of mine, awake in this holy place of pilgrimage, 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 

Here do I stand with arms outstretched to salute man divine. 

And sing his praise in many a gladsome peCan. 

These hills that are rapt in deep meditation, 

These plains that clas]) their rosaries of riv^ers, — 

Here will you find earth that is ever sacred, 

In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 

\\\* know not whence, and at whose call, these myriad streams of men 
Have come rushing forth impetuously to lose themselves in this sea. 
Aryan and non- Aryan, Dravidian and Chinese, 

iseythian, Hun, Pathan and Moghul, all, all have merged into one brxly. 
Now the West has <'pened her doors, and they arc all bringing their offerings. 
They will give and take, unite and be united, they will not turn away. 
In this land of India, on the sliorc of vast humanity. 

Come Aryan, non-.Aryan, Hindu, Mossulman, come. 

Come yc Parsecs, O Christians, come ye one and all. 

Come Brahmins, let yoiir hearts be hallowed by holding all men by the hand. 
Come all yc who are shunned and isolated, wipe out all dishonour. 
Come to the crowning of the Mother, fill the sacred bowl 
With water that is sanctified by the touch of all 
In this land of India, on the shore of vast humanity. 


— Translated by Indira Debi Chaudhurani. 



THE SPIRITUAL GENIUS OF INDIA 


By Noi.iNi-KAN'ro Gupta. 

What is it that we precisely mean when we say that India 
is spiritiiall For, that is how we are accustomed to express 
India’s special genius — her backbone, as Vivekananda puts it — 
the fundamental note of her culture and nature, which dis- 
tinguishes her from the rest of the world. What then are the 
distinguishing marks of spirituality? How does a spiritual 
collectivity live and move — him dsita vrnjeta him? And do we 
find its characteristic gait and featiire exclusively or even chiefly 
in India? 

Was not Europe also in her theocratic and medieval ages 
as largely spiritual and as fundamentally religious as India? 
Churches and cathedrals and monasteries grew like mushrooms in 
every nook and corner, in all the countries of Europe ; it was 
the clergy who, with their almost nnboiinded influence and 
power, moulded and guided the life and aspiration of the people ; 
devotion to God and love of prayer and pilgrimage were as much 
in the nature of the average European of those times, as they are 
in any Indian of to-day; every family considered it a duty and 
an honour to rear iip one child at least to be consecrated to the 
service of God and the Church. The internal as well as the 
external life af the men of medieval Ivnrope was steeped through 
and through in a religious atmosphere. 

The whole world, in fact, was more or less religious in the 
early stages of its evolution ; for it is characteristic of the 
primitive nature of man to I'e god-fearing and addicted to 
religious rite and ceremony. And Europe too, when she 
entered on a new cycle of ’’fe and began to reconstruct herself 
after the ruin of the Graeco-Latin culture, started with the 
religion of the Christ and experimented with it during a long 
period of time. But that is what was — Troja fuit. Europe has 
outgrown her nonage and for a century and a half, since the 
mighty uphc.vval of the French Revolution, she has beeil rapidly 
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shaking off the last vestiges of her medievalism. To-day she 
stands clean shorn of all superstition, which she only euphemis- 
tically calls religion or spirituality. Not Theology but Science, 
not Revelation but Reason, not Magic but Logic, not Fiction 
but Fact governs her thoughts and guides her activities. Only 
India, thinks she, in part under the stress of her own conserva- 
tive nature, in part under compelling circumstances, still clings 
to her things of the past, darknesses that have been discarded 
by the modern illumination. Indian spirituality is nothing but 
consolidated medievalism; it lias its companion shibboleth in 
the cry, ‘‘Back to the village” or “Back to the bullock-cart” ! 
One of the main reasons, according to her, if not the one reason 
why India has to-day no place in the comity of nations, why 
she is not in the vanguard of civilisation, is precisely this 
persistent survival of a spirit subversive of all that is modern 
and progressive. 

It is not my purpose here to take up the cause of spirituality 
and defend it against materialism. Taking it for granted that 
real spirituality embodies a truth and power by far higher and 
mightier than anything materialism can offer, and that man’s 
vSuprenie ideal lies there, let us throw a comparing glance on 
the two types of spirituality, — the one that India knows and the 
(3ther that Furope knew in the Middle Ages. 

To say that Furopc was once as religious and spiritual as 
India herself is not precisely incorrect, but it is to view the 
matter from too general a standpoint, almost, we may say, grosso 
modo. In order to arrive at an accurate and precise estimation, 
and to find out the most significant truths, we have to look a 
little more closely, observe differences in shade and stress, make 
certain distinctions. For the things that the ordinary mind 
indiscriminately designates as religion, spirituality and the like, 
do not always fall in the same category. These names are often 
applied to distinct realities, each with its particular dharma, 
norm and form, wide apart from each other, although to the 
common eye they may appear to be of the same mould and 
substance. 

Thus Religion and Spirituality, two fundamental categories 
that form one realm when held up in opposition to Materialism, 
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are, when considered by themselves, really very different things 
and may be even contradictory to and destructive of each other. 
What then is Religion? and what, on the other hand, is 
Spirituality ? Religion starts from and usually ends with a 
mental and emotional approach to realities beyond the mind; 
Spirituality goes straight forward to direct vision and communion 
with the Beyond. Religion, as it is usually practised, is a special 
art, one — the highest it may be, still only one — among many 
other pursuits that man looks to for his enjoyment and fulfil- 
ment ; but spirituality is nothing if it does not swallow up the 
entire man, take in his each and every pre-occupation and new- 
create it into an inevitable expression of its own master truth. 
Religion gives us a moral discipline for the internal conscious- 
ness, and for the external life, a code of conduct based upon a 
system of rules and rites and ceremonies; spirituality aims at a 
revolution in the consciousness and in the being. 

Keeping this difference in view, we may at once point out 
that Europe, when she is non-materialist, is primarily religious 
and only secondarily spiritual, but India is always primarily 
spiritual and only secondarily religious. The vein of real 
spirituality in European culture runs underground and follows 
narrow and circuitous by-paths ; rarely does it appear on the 
top in sudden and momentary flashes and e\en then only to dive 
back again into its subterranean hiding-place ; upon the collective 
life and culture it acts more as an indirect influence, an auxiliary 
leaven, than as a direct and dynamic Force. In India there is 
an abundance, a superfluity e\'en, of religious paraphernalia, 
but it is the note of spirituality that rings clear and high abo\ e 
all lesser tones and wield.s a power vivid and manifest. We 
could say in terms of modern Biology that spirituality tends to 
be a recessive character in European culture, while in India it is 
dominant. 

But when we say that India is spiritual, we do not mean that 
all or most Indians, or even a very large minority among them, 
are adepts in spirituality, or that the attachment to life, the 
passion for eaftliiy possessions, the sway of the six ripiis are in 
auy way less prevalent in the Indian character. On the contrary, 
it may well s^'cr: to the casual oii-looker whose eyes are occupied 
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with the surface actualities of the situation, that the Indian 
nature, as it is to-day, shut out from this world’s larger sywces, 
cut off from its deeper channels, and movements of greater 
magnitude, has been given over more and more to petty worldli- 
nesses that hardly fill the same space even in the life of peoples 
who are notorious for their worldly and unspiritual temperament. 

It is not so much a qiiestion of concrete realisation, of 
attainment and achievement arrived at by the Indian people in 
their work-a-day life, but primarily and above all a question of 
ultimate valuation, of what they hold as the supreme ideal, of 
what they cherish in their heart of hearts, and of the extent to 
which that standard has obtained general currency among them. 
It is not a fart with which we are concerned, but the force behind 
the fact, and the special nature and purpose of that force. It is 
the power that we discover in the general atmosphere, or that 
emerges in the .stress and rhythm of the cultural life of the 
people, in the level of its inner con.sciou.sncss, in the expression 
of its highest and most wide-spread aspirations, in the particular 
stamp of its soul. 

The psychological atmosphere in India is of a luminous 
tenuity. Here, it appears, the veil between this world and the 
other has so tliinned away that the two meet and interpenetrate 
easily and freely; immer.sed in one, you can at the same time 
bathe iti the other. Owing to the cumulative effect of the 
sddliiina of lier saints and sages who appeared in countless number 
down countless ages, or, j>erha])s, owing to the grace of a descent 
into her con.sciousness, or some immanence there, of the breath 
.'ind light of a Sn])erior World, India has developed and posses.ses, 
already prc])ared, a magnetic field, a luminous zone of spiritual 
con.sciousness ; and to enter into it the Indian has only to turn 
aside, to go round a corner, to take one step forward. Howe\ er 
thick and hard the crust of the Ignorance may lie upon the 
Indian soul, once that soul awakes and is upon the Path, it finds 
itself on familiar ground ; it is in a domain which it has the im- 
pression of having frequented often and anon and for long. 

But in Europe the division between this world and the other, 
in the inner consciousness of the people, is more impervious; a 
thick wall divides the two and to pass from the one to the other 
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demands a violent break, a total revolution ; and even when the 
Rubicon is crossed, one feels oneself in unfamiliar surroundings, 
moving in a shadowy world, and with the uncertain and faltering 
steps of a child. 

The average European has a strong basis of the earth- 
nature in him; he is heavily enclosed in his physical sheath and 
firmly placed upon the material world. Therefore he keeps a 
very stable terrestrial equilibrium and is not easily ousted from 
his earthly footing; his is not a nature easily upset from its 
poi.se, or disturbed by the currents and forces that play about 
him. But the Indian, both physically and psychically, has a 
more delicate frame and his footing upon earth is less secure. 
The balance in his consciou.sness between the different force.s — 
especialh’^ between tho.se of this world and the other — is delicately 
held ; and the adjustment that obt.ains at a given moment is 
liable to be disturbed by the least change, either in the inner 
consciousness, or in the outer conditions. 

In other words, when we speak of the spirituality of the 
Indian people, it is to the disposition of their psychic elements 
that we refer, to the tone and temper of the soul they ])os.scss 
and to a constant nearness of latent spiritual possibilities, that 
may at any time materialise, and the con.sequcnt possibilities of 
a spiritual impulse, that may at any time awaken. 

Other peoples ha\'e other and more concrete virtues to be 
proud of; but the Indian has his soul as his most characteristic 
possession. 

That is not to say tiiat other j^eoples of the world are .soul- 
le.ss, and that India alone may claim to pos.sess the treasure. 
But no other people has lived .so much in and from the .soul, none 
other has sacrificed so much for the sake of this one thing need- 
ful. The soul-consciousness in other nations lies veiled behind 
the more pressing activities and immediate occupations of the 
external nature; at the most, wl at is characteristic in them is 
the .soul, not in its pure and fui,,'*aniental being, but expressed, 
and therefore enca.sed and limited, within some particular mode 
of becoming. In India, on the other hand, the external acti- 
vities and operations have never altogether swamped or clouded 
this soul-consciousness ; they have been either subjugated to it 
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as minor auxiliaries or totally sacrificed as obstacles. The 
Indian’s soul is not imbedded in some far-off region of his un- 
conscious nature ; he has succeeded in raising it up and bringing 
it forward to the level of his waking consciousness, — as the 
golden-tusked Divine Boar lifted the Karth out of the dark depths 
of the primeval deluge to the light of the Day. 

The French, for example, ha\'e developed as a people a 
special characteristic and mental turn that has set its pervading 
impress upon their culture and civilisation, upon their creations 
and activities ; that which distinguishes them is a fine, clear 
and subtle I'ational, logical, artistic and literary mind. France, 
it has often been said, is the head of modern Europe. The 
Indians are not in the same way a predominantly intellectual 
race, in spite of the mighty giants of intellect India has always 
produced, and still prodvrccs. Nor are they a literary race, 
although a rich and grandiose literature, unrivalled in its own 
great qualities, is their patrimony. It was the few, a small 
minority, almost a closed circle, that formed in India the (.Hite 
whose interest and achievement lay in tin's field ; the character- 
istic jx)vver, the main life-current of the nation, did not flow this 
way, but follov. ed a different channel. Among the ancients the 
Greeks, and au'.ong the moderns the French alone, can right- 
fully claims us their special getiius, as the Inill-mark of their 
corporate life, a high intellectual and literary culture. It is to 
this treasure, — a serene and yet vigorous and organised rational 
mind, coupled with a wonderful felicity of expression in speech, 
■—that one turns when one thinks of the special gift that modem 
France and ancient Greece have brought to the heritage of 
mankind. 

Again, the Japanese, as a people, have developed to a con- 
summate degree the sense of beauty, es2:)ecially as a^iplied to 
life and living. No other people, not even the old-v.orld Greeks, 
pos.sessed almost to a man, as do these children of the Rising 
Sun, so fine and infallible an aesthetic .sensibilitv, — not static or 
abstract, but of the dynamic kind. — uniformly successful in 
making out of their work a-day life, even to its smallest ac- 
cessories, a flawless object of art. It is a wonder to see in Japan 
how, even an unlettered peasant, away in his rustic enviionment, 
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chooses with unerring taste the site of his house, builds it to the 
best advantage, arranges everything about it in a faultless 
rhythm. The whole motion of the life of a Japanese is almost 
Art incarnate. 

Or take again the example of the British people. The 
practical, successful life instinct, one might exen call it the busi- 
ness instinct, of the Anglo-Saxon races is, in its general 
diffusion, sometliing that borders on the miraculous. Kven their 
Shakespeare is reputed to haxe been x-ery largely endoxved xvitli 
this national xnrtue. Tt is a faculty xvhich has xcry little to do 
with calcmlation, or xvith much or close thinking, or xvith any 
laborious or subtle mental operation, — a quick or active, mind is 
perhaps the last thing xvith xvhich the British people can be 
accredited ; this instinct of their is something .s]) )ntaneous, al- 
most aboriginal, moving xvith the sureness, the rnthlessness of 
nature’s unconscious mox-enients, — it is a tdc/, natixe to the 
force that is life. It is this attribute which the Knglishinan 
draxx's from tiie collectixe genius of his race that marks him out 
from .'iinong all others; this is his /or/r, it is this xvhich has 
created his nation and made it great <ind strong. 

All other nations luixe this one, or that other, line of self- 
expre.ssion, special to each ; but it is India’s characteristic not to 
hax’c had any such single and definite iiwdiis vivendi — what was 
single and definite in her ca.se xvas a mode not of living but of 
being. India looked above all to the xerx' self in things, and in 
all her life-expressions it xvas the soul per sc xvhich mattered to 
her,-- even as the great Yajnavalkya said to his xvife Maitreyi, 
dtrnanastu kdmdya sarvain priyain hhavati. The cxpre.ssions 
of the self had no intrinsic x ahie of their own and mattered only 
so far as they svmbolised or embodied or pointed to the secret 
reality of the Athian, And perhaps it xvas on this account that 
India’s creative activities, ex’en in external life, xvere once upon 
a time so rich and varied, .so stupendous and full of niaiwel. 
Because .she xvas attached and Innited to no one dominating 
poxver of life, she could create infinite forms, so many channels 
of power for the so^l whose reali.sation xx'as her end and aim. 

There was no department of life f)r culture in xvhich it could 
be said of India t ’at .she was not great, or ever, in a way, 
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supreme. From hard practical politics touching our earth, to 
the nebulous regions of abstract metaphysics, everywhere India 
expressed the power of her genius equally well. And yet none 
of these, neither .severally nor collectively, constituted her specific 
genius; none showed the full height to which she could raise 
herself, none compassed the veritable amplitude of her innermost 
reality. It is when we come to the domain of the Spirit, of God- 
realisation that we find the real nature and .stature and genius 
of the Indian people ; it is here that India lives and moves as in 
Iier own home of Truth. The greatest and the most popular 
names in Indian history are not names of warriors or statesmen, 
nor of poets who were only ])oets, nor of mere intellectual 
philosophers, however great they might be, but of Rishis, who 
saw and lived the Truth and communed with the gods, of 
Avataras who brouglit down and incarnated here below some- 
thing of the supreme realities beyond. 

The most significant fact in the hi.storv of India is the un- 
broken continuity of the line of her spiritual nursters who never 
ceased to a])pe;ir even in the midst of her mo.st dark and 
distressing ages. Ivven in a decadent and fa.st disintegrating 
India, when the v hole of her external life was a mass of ruins, 
wlien her ixiiitioal and economical and even her cultural life wa,s 
brought to .sLagn.'ition and very near to decomposition, this un- 
dying Fire in her secret heart ivas ever alight and called in the 
inevitable rebirth and rejuvenation. Ramakri.shna, with 
Vivekananda as his emanation in life-dynamic and material, 
symbolises this great secret of India’s evolution. The promise 
that the Divine held out in the Gita to Bharata’s descendant 
finds a ready fulfilment in India, in Bharata’s land, more perhaps 
than anywhere else in the world; ^or in India has the Divine 
taken birth over and over again to save the pure in heart, to 
destroy the evil-doer and to establish the Right lyacv of life. 

Other peoples may be the arms and the feet and the head 
of Humanity, but India is its heart, its soul — for she cherishes 
always within her the Tnith that lives for ever, the flaming 
God-head, the Immortal awake in mortality, as say the Vedas, 
ftmrito martyeshu ritdvd. 



THE HAULS AND THEIR CULT OF MAN 

By Kshitimohan Shn. 

Baiil means madcap, from hdyii (Skt. Vayii) in its sense of 
nerve-current, and has become the appellation of a set of people 
who do not conform to established social usage. Some try to 
derive the name Baiil from bdyii in its other meaning of air- 
current, on the supposition that in the cult of the Baiils, realisa- 
tion is dependant on the rousing of the spiritual forces by 
regulated breathing exercises. I am unable to accept this, 
because from the Shiva-Samhitd and other books we find that 
it is wisdom gained by meditation and concentration that is 
clearh" laid down to be the means of realisation. Moreover 
the former derivation is supported hy the following verse of 
Narahari : 

That is why, brother, I became a madcap Baiil. 

No master I obey, nor injunctions, canons or .cnstonis, — 

Now no men-inade distinctions have any hold on me, — 

And I revel only in the gladness of iny own welling love. 

Ill love there’s no separation, but commingling always, 

So I rejoice in song and dance with each and all. 

Here the term Baiil and its meaning occur together. These 
lines also introduce us to the main tenets of tlie cult. The free- 
dom, however, that the Baiils seek from all forms of outward 
compulsion, goes even further, for among such are recognised 
as well the compulsions exerted by our desires and antipathies. 
Therefore, according to this cult, in order to gain real freedom, 
one has first Id die to the life of the world whilst still in the 
flesh, — for only then can one be rid of all extraneous claims. 
Those of the Baiils wlio have IsJamic leanings call such '‘death 
in life’’ fana, a term used by the Sufis to denote union with the 
Supreme Being. True love, according to the Baiils. is incom- 
patible with any kind of compulsion. Unless the bonds of 
nece.ssity arc ovcr.onic, liberation is out the question. Love 
represents the .. .alth of life which is in excess of n^ed. The 
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idea appears to be the same as that under which the ucchista 
(surplus) is exalted in the Atharva Veda (XI, 9). It should 
also be noted that Kabir, Nanalc and other upper Indian devotees, 
use the work bdur in the same sense of madcap, and in their 
verses there are likewise numerous references to this idea of 
“death in life.” 

The Baiil cult is followed by householders as well as home- 
less wanderers, neither of whom acknowledge class or caste, 
special deities, temples or sacred places. Though they con- 
gregate on the occasion of religious festivals, mainly of the 
Vaishnavas, held in special centres they never enter any temple. 
Thev do not .set up any images of divinities, or religions symbols, 
in their own places of worship or mystic realisation. True, they 
sometimes maintain with care and reverence, spots sacred to 
some esteemed master or devotee, but they perform no worship 
there. Devotees from the lowest strata of the Plindn and Moslem 
communities arc welcomed into their ranks, — hence the Bahls 
aie looked down upon by both. It is possible that their own 
contempt for temples had its origin in the denial of admittance 
therein to their low class brethren. Anyhow they have no use 
for I'hdkor-thoJcor (deity nr divinity) .say they. What need have 
we of other temples, — is not this body of ours the temple where 
the Supreme Spirit has Ilis abode? The human bod}’, despi.scd 
by most other religions, is thus for them the holy of holies, 
wherein the Divine is intimately emshrined ns the Man of the 
Heart. And in this wise is the dignity of Man upheld by them. 

Kabir, Nanak, Ravidas, Dadu and his followers, have al.so 
called man’s 1x>dy the temple of God. — the microcosm in which 
the cosmic abode of the all-pervading vSupreme Being is repic- 
.sented. 

Kabir says : 

In this body is the Garden of Paradi.'H; ; herein are comprised the 
.seven .seas and the myriad stars ; here is the Creator manifest. (I — loi). 
In this arc the temples of the gods and all pilgrimages (l-Ss). 

Dadu says ; 

This body is my scripture ; herein the All-Merciful has written for 
nie His message. 
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Rajjab (Dadu’s Chief Moslem disciple) says : 

Within the devotee is the i:>aper on which the scriptures are written 
ill letters of Life. But few care to read them ; they turn a deaf ear to the 
message of the lieart. 

Most Indian sects ado^it some distinct way of keepinj^ the 
hairs of head and face as a si.yn of their sect or order. Therefore, 
so as to avoid being dragged into any such distinctions, the Bittils 
tdlow hair and beard and moustache to grow freely. Thus do we 
remain simple, they say. The similar practice of the Sikhs in 
this matter is to be noted. Neither do the Banks believe that 
lack .of clothing or bareness of body conduce to religions merit. 
According to them the whole body should be kept decently 
covered. Hence their long robe, for which if they cannot afford 
a new piece of cloth, they gather rags and make it of patches. 
In this they are different from the ascetic sanydshis, bnt resemble 
rather the Buddhist monks. 

The Baiils do not believe in aloofness from, or renunciation 
of, any person or thing; their central idea is yoya, attachment to 
and communion with the divine and its manifestations, as the 
means of realisation. We fail to recognise the temjilc of God 
in the bodily life of man, they explain, because its lamp is not 
alight. The true vision must be attained in which this tenpile 
will become manifest in each and c\ery Ininian body, whereu^xm 
mutual communion and worsliip will spontaneously arise. Truth 
cannot be communicated to those on whom you look down. Yon 
mu.st be able to .see the divine light that shines within them, for 
it is your own lack of vision that makes all seem dark. 

Kabir saj’s the .same thin<( : 

In every abode the light dotli shine ; it is you who arc blind that 
cannot sec. When by dint of looking and looking you at length can 
di.sccrn it, the v. ils of this world v i’! be torn a.sundcr (II- .yj). It is becau.se 
tlic devotee is not in coninninion tl a) he say-; the goal is far away (11-34). 

Many such .similarities are to be observed between the 
sayings the Ihitil:, and those of the Upper Indian devotees of the 
Middle Ages, but unlike the -ase of the followers of the latter, 
the Baiils did n * bee "lie crystallised into any particular order 
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or religious organisation. So, in the Bdiils of Bengal, there is to 
be found a freedom and independence of mind and spirit that 
resists all attempt at definition. Their songs have given e.^pres- 
sion to the very heart of rnral Bengal. With no claims to erudi- 
tion or prestige of tradition, the spiritual heights attained by 
these social outcastes are yet rare even in the highest of religious 
orders. Their songs arc unique in courage and felicity of expres- 
sion. But under modern conditions, they are becoming extinct 
or at best holding on to external featuix'S bereft of their original 
specialit}'. It would be a great pit\- if no record of their achieve- 
ments should be kept before their culture is lost to the world. 

Though the Baiils count amongst their following a \ariety 
of sects and castes, both Hindu and Moslem, chiefly coming from 
the lower social ranks, they refuse to give any other account 
of themselves to the questioner than that they are Baiils. They 
acknowledge none of the social or religious formalities, but delight 
in the everchanging ])lay of life, which cannot be expressed in 
mere words, but of which something may be captured in song, 
through the ineffable medium of rhythm and tune. 

Their songs are passed on from Master to disciple, the latter 
when competent adding others of his own, but, as already men- 
tioned, they are ne\or recorded in book form. Their replies to 
questions are usually given by singing appropriate selections 
from the.se songs. If asked the reason wlnq they say : “W’e 
are like birds. We do not walk on our legs, but fly with our 
wings.” 

There was a Brahmin of Bikrampur, known as Chhaku 
Thakur, who was the discijile of a Baiil of the Namasudra caste 
(accounted one of the lowest) and hence had lost his place in his 
own community. When admonished to be careful about what 
he uttered, so as to avoid popular odium, he answered with tlie 
song : 

Let them relieve their minds by saying what they will. 

I pursue my own simple way, fearing none at all. 

The Mango seed wall continue to produce Mango trees, 
not Jambolans. 

This seed of mine v.'ill produce the real me, — all glory to 
my Master ? 
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Love being the main principle according to the Baiils, a 
Vaishnava once asked a Baiil devotee whetlaer he was aware of 
the different kinds of love as classified in the Vaishnava scrip- 
tures. “What should an illiterate ignoramus like me know of 
the scriptures — was the reply. The Vaishnava then offered 
to I'ead and explain the text, wliich lie proceeded to do, while 
the Baiil listened with such patience as he could muster. When 
asked for his opinion, after the reading was o\-er, he sang : 

A ijoldsniith, nicthinks, has coniu into the flower garden. 

He would appraise the lotus, forsooth, 

By rubbing it on his touchstone ! 

Recruits from the higher castes are rare amongst the Baiils. 
When any such do happen to come, they arc reduced to the level 
of the rest. Are the lower planks of a boat of any lesser impor- 
tance than the upper ? — say they. 

Once, in Vikrampiir, f was seated on the river bank by the 
side of a Baiil. “Father,” I asked him, “why is it that you 
keep no historical record of younselves for the use of jio.sterity ? ” 
“We follow the simple way,” he replied, “and .so leave no trace 
behind us.” The tide had then ebbed, and there was but little 
water in the river bed. Only a few boatmen were to be seen 
inishing their boats along the mud. The Baiil continued : “Do 
the boats that sail over the flooded river lea\'e any mark ? What 
should these boatmen of the muddy track, urged on by their 
need, know of the simple way? The true endeavour is to keep 
oneself simply afloat in the .stream of de^ otion that flow.s through 
the live.s of devotees, — to mingle one’s own ilevotion with theirs. 
There are many classes of men amongst the Baiils, but they are 
all Baiils, — they ha\e no other achievement or history. All the 
streams that fall into the Ganges become the Ganges. So must 
we lose ourselves in the common stream, else will it cease to be 
living.” 

On another Baiil being asked why they did not follow the 
scriptures. Are wc dogs,” he replied, “that we should lick up 
the leavings of oi hrui; ? Brave men rejoice in the out-put of their 
own energy, thm,' create their own festivals. Those cowards who 
have not the pb\,( • :o rejoice in themselves, have to rely on what 
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others ha\e left. Afraid lest the world should lack festivals in 
the future, they save up the scraps left over by their predecessors 
for later use. They are content with glorifying their forefathers 
because they know not how to create for themselves.” 

If you would know that Man 
Simple must be your endeavour. 

To the region of the simple must you fare. 

Pursuers of the path of man’s own handiwork, 

Who follow the crowd, gleaning their false leavings,— 

What news can they get of the Real? 

It is hardly to be wondered at that i)eople who think thu.s 
.should have no use for history ! 

We have already noticed that, like all the followers of the 
simple way, the BAiils have no faith in specially sacred spot.s or 
places of pilgriniage, but that they nevertheless congregate on 
tiie (XJcasion of religious fe.stivals. If a.sked why, the Baiil says : 

We would be witliin hail of the other Boatmen, to hear their calls, 

Thai we niav make sure oiu lx)at rightly boats on the sahaj stream. 

Not what men have said or done in the past, but the living 
human touch is wli.it they find helpful. Here is a .song giving 
their ideas about pilgrimage ; 

1 would not go, my heart, to Mecca or Medina, 

For hehold, I ever abide by the side of my J''rieiul ! 

Mad would I become, had I dwelt afar, not knowing Him. 

Thereks no worship in Mosque or Temple or special holy day. 

At every step I have niy Mecca and Kashi, .sacrerl is every moment. 

If a Baiil is asked the age of his cult, — whether it comes 
before or after this one or that, — ^he says ; "Only the artificial 
religions of the world are limited by time. Our Sahaj (simple, 
natural) religion is timeless, it has neither beginning nor end, 
it is of all time.” The religion of the Upanishads and Purauas. 
even that if the Vedas, is according to them artificial. In this 
there appears to be an element of profound truth. 
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Baiils vvlio have a smattering of the scriptures say that in 
the first three Vedas, traces of this Sahaj religion are to be found, 
while as for the Atharva Veda, it is full of it. They claim 
further, that the followers of the Sahaj cult of the Baiils are 
specially referred to in the Vedas under the name Nivartiya or 
Nivyddiya, being described as those who couforni to no accepted 
doctrines, but to whom, having known the truth in its purity, all 
directions are free. Not bound by prescribed rites or ceremo- 
nials, but, in active commruiion with all by virtue of their 
wealth of the natural, they are ever mobile. I have, as a 
matter of fact, found in the Atharva Veda many references to 
the Vrdtyas (wliich may be translated as non-conformists) in 
these identical terms. I give a few examples ; 

'Ilie Vratya is ever mobile. He mnde even Pnijapati 

mobile (I, 15, i). 

The Vrdtya was active in all directions (I, 15, 2) 

The i'rdtya went forth in all directions, and with 

him went all else (I, 15, 6). 

Full of rasa (emotion), mobile and independent, the 
Vrdtya entered the world, and there remained 
as a sea of flowing rasa (I, 15, ;). 

The Vrdtya went amongst men, and with him went 
the leaders and the assemblies, the braves and 
the armies. 

The Atharva is also full of enigmatic verses similar to the 
sayings of the Baiils : 

The wise one who has known Brahma, he alone knows the whole 
of language. Ordinary men use only a part of it (IX, 15, 27). 

There is a truth inherent in the phenomenal world, in ignorance of 
which the heart k*’ows not bliss. !>■ search of this truth do the waters 
ever flow (X, 7, 37). 

Man is a wondrous temple. When it was made, the Gods came and 
took shelter the.’-ei)! (Xi, 10, 18). 

.ihe Baiils ';riy t Tn the body is the e.ssence of the world : 
in the world the e «'uce of the co.sraos. In the Mahi S.nkta of 
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the Atharva (12, i) and also in several other suktas (5,1 ; 7,1 ; 8,9 ; 
9,14; 9,15; etc.), we have wonderful expressions of the mystery 
of creation in similar cryptic terms, which may serve to throw 
light on many of the Baiil sayings. 

The Baiils claim that from the eternal Sahaj religion the 
Vedas have but culled some of its truths. But they repudiate 
the suggestion that it is they who are indebted for their inspira- 
tion to these scriptures ; for, as they say, what have ignoramuses 
like them to do with scriptures? They further assert that 
Vasistha, Narada and other well known Vedic seers, all pursued 
the mystic path of this Sahaj religion that permeates the world, 
and has yielded some of its truths to each and every religious sect. 
When, for instance, Nityananda joined the ranks of Chaitanya’s 
followers, he brought into Vaishnavism many of the Sahaj truths, 
for he belonged to that cult. Plis son, Birbhadra, was a Baiil. 
The Baiils freely make use of texts from the first portion of the 
Chaitaiiya CharitAmrita, the authoritative Vaishnava work by 
Krishnadas, an initiate of Nityananda’s branch; for, say they, 
though his attempt was to compose an oi*thodox treatise, many 
Sahaj truths crejit in, such as are not to expected from a mere 
Vaishnava. 

The Vaishnavas, the wandering sects of whom have a sujier- 
ficial resemblance to the Baiils, have not been able to attain to 
their catholicity of spirit, their power of making e\ery religion 
their own, and therefore despise them as lacking in proper 
restraint and self-respect. The latter, in turn, look down on the 
former as people to be pitied. “Had these Vaishnavas the under- 
standing, they would have known better,” say the Baiils. 
“Chandidas, Vidyapati and others were good Vaishnava poets 
simply because they had glimpses of Sahaj ideas, — but are their 
followers competent to understand their message? They took 
the idea of Rddha from us, but have dragged her down to the 
level of their low' desires. Devoid of the realisation of the simple, 
their minds, obsessed with the complexities of their literature, fail 
to do justice to the wealth they have inherited. At best they 
make an attempt at simplicity and naturalness in their songs 
and festivals, but in their lives, their temples, their rebgious 
observances, they are unable to get free of the shackles of their 
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scriptures. They have made a jumble of love and desire, the 
workings of the spirit and the inclinations of the senses. They 
have not the courage to realise that Jagannath, the Lord of the 
World, is everywhere, and that His class -destroying festival is 
for ever being held. So they cannot live up to the height of the 
words thc}^ use.” 

Having no faith in scriptures, the followers of the Sahaj cult 
believe onlj' in living religious experiences. Truth, according 
to them, has two aspects, inert and living. Confined to itself 
truth has no value for man. It becomes priceless when embodied 
in a living personalit3^ The conversion of the inert into living 
truth by the devotee, they compare to the conversion into milk 
by the cow of its fodder, or the conversion by the tree of dead 
matter into fruit. He who has this power of making truth 
living, is the Guru or Master. Such Gurus they hold in special 
reverence, for the eternal and all pervading truth can only be 
brought to man’s door by passing through his life. 

The Gitru is the past, the disciple the future, and the initia- 
tion the present, according to the Baiils. Past, present and 
future are thus .synthesised in the communion of Master and 
disciple. The Master as well as the disciple have likewise two 
aspects. The one is spiritual (chinmaya) the other earthy or 
worldly (mrinmaya) . The true initiation takes place when their 
spiritual aspects come into mutual communion. The mere 
physical proximity of their worldly aspects produces no result. 
The w'oman devotee, Khema, says : 

If for years and years yon hold on to the earthy part (of your Guru) 
leaving out the spirit, you will gain neither faith, nor reverence, nor 
wisdom. 

In the Indian religious cults only one Guru is ordinarily 
presupposed. The Tantrics acknowledge two, who give res- 
pectively intellectual and spiritual initiation. But in the Sahaj 
view such limitation of the number of Gums results in narrow- 
ness of realisation. Dadu indicates this in a verse of salutation : 
Dadu first salutes the colourless .Supreme Person, 

Next, as means of understanding Him, he 

salutes his Guru as divine. ' 
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And then he transcends the bounds of salutation, 
by offering reverence to all devotees. 

In the Chaitanya Charildmriia the salutions are to gurus 
in the plural. The author, Krishnadas, makes his initial 
ol>eisance to his six gurus. This Sahaj idea finds expression in 
the Tantras : 

As the bee in quest of honey flits from flower to flower, 
vSo do thou gather wisdom by going from ^Qurn to gwrv. 

The Baiil puts it thus : 

Hy what path comest thou, O Guru, the mystery I cannot solve, 
vSo it passeth my understanding where to leave my obeisance. 

According to the Raiils, initiation is a life-long process, to 
be gained little by little, from all kinds of gurus. On the occasion 
of one of their [‘estivals a friend of mine happened to ask a Baiil 
about his guru, to which he received this characteristic reply : 

Woaldst thou uinkc (;bcisancc to thy my heart? 

He is there at every stcj>, on each side of thy path,- 

for numberless arc thy ,^urus. 

To which of them, then, would.st thou make obeisance, my 

heart ? 

The welcome offered to thee is thy guru, tJie agony 

inflicted on thee is thy guru, 

Every wrench at thy heart-strings is thy guru, that maketh 

the tears to flow. 

My baffled friend tried again by asking the same Baiil from 
whom he first received initiation. Then came the song : 

The day I was born 1 received my first initiation, 

With onc-syllabled mantram I begged my mother’s grace. 

The tears of a mother, the milk of a mother, my hTc from 

from my mother, 

And withal my mother’s training I received. 

Not a breath have I drawn but J gained initiation,— that’s 

my firm conviction. 
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The conclusion to u hich they come is that the guru is within. 


The guru who is the fount of wisdom resides in thine own home. 
A great mistake hast thou made by giving heed to the 

teachings of all the world. 

And again : 

The voice from the depths tells thee that the guru is in 

the lotus of the heart. 

() distraught ! Cease from thy turmoil, — there the darkness- 

killing light doth shine. 


So also Kabir : 


The Self, the Guru, abideth near to thee 

Awake, awake, O my heart. (II, 20). 


Not that the Raiils do not admit any outward guru, but he 
is a danger to be feared, they feel, as well as a help to be sought ; 
for, if he imposes himself on his disciple, he kills the latter’s 
own spirit, — a murder worse than the killing of the body. 

The lamp gives light from afar, still further away the sun. 

The guru gives light without heat who sits aloof in the truth. 

So, say the Raiils, the guru should minister to his disciple 
from his distance : 

The bird' fosters its young under its wing, the fish keeps 

its fry at its side. 

But the turtle hatches its eggs in the sand from afar, — 
this the wise Guru well knows. 

The Raiils also call the guru, silvya (lit. nothing, emptiness) 
not implying the absence of substance, bnt the spaciousness of 
freedom. The luminous exparrse of the sky above means more 
to tbe sprouting seed than the m iten’a! of the ground below. 
That Sdn5’'a is not used in it.s neg.ative meaning is dearly evident 
by its being also applied by them to tbe Supreme Being. 

Dadu has the same conception : 

>ATiat nam can be given to Him who is Nothing? 

Whatever name we use is less than the Truth. 
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And again : 

In Sunya doth Brahni, the formless the colourless, abide. 

And Diidu has beheld, bewildered, the dazzling light that is 

there. 

Sundardas has used the term Sunya in the sense of the 
Supreme Peace in which the de\'otce lo.ses him.self. 

The BaiiLs say that emptiness of time and space is required 
for a play-grotmd. That is why God has preserved an emptiness 
in the heart of man, for the sake of His own play of Love. 
Therefore the gum who is sunya “fosters hut pesters not.’’ So 
far for the mystic theory. In practice, as we have seen, the 
Baitls pay high reverence to their gurus. 

Our wi.se and learned ones were content with finding in 
Brahma the tat (lit. that, — the ultimate substance). The Bdiils, 
not being Pandits, do not ])rofes.s to understand all this to do 
about thatness, they wa.nt a Person. So their Gcxl is the Man 
of the Heart {ntancr niduush) sometimes simply the Man 
{purusli). This Man of the Heart is ever and anon lost in the 
turmoil of things. Whilst He is revealed within, no worldly 
pleasures can give satisfaction. Their sole anxiety is the finding 
of this Man. The Baiil sings : 

Ah, where am I to find him, the Man of my Heart? 

Alas, since f lost Him, I wander in search of Him, 

Thro’ land.s near and far. 

The agony of separation from Him cannot be mitigated for 
them by learning or philosophy ; 

Oh these words and words, my mind would none of them. 

The Supreme Man it must and shall discover ! 

So long as Him I do Jiot see, these mists slake not my thirst. 

* 

Mad am I, for lack of that Man 1 madly run about, 

For his sake the world I’ve left ; for Bishd naught else will 

serve. 

This Bishti w'as a bhuin-nidli by caste, disciple of Bala, the 
Kaivarta. 
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This cult of the Man is only to be foiind in the Vedas hidden 
away in the Purusha-snkta (A. V. 19.6). It is more freely 
expressed by the Upper Indian devotees of the Middle Ages. It 
is all in all with the Baiils. The God whom these illiterate out- 
castes seek so simj^Iy and naturally in their lives, is obscured by 
the accredited Religious Leaders in philosophical systems and 
terminology, in priestcraft and ceremonial, in institutions and 
temples. Hence their lament : 

Thy path, O Lord, is hidden by mosque and temple. 

Thy call I hear, but priest and guru stop the way. 

What gives peace to niy heart, sets but the world abla/.e, 

The cult of the (^ne dies in the conflict of the many, — 

Its door closed by the locks of Koran, Puran and rosary. 

Even the way of renunciation is full of tribulation, 

Wherefore weeps Madan in despair. 

Kabir has the following observations on this point : 

You refuse the pure water tiiat is before you, 

Waiting to drink until you have dug a reservoir ! 

❖ 


The vSniriti, daughter of tlic Vedas, has come to bind you 

in unbreakable shackles. 


The hedge that you put round the fields is itself exhausting 

their soil. 


Those who know all the rest hav- their heaven and hell, 
Those who know God have neither. 

Dadu thus extols the followers of the simple way : 

They trouble not about lafe and Death, they hide not in the 

forest, 

They shirk not llie touch of water or wind, with Him they ever 

abide. 
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Neither confined to the home, nor wandering abroad, 

They torture not the body, but are attuned to the wise guru's 

mind. 

Not satisfied with the avatdrs (incarnations of God) mentioned 
in the scriptures, the Baiil sings ; 

As we look on every creature, we find eaeh to be His avatar. 

What can you teach us of His ways?- -in over-new play He 

wondrously revels. 

And Kabir also tells ns : 

All see the Eternal One, but only the devotee, in his 
solitude, recognises Him. 

A friend of mine was once much impressed by the reply of 
a Baiil who was asked why his robe was not tinted with ascetic 
f ohre : 

Can the colour show outside, i nless the inside is first 

tinctured ? 

Can the fruit attain ripe sweetness by the painting of its 

skin ? 

This aver.sion oi the Baiil from outward marks of distinction 
is also shared by the Upper Indian devotees, as we have elsewhere 
noticed . 

The age-long controversy regarding dwaita (duali.sm) and 
adivailn (monism) is readily solved by the.se wayfarers on the path 
of Love. Lo\c is the simple striving, love the natural com- 
munion, so believe the Baiils. "Kver two and ever one, of this 
the name is Love,” say they. In love, one-ness is achieved with- 
out any loss of respective self-hood. Some of their ideas on 
this point are to be found in the Chaitunya-Charitdvuita, from 
which we cull a few stray lines : 

The follower of Love obeys neither reason nor scripture. 

5H 

He who worships Krishna by the way of Love, easily tastes of his 

sweetness. 
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Neither wisdom nor austerity is part of Love. 


Love seeks to please Cod ; desire seeks to please oneself. 


Not for me the cheap love dependent on riches. 

He who glorifies Me and despises himself, — Me he captures 

not with such love. 

I give the name of love to that which has 

the two-fold aspect : 

The love accompanying the right of possession, 

the love free of all tics. 

The last idea occurs thus in Dadu : 

The body is for the world : the dweller within it for God. 

The B<^uls also have their own ideas in retjard to the love 
of man for woman. Reinpf asked whether he had experienced 
.snch love, a Bahl replied : “I once had a wife, my son, and 
for ten years or more my body was by her side. Then she 
departed from this world. It was ten or more years after that 
when, suddenly, for a moment, T knew her for the first time. 
And at her lovinjj touch I became as "old.” 

The Chaityana Charitamrita, has the vei se : 

In mutual attraction they came together, leaving all else. 

But their union may or may not be, save by the grace of God. 

- - 

Naturally the Baiils do not look upon the love of woman as 
something to fight shy of, but rather as the greatest of helps to 
spiritual realisation. Space compels me to restrict myself to a 
bare outline of their doctrines in this connection. 

They compare woman to a flame, of which the heat is for 
use of the hou-vkold itself, bnt the light shines far and wide. 
The first i.s called her vtgraha (formal) aspect and the latter her 
tfgraha (ideal) aspect. In the lormer she belongs to husband and 
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home, in the latter she is capable of energising all and sundry. 
He who deals with her exclusively in the first aspect, insults her 
womanhood in its fulness. The internal enemies that obstruct 
the complete vision of her are, man’s lust, distraction and 
egotism. 

The idea of Parakiyd (the woman not belonging to one.self) 
has been wofully misunderstocxl. The Baiils look upon the 
knowledge of self as a dcx)r to divine realisation or liberation. 
But one’s self cannot be truly known unless it becomes manifest 
through the love of another. Even God the Omniscient knows 
not His own bli.ss, and so seeks to discover it through the love of 
ITis creatures (symbolised by Radha in the Vaishna^a Scrip- 
tures). So is the lo\e of a woman, who is under no social com- 
pulsion, appreciated by the Sahajids as a means of man’s self- 
knowledge and liberation. The idea has unfortunately been 
liegraded by being understood in some quarters as a plea for 
promiscuous love between the .sexes. 

Then come the terms ekarasa (the emotion that unites) and 
samarasa (the harmony of emotion.s). Space is overcome by the 
motion of the body ; time by the course of life. And all gulfs 
can be bridged by the spiritual process of saniarasa. If Shiva 
and Shakti, wi.sdom and devotion, remain apart, they cannot 
function to ainj^ purpo.se. “When Shiva and Shakti are united, 
tlien results saniarasa/^ 

Kabir says ; 

When Love and Renunciation flow together, like the Ganges 

and Janunia, 

Tliat alone is the sacred bathing place which can give the 
boon of [>ray6ga* (supreme union). 

vSays the Bdiil : 

While Shiva and Shakti remain apart 

The right and left streams (of reason and of feeling) 

remain apart likewise. 

Then reason is useless, all is emptiness, 

and liberation hopeless. 

*Tlie pilgrimage (lit. bathing place) at the confluence of the Ganges and 
Jumna is called Praydga, 
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Listen, O Mddha, says Jagd, 

Penances and formulas, fasting and pilgrimage, 

reading and learning all are then futile. 
If thou wouldst gain the supreme end, 

get the different streams to mingle. 

Samarasa, with its equivalent ekarasa, is there.^ore, obvious- 
ly another name for love. It is the outflowing joy of love that 
alone can serve to synthesise the several one-sided endeavours 
of man. “It is only by this sahaj (simple) way,” says 
Sundardas, “that man’s life can be attuned to the Divine 
song.” And as we have already shown, this sahnj way 
of love is the one that has been followed and advised by all the 
Indian mystics. 

Trikdlayoga (harmony between past, present and future) is 
another important doctrine of this cult. Life itself is the regula- 
tion of the activity of the present in accordance with both past 
and future. Kabir once admonished an irreverent learned 
person thus : “Your life is an expensive bridge of marble, but 
it has failed to touch both banks,” the implication being that 
he was sacrificing the future to the present. 

The Baiil gives the same warning thus ; 

You have devoured the three “times” {past, present and 
julure) all at one time 

To what end, O iiiiscrahle one, have you allowed yourself 
to come to this pass? 

You have bartered away the golden key, how will you now 
enter the treasure-house? — 

How gain \'our inmost .self? 

O wretched one, you bring your fate on yourself ! 


Great opportunities had you, my heart. 

But you let th' m slip with overmu h neglect. 

Yours is now the wondrous store- iiouse. 

But you have lc»st its mystic key. 

The folly of allov ing the material interests of the pre.sent to 
stunt the future gro'.vtk of the .spiritual life becomes apparent 
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when it is too late, — when those interests have flagged with the 
waning physical desires, but the wasted spiritual powers can no 
longer be recovered. 

The same need exists for the reconcilement of the antago- 
nism between the outer call of the material world and the inner 
call of the spiritual world, as for the realisation of the mutual 
love of the individual and Supreme self. It is a case for the 
application of the same samarasa. The God who is Love, say 
the Baiils, can alone serve to turn the currents of the within and 
the without in one and the same direction. 

Kabir says : 

If we say He is only within, then the whole Universe is shamed. 
If we say He is only without, then that is false. He whose feet rest 
alike on the sentient and on the inert, fills the gap between the inner 
and the outer worlds. 

The inter-relations of man’s body and the Universe have 
to be reali.sed by .spiritual endeavour. Such endeavour is called 
Kuyd SddJian (Realisation through the body). There are 
numberless instances in the poems of Dadu where the body has 
been eulogised as the seat of llic Almighty, the pilgrimage of 
])ilgrimages, the sacred place of worship, of realisation, and of 
final liberation. One of the recogni.sed methods of attaining 
this realisation, is the use of the rhythm of breathing as a rosary 
for meditation, in place of the usual beads. This process of 
realising the cosmic relation of body and universe through medi- 
tation on, or by the help of, the process of inhaling and exhaling 
the outer atmosphere, is called ajapajapa as distinguished from 
japa (the telling of beads). The anthropomorphic narrowing of 
tlie Infinite Spirit of the Univei'se by inviting Him into the 
confines of the body has, however, to Ixi guarded against. The 
endeavour should rather consist in the expansion of one’s own 
self into the universe by means of the cultivation of samarasa. 

Another process in this Kaya-sadhan of the Baiils is known 
as Urdha-srota (the elevation of the current). Waters flow 
downwards according to the ordinary physical law. But with 
the advent of Life the proce.ss is reversed. When the living 
seed sprouts the juices are drawn upwards, and on the elevation 
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that such flow can attain depends the height of the tree; It is 
the same in the life of man. His desires ordinarily flow down- 
ward towards animality. The endeavour of the expanding spirit 
is to turn their current upwards towrads the light. The currents 
of jiva (animal life) must be converted into the cui-rent of Shiva 
(God life). The former centre round the ego, they must be 
raised by the force of love. 

Says Dadu’s daughter, Nanimata : 


My life is the lamp afloat on the stream. 
To what bourne shall it take me ? 


How is the divine to conquer the carnal, — 

The downward current to be upwards turned? 

As when the wick is lighted the oil doth upwards flow, 
so simply is destroyed the thirst of the body. 

The Yoga Vdsistha tells us : 

Uncleansed desires bind to the world, purified desires give liberation. 

References to this reversal of current are also to be found 
in the Atharva Veda (X,2,9; 2,34). This reversal is otherwi.se 
considered by Indian devotees as the conversion of the stMila 
(gross) into the siikshma (fine). 

The Baiil sings : 

love is my golden touch, — it turns desire into service ; 

Earth seeks to become Heaven, man to become God. 

Another aspect of the idea of reversal has been put thus 
by Rabindranath in his Broken Ties : 

If I keep going in the same direction along which He comes to me, 
then I shall be going further and further away from Him. If I proceed 
in the opposite direction, then only can we meet. He loves form, so He 
is continually descending towards form. We cannot live by form alone, 
so we must ascend towiods His formle-ssness. He is free, so his play is 
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within bonds. We arc bound, so we find our joy in freedom. All our 
sorrow is, because we cannot understand this. He who sings, i:)roceer]s 
from his joy to the ti.nc ; he wdio hears, from the tune to joy. One comes 
from freedom into bondage, the other goes from bondage into freedom ; 
only thus can they have their communion. He sings and wc hear. He 
tics the lx)nds as He sings to us, wv untie them as we listen to Him. 

This idea also occurs in our devotees of the Middle Ages. 

The Yoga of the Baiils is essentially different from that 
of the Tantrics who are mainly concerned with the different 
methods of gaining occult and other powers for serving some 
end. The Sahaj endeavour seeks the bliss of divine union only 
for its own sake. Mundane desires arc therefore accounted the 
chief obstacles in the way. But, for getting rid of them, the 
wise Gnm, according to the Baiils, does not advise renunciation 
of the good things of the world, but the opening of the door to 
the higher self. Thus guided, says Kabir : 

I close not my eyes, stop not my ears, nor torment my body. But 
every path I then traverse becomes a path of pilgrimage, whatever work 
I engage in becomes service, lliis simple consummation is the best. 

The simple way has led its votaries easily and naturally 
to their living conception of Humanity. 

Rajjabji says : 

All the world is the Veda, all creations the Koran, 

Why read paper scriptures, () Raijab, gather ever fresh 
wisdom from the Universe. 

The eternal wisdom shines within the concourse of the 
millions of Humanity. 

The Bahl sings ; 

The simple has its thirty million strings 
Whose mingled symphony ever sounds. 

Take all the creatures of the World into yourself 
Drown yourself in that eternal music. 

The raising of the Retodhdrd (seminal current) to the higher 
centres, the process of piercing or rousing of the chakras (spiri> 
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tual force centres) are special esoteric doctrines of which I can 
only make passing mention on the present occasion. 

I conclude with a few more examples of Baiil songs, esoteric 
and otherwise, from amongst many others of equal interest. 

By Gangaram, the Namasiidrd. 

Ah, the comings and goings with every breath of ours, 

The mantram of ckarasa makes them all into one. 

In you are the fourteen regions, amid them is yourself, 

Yet of these comings and goings naught have you understood ! 
Meditate on this life movement, prince of Yogis will you be, 
Realising how finite and unbounded arc One, as you breathe 

in and out. 

Of all ages, then, you will count the moments, in every 

moment find the ages, — 

Tlie drop in the ocean the ocean in the drop. 

If your endeavour be but Sahaj, beyond argument and 

cogitation, 

You will taste of the nectar of rasa, the precious quintessence. 

Blinded are you by over much journeying from bourne to 

bourne, 

0 Gangaram, be simple ! Then alone will vanish all your 

doubts. 

Past the seven seas, across the eight mountains 
You will come to the essential principle. 

From pdial* then you will mount the sky, 

To descend again on the regions below. 

Throughout the six seasons wnll last your festival, 

In every kamalf wall be your play. 

By Jaga, the gum of Gangaram. 

Within you is the unfathomable sea, its mystery you have not 

solved, 

No banks or shores has it of scripture-texts or rules or rites. 

Over its bottomless, shoreless exnanse nor creed nor book 

will show the way. 


* . . The nether region, 

t • . bit, botns, used ^ f of man’s physical or spiritual forces. 
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Yet cross it you must, or fruitless will be your great boon 

of human life. 

Could you but open your locked door, to find your relations 

with All, 

If by the grace of your (hiru your obstructions be but removed, 

Tlien, says Jaga, would you be gloriously fulfilled. 

By Bala, the Kaivartd. 

Overhead is the mind-ravishing blue lotus of the sky. 

How dazzling shine its uncounted petals in the limitless blue. 

And as the beams of nectar flash from its sky-filling vastness 
The drunken mind flies into its ineffable expanse, enraptured .... 
Cries Bala, O brother, but what am 1 to do. 

For ever and anon I lose my way ! 

By Bisha, the disciple of Bala. 

The simple Man was in the Brindaban of my heart, 

Alas how and when did I lose Him, 

Tliat now no peace I know, at home or abroad ? 

By meditation and telling of beads, in worship and travail, 
quest gtx*s on for ever ; 

But unless the Simple Man comes of Himself, 

Fruitless is it all ; 

For He yields not to forccfulness of striving. 

Bisha’s heart has understood right well 

That by His own simple way alone, is its door unlocked. 

“Listen, O brother man,” declares Chandidas, “The Truth 
of Man is the highest of truths, there is no other truth above it.” 



SWAMl RAMA TIRATH 

An Appreciation. 

By C. F. Andrews. 


The name of Swami Rama is one which I have learnt to 
honour through long residence in the Punjab, where his chief 
inspiration is still to be found. In the United Provinces, also, 
his influence has spread for and wide. Again and again, I have 
seen faces light up at the mention of his name. PMucated men 
and women in North India have told me how miich they owed 
to him. He came at a time when a deep unsettlement was dis- 
turbing the minds of educated Indian students with regard to 
religious truth ; when the outer claims of the material world 
were becoming all absorbing. The training in the western 
sciences given in Indian Universities, divorced as it usually is 
from religious culture, had not infrecpiently led to an indifference 
to religion altogether. After College days, the modern student’s 
struggle for e.Kistence in the world had left little opjx)rtunity for 
the cultivation of the inner nature. A concentration of the mind 
on worldly success had gathered round educated life. The strain 
of being obliged to live at a more expensive standard was often 
itself the cause of the spiritual life being neglected, until it 
suffered from atrophy. 

Into such an atmosphere of getting and spending, Swami 
Rama’s unworldly spirit came with a message that commanded 
attention by its very contrast. No one could be long in his 
presence without feeling that the highest happiness in life was 
to be found, not in the things of the body, but in the things of 
the .soul. It was not that any one had taxight him the religious 
truths he held so dear. He seemed, from his earliest childhood, 
to have grown up instinctively with a realization of the .spiritual 
realities. Kvery instinct in his nature pressed him forward to 
the devout religious life. Many of those, with whom I have 
conversed about him. have told me of the innate spiritual power 
which he possesse.’, — a power which moved them profoundly 
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whenever they met him personally and talked with him. He 
was able to take their thoughts away from material things. He 
made them feel, if only for the moment, the realit}^ of spiritual 
experience. 

The published writings of Swami Rama Tirath show clearly 
the inner secret of his great j^^^sonal influence. There is a 
childlike simplicity in what he writes, and an over-flowing joy 
and happiness, won through self-discipline and suffering. These 
qualities reveal a soul that is at peace within itself and has found 
a priceless gift that it desires to impart to others. There is a 
striking personality behind his writings which makes itself 
manifest in his language and mode of address. There is on 
every page a definite refusal to appeal to those lower motives 
that are ordinarily urged, as making for success in life, and a 
determination to find in the soul itself, apart from outward 
circumstances, the secret of all true and lasting joy. 

The lectures tliat have been published have not had the 
revision of the author himself. He would undoubtedly have 
altered much and possibly abbreviated much. He would also 
have corrected tlie metrical form of some of his ])oems, which 
have clearly been put down on paper just as the inspiration to 
write came to him, without any laboured correction. But while 
there is a certain loss to the reader on this account, there is also 
considerable advantage. For what is lost in finish and correct- 
ness is gained in freshness and vitality. I cannot doubt, that 
the friends of the author were right in tenderly and piously 
preserving evei'y word of the manuscript before them. The 
readers will gladly make allowance for repetition and lack of 
finish, when the individuality of the Swami himself is brought 
so vividly before them by his manuscript notes. We seem to be 
talking with him, as we read, and he .seems to be talking with 
us. We feel the Swami himself present in his own words, and 
can almost picture him writing and speaking, — with a smile of 
happiness always on his face. 

If I were asked to point out, what I considered to be the 
special characteristics that mark out Swami Rama Tirath ’s 
writings, I should mention first and foremost the point I have 
already emphasised namely, the unworldliness that is everywhere 
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apparent. Wealth, riches worldly ambitions, luxuries, these are 
all laid aside without a murmur. The Swami’s own life had 
reached a calm haven, into which the stormy passions that are 
roused by the acquisition of wealth and worldly honours, had 
never come. His inner life had been free from such things. He 
cannot even understand them. The child nature seems to come 
out in him as he speaks of them. He smiles at them with almost 
boyish amusement from his own retreat, or mocks at them with 
a gentle irony. This laughter appears most of all in his poems. 

In the second place, I would mention his overflowing charity 
and kindliness of spirit. He tries to win men, not to drive 
them; to make the best of them, not to blame or scold them; to 
attract them by the power of his ideals, not to argue with them 
in useless and unsatisfying controversy. The bitter and 
rancorous spirit is ab.sent, and the tolerant spirit prevails. This 
is especially noticeable when he is dealing with religious beliefs 
other than his own. Here, he is always courteous and sympa- 
thetic. If he has any objection to make, he does it with an 
ajx)logy. He is the perfect gentleman in such matters. 

Usiially his attempt is to absorb and assimilate all that he 
can approve in the religion of another ; his one desire is to try to 
mould it into his own system of religious thought. In this 
I'espect, he shows the truly catholic spirit, which is the opposite 
of bigotry. For he has a very large share of that charity which 
‘thinketh no evil’ and ‘rejoiceth with the truth.’ 

The third feature that I should wish to notice in the life 
and writings of the Swami is his abounding joy. He was not in 
the least one of those gloomy ascetics, who, in chosing the path 
of renunciation, seem to have left behind them all human happi- 
ness. He knew what physical hardship and endurance meant, in 
a way that few can have experienced. But this did not embitter 
him, or make his central mes.sage one of harshness. On the 
contrary, the very titles of his lectures are sufficient to give a 
picture of the character of his owm mind. “Happiness within,’’ 
“How to make your homes liapp}'” surh are the subjects that 
appeal to him ; and his heart goes out in every word, as he tries 
to make his joyous me.ssage clear. It i.<5 the message of hi.s own 
experience, not that of another. He is full of a happiness him- 
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self, which he wishes to give to the world ; and he is never so joy- 
ous in spirit as when happiness is his subject. It is this, also, 
which bubbles over in his poems, waking in others an echo of his 
own laughter. The outward setting of these poems, as I have 
already said, may often be crude and grotesque, but the inner 
spirit may be caught by the sympathetic reader beneath the 
imperfect vehicle of expression. The message of this gay spirit, 
this ‘troubadour’ of divine .song, laughing at hardship and 
smiling at pain, is one that the world .sorely needs amid the des- 
Y)ondency of so much of modern life, as it is lived to-day. 

This mention of his poems leads me on to the last feature 
of his life and writings which I would wish to mention. 1 do so 
with considerable diffidence, as it is quite po.ssible that others may 
take a different view to my own. But what T would venture to 
say is briefly this, that I find in Swami Rama Tirtha’s poetic 
.spirit, which lies beyond his own philosophy, the highest value 
of his written work. In this, seems to lie its freshness, its origi- 
nality, its contribution to the world of thought. His romantic 
love of Nature, strong in his life as in his death ; his passion for 
.sacrifice and renunciation ; his eager thirst for reality and .self- 
abandonment in search of truth ; his joy and laughter in the 
\ictory he had won, are the true emblems of his inner spirit. 
They reveal his personality. It is the pre.sence of the.se, and 
other qualities such as thc.se, Avhich make him break out into 
.song, revealing the true |)oet behind the philosopher. To these 
qualities my own heart gf)es out warmly in res^xjuse. On these 
sides I find by far the .strongest attraction to the writer. 

With the full philo.sophy of the Advaita Vedanta, as it is 
often stated in the writings of Swami Rama, I con.^ss I have not 
yet seen my way to come to an agreement. Rightly or wronglj'^, 
it seems to me an illegitimate .short cut to the simplification of 
the problem of existence, — a solution which has overlooked cer- 
tain persistent facts of human experience. I am always conscious 
of obstinate and irreducible elements in the equation of God, 
the soul, and the universe, which the Advaita system itself does 
not seem seriously to take into account. I would refer for an 
instance, in this book, to the Chapter on the ‘Prognosis and 
Diagnosis of Sin.’ While containing some valuable thoughts. 
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this Chapter appears to me to be unsatisfying in its conclusions, 
intended as they are to form a final answer to the problems 
of the origin of evil and its elimination from the heart of man. 

But, on the other hand, with the poetic spirit of Swanii 
Rama, where his thought is still in solution, and not crystallised 
into a formal logical system, I have a sympathy which is not 
faint, but deep. Here I feel again on common ground ; and my 
whole heart goes out to the x'oung writer in his beautiful passages 
on renunciation as the law of life eternal ; or again in his vivid 
appreciation of l>eauty in nature; or again, to mention only one 
more instance, in his pure ideal of married life. I experience, 
in a measure, the same syinpathy when I read some of the poetry 
of the Upani.shads, or certain passages from that greatest of all 
Hindu poems, the Bhagavad Gita. There also the note is struck, 
which is heard many times in Swami Rama’s writings, that only 
in the unruffled silence of the soul can the divine harmony of 
the universe be heard. 

The spirit of Wordsworth among the Ivnglish poets, ai)pears 
to me very near akin to the heart of Swami Rama Tirath. In 
his fervent love of nature, T can well imagine him, during his 
later days of wandering among the Himalayan mountains, 
echoing Wordsworth’s great .sonorous lines : — 

I have learned 

To look on Nature, not as in the hour, 

Of thoiightk'ss youth : but hearing often times 
The .still, sad Inu^.ic of humanity. 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts : a .sen.se sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light o!' netting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 

A motion and n spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls thr:>t,i>;i all things. 
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Therefore am I still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that we behold 
From the green earth : of all the mighty world 
Of eye and ear, both what they half create, 

And what perceive. 

I have not been aJi aid to quote this famous passage at fnll 
length, even thongli it is so well-known by e\'ery lover of Rnglish 
literature, and so often quoted. For it is, I believe, the Poetry 
of the West, rather tha.n its philosophy, — especially the poetry of 
that wonderful Revolution Period in bCnglish Literature, which 
conies nearest to the heart of India. 

In the same way, I venture to believe, it will be the poets of 
Modern India, as they seek to bring their deeph' .sjiiritual 
in.stincts of the past into living touch with the new movements of 
the pre.sent, who will come neare.st to the heart of the West 
Ainong.st these poets of modern India, I would reckon that 
remarkable company of religious leaders, who have ajipeared in 
different jiarts of the country, during the la.st centurv, among 
whom Swami Rama’s tender spirit showed such early promise of 
fulfilment. 

In this appro.ximation lietween India and th.e West, there 
will remain much that the West is not likely in the end to adoiT. 
Hut there will be ninci! on the other hand, tliat will throw light 
on cherished and familiar religious truths, gi\ing them a new 
setting. I cannot refrain, in this connexion, from quoting a 
jiassage from Swami Rama’s lectures, which may illustrate mv 
meaning : 

111 the I,ord’.s Prayer we sav ‘Give us this day our daily 
bread,’ and in another iilacc wc say ‘Man shall' not live by bread 
alone.' Reconcile these statements: understand them thoroughly. The 
meaning of that Lord’s Prayer, when it was stated, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread,’ is not that you should be craving, willing and wishing : 
not at all. This is not the meaning. The meaning is, that even a king, 
an emperor, who is in no danger of not having his daily bread ; even a 
prince, who is sure that his daily bread is guaranteed to liim, — even be 
is to offer that prayer. Tf so, evidently, ‘Give us this day our daily bread’ 
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does not mean that they should put themselves in the begging mood ; that 
they should ask for material prosperity ; it docs not mean that. That 
prayer means, that everybody, let him be a prince, a king, a monk, anybody, 
is to look upon all these things around him, all the wealth and plenty, all 
the riches, all the beautiful and attractive oI)jects, as not his, as not belong- 
ing to him, but as God’s, — not mine, not mine, but (jod’s. That docs not 
mean begging, but tliat means renouncing: giving up: renouncing unto 
God. You know how I'lircasonable it is, on the j^art of a king, to offer 
that prayer, 'Give us this day our daily bread,’ if it be taken in its ordinary 
sense. How unrca.s-mablc ! Hut it becomes reasonable enough, wlien the 
king, while he is offering that prayer, puts himself into the mood, where 
all the jewels in his treasury, all the riches in his house, the house itself, — 
all thCvSC he renoinu'cs, as it were, he giv-es them up, he disclaims them, 
lie breaks conneclion with them, so to sa^^ ; and lie stands apart from fliem. 
He is the monk of n:onks. lie says, ‘This is God’s : this table, everything 
lying upon the table, is Ilis, not mine : I do not possess anything. Any- 
thing, lliai comes to me, comes from my Tkdoved One.’ 

Such a pas.sage as this tiives, on the one hand^ an example 
of vSwami Ramaks style, so simple, so direct, so careless with 
regard to repetition, if only the meaning can be made clear : and, 
on tile other hand, it explains, what I have called the api)roxima- 
tion of two diflereiit streams of human thonght, issuing from two 
different springs. These, in their conjunction, should do \ciy 
much indeed to fertilize the soil in which the man’s life is .sowm. 

We have in India, between the Ganges and the Jumna, a 
tiact of country known as tlie Doab wliere, between these tw^o 
w'aters, lie the rich alluvial plains, wdiich are ready for the seed. 
By means of cross cliannels, cut from one river to another, the 
whole country betw^cen the tw'o rivers can be irrigated. Thus, 
an abundant harvest may be gathered, year by year, from the 
welbwatered soil to satisfy the wauits of mankind. 

Eastern and Western conceptions of spiritual life are 
flowing forward to-day like two great rivers which come from 
different sources. We need the poet thinkers, both in the West 
and in the East, who ma^ be able to cut new channels from one 
river of human experience to another. In this way, the soil of 
human life will be en;i enlarged. 
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Among tile different intersecting channels of new thought, 
which are being cut, two appear to me at the present time to be 
of special significance. 

(i) From the one side, there is the approach made by the 
West towards the East, in what Tennyson has called ‘the Higher 
Pantheism.’ 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 

Are not these, ( ) Soul, the Vision of Him who reigns. 

Is not the Vision He ? Though He be not that which he seems, 

Dreams arc true while they last ; and do not we live in dreams? 

The ideas, contained in these lines, are still more clcarl\" 
stated in his later poem, entitled ‘The Ancient sage’ : 

If thou wouldst hear the nameless, and wilt dive 
Into the Temple-cave of thine own self, 

There, brooding by the central altar, thou 
Mayest hai)ly learn the' Nameless has a voice, 

P»y which thou wilt abide, if thou be wise, 

As if thou knewest, though thou cans’t not know : 
h'or knowledge is the swallow on the lake 
That sees and stirs the surface-shadow there, 

But never yet hath dipt into thi* abysm. 

The abysm of all abysms, beneath, within, 

The blue of sky and sea, the green cd eanli, 

And in the million-millionth of a grain 
Which cleft and cleft again for overmore, 

And ever vanishing, never vanishes, 

To me, 1113^ son, more mystic than myself, 

( )r even than the Nameless is to me. 

And when thou seiidest th}' free soul througli Iicai en, 

Nor understandest bound, nor boundlessness,’ 

Thou .secst the Nameless of the hundred names. 

And if the Nameless should withdraw from all 
Thy frailty counts most real, all thy world 
Might vanish like thy shadow in the dark. 

As we read this and other passages in modern English 
poetry, we feel as though we were back in the Upanishnds, repeat- 
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iiig Indian thoughts uttered long centuries ago : and there can 
be little doubt that India is in a great measure the source of their 
inspiration. 

At the same time, it is noticeable that along with this con- 
ception of an all-iDcruading Di\dne Nature, there has developed 
in the West, e\en more clearly and distinctly in modern times, 
tlie conception of an eternally 2)ei‘sisting human j^ersonality. 

Dark is the world to thee ? Thyself art the reason why : 

I''or is He not all but that, which has pow'er to say T am I.’ 

I'here w'ill always, therefore (so it api)cars to me) be a nearcr 
afiinity in the West to the School of Sri Ramanujacharya and the 
Vishisht-Advaita in some of its most iDcrsonal forms, than to the 
school of Sri Sankaracharya and the Advaita-Vedanta, — that is 
if I follow their implications correctly. The Bhakti School of 
the Indian religions ni3'stics will also ha\e their great attraction 
in the West for the same reason. 

Ill its negative aspect, the loss of iiersonal identity, or com- 
plete absorption, as the final end of the soul, is a conception from 
which the poets of the West shrink back with dread, rather 
than acccgit wa'tli satisfaction. This forms one of the main 
themes of Tn Memoriam.’ I would quote the following lines : 

That each, who seems a separate wliole, 

Should mov’e his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall, 

Rcmerging in the general soul, 

Is faith as vague as all nnsweet. 

Eternal Form shall still divide 
The elornal .Soul from all besides, 

And I shall know him when we meet. 

So the poet sings of his dead friend, and again in more 
passionate accents ;.t tlie close : 

Dear friend, far off, my lost desire, 

So far, so near, in woe and weal, 

O loved the nmst, when most I feel 
There is a low'er and a highe:' : 

Known a; i .luknown ; human, divine: 
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Sweet human hand, and lips, and eye : 

Dear human friend, that cannot die, 

Mine, mine, for ever, ever mine. 

Thus the modern West to-day expresses the conviction, 
wliich for century after century it has clierished, that love is 
eternal ; and that each individual soul has an eternal, individual 
existence through the inediuni of L,ove. 

Dove is and was my King and l.ord, 

And will be, though as yet I keep 
W'ithin his court on earth, and sleep 

I-Uiconipassed by his faithful guard, 

And bear at limes a sentinel, 

Who moves about from place to place. 

And whispers to the worlds of s)>acc, 

III the deep night, that all is well. 

Tt is again this central convictimi of the eternity and ultiinatc 
rcaiitjv of Love, involving both jicrsonal union and personal dis- 
tinction between sulijcct and object, that forms the burden of 
llie poetry of Browning, the rnost virile and forceful of modern 
Liiglish Poets : 

For Idfe, with all its yield of joy and woe. 

And hope and fear,-- -believe the aged friend — 

Is just our chance o’ the prize of learning Dove, 

How bovc might be, hath been indeed, and is. 

There is a certtiin real danger in tins emphasis on personalit}- 
in the West, in its individual forms, even when thus closely 
associated with the highest ideal of Love. For Love itself may 
liecome too individual and possessive. It may lead to a subtle 
self-assertion and to an individualism of a selfish type. It may 
well be true, that it needs some balance and correction ; and that 
the general trend of thought in the Fast, wliich often seems to 
the West so ‘impersonal,’ and lacking in ‘individualitv,’ nia}- 
he the true antidote needed. But one thing is certain. The 
West will never accept as finally satisfying any philosophy, which 
does not allow it to hold the faith that love between human souls 
niay be an eternal reality. 
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(2) From the side of the East, there is the approach made 
towards the West in what both Swami Vivekananda and Svvanii 
Rama Tirtha have made known by the title of ‘Practical 
Vedanta’; — the approximation, that is to say, of the modern 
Vedanta to the spirit of Christian philanthropy in its social and 
national a])])lications. Here again, the approach may well have 
its limits, and the social and national dcx clopment of the ICast, 
under the new Hindii impulse, ma\' differ, personal!}' both in 
kind and in degree from that of Europe, with its own religious 
disciidinc of nearly two thousand years. 

I do not wish to be understood to imply, that this religious 
contact between h'ast and West, in each instance, is conscious 
and deliberate. On the contrary, from both sides, it appears 
still to be almost unconscious, and often quite unexpected, — a 
mingling of two atmospheres (if I may be permitted to change my 
metaphor) rather than the conscious acceptance of any new 
definitions. Man}’, on cither side, would stoutly repudiate the 
idea, that any approximation as yet existed. But those who look 
beneath the surface, and ha\e watched the trend of thought, both 
in the East and in the 'West, tell us clearly that such an inter- 
mingling is actually taking place not from one side only, but 
with mutual advantage. 

It is becau.se Swami Rama Tirtha was so singularlv fitted 
to make .some of these ad^■ance.s, that I hold his published works, 
and the tradition he has left behind, to be of true historic value. 
Therefore I would wish to do all in my power to preserve his 
memory fresh and green. Such a saintly personality should be 
an inspiration both to those who knew and lo\ed him, and also 
to the younger student life of India, which has grown up since 
he pas.sed away. 

In conclu.sion, I trust that in the criticisms I have set down, 
in order to make clear my own position, I have not departed from 
that spirit of wide-hearted charity which was so marked a feature 
in Swami Rama Tirath himself. Pers<mally, I could not endorse 
the Swami s views in many ca.ses ; but as an earnest effort after 
truth and as the exj.re' sion of a singularly loving and lovable 
spirit, I would wish his writings a very wide circle of readers. 



THE NEXT WORLD 


A talk with Rahhidranath. 

Ill the eoiirsc of liis visit, Dilip-kuiiiar Roy raised the 
(jueslion wlicther the hopes and \-eaniings that are of such 
iiioiiieiit to us in the life of this world, could not be expected to 
luue tlieir continuity in the next life. 


The Poet said : In iiiy childliood I used to be \ery fond of 
nuts. riien it was not possible for me e\en to imagine that a 
time could come when this fondness of mine would cease, or lose 
its edge. Rather I used to take jdeasure in tlie thought that, 
when 1 was grown up, there would no longer be any obstacle 
to my buying and eating any quantity of them. Now that T 
have grown up, rmd i)ass and repass along shops piled with nuts 
of e\'ery kind, they muse in me no special inclination. It was 
likewise unthinkable for me that life could be at all worth living 
m the absence, (wen for a day, of my nurse who had brought 
me u]). Slunild a grown-up sceptic have cast any doubt on 
this, I would, had [ then the pow’cr, felt it my duty to banish 
such person for ever, for the good of the world. . . . 

Thus, in the course of this very life, wo j^ass on at every 
stage from one world to the ne.xt, forgetting our former play, 
breaking our old dolls one after the other. The yearnings of 
the previous stage become unmeaning in the next; nor do we 
make any complaint alx)ut it. On the contrary, it would have 
been a serious embarrasnient had w^e to drag on in (nir progress 
the accumulations of each successive stage. 


But, Sir, Dili])-kumar objected, our anxiety not to he 
"separated from the objects we hanker after in this world, is 
surely the main reason for our belief in the immortality of the 
soul. 
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The Poet replied : If the objects of our desire are to 
become immort:il, wluit is there to pre\eiit the objects of our 
aversion from becouiiu.e; immortal likewise? I'or myself, 1 
believe that the sj^ecific desires appertaining to our life in this 
world, find their natural ending tiierewith. Consider this. 
We desire to sa\-e up money because, in the economic conditions 
amidst v.diich we live, that has a meaning. At the same time, 
arc we not certain tha.t man cannot base his idea of immortality 
on the mad desire to go on saving and saving in another stage 
of existence where buying and selling with nione^' has no place ? 

Leave out money, Sir, said Dilip. But what about the 
bigger things that we are wont to think of as spiritual ? 

As for instance ? 

As is Lo\e. 

That aspect of lose, tlie Poet went on, whicli may Ixi called 
spiritual, is not limited by any special desires. Desire comes 
in, not in reference to love itself, but to its object. We would 
see and hear and touch the one we love. We seek to make the 
object of our love our own by means of our senses; not only that, 
but special ])!aces and .seasons, with their .sounds, scents and 
colours, come to be as.sociated in our minds with our belo\ed. 
It is .such multifariously complex desire that we call love. In 
a different life, where the whole .setting is altered, the desires 
and satisfactions that centre round the objects of our love in 
this world, can have no meaning. 

True Sir, Dilip conceded, with a change of einironment 
the outward expressions of love would doubtless be changed, 
but the basic feeling, neverthele.s.s, may well remain alive. 

The Poet said : What you mean, I take it, is that tlu- 
inward feeling for the object of our love in this world may con- 
tinue in the next iife; that is to say, it may be possible in r 
different plane of life to merlitatc on, ns an abstract memory, 
the per.son with whom we had sense-relations in this voric. 
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Let us put it to the test of a simpler example. May I expect 
to be as fond of a particular sweetmeat as I am now, when all 
that remains of it is but a meditation — a meditation, tuoreover, 
that has nothing to do with the eating of it, or with its shape 
or taste? But why, then, should I continue to call it a sweet- 
meat? r am fond of books as particular repositories of the 
wisdom or feeling stored up in their pages, exju'essed in langu- 
age made U]) of words and written in letters. But, in a stage 
of existence where knowing dfXis not depend on words, or their 
ordered arrangement, howe\er much thirst for knowledge I 
might still have, I could not continue to love books. The intel- 
lectual or emoti<'vnal pleasure that we may derive from particular 
persons cannot, similarly, be expected to survive when the 
mode of existence of those persons, as well as of ourselves, has 
become entirely dilTerent. W'ithout throat or thirst, the enjoy- 
lueiit of drinking lias no signilicance. 


Then what do you say ? 

I sa\- nothing, becau.se T know nothing of the world here- 
after. 

But then 


Wait a minute. T,et me try to clear up the quc.stion. If 
we make any guess alxnit what we call our world, — -that 
with which we hold commerce— without reference to the 
specific means wherewith we maintain our relations with it, 
such attempt needs must be futile. We all know how limited 
.are our jierceptions. Our eye or ear can deal with but a small 
fraction of the totality of light or sound waves. Then again, 
our mind can function as a sensorium only to a limited extent. 
We can know the things of our world merely as they can be 
apprehended by us through all these limitations. If the range 
of my eye-.sight, for instance, were to be extended even a little 
beyond the gamut of the rainbow, everything for me would 
hav’e an entirely different aspect. 

Our scriptures call this universe of o\us Brohmdnda , the 
^.kg of Brahma. What then is the shell of this Just 
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these limitations of our faculties of perception. This vast 
world, so far as it is knowable and seusible by me, is confined 
within the range of my mind. I cannot think that the joys 
and sorrows, the desires and satisfactions, that I experience 
while in this circumscribed state, will remain everlasting under 
all conditions. 

Am T then to understand. Sir, that you do not believe in 
the immortality of the soul. 

There, exclaimed the Poet, yoxi jump wide of the conclu- 
sion to which I was pointing ! Within the egg there is the 
chick. It knows nothing of the world outside. That which is 
inside the shell consists merely of matter for its sustenance and 
growth, — but it has neither day nor night. Let ns imagine a 
thouglitful chick which tries to tliink about its next life. If it 
cannot relish re-birth except as a continuation of its present 
conditions, then may we not smile as we admonish it thus : 
“Look here, child, fir.st come <nit of your shell and then talk 
of what you would or would not like.’’ We resemble that 
thoughtful chick if we talk of the desires or ideals of our shell- 
bound existence as demanding immortal continuation, — of the 
loss or inconvenience, forsooth, of not having the shade of our 
Rolls-royce motor car for our next life’s journey ! 


But, Sir, Dilip insisted, is it not the case tluit our persist- 
ent desire for the permanence of certain sati.'- factions, is the 
sole proof we ha\e of our own immortality? 


Our desires or s.atisf actions cannot amount to proof, said 
the Poet. The proof lies in the deep-seated instinct that woi'ks 
within us. You may call it a blind in.stinct, for not only is it 
not based on reason, but is even in^'niisistent therewith. 
Reason could not tell the chick that its final world is not that 
which is confined wi*^hiu its shell. A modern-minded chick 
would feel justified in laughing away such a suggestion. N^y 
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more, if the latter came to learn of old time chicks that had 
pecked at the shell and broken through, it would have con- 
demned such proceeding as an act of suicidal folly. Neverthe- 
less there is the instinct that impels the chick to break through 
the only shelter it has ever known. 

We see the same thing happening in man. Some 
equally deep instinct prevents him from accepting as final 
that in which he has found shelter from his birth, which 
to him is the only evident thing, beyond which his per- 
ceptions have never been able to range. He is moved to refer 
to it as his prison, to assert that liberation is in breaking down 
its walls. The belief that the Beyond which he cannot per- 
ceive, is not emptiness, — but rather that its attainment is the 
only fulfilment, — he calls his religion. 

If any of the chicks had been writing .scriptures they also 
would ha\e called the belief in liberation from the shell, their 
religion. No doubt there wo\ild also have been a host of 
sceptic chicks who would have had reason on their side. 
Doubtless, also, any amount of wildly imaginative speculation 
about the outside world wo\ild have found place in the scrip- 
tures of the former, but through them all would run the central 
idea that final fulfilment was to be found on the other side of 
the shell. 


Is this fulfilment you refer to. Sir, a state that is antoniali- 
cally attained by the soul on the death of the body, or does it 
presnjqw.sc a s])iritual liberation ? 


I was only discussing, the Poet replied, the foundation <^f 
our belief in the immortality of our souls. I am not prepared to 
say that the soul necessarily attains its liberation when freed 
from this body. 

Dot us return to the illustration of the chick within the 
egg. It gathers the courage to peck at its shelter only at a 
certain stage of its development. If the shell happens to be 
broken before that time, that does not result in its liber atiem . 
There can be no immorcality for the soul before it is ripe. 
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When the soul comes to a true realisation of its own immortality, 
and thereby gains the courage to set about breaking through 
the shell of the perceptions and desires of this world, then its 
success is proof of its liberation. While, for the sake of shelter 
and nutriment, it remains content with its shell life, it knows 
only its shell as final, it knows not itself. At that stage, as 
I said, I cannot suppose that the mere breaking of the shell 
will give it liberation. Our shdstras tell us that until the soul 
can attain the stage requisite for liberation, it has to go on 
being reborn in body after body, that is to say it remains in 
need of the shelter of an encased world of limited perception, 
subject to worldly joys and sori'ows. This it can break through 
only when it has attained a true realisation of its free self. 

And then? 

Then what happens is not for the chick still within the egg 
to describe. How can one who has not seen, understand light, 
or one who has not known the open sky, think of the expanse 
of freedom ? All that the encased one can say is, that the state 
of liberation is not describable in terms of the confined state, — 
liberation is, for such a one, unutterable. It is beyond proof 
because it is the ultimate truth. 

Editor’s Note. 

Our 3-oung friend, the interviewer, has come in for some unkind 
criticism in consequence of his name being placed where the name of the 
author usually apj)cars, in the articles giving authorised translations of 
his conversations with our Founder-President, as published in this 
Quarterly, and sometimes elsewhere republished. If Dilip-kumar’s 
enthtisiasm should have prompted him to take notes of interesting con- 
versations and, as in these cases, to get them published after revision by 
the person interviewed, .surely he de.serves tiothing but thanks from his 
readers. If the fact of the placing of his name under the heading of the 
article, after indicating that it is the report of a talk or discussion, should 
have misled any one in any v^ay, it is for the Editor to apologise. 
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By Rabindranath Tagori^. 

Mail has viewed the desire to be, that is in him, in two 
different ways. Some have held it to be an impulse of Creative 
Power, some a joyous self-expression of Creative Ivove. And 
man sets before himself different goals as the object of his life, 
according as he views the fact of liis being as the revea.lment 
of Force, or of Love. 

d^he value which our entity receives from Power is quitq 
different in its aspect from that wdiicli it receives from Love., 
The direction in which we arc impelled by our pride, in the 
field of power, is the opposite of that given by our pride, in the 
field of Love. 


Pow'er can be measured. Its volume, its weight, its 
jiioiiientum can all be brought within the purview of niathe- 
inatics. So it is th*e endeavour of those who hold pow’cr to be 
supreme, to increase in bulk. They would repeatedly multiply 
mnnbcrs, — the number of men, the number of coins, the 
number of appliances. When they strive for success they 
sacrifice others’ wealth, others’ rights, otliers^ lives; for sacri- 
fice is the essence of the cult of Power; and the earth is running 
red with the blood of that sacrifice. 

The distinctive feature of materialism is the measurability 
of its outwaard expression, which is the same thing as the finite- 
ness of its boundaries. And the disputes, civil and criminal, 
which have raged in the history of man, have mostly been over 
these same boundaries. To increase one’s own bounds one has 
necessarily to encroach upon those of others, bo, because the 
pride of Power is the pride of quantity, the most powerful tele.s- 
^'^'ope^ when pointed in the direction of Pow’cr, fails to rex eal the 
shore of peace across the sea of blood. 
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But when engaged in adding up the quantities of these 
forces and facts of power, we do not find them to be an ever- 
increasing series. In our pursuit of the principle of accumula- 
tion we are all of a sudden held up by stumbling upon the 
principle of “check” which bars the way. We discover that 
there is not only onward motion, but there are also pauses. 
And we repeatedly find in history that whenever the blindness 
of Power has tried to overrule this rule rhythm, it has com- 
mitted suicide. That is why man still remembers the story 
of the toppling over of the tower of Babylon. 

So we see that the principle of Power, of which the outward 
expression is bulk, is neither the final nor the supreme Truth. 
It has to stop it.self to keep time with the rhythm of the universe. 
Restraint is the gateway of the Good. The value of the Good 
is not measured in terms of dimension or multitude. He who 
has known it within him.self feels no .shame in rags and tatters. 
He rolls his crown in the dust and marches out on the open 
road. 


When from the principle of Power we arrive at the 
principle of Beauty, we at once under.stand that, all this while, 
we had been offering incense at the wrong .shrine ; that Power 
grows bloated on the blood of its victim only to perish of surfeit ; 
that try as we may by adding to armies and armaments, by 
increasing the number and variety of naval or aerial craft, by 
heaping up our share of the loot of war, arithmetic will never 
serve to make true that which is untrue ; that at the end we 
shall die crushed under the weight of our multiplication of 
things. 

When the Ri.shi, Yajnavalkya, on the eve of his depai'ture, 
offered to leave his wife, Maitreyi, well-established upon an 
enumeration of what he had gathered together during his life, 
she exclaimed : What am I to do with these, which are not of 
the immortal spirit ! Of what avail is it to add and add and 
add? By going oi-* increasing the volume of pitch of sound 
we get nothing but a shriek. We can gain music onl^ by 
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restraining the sound and gi\ ing it the melody of the rhythm 
of perfection. 

Man grows gigantic by the appropriation of everything for 
himself ; he attains harmony by giving himself up. In this 
harmony is peace, — never the outcome of external organization 
or of coalition between power and power. — the peace which rests 
on truth and consists in curbing of greed, in the forgiveness 
of sympathy. 


The question is : “In which Tritth is my entity to realise 
its fullest \ahte, — in Power or in Love?’* If we accept Power 
as tliat truth we must also rccogni.se conflict as inevitable and 
eternal. According to nia.nv European writers the Religion of 
Peace and Lo\e is but a precarious coat of armour within which 
the weak seek sheltei', but for which the laws of nature have 
but scant respect. That which the timid preachers of religion 
anathematise as unrighteousness, — that alone is the sure road 
which leads man to success. 

The opposite school do not wholly deny this. They admit 
the premises but tliey say : 

Adharmenaiilhate tabat, tato bhadrani pashyati, tatah sapatnan 
jayanti, — saiiiulastu vinashyati. 

In unriirhtcousncss they fyrosper, in it they find their good, 
through it they defeat their enemies. — but they perish at the 
root. 

Our will attains its perfection when it is one with hne, for 
only love is true freedom. This freedom is not in the negation 
of restraint. It spontaneously accepts bondage, because bond- 
age does not bind it, but only measures its truth. Non-slavery 
is in the cessation of service, but freedom is in service itself. 

A -village poet of Bengal says : 

In love the end is neither pain nor pleasure, 
but love only. 

Love gives freedom while it binds, for love is 
what unites. 
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Love is not a mere impulse, it must contain truth, which 
is law. It accepts limitations from truth because of its own 
inner wealth. Tlie child willingly exercises restraint to correct 
its bodily balance, because it has true pleasure in the freedom 
of its movements ; and love also counts no cost as too great to 
realise its truth. Poetry is much more strict in its form of 
expression than prose, liecause poetry has the freedom of joy 
in its origin and end. Our love of God is accurately careful 
of its responsibilities. It is austere in its probity, and it must 
have intellect for its ally. Since what it deals with is immense 
in value, it has to be cautiotis about the purity of its coins. 
Therefore, when our soul cries for the gift of immortality, its 
first prayer is , — Lead me from the unreal to Truth. 


The I'ather is working in his world, but the Beloved is 
lying asleep in our heart, in the depth of its darkness. He will 
wake only when our own love wakes. It may sound paradoxi- 
cal to say that we arc unconscious of our own love, as we are 
unconscious of the fact that the earth is carrying us round the 
sun. But the truth is that all parts of our nature are not fully 
illuminated, and in most cases we have the immediate know- 
ledge of oursehes, only on the surface where our miud is 
occupied with the temporary needs and ferments of our life. 

To wake up in love is not to wake up in a world of sweet- 
ness, but in the world of heroic cndea\our where life* wins its 
eternity through death, and joy its worth in suffering. As the 
most positive affirmation of truth is in love, it must realise itself 
through all .that threatens us with deprivation. Poverty is 
afraid of the smallest loss, but the wealth of the soul is measured 
by its sacrifice and therefore it re\ eals itself in utmost bravery 
and fortitude. Because it finds its resource in itself, it begs 
not praise from men, nor can punishment reach it from outside. 

The world of things in which we live mis.ses its eciuilibrium 
when its communication with the world of life is lost. Then 
wc have to pay with our .soul for objects which are imnicnscl'. 
cheap. And this can only h ppen when the prison wdlls 
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things threaten us with being final in themselves. Then it 
gives rise to terrible fights, jealousies and coercions, — to a 
scramble for space and opportunities, for these are limited. We 
become painfully? aware of the evil of this, and then try all 
manner of adjustment within the narrow bounds of a multilated 
truth. This leads to failures. Only he helps us who proves 
by his life that we have a .soul whose dwelling is in the kingdom 
of love, and things lose the tyranny of fictitious price when we 
come to our spiritual freedom. 


It is hard for us to free ourseUcs from the grip of our 
acquisitions. For the pull of their gravitation is towards the 
centre of our self. The force of perfect love acts in the contrary 
direction. And this is why love gives us freedom from the 
weight of things. Therefore our days of joy are our days of 
expenditure. It is not the lightne.s.s of pressure from the out- 
side world which we need in order to be free, but love which 
has the power to bear the world’s weight, not only with case, 
but with joy. 

Wealth is the symbol of power. Therefore, wealth must 
move and flow in order to be perfect. For ]Mnver is active, it 
is movement. But mere movement is sxiperficial. It must be 
a growth and therefore continual gaining. This gain is some- 
thing which not merely moves, but remains. The highest 
harmony of movement and rest is in the spiritual life, whose 
essence is love. Love of God, nay, love in all forms, is the 
reaching of the goal at every step, and yet never coming to a 
stop. 

Power, when it reaches its end, stops and grows careful 
of its hoarding. Love, when it reaches its end, reaches end- 
lessness and therefore is not afraid of spending its all. 
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The Function of a Library. 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

Most libraries are possessed with the passion for accumulation. 
Three-quarters of their books do not come into use, — their overgrown 
proportion even thrusts into a corner the specially selected few that are 
meant for being actually used. In our popular parlance, the man of 
large riches is called a great man. When a imllionaire comes into a 
gathering, they vie to do him honour, — an honour not dependent on 
what he has to give, but merely on what he has. M\ich in the same way, 
the bigness of a library is estimated by the numlK'r of its volumes. The 
facilities ofTered for their use that should have been its glory, are not 
deemed necessary for its pride. 

The words that are owned by our language have two different re- 
positories, — one is the dictionary, the other is its literature. It is useful 
to collect all the known words in a comprehensive distionary, though 
comparali\’ely but few of them arc actualh^ current. On the other hand 
the range of words found in literature, — which are living and therefore 
not one of which can l3e spared, — is ever so much less. And yet it has 
to be admitted that the value of literature is more than that of the 
dictionary. 

The same truth applies to the library. That i)art of its contents 
which is for the purpose of extensive accumulalion has its usefulness, 
but the other patt which is for constant and multifarious use, gives it its 
significance. The avcr.vge librarian, however, rarely takes thought or 
trouble to bring the largest number of bof)ks to the utmost use, because 
it is always easier to overwhelm the public mind with the mere display 
of quantitative abundance. 

In order to bring a library into the fullest use, it is necessary that 
is contents should be cl .ar!y and specifically brought to notice, otherwise 
it is difficult for the ordinary man to find his way about them, aii4 
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library is left as a city of vast accomodation that lacks sufficient means 
of communication. Those who frequent libraries on some special quest 
of their own, may manage to make a track for themselves by dint of the 
urgency of their particular pursuit. But the library itself should recognise 
its share of responsibility in the matter. Because it has the books, it is 
incumbent on the library to get them read, for then alone is it justified. 
It is not enough that it passively permits visitors: its invitation should 
be active. For, as the Sanskrit proverb tells us: tannashtani yannadiyatS, 
that which is not given is wasted. 

The usual thing is for a library to say : Here is my catalogue, come 
and select for yourself. But in the usual catalogue there is no introduc- 
tion, no invitation, no spirit of welcome. That library alone can be 
called hospitable, which sliows an eagerness to invite readers to the 
feast at its disposal, — it is such hosjiitality that makes a library big, 
not its size. That the readers make the library, is not the whole truth; 
the library likewise makes the readers. 

If this truth is kept in view, we at once realise what a great function 
is that of the librarian, llis duty does not end with the acciuisition, 
classification and care-taking of the volumes in his charge ; in other 
words, it is not exhausted by mere multiplication and division ; he must 
have a proper understanding of his books as well. If a liln'ary is too 
big, it becomes j/ractically impossible for the librarian adequately to 
ac(|inre such true understanding. That is why I feel that the big library 
can but function as a store-house, and only the small one serve as a 
refectory to furnish the wherewithal for daily sustenance and enjoyment. 

My idea of a small library is one that keeps bcx>ks on every subject, 
bait only select ])Ooks, not one of which is there merely as an offering of 
worship to Number, but each one of which stands on its own merits; 
where the librarian is a true devotee, devoid of ulterior seeking, free from 
pride in the mere loading of shelves, capalde of discriminate rejection. 
A liln'ary, in short, which makes just enough provision that can be placed 
before its guests for their delectation, with a librarian who has the 
qualities of a host, not a store-keeper. 

Consider, for instance, the case of a library which takes in a number 
of periodicals, published at home and abroad. If some one on the staff 
made it his duty regularly to compile a list of the specially interesting 
articles, and hang it up in a conspicuous place, would that not immensely 
increase the chances of their being read? As it is, three-fourths of these 
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remain unopened, encumbering: space and burdening the shelves as they 
keep on accumulating. The same is the case with new books. Very 
few librarians attempt to acquaint themselves, much less their constituents, 
with the contents. Yet is it not obvious that the wealth they have to 
offer should be made known as soon as new books come to hand? 

Made known to whom? In each case to a special circle of readers. 
Kvery library should have as its indispensable limbs such special circles 
of readers. These alone can give it life. The worth of a librarian I 
would gauge by his ixjwer of attracting and looking after such circles, of 
acting as the intermediary for an intimacy of relationship between reader 
and library. That is to say, on him is cast the burden not only of the 
books, but of their readers as well, and in the maintaining of both is 
the test of his efiicicncy, of the proper discharge of his trust. 

liven as to the books themselves, the librarian’s duly should not be 
confined to those that he can collect in his own library, but he must also 
keep himself acquainted with all those others that are published from 
time to time, subject by subject. For tl;e purposes of our school at 
vSantiniketan, for example, we have to keep ourselves in touch with all 
the publications intended for children, so as to be able to make our 
selection. Kvery library should assist in work of this kind. This they 
could do by keeping up-to-date lists of books on the different subjects, as 
they come out and gain reputation. If it became known that a particular 
library was endeavouring to discharge this duty, I am sure that the 
publishers would be glad to co-operate by furnishing it with lists of their 
publications, together with a resume of their contents. 

In conclu.sion it is my submis.sion to the All India Library Conference 
that it should consider the question of preparing and circulating such 
quarterly, half-yearly or at least annual list, from which the main features 
of the best new books in the Knglish language, — scientific, literary and 
historical,— -may be gathered. If it Ijc the object of this Conference to 
stimulate the founding and growth of libraries all over the country, then 
such object can be best oromoted by thus affording a guide to the books 
that should be piocuredj incidentally also thereby assisting the libraries 
in what should be their main work— not the mere procuring and keeping 
of books, but actively acf|uainting their constituents with and interesting 
them in their contents. 
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II. 

Mirabai. 

A brief sketch of her life,'^' 

By Anatiinath Basu, oj Visva-hharati. 

The cultural liistory of Mcdiieval India has never attracted the 
attention of scholars to the extent it should have done. There is even the 
notion in some quarters that during these centuries India like Kurope 
passed through a dark age in her history. But nothing can be further 
from the truth. 

The cultural records of this period, being mostly hidden away in the 
neglected vernacular literatures of India, were not accessible to the 
scholars whose attention was mainly rivetted on the Sanskrit and Pali 
sources, and who cared little, if at all, for the living language of the 
people, vSo that they lost sight of the fact, among others, of the great 
neo-Vaishnavite revival, producing personalities like Ramananda, Kabir, 
Nanak, Mird, Tulsidas, Dadfi, Surdas, and a host of others equally great, 
who enriched with their gifts of mind and heart and vision their 
respective languages and literatures. 

It is because we know so little of these men, their lives and works, 
and care perhaps even less, that the unity of Indian culture from ancient 
times to the present day seems to us a myth, for lack of the connecting 
links. A great gap between ancient and modern India stares us in the 
face, w^hich w'c know not how to bridge. 

But, to a careful student w’ho takes the trouble of searching in these 
neglected fields, these missing links will reveal themselves, and he shall 
see before him a picture of how through these long centuries India has 
been slowly unfurling herself, trying to realise herself through her great 
souls, and meanwhile giving expression to her inner yearnings. 

Here we .shall simply sketcli the life of Mirabai, one of these saints 
of Mediaeval India. She was a princess as well as a poetess of rare gifts, 
who has left us her songs as a spiritual heritage. In these songs are to 
be found an expression of the same aims and ideals that animate 
Ramananda, Kabir and the others, and which were the dynamic of the 
life of the time. 

’^From the Introduction of the writer’s forthcoming work, Mirah^it her life 
o^rid songs. 
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Mirdb^i was a Vaislinava devotee, of what school we do not know, 
nor does it matter. Her religion taught her complete surrender to the 
will of the Lord, and she left her palace and all its luxuries, her near 
and dear ones, in search of her God, whom she eventually found. 

Vaishnavism came, as it were, by way of protest against Sankara’s 
negative doctrine of mdyd. Ratnaiiuja and other reformers felt that such 
a philosophy could hardly meet the hankerings of the human soul; and 
Vaishnavism supplied the personal touch by giving a personal god. 

The eternal instinct of the human soul is to love and be loved. We 
need, not only knowledge as our guide, but also love as our support. In 
our worldly life, this love is or .should be supplied by our family and 
social relationships, — mother, father, husband, wife or friend, — on whom 
we may lavish all the love our little soul is capable of. This secular love 
Vaishnavism seeks to expand as a religions ideal embracing the Divine 
Person. The God of Vaishnavism is not at a distance from his devotee, but 
is, as father, mother, friend, or husband, the Beloved of our individual soul. 

And in the Krislina cult it was the last aspect of God as Lover and 
Beloved that found its fullest cxi>ression. Here man begins as the play- 
mate of God in this world-play, or vilasa as the Vaishiiavas call it, and 
ends by identifying himself with Radhd in a supreme self-surrender. 

Mirabai’s was tlie life of a perfect devotee. Her God was Giridhar, 
a name of Krishna ; for Him she lived ; for Him she gave up the luxury 
and ease that was hers for the asking, and became a wandering mendicant; 
for Him she composed and sang her songs; and unto Him she gave up 
her life. 

Her songs which are still sung in Gujarat and Rajinitana by wandering 
devotees, express for all women, high and low born alike, the yearnings 
of the human soul for the infinite. They are not secular love-lyrics; 
the cry W'C hear in them is not that for a human lover. Clothed though 
they are in the language of daily life, and of human relationship, they 
do not speak of the love of flesh for flesh. At first sight they certainly 
appear to be highly erotic, and we nmy > . under how such language can 
be applied by a devotee to God? But how Ixitter to express the longing 
of the imperfect human heart for the Divine, than in words glowing with 
human passion at its height? There is moreover no room for mistake, 
for are not the lives of those who sing thus, in tune with the Infinite, 
showing behind their burning words the strictest rigour of ascetic 
restraint in practice? 
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The story of Mira’s life bears this out. But before going into its 
details, we may note one characteristic of her songs, which differentiates 
her from the others who sing in the same strain. While Jayadev, 
Chandidas, Surdas, and others, have clothed their ideal in the Vaishnava 
symlx>lism of the love of Radha for Krishna, in the songs of Mira we 
often find that her soul casts off all adornments of imagery to make a 
direct appeal to her God. The naive beauty of these songs, apparently 
so simple, be.st reveals itself when they are sung by devotees who have 
tavSted of the love of which Mira sings. 


Now let us init together the story of her life, — as much of it as can 
be gathered after all these centuries. 

It is well-known how history is everywhere mixed up with tradition, 
and how difficult it gencrall)^ is to separate them. The reason is that 
while, on the one hand, the mass mind is nowhere very critical, tlic 
historian, on the other, in the absence of authentic written material, 
needs must take recourse to tradition, in spite of the danger of losing 
his way in its tangled growth of fact and imagination. Tn our country 
there is a further diHiculty. India has always maintained that the actual 
details in the life of great devotees are not of so much value as the 
history of their devotional life preserved in their teachings and sayings. 
This predilection explains the absence of a chronological history in India 
l)efore the IMohamniedans came, though there are, to be sure, notable 
exceptions like the Rajiarans^ini, 

For this reason all investigation into the story of Mirabai’s life and 
work from a historical standi)oint has hitherto proved difficult. Fortunate- 
ly the researches of the late Munshi Deviprasad and others, in this 
direction, have done much to clear the way for a historical study. 

Mirabai, the daughter of Ratansingh Rathaur, and the grand daughter 
of Rao Dudaji of Merta, a small principality in Rajputana, was born in 
I49Q A.D. in Kiulki, a village not far from Merta. Merta is now the 
head-quarters of the pargana named after it in the Jodhpur state. The 
Rathaurs of Merta have always been noted, as much for their noble, 
valour, as for their devotion to Vishnu. 

Rao Dudaji was the son of Rao Jodhaji, the founder of Jodhpur 
and, being the third son, received only a grant of landed estate including 
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Mcrta. Diidaji had two sons, Biraniji and Ratan Singh. Biraniji was 
the father of the famous Jaimal, of Rajput history, who died so valiantly 
at the siege of Chitaur. Jaimal was the playmate of his cousin, Mira, in 
her childhood. He was a devoted Vaishiiava like many other meml>ers 
of the family. 

Mira was brought up amidst this Vaishnava influence and it is no 
wonder that it should have fostered and coloured the intense devotion 
that was hers from her childhood and formed the keynote of her later 
life. Many stories are still current about the beginning of little Mira’s 
devotional life, of which the following is one. 

A bridal [)roccssion was passing through the streets by the palace 
and every one of the ladies, excepting Mira’s mother alone, went out to 
have a look at it. Mira sought her mother and found her engaged in 
the worship of Giridhar, the family deity. From i^Iira’s lips burst tlic 
question: ‘’Mother where is niy bridegroom?” And half in jest, half in 
earnest, the mother replied: “Here he is!” pointing to the image. 
Thenceforth, as the story goes, Mira developed a passionate and intetise 
devotion for the Deity under this name, of which we find such constant 
mention in her poems. 

When Mira grew up she was married to Kunwar Bhoj, the son of 
Rana Sanga, and the heir-apparent of Mewar. This marriage must have 
taken place near about the year 1510, as Rajput girls arc not married 
very early. 


At this stage in the story of Mira’s life comes the conflict of tradition 
with history. Tradition makes her wife of Rana Kumbha of Mewar, and 
thus takes her back to the middle of the 15th Century. Among the 
historians, Col. Tod was the first to endorse this mistake, and it was 
repeated after him by others like Munshi Shivasingh. It then came to 
be so widely accepted that later historians did not think it necessary to 
sift the facts for themselves and find out the truth. 

Munshi Deviprasad, the historian of JodhptT, was the first to question 
• this, *and from a thorough sifting of the inatcrials in the archives of the 
Rajput princes, he was coin iiiced that Mirabai could not be the wife of 
Kumbha, but that she was wedded to his grandson, Kumar Bhoj, who 
came long after him. When once Mira’s name was connected with that 
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of Kumbha, a scries of stories began to be woven round them of which, 
however, no detailed discussion is necessary for our purpose. 

But we may accept the tradition that Mira, after her marriage, 
would not go to her husbaiuVs home without Giridhar, her beloved deity ; 
and the image had to be made ever to her. The story goes on to say that, 
on her arrival at her father-in-law’s palace, she was asked by her mother-in- 
law to make her obeisance to the Goddess Uurga, the family deity of the 
Ranas of IMewar, but her Vaishnava bent was too powerful and she 
refused. On this the Rana was so exasperated that she was confined 
in a separate palace and subjected to systematic ili-trcatnient. How far 
these vStatenients arc to !)e taken as true it is difficult to say, for they 
may be the outcome of the prejudice or imagination of some later 
Vaishnava narrator seeking to extol his own sectarian god. 

However tlial may be, it is a fact that IMira did not have a long 
married life, which came to an early end with the death of Kumar 
Bhoj sometime before 1528. Rana vSanga survived his son and died in 
1528, W'e do not hoar of Mira having any child. After the death of 
Rana Sanga it appears that there was some apprehension of a civil war 
raging round his surviving sons till, eventually, after some years, 
Vikramjit established hinihclf on the throne of Mewar. 

"Many of Mira’s songs speak of her ill-treatment by Vikramjit. 
After the death of her husband Mira had entirely devoted herself to 
tile worship of her iK'loved Giridhar, and spent her days in the company 
of V^aisliiuiva saints and mendicants. These doings Vikramjit could not 
tolerate. Why shouhl Mirabai, a princess of the royal blmd, go forth 
into the streets in sneh sorry company? Vikramjit accordingly sent 
his sister, Udabai, to remonstrate wi'di her, but ]Mira refused to be 
persuaded to give up her ways. She was offered all the luxuries of a 
royal house; l)Ut would have none of these trinkets. The conversation 
l)etween the two women has been preserved in one of Mira’s poems. 

Tlicn her torment began. vStories are told in this connexion of her 
supernatural powers, her miraculous cscai)cs from the death designed by 
her brother-in-law. It is told that the Rana gave her a cup of poison, 
but by her accepting it as CJiaranAnuHci (water made holy by the divine 
touch), it had no effect on her; she uas bitten by a cobra sent by 
Vikramjit, and yet did not die. From all this we may gather so much, 
that life in the palace had become difficult for IMira. She had heard the 
call of the Infinite, and had no use for what the royal household had to 
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olYer her. She had lost her earthly husband but in his stead she had 
gained her Giridhar. Said she: 

No, Rana, I will no longer listen to you, 

Now that I have my husband, Giridhar! 

And, at length, Mira left the palace in quest of her Lord, wandering 
alone in the wide world, among the lowly and the poor. It is said that 
after leaving the palace she went to Merta and thence to the banks of 
the Banas river where she spent sometime in meditation. But where was 
her J.ord, for whose sake she had left the palace renounced lier royal 
state, gi\i;n iij» her kith and kin, — where was He to be found? 

r'or thee, have T forsiken all pleasures, — 

Why dost thou now keep me waiting ? 

She had to wait and wait long and weary days, as she lamented: 

The Lord of my heart is delaying. 

And the clouds of sorrow are eiivt loping me. 

For her Lord was late in coming. 

At la.st her i;ersevarance was rewarded, and her long and weary night 
was followed l)y tlie dawn. In her soul .she felt the approach of her 
Beloved : 

I hear the footsteps of Hari! 

she sang, and Hari did indeed reveal Himself to Mira. Then was hers 
the joy of spiritual rebirth, and thenceforth lier life was like incense 
I)iirning in perpetual festival before the altar of her Lord. 

Mira then went to Brindaban, where tradition has it that she met 
Jtva Goswami, one of the leaders of the Gaiidiya Vaishnava movement. 
Wc hav'c, however, scarcely any authentic information about the garu 
of Alira. Some biographers have mentioned Raidas, the saintly cobbler 
of Gujarat, as her preceptor; but this is doubtful. In the life of Raidas, 
we find mention of Jhali, a queen of Chitaur, as his disciple. We do 
not know who this Jhali was. There is no mention of I\rira\s name in 
the poems of Raidas, nor is there any clear mention of Raidfis in those 
poems of Mira which may be taken as auB. ntic. The fact seems to be 
that as the songs of both Alira and Raidas me current in Gujarat some 
later diciple of Raidas has connected them in order to glorify his own 
guru. 

Anecdotes arc current how, before leaving the palace, Mira sought 
counsel of Tulsidas, the fanauib author of kilmarharita Mfnasa^ and how, 
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on liis advice, of she took the final step. The authority for this incident 
is a song in Tulsidas* Vinayapatrikd, which they say was addressed to 
Mira. But this song might as well have been addressed to any one else ; 
moreover, to make Mira, a contemporary of Tulsidas, would go against 
the sense of historical chromology. There is also a story about the 
limperor Akbar visiting Mira with Tansen, his court singer. This likewise 
is improbable on the same ground. 

]\Iira seems to have stayed for sometime in Brindban. There is a 
beautiful song, referring to that period, which begins thus : 

]\Iakc me thy servant, O I/Ord, make me thy servant ; 

T would he thy servant and lay out thy i^arden. 

Kroni Briiidaban Mira went to Dwnrka, now in Kathiawad. Tlie 
principal Vaislinava deity in this holy place is called Ranchod, — the 
Krishna who left the battlefield to retire into Dwarka. 

^Meanwhile Cliilaiir had come upon evil days. Akbar had beseiged 
llie city and Mewar was in danger. The pco])le belieced tliat these 
alainitics were due to the wrath of the Almighty at Mira’s leaving the 
place, owing to her ill treatment. So they wanted her back, and certain 
Bralnniiis were deputed to bring her home. 

The Brahmins W'.ml over to Dwarka and began to entreat lier. Mira 
was in a dilennna. She could neilher think of leaving lier life of 
devotion, nor could she refuse the reverend messengers. Then, it is 
said, in order to i)iit an end to her doubts, she went into the temple 
and began to dance and sing before the I/)rd. And that was llie l:\st 
ever seen of her. According to common belief she vanished, having been 
taken by the Kord into Ilis bosom. 

Her last song before Rancluail is said to be: 

Take me, if thou thinkest me to he pure. 

Kxcepting thee I know none else, 

O I^rd have mercy on me! 

This liappcncd i^ossibly in 1570. 


Thus ends the characteristic life story of Mirabai, tlic most renowi'cd 
l)octcss of India in the middle ages, who has lighted a lamp for all time 
to guide the human sonl to mystic laiuks unseen. 
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III. 

The Discovery of Molieii-Jo*Daro. 

A Firat-hand Account. 

By RAKH ALDAS BaNERJKI;. 

Writing in a recent issue of TJic Rclerec (London) vSir Arthur Keith 
has suniinarifecd the results of the excavations of Mohen-jo-daro during 
the last four years. He has referred to me as “a prospecting ofllcer of 

the Arclucological Department** who, “six years ago, arrived on the 

scene,** and “under the alluvial covering of the mounds, often thirty 
feet in height, found mouldering bricks.** The real history of the 
discovery is given below. 

]Molien-jo-daro has been known by name to the Government olTicials 
of Sindh and to the Indian Arclucological Department for a long time. 
It was visited bv my predecessor in tiie ])ost of vSuperintendent of the 
Western Circle of the Arclucological vSur\ey of India, I\fr. (iiov; Prof.) 
D. R. Bhandarkar, M.A., Ph.D. for the first time in loi.?; and 

the latter has been blamed by a certain class of people for his faiiure 

to recognise the importance of I^Ioheii-jo-daro. This is a point tluit also 
rc«iuires clearing up. 

I'p to 1922, arclia'ologists in India scarcely cxijccted to find anci'. iii 
remains in this country k.eloiiging to the 2nd or the 3rd millieiinium B.Ck 
This is i^roved by the inability of such a great scholar as Sir John Marshall 
to recognise the vast importance of th.c earliest and most important find of 
pre-historic painted pottery in India — the great find at Nal in the 
Jhalawan di.strict c>f Independent Baluchistan. The ancient pre-historic 
site of IIarai)pa was known to arclueologists since the days of 
Cunning! lain, but Rai Bahadur Pandit Dayaram v^ahani, -now Deputy 
Director-General of Arclueology in India, who excavated this site in 
IQ20-2I, and again in 1923-24, and discovered the same class of pre- 
historic antiquities as I found at Mohen-jo-daro in 1922-23, — failed to 
recognise them as pre-historic as will appear from his own report and 
his cont» ibutions to tlu \nnual Report of the Director-General of 
Archaeological Survey for 0-21. The Rai Bahadur’s training, like 
that of the majorily of us in d) 22, prevented him from placing the date 
of any anb discovered in I;idia prior to the Maitrya period. 
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As for Prof. D. R. Bhaiidarkar, he was quite well acquainted with 
the ordinary antiquities of Sindh, but he was not familiar with the type 
of antiquities which I discovered at Molien-jo-daro in 1922-23. He was 
particularly misled by the size of the bricks. Moheu-jo-daro is a vast 
area covered with bricks of modern type, such as we had been taught to 
associate only with the British Public Works Department. There was 
no mound covered with alluvium at Mohen-jo-daro, as Sir Arthur Keith 
supposes, and none of us had to go thirty feet down to find ‘hnouldering*’ 
bricks. Much has been said tending to throw doubts on professor 
Bhandarkar’s first visit to Mohen-jo-daro. I am perfectly convinced 
from the graphic dcscriiition in his report, that he had actually visited 
Moheii-jo-daro in March 1912, and also had a i)hotograph taken of tlie 
site. 

My discovery of ?tlohen-jo-daro as a pre-liistoric site was due, in tlie 
lirst place, to an accident, and, in the second place, to my previ(.‘us 
training under Sir Thomas Holland and the late Dr. Theodcr.' Bloch in 
the Indian 'Museum, Calcutta. 1 stumbled upon Mohcn-jo-claro by 
chance. In October, 1917, while I was out hunting for Cheetul or 
red spotted deer -in the neighbourhood, I lost my wav and strayed into 
its site. There, I found a clu rl or scraper of Numinulitic Flint of the 
same type as those discovered by Blanford at R<diri, — now in the Indian 
^Museum, Calcutta, — in the neighbouring district of Sukkur and with 
v\hieh Sir 'riiomas Holland had made me familiar as earlv as ion-. ( )n 
in\ return to lk)on:i I was staggcied when I was t(d.d that r^Ioheii-jo-daro 
was not regarded as a very old site. Dr. Vb vS. vSiUhankar, then Assistant 
Superintendent of the Archmological Survey, WTsterii Circle, pointed out 
to me tliat my predecessor, Profe.ssor Dr. K. Bhaiidarkar, had recorded 
in 1912 that : 

Arroriling to the local Irailition, these are Vlie ruins tf tlic l<.\vn c>nly two hunarcil 
vt'ars ohl, ami the if are or tower itself a part <'( the ha'-iion euanlini; iw wi.-'t siilc. 
This seems to be not incorrect, hecausc the l>ricks here found, C" jiwl ^vlia4, are of 
the nuHlern tyi)e, and tiiere is a total lack of carved terra-cotta^ amidst the whole 
ruins. 

From October, 1917, till December, 1022, I was engaged in the 
seemingly hopeless task of exploring the deserted cities and townships 
on both the banks of the modern bed of the Indus, and I finally decided 
to excavate ?»rohen-jo-daro late in 1022, when I was coin’iiiced that it 
was one of the oldest sites, if not the oldest site, in India. 
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Sir Arthur Keith makes certain misleading statements. He says: 

* ^Several trial shafts were dug, and by 1924 Sir John Marshall realised 
that he had gained access to a lost and buried world of humanity.'' 
Systematic excavations were cairied out by me in Mohen-jo-dard over 
extensive areas in 1922-23, and by Pundit Madlio Swamp Vats in 1923-24, 
before the news of the discovery reached the ears of vSir John Marshall, 
who did not know anything of Mohen-jo-daro before !May, 1924, and 
paid his first visit to that place in January or February, 1923. It is, 
therefore, hardly correct to describe the excavations of 1922-23 and 
T923-24 as ‘‘trial shafts," 

In June, 1924, I brought to the notice of Sir John Marshall the 
discovery of : 

(a) A number of ancient sites in the Sindh Baluchistan area, 
numbering over eighty, where bricks of modern size along 
with scrapers of Nunimulitic Flint, and a i)articular type of 
pre-cremation burials, are always to be found. One of these 
sites, Dhaniraliodaro, lies alxmt fifteen miles south-west of 
Moll ell -jo-daro very close to Badah, a station on the North 
Western Raiway. Here a Buddhist stupa of the 4th century 
A.D. of a tyt)c similar to the one discovered by Mr. l](‘nry 
Couseiis at ]\Iirpur Khas, built 011 the to[) of a ])rc-hist()ric 
shrine, and about a mile from it, a series of nK)iinds where 
.scraper or cherts of Nummulitic Flint, were also discovered. 

(/;) And at Mohen-jo-daro of seals witli pictograi)hs found for the 
first time outside Ilarappa. 

(c) Painted pottery. 

(d) vStone axes and scrapers of the Neolithic Period, and 

(e) Prc-crcniation burials of three dilTereiit types viz : 

(t) Disposal of the entire body in brick tombs 
(ii) and terra cotta or earthenware colTins or 
(Hi) preservation of a single unburnt bone in a small urn 
surrounded with offerings of food, raiment, coj'^per 
jewellery and weapons. In many < ases at ]\Iohen-jo-daro 
a collection of such urns were often placed inside a 
large cartheiiv ne jar (Bengali jdld or Hindi maikd). 

In June, 1924, Sir John ]\Mrshall gave me a i>atient hearing, and 
then sent for the antiquities discovered by me at 'Mohen-jo-daro in 
1922-23, and ?'i:ur.c> Svvarup Vats in 1923-24, together with tliose found at 
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Harappa by Rai Bahadur Pundit Dayarani vSahni in 1Q20-21 and 1923-24. 
At the same time acting on my advice, he sent for, from the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, the Mockler Collection of pre-historic antiquities and 
painted pottery discovered in Baluchistan more than halT a century a^i^o. 
After coiiU)arin^:^ all these antiquities, Sir John Marshall not only ap,rced 
with me in thinking that the antiquities from JMohen-jo-daro, Ilanappa 
and Baluchistan belonged to the pre-historic period but also accepted it 
to the extent of describing some of them in the Illustrated London 
News (vSc'pteniber 20, 1924). 

This discovery of the pre-historic civilization of India was the result 
of six years of ceaseless labour and travel, very often at my own cost, 
and not of the sudden find at Mohen-jo~daro. 

The prcdiistoric antifiuities discovered at ]\Iohen-jo-daro bring the 
l)i*e-liistoric age of India into closer contact with that of ]Mesoi)otaniia 
and Egypt on at least five different ix>ints : 

(a) A distinct civilization of the Copper and tlic Bronze Ages, in 
India, 

(/)) ill which man had just invented a form of jn’eture-writing and 
(c) was various fond of beautifully painted pottery in bright colours 
and oftc'ii of a fineness which may be comipared with ‘egg- 
shell’ china, 

and in which the use of glass was very well known. 

(c) ah/Ug, with the .S])ecial kind of paste called faience. 

Ik’forc discovery of these five classes of antiquities at Molicn-jo- 
tlaro (hiring the cold season of 1022-23, Rai Bahadur Bnndit Dayarani 
Sahni, now Dci ut> Directm'-Geiieral of Arclneology in Ind:;!, had dis- 
covered larger and much licttcr preserved specimens of the same class 
and age at Ilarapi-a. He liad recovered entire pieces of beautiful priiuted 
j)ottery, while my si'ccii ieiis fioni IMohcii-jo-daro were mere fragments. 
A large painted terra-cotta cup 011 a base with a beautiful p.air (ff fiiicKee 
banglc.‘S had been found by him at Harappa. But neither in Ins own 
report for the Au'clnvo logical Survey of India, Hiiulu and Buddhist 
monuments, Northern Ci^-le for the year 1920-2I, nor in tlie extracts 
prepared by the Rai Bahadin* for the Diroctor-Oeiieral’s Annual Report 
for the same year, do we find any reference to this painted pottery 01 
faience, Itveu Sir John ^larshall had accepted these bangles as of glass 
before I pointed out to him that they they were faience. A very large 
number of cherts and scrapers, along with miniature Nccropolitaii 
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pottery, had been discovered by the same Rai Bahadur in 1920-21 and 
1923-24 at Ilarappa, but their sigiiilicancc never troubled him before 
June, 1924, when I cxi)lained the value of my discoveries to Sir John 
Marshrdl at Simla, and the Rai Bahadur was called up with his finds from 
Lahore for comparison. 

As I have already vStated, Prof. Bhandarkar, in 1912, did not expect 
to find any chert, x^ainted pottery or pictogram at JMohen-jo-dar<>, and 
neither would 1 have done so if I had been in his iiosition. Long 
after my discovery of the pre-historic burial customs at ]\r()hcn-j(j-daro, 
my iormcr chief, as well as my colleagues of the Indian Archceologid^l 
Department, were sceptical about the accuracy of my descrii)tion of 
]»re-cremalion burial in the Copper Age in India and of the then use of 
miniature Xecroi)olitan pottery. But the truth is now slowly dawning 
upon them after the discovcr3’ of similar burials at Xal in Ikiluchistan 
hy Mr. II. Xargreaves, and at Ilarappa by Pundit IMadho vSwariip Vats. 

The discoveries made at IMohen-jo-daro during the last five \ears by 
myself and Messrs. Madho vSwarup Vats, K. N. Dikshit, iMar.shall Har- 
greaves and IMackay, ha\’e proved that India was very much advanced 
in civili/ation in the Co])per Age. So far, not a single scra{) of iron 
has been discovered in any part of the gigantic excavations at Moheii-jo- 
daro. "J'lfis fact alone proves that the city, as a whole, belonged to tlig 
Age i>f Co])pcr. Weapons, such as swords, daggers, javelins, lance-heads; 
household utensils, such as cooking-pots, knives, ])lates and cups; metal 
objects nsetl in architecture, such as hinges, door-bolts, etc. are all made 
either of cropper, or of bronze. There cannot, therefore, be* any doubt 
that the ruins of Mohen-jo-daro belon.g positively to the Age of Copper, 
i.c. at>i)roximatel3" to tlie period before 2,000 B.C. d'liese remains, 
however, belong to the latest city at ?dohen-jf)-dan), underneath which 
are ncn\' behig discovered the ruins of an older city, the age of which, 
lies Ixi tween 3,000 and 5,000 B.C. 


[With ackncr.elcdgmcnts to the Calcutta Munici}>al Cazette.] 
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a S(‘minar\ class will be* held in which th(‘ sonii'es lor the period dealt 
with in the h cture will be critically examined. .\«l\aMce<l students and 
research workeis will be gi\en practical training in the critical examina- 
tion of original sources. 

f/>) Separate Seniinarv classes will be held b>r the '-tndv and interpt etation 
literary and i)hilological W'orks. 

4 Persian and Turkish Texts, .\d\anced cla.sses a(.'C'>m])anied b\ Seinin.n y work 
will be arrange<l for the stud\ «)f IVrsiaii and Turkish texts ami snnnvs. 

.S Islamic Library. \ii adecjuate number of standard books f>n Islam is bt ing 
collectc«l at a critical principle to serve the needs of students and research workers. 

Arrangements for Students and Research Workers. 

Students and research workers will be attached to the \'idva!)ha vana (Research 
Institute) at vSaiitiiiiketan, and will enjoy all tin* privileges of membership of the 
educational institutions at Santiniketan. 

Residential .1 rranyetnents and Tecs. The usual inchisi\e fei* for residejice, light, 
medical attendance, and sprits is Rs 13 per month. If bxjd is taken in the general 
kitchen, there will be an r.ddilional charge of Rs. 12 per month. vScholar.s may how- 
ever if thfv so desire make their own arrangements regarding fwd. Special arrange- 
ments regarding both residence and food may he ni.i<le for advanced workers and 
research .students. Reductions in the fees are also made in the case of deserving 
candidates. 

J.ocation. Santiniketan is sit*, c.d at a di.staii('e of 99 miles from Colnitta and lb- 
miles from Ik^lpur, a railway statr ;i on the Hast Indian Railway. 

Knquirie.s and applit atiVuis for . dmission may he addressed to either of the 
following officers. 

The Santiniketan*Sachiva, The Karma Sachlva. Vl8va«bharatl, 

r.O. S.Hn^nikctan, Ren^nb 210, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 
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MESSAGE TO THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS * 

From Rabindranath Tagore. 

After a long spell of scepticism, born of science which is 
iiatnrally concerned with the process of creation and not with its 
origin or value, there seems to have set in a favourable reaction 
in the modern mind towards religion. In consequence of this 
a large section of men have become ready to surrender them- 
selves, with unreasoning impetuosity, to the rigid grip of 
creeds that had their genesis in the history of a remote past 
with its limited range of knowledge. This is having upon 
other minds the contrary' effect of discrediting religion al- 
together, arousing against it suspicion, if not contempt. 

We have seen in our own country a recmdescence of the 
blind faith that makes no discrimination between the spiritual 
significance of a religion and its outer crust that not only 
obscures it, but give.s it a materialistic grossne.ss of strucUire. 
Men who follow the path of indiscriminate acceptance, go to 
the length of defending their position by a philosophy accord- 
ing to which all conceptions and representations of the infinite 
have a uniform value, bemg all equally inadequate or irrelevant. 
Such sophistry makes it lazily easy for us to confine our devo- 
tion within the boundaries of our own sect, and unthinkingly 
allow our minds to confuse customs that are inert with the 

•Presidential Message to the Parliament of Religions Iiehl in Calcutta on the 
'-JSth January, 1929, in connection with the Brahmo Saniaj Centenary. 
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wisdom that has eternal dynamic force. It is a symptom of 
our egotism, this clinging with fanatical fervour to all that is 
accidental in our religion, making it inhospitable, and a source 
of endless strife. Such a religious attitude of mind is the 
greatest calamit}^, specially in the present age, for the peace 
and welfare of man. 

Sectarianism is materialistic. It ever tries to build its 
tower of triumph with its numerical strength, tempoi'al power 
and external obsers-ances. It breeds in the minds of its 
members a jealous sense of separateness that gives rise to con- 
flicts more deadly than conflicts of worldly interests. It is a 
worse enemy of the truth of religion than atheism, for sectarian- 
ism proudly appropriates as its own share the best portion of 
the homage that we bring to our God. 

To-day science has offered us facilities that bring the 
human races outw'ardly close to one another, yet curiously 
enough it is our religious that zealously maintain the inner 
barriers that separate, and often antagonise, nations and 
peoples, their respective votaries not even hesitating blasphe- 
mou.sly to take God’s own name to humiliate or mortally injure 
their fellow beings who happen to belong to a different com- 
munity. And it is high time for u.s to know how much more 
important it is, in the present age, to be able to understand 
the fundamental truths of all religions and realise their essential 
unity, thus clearing the waiy for a world-wide spiritual com- 
radeship, than to preach some special religion of our owm 
with all its historical limitations. 

The evils that have followed in the wake of the present 
meetings of the races — the evils of political and economic ex- 
ploitation — should not find, in the religious organi.sations, allies 
for the creation of dissensions that are truly impious. We 
must give heed to the t dl of the present age which urges us 
to train our mind not merely into a passive tolerance, but into 
an active understanding of the religions w'hich are not ours, 
which but diversely emphasize some particular phase of truth, 
some special process of spiritual realization. 
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There are those who have the imperialistic tendency of 
mind which leads them to believe that their own religion has 
the sole right to bring the whole human world under its un- 
disputed dominance. They dream of a unity which consists 
of a grim solitude of one, barren and colourless as a desert. 
But the unity which is at the root of creation, comprehends 
the countless many, and gives them the rhythm of kinship. 
Monotony is of death, life is a harmony of varied notes. 

The truth which is impersonal is science ; the path to 
approach it is the same for all of u.s — the sole path of reason 
that has no individual variedness. The truth which is 
supremely personal is God, and the paths that lead to Him 
are not one, but are manifold according to the differences in 
our personality. The knowledge alx)ut this personal truth 
can never be solely through reason, but must be mostly through 
sympathy ; to know it perfectly is the same as to be intimately 
related to it. 

The personal relationship, in order to be real, has to seek 
out its own special path and find its idiomatic expression in the 
medium of its own language. But generally speaking, in the 
name of religion, our minds are moulded according to the one 
uniform sectarian standard prevalent in our own community. 
'I'lu refer , with the exception of those who have rare spiritual 
gifts, the generality of men, without their knowing it, arc god- 
less They are pious, but not religious ; they have not the 
courage of faith, but the habit of conformitj'. Such a ciilt of 
superficial creeds has, for most of us, brought down our idea 
of God to the level of the average, the comfortable, the genteel 
mind, the mind ready to believe that God is on the side of the 
successful. 

Religion is the expression of human aspiration seeking the 
fundamental unity of truth in the divine person of God. 
Whereas sectarianism uses religion it.self to create disunion 
among men, sharpening its sword for the killing of brothers 
a part of the ritual of the Father’s worship. Sectarianism 
is the dangerous form of worldincss that claims exclusive right 
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to spiritual illumination within its own narrow enclosure, and 
in the name of God refuses recognition to God himself where 
He is for all. 

The history of man is the history of the building up of a 
human universe, as has been proved by the fact that ex'erything 
great in human activity inevitably belongs to all humanity. 
And we may be sure that all oiir religious experiences and 
expressions are building up from the depth of the ages one 
great continent of religions on which man’s soul is to win its 
prosperity through the universal commerce of spiritual life. 



THE PHILOSOPHY OF LEISURE. 


By Rabindranath Tagore, 

In niy country, the cultivation of leisure has been a vital 
necessity. We may have many other compulsions for work, 
but hardly one for generating extra heat within our own 
physical constitution in order to maintain the balance between 
the outer temperature and the temperature of our body. In 
consequence, with us, i-estless activity has not become a pleasure 
in itself, and our bodily providence has slowed down our physi- 
cal movements almost below the degree needful for the strenu- 
ous purposes of material prosperity. 

We should bitterly blame our fate for an utter bankruptcy 
of civilization, if this strict economy of life were an absolute 
miserliness which gives up all prospect of profit to avoid the 
least risk of loss. Forest land is great, crowded with a 
furiously competing life ; but the seemingly empty prairie land 
has also its own magnanimity, passively waiting to be wooed, 
yielding inexhaustible wealth which has in it the spirit of co- 
operation, the deeper .strength of meekness. The human world 
alsv) has its prairie land of fertile leisure and forest land of 
self-assertive life. 

Man has his two phases, the one in which he tries to make 
indefinite additions to the powers of his senses and limbs from 
the store-house of cosmic powers; and the other in which he 
tries to realize through various stages, his oneness with 
humanity and thus manifest in himself a truth which reveals 
him much more intimately than the fact of any extension of 
power. 

Man, along with the animal, is bom to this earth where 
he has the materials of his living ; and according to the 

•Address to the Fourth Triennial Conference of the National Council of 
Kducation of Canada, Victoria, Qtli April, 1929. 
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development of his energy and intelligence which helps him in 
the acquisition and use of these materials, he becomes powerful 
and wins in the race of life. In this race, the individual com- 
petition for success is the main motive force which man has 
in common with the animal. 

This domain of material progress has for its object success 
which depends upon quickness in time and bigness in quantity 
for its achievement. 

But man, unlike the animal, is born also to his home, his 
society and his country. These afford him the background, 
the perspective needed for the expression of his complete being. 
They belong to the domain of his civilization which urges slow 
centuries to develop creative ideals through co-o|KTation of 
minds and endeavours, through magnificent hospitality and 
love’s utmost sacrifice. 

This is the realm of great leisure in whose 1x>som appear 
the revelations of human spii'it which work tliem.selves out 
from the obscure period of the nebula into the constellation of 
.stars. 

The complete human truth is comprehended in the mastery 
of law’ that gives power and the realization of harmony which 
gives perfection, just as in a work of art, the handling of 
technique and the inspiration of vision are both necessary. 
Occasionally men lose the .sensitiveness of their mind through 
the rude abrasions of constantly hurried moments. In sucli a 
state they become capable only of being aroused by some 
tortured trick in the technique, by some jerky shock of novelty 
w'hich is not originalit}'^, by even ugliness that coarsely violates 
our sense of rhythm. These people take pride in proclaiming 
their disillusionment, after having taken to pieces things that 
can only have meaning in their wholeness. In this callous 
world of theirs, Titans have their victory and Gods are defeated. 
And have we the time to a.sk ourselves if some of the sights, 
that overpower us to-day with awe, are not the triumphal 
towers of the Titans, built w’ith the ruins of oxir paradise? 
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The spirit of progress is neither moral nor immoral. With 
equal indifference it uses its efficiency in inflicting as well as 
in healing wounds, at the same time, in helping us in a perfect 
system of robbery and in a perfect organisation of charity for 
those who suffer in consequence. It achieves success through 
intelligent dealings with Nature’s potentialities. 

This realm of progress is described in the Vpanishads as 
Anna Brahma— the infinite in its aspect of utility. It has its 
urge in man for realizing the immeasurable in the domain of 
quantity through an endlessly ])rogressing process of measure- 
ment. Directly we lose our faith in it through lethargy or 
diffidence, we lap.se into an animal state in this material uni- 
verse, and fall passively under the law of natural selection. 

The rule of natural selection finds its full sway in a close 
.system of life with rigidly limited resources and restricted 
possibilities. Man broke the ju'ison wall open, declared his 
.sovereignty and refirscd to be contented with the small allowance 
originally allotted to him by Nature, just enough to enable 
him to carr}'' on a perpetual repetition of a narrow programme 
of life. He mastered his resources and utilises them for his 
own indomitable i)urpose. This working out of one’s own 
pmpo.se llirougli the manipulation of Nature’s law is great. It 
carries in it the proclamation of the right to freedom of the 
human spirit which refuses to acknowledge limits to its power 
in the very face of powerful contradictions. The present age 
is resounding with the declaration of independence for man in 
the world of nature. This independence is not absolute, but 
it is a sailing upon a perpetually widening current of emancipa- 
tion. So long ns the movement is maintained, it gives us the 
taste of the infinite at e\ery ixiint, but directly we stop, wo 
become the captive of the finite and lose the dignity of our 
soul. There are races of men who have allowed themselves to 
be stranded upon the sterile sand of their past achievement, 
like a whale on the seashore, and they remain, to the end of 
their days, the prey of ravenous evils from all sides. There is 
a spirit of imnmrtality in the sphere of the material existence 
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which consists in a triumphant movement of realization. It 
loses its inspiration and becomes a menace to man when we are 
meanly overcome by the profit it promises and ignore its great 
meaning — the expansion of power which gives us the divine 
right to transform this world into a world for Man. 

Truth has its other aspect which is described by the 
Upanishad as Vignana Brahma or Ananda Brahma, the infinite 
in its aspect of comprehension, aspect of joy. It is the realm 
of wisdom and love where mere dimension, number and speed 
have no meaning, where the value of truth is realized by 
matured mind through patient devotion, self-control and con- 
centration of faculties. It has its atmosphere of infinity in a 
width of leisure across which come invisible messengers of life 
and light, bringing their silent voices of creation. 

The process of the packing of fruits gains in merit ac- 
cording to the speed it attains by efficient organization of work, 
by economizing time through mechanical co-ordination of move- 
ments. But the fruit gains its quality of perfection, its flavour 
and mellowness, not by any impatient ignoring of time but 
by surrendering itself to the subtle caresses of a sun-lit leisure. 
And thus we see that the idea of time finds its meaning not as 
a mere duration of the world-process biit as a vehicle of creative 
energy. In the Hindu Pantheon, the deity of time has its 
other name as the deity of energv, for we find that time not 
merely measures but it works. We do not know why a certain 
period of time is necessary for certain changes to happen, why 
food should not instantaneously be digested, why the mind 
should at all depend upon time for the assimilation of thoughts. 
In fact, we never solve the mystery why there should at all 
be a process of creation which is a process in time. 

It is evident that the modern age is riding on a tornado 
of rapidity. Quickness of speed in an enormity of material 
production is jealously competing with its own past every 
moment. We cannot stop its course, and should not, even if 
we could. Our only anxiety with regard to it is that we may 
forget thai slow productions of leisure are of immense value 
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to man, for these only can give balance to the reckless rush 
of ambition, give rhythm to the life that misses its happiness 
by missing the cadence of chastity in its enjoyment; these only 
can impart meaning to an accumulation which knows how to 
grow to a hugeness but not to a majesty of expression. As I 
have said in the beginning, all civilizations are living wealths 
that have growm on the deep soil of a rich leisiire. They are 
for conferring honour to our ^Dersonality and giving it its best 
worth. The perfection of our per.sonality does not principally 
consist of qualities that generate cleverness or deftness or even 
accuracy of observation, or the rationality that analyzes and 
forms generalizations. It depends mostly upon our training in 
truth and love, upon ideals that go to the root of our being. 
And these require the ministration of quiet time for their 
adequate recognition and realization in life. 

A true gentleman is the product of patient centuries of 
cultivated leisure tliat has nourished into preciousness a vision 
of honour whose value is higher tlian tliat of life itself. When 
1 first visited Japan 1 had the opportunity of observing there 
the two jiarts of the human sphere strongly contrasted ; one, on 
which grew up the ancient continent of social ideals, standards 
of beauty, ccxles of personal behaviour; and on the other part, 
the Iluid element, the perjietual current that carried wealth 
to its shores from all parts of the world. In half a century’s 
time Japan has been able to make her own the mighty spirit 
of progress which suddenly burst iqxni her one morning in a 
storm of insult and mcm'ce. China also has had her rou.siug 
when her self-resjiect was being knocked to pieces through 
a series of helpless vears, and I am sure she also will master 
before long the instrument which hurt her to the quick. But 
the ideals that imparted life and body to Japanese civilization 
had been nourished in the reverent hopes of countless genera- 
tions through ages which were not primarily occupied in an 
incessant hunt for opportunities, which had large tracts of 
leisure in them necessary for the blossoming of life’s beauty 
and the ripening of her wusdorn. These ideals had become one 
with the nature of the people and therefore these people were 
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often unconscious of their profound value while they were 
noisily proud of some culture from a foreign market for which 
they had to pay in cash, because of its utility, and not in 
sacrifice which is claimed by a truth that has its ultimate 
value in itself. It is something like being boastful of an 
expensive pair of high-heeled shoes which has no compunction 
in insulting the beautiful contour of the living feet that have 
reached their perfect form in man through ages of evolution. 

We have seen the modern factories in Japan, seen 
numerous mechanical organizations and engines of destruction 
of the latest type. Along with them we also see some fragile 
vase, some small pieces of silk, some architecture of sublime 
simplicity, some perfect lyric of bodily movement. Also we 
have seen these people’s expression of courte.sy daily extracting 
from them a considerable amount of time and trouble, their 
traditions of behaviour, any deviation from which, however 
inevitable, so often drove them to suicide. All these ha\'e come 
not from any accurate knowledge of things but from an intense 
consciousness of the value of reality which takes time for its 
realization. What Japan reveals in its skilful manipulation 
of telegraphic wires and railway lines, of m:ichines for manu- 
facturing things and for killing men, is more or less similar to 
what we see in other countries which have a similar opportunity 
for training. But in its art of living, its pictures, its code of 
conduct, the various forms of beauty which its religious and 
social ideals assume, Japan reveals its own personality which, 
in order to be of any worth, must be unique. This national 
personalitj" acquires its richness from its assimilation of some 
ideal and not from its possession of .some trade secret, some 
up-to-date machinery of efficiency. 

What gives us cau.se "or anxiety i.s the fact that the spirit 
of progress occupies a gre .t deal more of our mind to-day than 
the deeper life process of our being which requires depth of 
leisure for its sustenance. In the present age the larger part 
of our growth takes place on the outside, and our inner spirit 
has not the time to accept it and harmonize it into a complete- 
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ness of creation. In other words, the modern world has not 
allowed itself time to evolve a religion, a profound principle 
of reconciliation that can fashion out of all conflicting elements 
a living work of art — his society. The creative ideals of life, 
necessary for giving expression to the fulness of humanity, 
were developed centuries ago. And when to-day these suffer 
from some misfit as a result of a constant expansion of know- 
ledge and a variety of new experiences, we fail to adjust them 
into a more comprehensive synthesis than before, and thus 
not only lose faith in them but in the fundamental principle 
that they represent. With strenuous efforts, we make stupen- 
dous heaps of materials and when the complaint comes that 
they miss the character of architecture, we contemptuously say 
that architecture is a superstition and for a democratic age rude 
piles are more significant than the rhythmic form of a build- 
ing. Such remarks are easy to make only Ixicause we lack 
leisure truly to know our minds. We arc only familiar with 
the surface of our life which is constantly being .soiled and 
burdened with the sweepings of an enormous traffic. We grow 
to be fond of a perpetual .shabbiness pro<luced by a miscellany 
of fragments only because the relegation of these to their proper 
places requires time. And we say time is mone\', while we 
forget to say that leisure i.s wealth, the wealth which is a 
creation of human spirit who.se material ma.y be money. 

Invention, construction and organization are spreading 
fast along the high road of our history, but the creative genius 
of man which acknowledged its mission to express all that has 
permanent value in his personality is e\eryday losing its 
dignity. It accepts cheap payments from the busy multitude, 
it is engaged in always keeping irreverent minds amused, it 
makes faces at things men held sacred and tries to prove that 
the ideals of social life that had given us grace, the majesty 
of self-mastery and the heroism of voluntary acceptance of .suffer- 
ing were most part unreal, false coins made current by the 
weak for the pathetic purpose of .self-deception. Compressed, 
and crowded time has its use when dealing with material things 
but living truths must have for their full significance a pers- 
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pective of wide leisure. The cramped time produces deformities 
and degeneracy, and the mind constantly pursued by a fury 
of haste, develops a chronic condition of spiritual dyspepsia. 
It easily comes to believe that reality is truly represented by 
nightmare, that nothing bxit disease is frankly honest in its 
revelation of the normal, that only the lowest is reliable in its 
explanation of the highest in a language crudely obscure. 
Drunkenness ma3'^ be defined as the habit of enjoyment forced 
out through a narrowed aperture of sensibility in jets of 
abnormal sharpness; and all enjoyment takes a drxuiken 
character for those who try to snatch it away from fugitive hours 
that come jitmping to them in a staccato style. They become 
hopelessly addicted to undiluted sensationalism for their brief 
moments of recreations, and literature demanded by them grows 
bewilderinglv turbulent with psv'chological perversity and in- 
tellectual somersaults. Incessantly handling things that have 
their market price they lose the judgment of the world of values, 
the self-luminous truth, the kingdom of personality. They 
claim explanation from every fact for its truth in a tmiverse 
of reality while they forget that oxir personalit}?^ also needs an 
adequate explanation in a xmiversal truth. 

A particle of sand would be nothing if it did not have its 
background in the whole ph3^sical world. 



LINGUISTICS IN INDIA 


By SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji. 

The linguistic problems connected with India are so many 
and so varied in their number and nature, and besides have so 
many links and ramifications outside India, that quite a vast 
field of enquiry presents itself as a matter of course. India 
has been a meeting-place of races, civilisations and languages 
ever since the dawn of history, and even earlier ; she has been 
a veritable Middle Kingdom , into wdiich so many different types 
of humanity, each with its particular language and cxilture, have 
converged. As extraneous elements introduced and naturalised 
in India they have their affinities outside. Then, again, the 
overflow of culture from India also links the country with 
many other and different types of culture, all of which were 
profoundly modified by India and even obtained a certain Indian 
colouring and character. The languages of all these extraneous 
cultures quite legitimately come within the domain of Indian 
Linguistics by virtue of their Indian affinities or connexions. 

Thus, with our Sanskrit and our Indo-Aryan languages, we 
arc connected to the Indo-European world of the West, and extra- 
Indian Indo-European languages in their earlier phases form a 
part of the problems of Vedic and Sanskrit ; our Dravidian is so 
far unique, but scholars have been searching for its affinities 
from Australia to the Ural-Altaic domain and to Asia Minor 
and the Mediterranean region; our Kol (or Munda) speeches 
are cousins of the Mon-Khmer languages of Indo-China, and 
of the Indonesian speeches of Malaya and of the islands beyond; 
the Tibeto-Burman dialects of India bring in problems of the 
Sino-Tibetan family ; and the extinct languages of Central Asia 
as well as the speeches of Indo-China and Indonesia touch the 
fringe of Indian Linguistics through Sanskrit (and Pali) having 
been their inspirer and feeder. Besides, general problems of 
Linguistics referring to the various physiological and psycholo- 
gical aspects of speech can as a matter of course form the subject 
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of our dicussions whenever they have the least bearing on onr 
Indian languages. 

The field is thus so vast, so unlimited, that we can venture 
to till only a corner of it — the corner of which the terrain and 
the soil are known or expected to be known to us through our 
being boni in. it and living within it, or through our special 
intimate study of it. 

Compared with the other Sciences and Arts, Linguistics as 
a Modern Science is of recent growth, and is still new to our 
country. Europe of course received the impetus from the dis- 
covery of our Sanskrit, and an additional impulse from the 
study of the Ancient Indian phoneticians and grammarians 
whose works were a revelation in speech analysis. But while 
the Modern Science of Comparative Philology originated and 
was de\ eloped in Europe in the course of the nineteenth century 
by bringing in the historical and comparative method in ex- 
plaining the facts which were being collected and correlated, 
India pursued her traditional methods of studying her classical 
language, methods in which the crystal stream of critical 
observation which had led to the foundation of Ancient Indian 
grammar was well-nigh lost sight of underneath the growth of 
later scholasticism. 

The traditional method neverthele.ss was thorough ; and this 
was natural enough when culture and study was as a rule 
bound to be limited and intensive ; and the scientific basis of 
this traditional method also acted as a powerful leaven. The 
first enquirers who analysed the ancient Aryan speech of India 
were no doubt pioneers, free from the burden of a stereotyped 
tradition and from the theological impedimenta that came in 
later. Their interest was certainly one of scientific curiosity, 
although in the unconscious way of all primitive searchers after 
truth. This was moreover followed by a highly intellectual 
and self-conscious spirit of '"esearch which sought to push the 
haphazard enquiries started previously, to their logical end in 
a highly specialised field The climax of this outlook we find 
in Panini’s method. 

A schol.T.stic and theological attitude soon followed, and has 
ever since bf-en in possession of the field of linguistic study 
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among our old-type scholars. The wonder, the delight, and the 
freshness of spirit which unquestionably accompanied the first 
Indian grammarian’s analysis of the word into syllables and 
sounds, or into roots and affixes, was a lost world w’hen the 
spirit of enquiry could not keep pace with the progress of living 
speech, and the grammar of a dead language became merely a 
discipline for its own sake, as well as a handmaiden of religious 
ritualism or of theological subtleties. One cannot however 
presume to decry or belittle the work of the ancient and 
medieval Sanskrit grammarians. The ancient Rishis, the 
path-finders, laid the foundations of San.skrit grammar, and the 
example they set in taking a proper stock of the language was 
rigidly followed by their successors. Scholars concentrated on 
the Sanskrit language and its usage, and the extraordinary 
intellect of Patanjali and others being brought to bear upon a 
description of the language and its detailed analysis, we have 
as a result a grammatical system for the classical language of 
India unrivalled in its accumulation and accurate description of 
facts and in the thoroughness and detail of its technique, which 
still continues to be one of the foremost intellectual achieve- 
ments of India. 

But apart from the linguistic sixjculations of the Hindu 
grammarians of old which sought to find out the nature of 
language (as typified by Sanskrit) as a phenomenon, and dis- 
cussed its rationale from the point of view of one or other of the 
different systems of philo.sophy, linguistic studies properly so- 
called ran along fixed gnxjves in India— as in all countries in 
ancient and medieval times. Language Study either resolved 
itself into the Art of Grammar, which aimed at tlie efficient 
acquirement of a sacred and antiquated language through a 
long and rigid course of study; or it became a Scholastic Philo- 
sophy, with the tacit acknowledgment of some accepted dogmas 
or theories as a necessar}’ background for speculation. E\en 
when it became necessary to handle the Prakrit dialects which 
unfolded the development of speech as a living process, and 
even when there was contact with foreign speeches like Persian 
and Gretk — a contact so conducive to the initiation of new 
ideas,— a new scholasticism, as well as an attitude of aloof- 
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ness from the outside world which a rapidly hardening ortho> 
doxy, the daughter of theology, was engendering, prevented 
the foundations of historical and comparative grammar from 
being laid in India ; and it was a great chance missed, for the 
times and the spirit were both propitious. 

The work of the old-time Indian grammarians and specu- 
lators in the philosophy of language has nevertheless an 
hononi'ed place in the history of the evolution of the linguistic 
science, and lias ample historical justification. But the dyna- 
mic side of language as an expression of life, which was altering 
with the passing centuries as the circumstances of life itself 
were altering, could not be expected to be clearly seen in ages 
which had not as yet evolved the historical sense among 
scholars. It was the static aspect of an unchanging norm that 
presented itself hefoi'e linguistic enquirers who had very little 
notion of human history. The historical and comparative 
method is a new discovery. Its gradual perfection is of epoch- 
making importance, as it has completely altered our outlook on 
the cultural evolution of man in all that concerns him, includ- 
ing language. Proper methodology in the study of speech has 
been slowly evolved during the nineteenth century ; and taking 
the fullest help, as it ha.s done, from kindred sciences, it would 
seem that in its broad principles the modern method has come 
to stay, — unless some revolutionary Law of Relativity in the 
physiological and psychological world with which language has 
to do, should happen to be discovered. 

Science is one, and it is not of the East or of the West. 
Our outlook i.s frankly modern, and Phiropcan, — and yet it is 
Ancient Indian. For if the intellect of Ancient India stood for 
anything, it was for an tincompromising search after truth : 
and that is also the attitude of Western or Modern Science. 
The reward of this attitude is itself — it is the intellectual sati.s- 
faction, the joy of the drv white light of the intellect. I do not 
here consider the romantiv pleasure in studying speech as a fact 
of evolutionary history, and the mystic sense in speech, which 
are present nevertheless in many investigators. And if we are 
to make a declaration of the doctrine which guides our work as 
well as the manner of our approaching the problems in our 
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subject, we must admit with due emphasis that our methodology 
is also modern, and European. In the physical sciences, this 
modern or European method is the only method. In our science 
of Linguistics, too, where cause and effect take part equally, 
the .soundness of the modern method is an attested fact. 

Our attitude towards the workers in the traditional way, 
towards our Pandits and Sastris, Bhikkhtis and JMnias, Dasttirs 
and 'A Urns, must nevertheless be one of respect and co-operation 
and fellowship in a field of common studies. They have earned 
the gratitude of the civilised world by their conserving the herit- 
age of the past, but owing to altering circumstances the ideal 
type re])resentative of their scholarship is becoming rarer and 
rarer. We honour and appreciate their intensive knowledge of 
the tradition, which alone can unlock many a precious truth 
about the past. We come after them, and we seek to arrange 
and explain, according to what we consider the right lines of.€XJ 
position, the traditional information that they ha\-e dcalously 
presen'cd for mankind. Tlie modern philological, historical and 
and comparative method of interpreting the Veda, for instance, 
we consider io be the onh- right method ; but this method can 
nc^■cr withhold from the tradition the respectful attention which 
is its due, and at every step it must make its reverential and 
grateful obeisance to Sayana and the old AcMryns as ancient 
path-m.akers. The modern method is the inevitable oPf-spring 
of the Time-S]?irit, and the old scholars were the eonser^■ators 
'vlio made the modern method possible ; all respect and gratitude 
is therefore due to the living scholars who embodv in themselves 
the spirit and the learning of the Pnrvdchdryas , the masters of 
the pa.st, and still seek to follow in their footsteps. 

The importance of Ifingnistics is not generally realised as 
much as the science really deserves. Intensive students of a 
classical language, whether in the Tyast or in the West, have 
generally a \erv vague idea of the linguistic science. And 
since it is not a part of the tradition in which tlnn’ Iia\e been 
trained, theA^^ are suspicious of it, as if the subject were an 
intruder in their field of studies, and claimed more attention 
than it honestly deserved. In justice, it must be admitted that 
at first there was room for suspicion. For, this newly rising 
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science in the hands of many a scholar, more enthusiastic than 
S9ber, often behaved like a veritable enfant terrible, paying but 
scant respect to the age and prestige of tradition when it was 
out in its career to conquer the world. Its attitude was that of 
a Macaulay with the famous pronouncement that a shelfful of 
English books was worth the whole literature of India and 
Arabia. When language study properly so-called began to 
question the propriety of the traditional views and methods of 
Philologie, it could not expect itself to be received with 
acclamation by orthodox scholarship; and when it became self- 
assertive, it was branded as a parvenn. A traditional repug- 
nance was boiind to grow up against it, from which it could 
become free in Europe itself only gradually. In Europe the 
greater spread of cultural education was partly responsible for 
it ; and language study, especially of the classical languages, 
had to ally itself with this new science, whose power had to be 
acknowledged, to save itself from the onslaughts of the demand 
for scientific and technical education. 

In India, within the hot-hou.se atmosphere of our universi- 
ties, we are still in a backward position, as is onlyHo be expect- 
ed. Orthodox Pandits and scholars of Sanskrit arc apathetic, 
and frankly contemptuous, where they find the results of 
Linguistics to go against the traditional view. Neither is the 
attitude of our “English-educated” gi'oups up-to-date or reason- 
able. In our seats of learning, the linguistic science has had 
to seek admission by the back door, and with many apologies. 
Some place had to be made for it, to keep up appearances; and 
half a paper or less is relegated to “Philology” in our advanced 
courses in a classical language like wSanskrit, or in English, 
meanwhile our pundits, whether in Fmglish or in vSanskrit, 
consider it a nuisance, and often train iip their pupils in that 
attitude. Only in this way some room could be made for the 
science. Yet the indebtedness to it of most of the other human 
sciences tiiat have ciaiie into being, or have come to be 
established during the last quarter of a century or half a 
century, should ha\’e been given a wider recognition. But 
Comparati'.e Religion, or Ethnology, or Psychology, are not 
popular subjects. The importance of Lingui.stics not being 
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obvious, there is only an imperfect appreciation of its cultural 
and disciplinary value. 

Then again, the findings of linguistics in the domain of 
the past history of the race are often apt to be disconcerting. 
Where a general tendency has been towards a passionate exag- 
geration of the glories of the past under a conscious or uncons- 
cious patriotic or theological bias, anything which challenges 
that tendency brings with it an instinctive shock of repugnance. 
It is thought improper and unwholesome if it does not 
subscribe to shibboleths which have acquired the force of 
creeds. ‘Hindu or Vedic civilisation — the oldest ci\ilisation 
in the world,’ ‘Rigveda — the oldest book of the world,’ 
‘Sanskrit — the m.other of all languages,’ ‘India — the mother 
of all civilisations,’ and such other uncritical statements which 
by constant repetition luu^e obtained the importance of un- 
questionable truths, began to be openly assailed by this new 
science of language, and this cannot be expected to mitigate the 
antagonism to it. A little judicious ])andcring to national or 
religious \anity may be thought helpful for inspiring people to 
patriotic action, but the attitude of the man of scieitce is in 
favour of the clear light of Truth, and nothing but the Truth, 
so far as it is possible for human reasonable to find it out, as 
the only right solution or fulfilment of practical difficulties or 
desirable aims. The words of Patahjali— sa/va-t/c-cvjx sv/im ity 
udhyeyam vydkaranam — Grammar is to be studied that 1 may 
have Truth for my deity, — form a fitting motto to guide 
.students of the .science of speech. 

But the case for vScientific Linguistics is not so desperate in 
India. It is after all creating an interest. The Spirit of 
Curiosity is abroad, and she is opening wide the doors and 
windows of our mind for air and light from the outside. We 
are confident that our science is going to ha\ e its rightful place 
among the intellectual endeavours of our country. I'lie 
number of scholars who are devoting their enei’gies in qualifying 
for working in it, is slowly bnt steadily on the increase. The 
earnestness and enthusiasm of the new band of workers gives 
the highest promise for the future of the .science in the country. 
The foundation of a Linguistir Sorirty of Indio, in which all 
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serially workers in Linguistics might group themselves for 
mutual help and corporate action, w^as a pious wish of om*s to 
which Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala, as Chairman of the Philological 
Section of the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta, gave 
expression in 1922; now', thanks to the initiative of a group of 
scholars in the Punjab, what w^e have been wishing for and 
talking about has become an accomplished fact, and we have 
at last an infant J linguistic Society of India. The starting of 
this Society, which, let us hope, will bring together all the 
serious students of language in India working along scientific 
lines, I consider a great and a significant advance for the Science 
in our countr\^ 

In Kiirope, the advances in Linguistic Science were made 
through the study of both the living and the classical languages, 
but it was more through the older languages that the greatest 
progress w'as achieved in the initial stages. A great many of 
of the most siiggestixe discoveries w'cre made in the field of 
Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Gothic and of the older phases of 
the Modern liuropean Languages; and some of the greatest 
names in the domain of Linguistics are connected with the 
ancient languages. The comparative study of tlie formal aspect 
of the older languages with a view to find out their genetic 
relations was thus more conducive to the development of the 
Science than anything else, at least during the earlier part of 
its history, wdicn there was a considerable romantic interest in 
the study of speeches of folks of olden da^’s, the Vedic Aryas, 
the Hellenes of Homer, the Romans, the Germans, the Celts, 
ancient peoples wdth a certain heroic glamour about them. 
Now^ the study of the ancient and of the modern speeches go 
hand in hand in Kurope. 

But the history of Linguistics in India was the other way 
about. The sole classical 1 nguage, Sanskrit, formed the life 
study of the old type of scholars, and the traditional method 
they followed was a cul-de-sac for modern philology. The old 
grammarians seemed to have done everything : since, by far 
the largest percentage of words in the language w^ere given 
sati.sfactor3^ ctjnnologies, and the last anal^^sis to roots and 
affixes was jipparentlv ar accomplished fact. Whel^'e so much 
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was given, it was ungracious to ask for more. Doubtful ety- 
mologies, therefore, remained doubtful, if scholastic explana- 
tions were not acceptable. There was thus ground for some 
sort of satisfaction for the student of the Language of the 
Gods, thanks to the labours of the Rishis and the Achdryas, 
But meanwhile the Modern Indian Languages were crying for 
attention. So much there was which was not explained. And 
the Prakrits were in the middle, between the language of the 
language of the Age of Gold on the one hand, and those of 
the Aryavarta of the present Age of Iron on the other. The 
Prakrits were tantalising with their suggested explanations. 
So that it was no wonder that the first great linguistic scholar 
of Modern India, — a scholar who was saturated with thc 
Sanskrit tradition — should, with a rare scientihe curiosity, 
turn his attention to the vernaculars, and should set about Irv- 
ing to tell the whole history of their origin and development. 
Ramkri.shna Gopal Bhandarkar just fif^v years ago laid the 
foundation of philological studies in our country in his Wilson 
Philological L.cciiires of 1877. But his has remained the 
solitaj v Indian name of any real eminence, embracing at one 
sweej) so many dilTcrent aspects of Indian ‘Philology.’ 

While the Jnnggrainniatikcr w^ere revitalising the Science 
of Jvingnistics in Europe with their new ideas and methods, 
and the study of the new as well as the old languages received 
a fresh iinx^etirs, a handful of Euroxiean. scholaivs like Beames, 
Hoernle, Lyall, Trumpp, and finally, Grierson, fell under the 
spell of the Arvan ^’crnaculars, and created, conjointh^ with 
Bhandarkar (wdiose work and that of Beames w^ere xiractically 
contemporaneous), the Comparative Philology of the New 
Indo-Ai*yan Languages. The inauguration of the Linguistic 
Survey of India by the Government of India in 1903 with 
Grierson as its director, wdiich after a quarter of a century has 
at last been happily completed early this year, lias been a great 
measure for the advancement of philological research in India, 
and has prepared the ground for a newer generation of workers. 
The accurate description of the living speeches, and their 
proper classification in the LSL, has helx:)ed to clear away a 
great many fantastic notions among people in India and out- 
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side India about the real linguistic situation in our country. 
The work has been the source of a great impulse for philological 
studies and researches in India. Grierson’s researches into the 
various Acrnaculars of India in their origin and their present 
state, into the Prakrits, into the borderland languages, repre- 
sent a great deal of the work of permanent valvie which has 
been done in this field. And Grierson’s example has been 
emulated }\v another small group of European scholars who 
ha\e taken up the Modern Indo-Aryan languages, conspicuous 
among whom ai'e Jules Bloch and R. L. Turner; and we must 
mention also L. P. Tessitori, whose premature death is an 
irreparable loss to Indian Eingui.stics. 

I need not enter into details about the work done in the 
other families of speech in India — Dra\idian, Austro-Asiatic 
(Kol or Munda etc.), and Tibeto-Chine.se. Here, too, begin- 
ning from the middle of the last century, almost all the names 
are European : Max Mueller, Caldwell, Hodgson, Graul, 
Kittel, Gundcrt, Pope, Forbes, Campbell, Skrefsrud, Thomsen, 
Bodding, Hoffmann, Sten Konow, Nottrott, Vin.son, Hahn, 
Bray, and the re.st. Work in this field, however, has t>een 
rather tentati\e. The problems of the Dravidian languages 
would seem to require rehandling with a new outlook which will 
not pin its faith on the assumption that Tamil best represents 
the Old Dravidian Ursprachc. For Kol, the enquiries of the 
type instituted by Podding for Santali will be of far-reaching 
importance ; and the researches of Jean Przyluski in connexion 
with the cultural contact between the Aryan world and the 
Austro-Asiatic world are just opening out for us a new vista 
about the origin of the Hindu people and Hindu culture of 
Northern India, which may be pronounced to be epoch-making 
in its significance. 

The reproach that Tndicas do not take any interest in their 
own languages is not true any more, thanks to the spirit of 
national awakening which is urging upon us the necessity of 
progress in e\-erv line. The necessity for a systematic study of 
the Indian Vernaculars is being acknowledged everywhere. 
Interest in '.he vernaculars and in their older literatures, the 
study of which inevitably led to the study of their philology, 
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brought about the foundation by the people of Societies like the 
Vangiya-Sahitya-Parisliad of Calcutta, with branches all over 
the province of Bengal, of the N agari-Pracharini-Sabha of 
Benares, of the Tamil-Sangam of Madras, and of similar asso- 
siations in the other language areas. The work done by them, 
altliough in the by-ways of vernacular text-criticism and philo- 
logy, is not to be neglected. Then, most promising of all, 
during the last two decades the Indian Universities have been 
taking a more lively interest in the Modern Indian Languages. 
The winning of the Nobel Prize for Literature in 1913 by 
Rabindranath Tagore, who writes first in his mother tongue, 
Bengali, and then tran.slates into Kngiish ; the pressing of the 
claims of Hindtistani from the Congress platform as the Rdshtra- 
hhasha, the Qaumi-Zahan, or National Speech of India to take 
the place of Kngiish which is the present bond of union among 
the educated ])eople from the different j^rovinces ; the sense of 
provincial patriotism which is flowing as an under-cnrrent in 
the political life of a United India; the feeling that for mass 
education, for which the demand is becoming more and more 
insistent, the provincial vernacular should be the medium ; the 
foundation of the Osmania University at llaiderahad with an 
Indian language, Urdu, as its medium ; all these, and other 
reasons are giving a new im])ortance to the \ernaculars in 
popular thought and sentiment, which is finding its way into 
and leavening the policy of the Universities. The University 
of Calcutta took the lead in this matter, under the. guiding 
hand of the great Sir Asutosh Mookerjee ; and here we have a 
true nucleus of a vSehool of Modern Indian Languages. The 
University of Madras started the Readerships in Dravidian 
Philology which it is to be regretted were not made a permanent 
institution; but the Tamil Lexicon it is bringing out will be an 
abiding testimony to the spirit of research into the Dravidian 
languages inaugurated by the University of Madras. The 
new spirit is manife.st everywhere. And the University c f 
Lahore, in addition to the vernacular section of its oriental 
department, is note-worthy in possessing a department of 
Exi>erimental Phonetics, being the first Indian universitv to 
do so. 
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This brings to my mind the question of the importance of 
this branch of lingilRstic investigation. We are slaves of the 
written word; and although in India and in Eitrope we do nol; 
use pictograms or ideograms, but alphabets of a phonetic 
character, experience has sliown that even among fairly educated 
people it requires some thinking to realise the value of the 
spoken word and to comprehend the nature of the written word 
as a symbolisation of sounds. Many people are not usually 
able to shake oil the fetish of the orthographical form. Com- 
mon sense is the most uncommon thing in the world, and it 
was with rare common sense that Patanjali laid down the 
following definition of a word — pratita-paddrthako dhvanir loke 

s’ahda vryate dhvanis s'ahdah (the sound by which an 

object is made out is called the word ; the sound is the word). 
The keen phonetic sense of India never forgot this dictum in 
ancient times : hence we have a rational system of spelling 
which shows a rare understanding of the sound elements of 
speech. This system obtains for Sanskrit and the Prakrits as 
preser\ed in MS. literature, as well as for most of the Indian 
languages, except in the case of a few like Bengali which at 
some unpropitious moment evinced a desire to emulate Sanskrit. 
It is this absence of the phonetic sense aided b}^ a conservative 
spirit that is responsible for the system (or the want of it) in 
modern Irish spelling than which it is hard to concei\’e of any- 
thing more intricate. 

The necessity of phonetic analysis as a basis of language 
study is being rapidly recognised in Europe and America, and 
Experimental Phonetics has come into being, to aid the Science 
of Linguistics. This mo\ement is also slowlv filtering down 
to India. The Pre.sent is but a transformation of the Past, 
and only when we thoroughly understand the Pre.sent, can we 
attempt to find out in what way it was embedded in the bo.soin 
of the Past. Phonetics cm bles us to get at the real form of 
the spoken word ; and it 1 the oral transmission which is the 
vital thing, not the grammarian’s orthographic repre-sefttation 
of an archaic or theoretical pronunciation. A fine shade of a 
vowel or consouant sound, a slight difference in tone, in fact all 
.subtle nunmpe. in articulation which are apt to be ignored or 
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misrepresented in the traditional orthography, are caught in 
their proper character by phonetic investigation, and are faith- 
fully transcribed and registered. Frequently it is these deli- 
cate shades of articulation that suggest or reveal to us some 
hidden aspect of the history of the language. Unknown and 
unsuspected things show thcmsehes to the enquirer, bringing 
him the joy of discovery in reward of his patience. We thus 
find sounds not contemplated by tlie ancient Indian system of 
writing occurring in the diverse and rlistant dialects. When 
and how did these sounds originate? The finding of these 
sounds is certainly intriguing. Tlie phonetics of a modern 
lagnuage is indissolubly linked with its history, with the 
character of the earlier forms of speeches connected with it, 
speeches preserved only in written documents. 

To complete the lAngnislic Survey of India, a fresh 
survey, rigorously up-to-date in its phonetic side, is becoming 
imperatively necessary. In this matter, linguistic research in 
India presents a terrain which is both vast and little explored, 
where there is room for many workers for a good number of 
years ; and this field promises to be most fruitful with but little 
labour. Already detailed study has commenced in some of the 
more important languages by scholars working more or less 
independently — in Tamil, in Bengali, in Malayalam (from L. 
V. Raniaswami Aiyar), in Hindustani (T. Grahame Bailey and 
Daniel Jones), in Marathi (S. Kanhere and Idoyd Jones), in 
the languages and dialects of the Panjab (T. Grahame Bailey, 
Bauarsidas Jain and Siddheswar Varma, the last scholar’s 
analysis of the phonetics of Lahndi which has been taken up 
for publication by the Asiatic Society of Bengal being one of the 
most detailed and scientifically valuable), in Shina (T. Grahnie 
Bailey and D. L. R. Lorimer), in Santali (P. O. Bodding), 
and in some of the speeches of Burma (R. Grant Brown, Pe 
Maung Tin and Miss Lilias Arm.strong). P'or a proper his- 
torical investigation of a language, an accurate statement of its 
facts both phonetic and inoridiological (the latter itself depend- 
ent on the former) is the first essential thing. Herein is the 
scope for immediate and intensive work : and I am glad to note 
that the newly founded Linguistic Society of India having a 
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number of trained phoneticians among its organisers has already 
turned its attention to this branch of Linguistics. 

In this connexion, I would make an earnest plea for con- 
formation to a standard system of phonetic transcription. The 
alphabet of the International Phonetic Association appears to 
be best suited for this purpose. It is based on the Roman 
alphabet, and it avoids the cumbei'some diacritical marks as 
much as possible, preferring entirely new letters ; and it has 
become more largely accepted than any other system of 
phonetic writing. Auxiliaiy Dev^anagari or Bengali phonetic 
scripts ma^-^ be helpful for workers not familiar with the 
English language or the Roman script. But I would insist 
upon a knowledge and an appreciation of the Roman or Euro- 
pean system of writing in connexion with phonetic and other 
linguistic work even from workers of tlie type of our Pandits 
and Matilavis, who must be made to learn it. Just as in 
teaching Chemistry through Hindustani I would not write 
HjSO^ in Nagari or Urdu characters, so in treating of the 
sounds of speech in general, or of a particular language and 
dialect in sj^ecial, I would insist upon the use of a well-known 
international graphic system like that of the Internulional 
Phonetic Association. Of course, I mean this is the ideal that 
we should have before us ; but just as the ideal of the Roman 
script for all the languages of the world, including our Indian 
languages, would seem to be impossible of attainment now, 
and as the next be.ct thing I would advocate the alphabetical 
unity of our own countr\' through the common adoption of the 
Devanagari alphabet by all languages and dialects, .so with a 
view to obtain our materials \vith the help of workers not at 
home in a system other than the one in which they received 
their training, I would welc(jme auxiliary phonetic scripts on 
the Devanagari and other Indian alphabets. 

We might first of all t; :.e up the Aryan languages of India 
as the most important group. Since the publication of Bloch’s 
work on Marathi and Turner’s article on Pitch Accent in 
Marathi, Modern Indo-Aryan Linguistics may be said to have 
entered a ncu' phase, the earlier phases being represented by 
Bhandarkar, Bcames and Hoernle, and by Grierson. The 
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application of Phonetics to linguistic research and the study of 
the dialects by Indian workers show that linguistic investiga- 
tion has taken the right lines of development in our country. 
Two scholars of the Panjab have taken up their own dialects 
furnishing full and accurate descriptions of them and seeking 
to indicate the lines of their development. We arc eagerly 
awaiting the publication of Dr. Banarsidas Jain’s book on 
Panjabi, and Dr. Siddheswar Varma’s study of the Phonetics 
of Dahndi. Dr. Varma’s study of Bhadrawahi, a Westein 
Pahari dialect spoken in Kashmir state, promi.ses to be of 
unique interest. Mr. Baburam Saksena is engaged in prepar- 
ing his work on the history of Awadhi : we can expect it will 
be of great value, judging from Mr. Saksena ’s excellent little 
monograph on Lakhimpuri, and his papers on the language of 
Tulsidas. A young friend of mine, Mr. Gopal Haidar, has 
written a very good study of the phonetics of the Noakhali dialect 
of Bengali which will be published by the University of 
Calcutta as the second of the 'University of Calcutta Phonetic 
Studies.’ Mr. Basanta Kumar Chatterji’s monograph on the 
Birbhum dialect of Bengali has been ready some time ago, and 
we expect it will be published duly. For Old Western Rajas- 
thani, a worthy successor of Dr. Tessitori has come to the 
field ; Dr. Charlotte Krau.sc whose edition of Nosakelari Kutha 
is a noteworthy production. 

An important work on that comparatively neglected branch 
of Indo-Aryan, a branch which is practioalh' ignored by Indian 
students of Tndo- Aryan — namely, the Romani or Gipsy branch 
— is Dr. J. Sampson’s Dialect of the Gipsies of Wales, which 
appeared from the Oxfoixl University Press in 1926. This 
great work, the result of thirty years of labour, has presened 
for science a distant Indo-Aryan speech which is on the wav to 
extinction ; and since the time of Miklosich and Paspati, it is 
the greatest work on Romani. It gives the phonology of the 
dialect and includes a history of the Romani sounds with 
reference to Old Indo-Aryan (Sanskrit), in this way connecting 
Romani with Middle Indo-Aryan and with the Modern Indo- 
Aryan languages ; it gives also along similar lines the morpho- 
logy of Romani. We have here something comprehensive m 
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the way of the historical study of Romani as a language of 
liido- Aryan origin. This work should create an interest in 
Raniani in India. As a pendant to the work, mention should 
be made of the important paper of Dr. R. 1 ^. Turner on The 
Position of Romani in Indo- Aryan (Journal of the Gipsy Lore 
Society, Tliird Series, Vol. V, No. 4, 1926), which is a note- 
worthy contribution to the question of Romani affinities in 
India. The current view about the affinities of Romani is that 
it is connected with the Dardic speeches, but Dr. A. C. Woollier 
first questioned this connexion, and suggc.sted another relation- 
ship. Dr. Turner, in this monograph of his, first exposes his 
methods, then places his facts, and finally concludes that 
Romani . is connected with the Central Group of Iiido-Aryan 
speeches which excluded the ancestors of Sinhalese, Marathi, 
Sindhi, Lahndi, Panjabi, Western Pahari and Dardic, and 
probably also Gujarati and Bengali ; subsequently in the course 
of its migrations, the proto-Roniani dialect became influenced 
by the North-Western Group of Indo- Ary an. Dr. Turner 
suggests further that the separation of the source-dialect of 
Romani from the Indo-Arvan branch took place before the 3rd 
century B.C. Dr. Turner’s paper is most suggestive, and the 
matter requires more detailed working out. A great many 
problems of Middle Indo- Aryan are connected with the origins 
of Romani. 

A bone of contention in Indo-Aryan Linguistics is the 
place of the Dardic speeches within the Aryan or Indo-Iranian 
branch, whether they are a distinct and a third group beside 
the Indo-Aryan and the Iranian, as Grierson has maintained, 
or whether they belong really to the Indian group, as most 
other scholars from Sten Konow downwards think. Dr. George 
Morgenstierne, the Norwegian Iranist and Indianist, has 
brought up the question ag-iin ; and we may hope that his 
personal researches into tin. languages of Afghanistan, where 
he has collected an important mass of material in the Dardic 
languages, will help to solve the problem finally. In his intro- 
dustory Report on a Linguistic Mission in Afghanistan 
(Oslo, 1926), where he has given a clear survey of the various 
languages of the country, he has indicated his position, and he 
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definitely ranges the Dardic speeches with Indo- Aryan. It 
will be admitted however that the Dardic speeches do present 
in their phonology and morphology divergences from the 
Modern Indo- Aryan languages of the plains. Their develop- 
ment, if really from the Old Indo- Aryan (Vedic), would seem 
to have been in isolation from that of the rest of India. Indeed, 
it will mean that Grierson’s postulation of an independent, or 
third, Dardic group of Aryan will have to restate itself as a 
separation of Dardic from Indo-Aryan at a comparati\ely early 
date, with a subsequent free and isolated development. The 
publicatioii of Dr. Morgenstierne’s texts and his grammars and 
notes are awaited with the greatest interest. In the meanwhile, 
Colonel D. D. R. Rorimer’s notes on Shina Grammar, Dr. 
Grahamc Bailey’s Shina Grammar, and Sir George Grier.son’s 
Kashmiri Dictionary now nearing completion and his editions 
of Kaslimh"! texts like Hntim’s Talrs and the Krishnavatdra- 
Uld indicate the most recent advances in Dardic studies. 

In the field of Modern Indo-Aryan, the work that .should 
be taken up immediately is the exact description of ;is many 
dialects as possible, with special attention to the niceties of 
phonetics. The best way to arrive at a morphological analysis 
of a spoken patois is to have as many genuine texts as possible 
— folk-tales (which may be a little archaic), personal narratives, 
actual conversations, proverbs, songs and poems, — and then to 
work out the grammar patiently. This is a task in which the 
actual speakers of the dialect (or of a dialect which is near 
enough) should be able to obtain the best results, at least by 
gathering good masses of material, with literal translation. 
For doing the jihonetic part properly, the collector of the 
material should have some phonetic training, which is essential. 
Editions of old texts should be another item, editions which 
keep a proper guard on exact reproduction of the MS. where 
it is a single one, or on a proper collation of MSS. in which 
the oldest readings arc paid due attention. 

As old texts help to show the development of the speech, 
the question of these leads us to the earlier phases of Indo- 
Aryan, namely, to Middle Indo-Aryan (Prakrit) and Old Indo- 
Aryan (Sanskrit). We have not much work to boast of here. 
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Since Jacobi’s editions of the Bhavisatta-kaha (1918) and the 
Sanat-kumdra-carita (1921), and of the former work {Bhavi- 
sayatta-kaha) by C. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune, in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series. (1923), an important find of late Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Apabhramsa) MSS. has been made in the Jaina 
monastery libraries at Karanja in Berar by Rai Bahadur Hira- 
lal and Mr. Hiralal Jain. These have been brought to the 
notice of the learned world in Rai Bahadur Hiralal’s Catalogue 
of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in the Central Provinces 
and Berar (Nagpur, 1926). A vien of rich ore for both Middle 
Indo-Aryan and New Indo- Aryan has been struck here. Sir 
George is continuing to give us the results of his wonderful 
scholarship in Prakrit also. We have to thank him for the 
Prakrit Dhdtvddesas, and also for his edition of portions of the 
Prdkrta-kalpa-druma of Rama Tarka-vagisa which he has pub- 
lished in the ‘Indian Antiquary’ and elsewhere. The Central 
Asian documents, translations of the Buddhist canon into 
Prakrits other than Pali and into Buddhist Sanskrit (some of 
which, discovered in fragments by tlie French Missions, have 
been edited by my friend and colleague Dr. Niranjan Prasad 
Chakravarti and are now being printed in Paris) are affording 
us a clue as to the langua.ge of the Original Buddhist Canon, 
to the langua.ge of the Buddha himself. Dr. Heinrich Lueder.s’ 
proposed reconstruction of the Ancient Magadhan speech will 
be full of suggestive value; and the Asoka inscriptions in the 
new edition of Hiiltzsch will remain an indispensable classic 
with the student of Indo-Aryan philology.* 

For practical purposes, the extant Second Middle Indo- 
Aryan (Prakrit) texts have been sufficiently well analysed in 
the grammar of Pischel. The Pali dictionaries of the Pali 
Text Societ3% and of Trenckner now in progress at Copenhagen 

♦Mention also j;» to be made of t\u work of Dr. Muhammiul Sliahidullah of 
Dacca University in connexion with Ihul-iliist Apabhramsa (Saiiraseni Apabhramsa 
as used by Buddhist writers in Kastern India). His edition of the Doha Kosas 
of Saraha and Kanha (which were f^rst published from the only MSS. found in 
Nepal by Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri), in which he has collated 
the very corrupt and fraj2:mentary text as persevered in the Indian MSS. with the 
Tibetan tran.slntions presei'ved in the Tanjur, and has with rare philological 
acumen attempted to restore the original text, is a fine piece of linguistic research 
in T.ate Middle Indo-Aryan, for which Indian Scholarship can be congratulated. 
Dr. ShahiduUah*s work. Chants mystiques de Kanha ct de Saraha. has just 
been puUished from Paris (December 1928). ^ 
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afford other and larger masses of material of utmost importance. 
From the very nature of Pali as an Umgangsprache with a 
vocabulary which is partly a mosaic — although in its grammar 
it is based on an old Midland dialect, an early form of 
Sauraseni; from the constant intermingling of forms from 
diverse dialects in the Prakrit inscriptions ; and from the arti- 
ficial character of the later Prakrit dialects in the drama and in 
learned literature, it is exceedingly difficult to find out the lines 
of isogloss in Ancient India. The Asoka inscriptions fortun- 
nately supply us with some positive information ; but the first 
millennium after Christ, practically the entire Prakrit period, 
is a great disappointment. It seems that our knowledge of the 
distribution of the Middle Indo-Aiyan dialects and of their 
characteristics will ultimately be solved from the study of the 
modern languages themselves ; and in this way alone shall we 
be able to arrive at sure results. 

For Middle Indo-Aryan, Buddhist Sanskrit is an import- 
ant field of study. Not much attention has hitherto Ix^en paid 
to this in India. My pupil and colleague Mr. Snkumar Sen 
has published a promising study of the Syntax of Buddhist 
Sanskrit (in the Journal of the Department of TvCtters, Calcutta 
University, Vol. XVII), as part of a pr 'jected work on the 
Historical Syntax of Indo-Aryan. 

Old Indo-Ai'yan, fortunateh' for Indian Linguistics, ha.s 
received the best and most careful treatment in Europe, Old 
Indo-Aryan and the question of Indo-European being clo-sely 
connected. I shall only mention in this field the work of H. 
Oertel on the Syntax of the Noun in the language of .the 
Brahmanas (in cour.se of publication, Heidelberg, 1926), a 
.subject in w'hich Mr. Sukumar Sen of tlie University of 
Calcutta is also working (J< urnal of the Asiatic .Society of 
Bengal, 1926, and Journal of the Bhandarkar Research Insti- 
tute of Poona, 1927, 192S). An ICtymological Dictionarv of 
.Sanskrit is being waited for eagerly. The promised second 
edition of Uhlenbeck is long in coming. Not only the Indo- 
P'uropean but also the non- Aryan element in Sanskrit should 
receive adequate treatment in it, with the materials that have 
so far accumulated. 
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Non-Aryan loan-words in Sanskrit (and in other Indo- 
Aryan) form a sort of liaison channel between Aryan Linguis- 
tics on the one hand and Dravidian and Austric Linguistics on 
the other. The work of Caldwell, Gundert, Kittel and K. 
Amrita Row (Indian Antiquary, 1927) have broken the ground 
for Dravidian. The researches of Jean Przyluski in the 
Mcmoires de la SociMc de Linguistiqne of Paris and in the 
Journal Asiatique , and the very suggestive paper of Sylvain 
Levi in the Journal Asiatique on Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian 
in India (papers which along with an article by Jules Bloch on 
Sanskrit and Dravidian have been translated into English by 
my friend Dr. Prabodh Chandra Bagchi and will be published 
shortly from the Calcutta University Press), have opened up 
a new field of enquiry, namely, the infliience of the ancient 
Indian dialects (of the type of the Kol speeches or the Mon- 
Khmer ones) belonging to the Austro- Asiatic branch of the 
Austric family upon Indo- Aryan. The question of Indo- Aryan 
borrowings from Austric pre.sents a new horizon in the .study of 
the origin and development of Indian Hindu Culture-— m'z., 
with reference to the Austric (Mon-Khmer or Kol) substratum 
in it. It is getting to be more and more convincing that the 

bases of our Hindu, i.e. post-Vcdic culture are largely 

Dravidian and Austric — possibly mainly Au.stric in the Gauges 
Valle}'- and the East, and Dra\idian in the West and South — 
and that the Aryan elements were impositions from the top 

only. A great deal of our material culture, our customs and 

usages, as well as our religious notions and practices and our 
myths and legends, sirch as we find established in a character- 
istic Hindu world as opposed to tlie largely Tndo-Pvuropean 
milieu of the Rigveda, are in their origin non-Aryan — Austric, 
and Dravidian. The Aryan has imposed his language, and his 
organisation aiid his mentality to so’ue extent; and his world 
of religious notions has had to make a compromise with the 
world of the pre-Aryan gods. This line of research has come 
in with Linguistics, — wdth an enquiry into the origin of a group 
of words in Sanskrit w'hich cannot be sati-sfactorily explained 
with the help ^f Aryan roots, and which have affinities among 
the non-Aryan languages of India, Indo-China and^ Indonesia 
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rather than with the Indo-European speeches outside India. 
We cannot as yet definitely say where this line of research will 
lead us. But it is fraught with immense new possibilities, 
although its outlook and its insistence on the non-Aryan aspect 
of the question might shock our pro- Aryan susceptibilities. 

For this line of research to be firmly based, Dravidian and 
Comparative Kol and Mon-Khmer Studies will have to make 
a real progress. The apparently early break-up of a Primitive 
Dravidian and the very late date of the oldest Dravidian docu- 
ments make the problem one of extreme difficulty. Some 
isolated papers on Dravidian Einguistics which can be men- 
tioned after Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar and Graul ano 
Vinson’s Tamil Grammars, as well as Gundert’s Malayalam 
Grammar and Kittel’s Kannada Grammar, are more specula- 
tive than anything else. Jules Bloch’s suggestion that the 
Primitive Dravidian speech might really have been a language 
with comsonant groups initially, with words of the type of 
*Dramila (as in Old Indo- Aryan), and not a language with an 
attenuated phonetic system as in Old Tamil, goes to the root 
of the question, and makes some recent attempts at finding out 
the phonetic development of Dravidian nugatory. Moreover, 
the existing Modern Dravidian speeches have not been described 
and aualy.sed in detail. 

Among recent endeavours, a very important one is the 
Tamil Lexicon now in progress fi-om Madras University. A 
good grammar of a Dravidian speech has come out this year, 
that of Kui by the Rev. W. W. Winfield, from the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. What we want is a series of rigorously 
scientific grammars of all the important Dravidian languages, 
complete in their phonetic analysis of the speech and in their 
inclusion of the Phonology, Morphology and Syntax of the 
colloquial dialects, with all interesting details. A series of 
historical and comparative grammars of Tamil, Telugu and 
Kannada, without theorising, but only juxtaposing the oldest 
and the subsequent forms as found in the actual old records ^of 
the language and as actually spoken, with analogus forms from 
the other Dravidian speeches, would be ideal. There is no 
lack of good models in European languages to guide us, e.g., 
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the historical and comparative grammars of Joseph Wright as 
published by the Oxford University Press, to mention works 
on a small scale only ; the old literatures are there, with large 
portions of them already in print; and the necessary thing to 
do will be only to obtain the materials illustrating the modern 
spoken language, and to correlate the whole. Will not compe- 
tent Dra vidian-speaking scholars be coming forward, and by 
demonstrating their love for their mother-tongue in this way, 
win also the gratitude of students of Linguistics outside? 

For the Kol speeches, the Rev. P. O. Boclding of the 
Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, over thirty years a 
resident among the Sautal people, has been doing work of 
paramount importance. His Materiols for a Santali Grammar 
(Part I, Duinka, 1922) gives the most detailed description of 
the phonetics and phonologj’^ of Santali ; and recently nnder the 
auspices of the Norwegian Institute for Compartive Research 
in Human Culture at Oslo, he has been publishing a large 
mass of Santal folklore (the Santali text with P'nglish tran- 
slation opposite) the value of which is inestimable. For this 
enterprise Mr. Podding, and the scientific world of Oslo respon- 
sible for it, deserve the most grateful thanks of all Indologists 
as well as linguistic students and ethnologists. The cyclo- 
pjedia of Mundari life inaugurated by Father Hoffmann, when 
published, will be another valuable mass of materials on an 
important Kol people and its culture. 

In Mon-Khmer linguistics, the admirable editing of the 
old Mon inscriptions of Burma by Prof. Duroiselle and Dr. C. 
E. Blagden is laying by a good stock of materials. Thanks 
to the labours of the P'rench Scholars, the oldest nionuments 
of Mon-Khmer, in the Khmer and Mon inscriptions of Cambo- 
dia and Siam, are available for linguistic use. More grammars 
like G. Maspero’s Khmer Graivnar (1915) and Mrs. Leslie 
Milne’s Palaung Grammar (192;) are wanted; and we are 
waiting for the further working out of this branch of Austric 
studies, especially in relation to Kol, by some oiH among the 
few scholars working in this field, like Pater Schmidt, Blagden, 
Przyluski and Maspeto. 
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The Tibeto-Chinese speeches have not received any 
serious attention from the linguistic point of view. It should 
be our endeavour when the opportunity is favourable to take up 
this study. Here of course one must make a final choice, if 
one is to do work of any value. But if Tibetan, although of a 
mechanical kind, and no real language, has been quite easily 
combined with Sanskrit for the study of Buddhist texts 
(beginning with Sarat Chandra Das in India), the study of 
Tibeto-Chinese dialects like Newari and Bodo, even if for 
estimating their influence on Modern Indo-Aryan, c.g. Khas- 
kura, Bengali, Assamese, should not be outside the sco^se of 
practicability. Some of the problems of Tibeto-Chinese lin- 
guistics have a fascination hardh'^ inferior to that of Indo- 
European — e.g. <he reconstruction of the pronunciation of Old 
Chinese, and the working out of the comparative phonology of 
Tibetan, Burmese, Tai, and Chinese. 

In the above attempt to place before my readers the actual 
situation in linguistic studies and investigation in India, I fear, 
I have been somewhat long ; but considering the scope and 
extent of the subject, I have been hoping that the reader will 
be indulgent. 

[From the Presidential Address at the Philology Section of the 
All-India Oriental Conference, Lahore, ig28.~\ 



MESSAGE OF FAREWELL TO CANADA.* 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 


The organizers of these meetings have surely showed 
courage in inviting me fiom a far off eastern shore to a conference 
ojn Education where the varied experiences of the West are to 
bring their harvest together. I believe that my hosts did not 
expect any practical help from me but only a stimulation in the 
shape of a surprise, a shock of a contrast. In this feast you had 
your food materials supplied by your co-workers in the hemis- 
phere described as the New World, but evidently you wanted 
some wine of an exotic flavour from a vintage which is old. 
And you asked me to talk to you of a sunburnt leisure which 
perhaps has a special tropical tinge and a signature upon it of 
slow languid hours. I spoke to you in praise of leisure, and 
expressed my fear for the extortionate greed of man which 
wears out the thin soil of a crowded time into a famine of fruit. 
You listened to me with an endurance which is the sign of an 
indulgent hospitality. But already I seem to overhear the 
whisper that the leisure which. I extolled might be good for the 
introspective life of a .serene .simplicity, but not adapted to the 
tumultuous flood of experience in the West that is constantly 
breaking its bounds and forming temporary banks to be washed 
away the next moment. But I must utter my protest that 
though truth may have its different idioms in different mouths 
its meaning is the same, and the East under its own special 
features of physiognomy carries on the same life’s functions 
which are common to the Western humanity. 

I have also been asked to let you know what T consider to 
be the basic principle of literature- a.s an art. 1 hope you never 
expected from me some definitioi’ of it which was exclusively 
Eastern, interesting to the West as a matter for casual curiosity 
and not for permanent use. I spoke to you from my own 
immediate experience as a poet and not as one representing 

•Farewell Address to Foc»*h Triennial Conference of the National Council 
of Education of Canada^ Vancouver, 14th*AiMril, 1929. , 
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some special creation of history, segregated by pedantry and 
prejudice into an artificial classification. A great part of his 
time and energy man uses as his capital for his commerce of 
life. This is employed for things that are useful, and for the 
purpose that is necessary. But unlike the animal he has his 
surplus of time and energy which seeks its wealth in things 
that have for him their independent value of reality, in other 
words beauty, greatness, character; it seeks its fulfilment in 
the freedom to reveal the man himself. Self-preservation is 
the necessity of the animal life, self -revelation is the privilege 
of the human spirit. Man labours in a closely fenced field of 
time; he creates in an xinbounded atmosphere of leisure. Art 
represents man’s personal world of reality in which he is 
revealed to himself in his own light, the light that has its 
numerous ra3's of emotion, visible and invisible. This is what 
I said to you as the meaning of the arts. I am sure the 
meaning is the same in the East as well as in the West. And 
the human meteorology of literature in its plav’ of the sun and 
the shower is not walled up in compartments in different lati- 
tudes of the sky— it has only one division, the division between 
the good and the bad and not that between the East and the 
West . 

The time has come for me to take my leave from mv kind 
friends whose hospitality I have gratefully accepted and 
enjoyed. I have often been requested to tell \’ou before we 
parted what I think of Canada. 

So long Canada has remained to me a geographical fact 
and not anything representing a national i:)ersonality with a full 
revelation of her life. I am afraid my present visit to these 
shores will hardly help me in verifying my school-book know- 
ledge into a deeper realisation. For to-day the epic age of 
travelling has passed awa^'. We have deteriorated into mere 
tourists who do not have to pa^’ in trouble for a living know- 
ledge that can never be acquired cheap. Our tours are arranged 
on a smoot^i path of luxury and comfort by which it has been 
made easy and usual to see without knowing, to pass days in 
a strange country without living there the life w'hich only she 
can offer. Such facile intrusion of superficial curiosity has 
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become a positive menace to those whose acquaintance is made 
in a hurry; from whose pockets fragments of facts are picked 
up to be sold in a market that pays for sensationalism and 
cares not for truth. It is worse than influenza that crosses the 
sea and seeks far from its land of origin victims who are un- 
conscious of its uncalled for malignity. The best and most 
honest course for a quickly \-anishing visitor is to remain silent 
in spite of the temptation to turn out smart and lucrative 
misrepresentation, all the more easy to produce because of an 
imperfect knowledge, unconscientious cleverness and sympathy 
undeveloped. 

However, I may indulge in a generality and say with 
conviction that Canada being a young country is full of 
possibilities that are incalculable. vShe has neither exhausted 
her material resources nor those of her mind and character. 
She has not yet produced in her psychology the self-toxin of 
fatigue that old civilizations suffer from in the shape of 
cynicism and spiritual insensitiveness. Her creative youth is 
still before her, and the faith needed for building up a new 
world is still fresh and strong. Any mistrust of truth never 
has its reason in the scheme a[ things itself. It only comes 
with a flagging of energy when we do not have the full vigour 
of love to illuminate for us the immensity of truth that cannot 
be proved but only felt. Our intellect becomes pathologically 
critical when our sympathy grows paralytic and truth’s direct 
touch brings no message to us. Canada is too young to fall a 
victim to the malady of disillusionment and scepticism, and 
she must believe in great ideals in the face of contradiction — 
for she has the great gift of youth, she has the direct conscious- 
ness of the stir of growth within, which should make her trust 
her own .self which is the only sure way of trusting the world. 
Let her feel in the sacred dawn of her life that the expectation of 
the human destiny is upon her as upon other young sister 
countries of hers, which have just entered into the cycle of 
their promise. She will have to solve, for the salvation of man, 
the most difficult of all jjrohlems, the race problem, which has 
become insistent with the close contact of communities that had 
their isolation for cen^unes in their geographical and cultural 
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exclusiveness. They will have to reconcile the efficiency of the 
machine with the creative genius of man which must build its 
paradise of self-expression ; reconcile science with religion ; 
individual right with the social obligation. She must dream 
of the introduction of honesty even in politics which is the self- 
interest of the nation, knowing that such interest can only have 
its sure foundation in truth, justice, and sympathy in inter- 
national relationships. She must ever hope to be able to win 
the heart of the world not by material force or cunning diplo- 
macy but by offering the best that she produces — even like what 
occurred in the golden age of India when her messengers reached 
far distant alien lands, carrying the gifts of love and wdsdom, 
the message of emancipation, acknowledging common human 
fellow.ship at the risk of danger and death. 



ISLAMIC STUDIES. 

By Juuus Germanus. 

Among the historic phenomena which have not only deeply 
influenced but decidedly changed the flow of events in the world, 
the appearance and spread of Islam takes a most prominent 
part. 

The attention of the philosopher may become engaged by 
phenomena which in their stagnant aspect exhibit a .structure 
or significance of rare beauty or intellectual value, but the 
historian is attracted by the dynamic movement of the course 
of events, by the evolution which transforms seemingly insigni- 
ficant beginnings into mighty consequences. The philologist 
regards phenomena as they appear under constant conditions and 
applies his canons of criticism according to standardized rules ; 
the historian views phenomena in motion and attempts to 
evaluate their evolutionary significance. The philologist’s in- 
terest and criticisms are circumscribed by rules having a kind 
of absolute validity, the hi.storian’s view is preeminently relative, 
for his interest is not solely in what things are in their philo- 
sophic or aesthetic nature, abstracted from developmental causes, 
but in those conditions which proved effective in transforming a 
given complex of things into a different one. The historian is 
therefore unable to apply fixed rules of abstract ethics, and he 
must not be influenced by the prevalent standards of values of 
his own time or civilization. His duty is to point out the 
origins and the causes, and the circumstances which have deter- 
mined the actual course nf events. He must state the facts and 
explain as Rank put it “how it happened.’’ The historical 
method must therefore exclude all kinds of bias, philosophical, 
theological or ethical. It will us. the accumulated knowledge 
of all branches of learning for the purpose of displaying the 
mighty mo\'ement of human civilization towards an as yet un- 
known goal, advancing, stumbling, retreating and advancing 
again. The historian has no need of controverting in a partisan 
spirit the conclusi<^nr readied by the theologians and the pliilo- 
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sophers, or challenging the activities of the politicians and the 
patriots. To hnn all aspirations and motives serve as the raw 
material of which history is made and as forces which mould 
the events in their evolution. It is not his business to pass 
ethical judgments on the conduct of peoples, or demolish the 
logical contradictions inherent in the tenets of the religion of 
any sect ; he must study all these as — facts, as the outcome of 
human nature under actual conditions and circumstances of 
being. He will use his comparati\’e method to observe that 
similar physical conditions may lead to similar social pheno- 
mena, and also that the factors of history, in their rich mani- 
foldness may effect greater or lesser changes according to the 
peculiar circumstances of time, geographical surroundings, racial 
nature, and human or accidental occurrences. 

From this historical point of view the preaching of Moha- 
med and the consequent spread of Islam is one of the 
mightiest factors in the history of humanity. It furnishes a 
brilliant illustration of historic evolution, how a small germ 
grows into a forest of living culture changing the entire society 
and civiIii;ation of the surrounding territories. 

Arabia had been a country of mvsterv from time immemo- 
rial; e\'ery great conqueror had his eye on Arabia for an 
expedition to its fruitful plateaus or its goblin -haunted de.serts. 
For a long time this cast territory, which sheltered a scanty, 
tribal population alwaj^s engaged in bloody internecine feuds, 
had however no positive contribution to make to the history of 
culture. Its superfluous population moved northwards and colo- 
nised ancient B.abylon, where under different physical condi- 
tions a different type of culture deccloped and flourished. The 
culture of We.stern Asia almost certainly had its beginnings 
in Semitic sources, and traces of cultural affinity with Arabia 
persisted for a long time, but its general trend was altogether 
different, and in its progress deviated completely from the 
limited desert life of Arabia. 

It was undoubtedly the prophecy of Mohamed, which gave 
the first impetus to the Arabs and initiated the development of 
their culture. The history of Mohamed is a striking example 
of the thesis which maintains that the life of great men supplies 
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the real motive power of cultural evolution. We, being far 
from the onesidedness of this view, simply point out that without 
the revelations of Mohamed, the evolution of Arabian civiliza- 
tion would certainly have been retarded till an unfathomable 
future. The history of Mohamed clearly shows us how a great 
personality forms an integral part of the existing social con- 
ditions, and how the same great personality would have played 
an entirely different part in another geographical and social 
environment. It shows how history grows, moulded by its own 
course and by the evolutionary effects of time, and how his- 
toric layers coagulate into new and newer strata. Moliamed’s 
life and the later histoiy of Islam is a splendid example of 
historic syncretism, which fortunately can be traced from 
trustworthy sources not available in the historv’^ of other reli- 
gious movements. 

Mohamed 's activities in the beginning were directed again.st 
idolatry, the Kaba and its plurality of gods. His motto : la 
ilaha HWllaha must correctly be translated as : “there are no 
gods, but the One Real God.” Since then monotheism has 
remained the ever unchanging fundamental principle of Islam, 
but when Mohamed emigrated to Medina and his social environ- 
ment altered, his attitude towards the Koraishites also 
underwent a change. He added to his activities as a preacher 
those of a champion of a new faith who wished to conquer his 
native town and to humble his haughty opponents. He realized 
the attractive force of the Kaba. He found that the oldest 
edifice on earth was exercising too great an influence on the 
Arab mind, and he, a shrewd observer of historic forces, 
succeeded in finding new channels of expression for the alle- 
giance of his followers to the sacred black stone. He incor- 
porated into his religion tlie pagan rites of tawaf and hadj but 
in conformity with his monotheistic ideas. Syncretism of 
rituals and customs by dint of political or social necessity has 
characterized Islamic history from its very beginnings. 
Mohamed made a selection of all the elements he found suitable 
in Christianity and Mosaism, especially in those fonns of these 
religions which were found in Arabia, and passed them through 
the filter of his ow:. personality. 
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The conquests of Islam put it into a situation for which 
it was unprepared. Prayer resulted in a discipline, unknown 
to the pagan Arabs, and the tribes who used to squander their 
energy against one another now directed their massed offensive 
against their neighbouring states and overpowered them with- 
out difficulty. Territories rich in corn and in treasures of 
culture fell an easy prey to the Arabs of the desert. But the 
Koran soon pro\ed insufficient for the administration of a great 
empire. Here historic events were the forces which worked for 
the further syncretism of Islam with local factors. Greeks and 
Persians were employed as admin isitrators, and Roman law 
supplied the first impulse to a scientific rendering of sheriat. 

Islam conquered vast territories and peoples, but in its 
victorious march it did not disdain the much nobler conquest 
of culture, amalgamating all mental treasures which it found 
suitable and which it incorporated without hesitation into its 
own and social political structure. Necessity and also self- 
control dictated by the Koran prevented forcible conversions on 
a large scale; the constant allegation flung at Islam in this con- 
nexion is contrary to histoHcal facts. The appropriation of 
land and a wliolesale conversion of the defeated peoples would 
have been a financial cata.strophe to the Islamic State and 
Omar's foresight and toleration averted this great evil. 

The conque.sts brought new ideas and new sources of 
mental development, but they ahso led to partisan strifes ari.-^ing 
from family jealousies. The separation between the snnnis 
and the followers of Ali {shias) was due to human factors, alive 
in every breast, which were fomented into a political strife by 
an accidental factor as well. The idea of proximity of the 
ruler to the Godhead, so dear to the Persian mind, started to 
play an important role at this .stage and never subsided alto- 
gether in the future course of events. Persia contributed most 
of the writers and thinkers of Islam, and they brought with 
them their own peculiar attitude of mind which continually 
cropped up in successive ages in renewed forms through fresh 
layers of culture. 

The rule of the Omayyads was characteristically Arab, and 
the ideals of state and society were more akin to those of the 
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Bedouins than to the pious scholars of Medina. But the pro- 
gress of the culture started by Molianied was not checked; the 
interest for pagan ideals was spiritualised and made a vehicle for 
further cultural evolution. The pre-Mohaniedan poetry which 
had lived up to then in the “breasts of men” only, was col- 
lected, sifted, carefully arranged and written down. This gave 
rise to philological researches and elevated the Arabic language 
to that paramount position from which it has influenced every 
other Mohamedan language with its inexhaustible vocabulary. 
The haughtiness and self-admiration of the Arab race which 
rang out from the literary products of this period and revealed 
itself in their forms of government, soon found its reaction in 
the self-consciousness of the Persians, who could boast of an 
old and high culture, and who were the real spiritual leaders of 
Islam, and the conflict found expression in a literary form in 
the shu^unibite movement. The political victory of the alien 
races who based their claims on piety as against descent was 
secured after a strenuous period of agitation by the battle of Zab. 

The political power of the Abbassides w'as firmly estab- 
lished by the Persians and other' races who avowed the uni- 
versality of Islam. The spirit of toleration and freedom led to 
a cultural advance unparalleled in the history of Islam. The 
work of translation was vigourously taken in hand, and all the 
treasures of the ancient world w^ere rendered into Arabic, which 
by this very activity attained a flexibility second to no other 
classical language. Up till then Islam had remained a con- 
quering power which enriched itself from the material and 
spiritual treasures of other peoples. Henceforward it became 
a great channel for the transmission of knowledge and the 
advancement of learning. It preserved the culture of the 
Greeks, it gathered and absorbed the folklore and literature 
of India and tiie science of C^-iia, and transmitted all these 
treasures to the West which slo^v■ly absorbed during succeeding 
centuries the illumination which had already been kindled in 
the East. The “Arabic” numerals, and hundreds of Arabic 
words enriching the vocabularies of European languages indi- 
cate the supeiio- culture of Islam in algebra, medicine, 
chemistry, astronomy, physics, and military arts. In its period 
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of growth the culture of Islam remained eclectic, its course was 
guided by its liberal spirit which accepted knowledge from every 
source, and which gladly profited by all suitable influences. 

Although the Arab race lost its lead in the Mohamedan 
world, the Arabic language, the chosen language of the Koran, 
never ceased to exert its magic influence on Islamic history. 
Arabic has remained the universal language of learning in every 
part of the Islamic world, and while Persian with its beauty 
and elegance has continued to be the medium of wonderful 
poetic productions, it had to yield to an immense influx of 
Arabic roots. 

The Turks of Central Asia, Ghaznevide.s, Seldjuks and 
others, who are known to history by the names of their leaders, 
adopted the Muslim creed and the Persian-Arabic form of 
Mohamadan culture. The ambition of the Turk is centred 
round an imperialistic institution with an autocratic soldier at 
its head who knows how to command and enforce obedience. 
As to mental culture they showed a deep humility to their 
spiritual masters, while they tolerated no political power to 
contradict tliem. It was this attitude of the Turks that brought 
about a succession of unparalleled and limitless empires gov- 
erned by a compartively small number of sturdy, manly Turks, 
in which a flourisliing non-Turkish muslim culture was imposed 
on many millions. Merciless on the battle-field and yet humble 
in the abode of the learned, was the character of the Turks, 
Ghaznevide, Seldjuk, or Ottoman alike. Firdousi dedicated 
his Shahname, in which he eulogised the glorious deeds of the 
Iranians achieved against their Turanian foes, to Mahmud, son 
of Sebuktegin, the Turk, who proudly accepted the dedication. 
The Seldjuk sultans of Konia decorated the walls of their 
palaces with the inscriptions of the Shahname, so unpretentious 
were the Turks in the sphere of literature. They encouraged 
with their patronage the creation of a literature in which 
hardly any vestige of their own language remained, for 
all the works w^ere penned in the Persian language. The 
Byzantine chronicles in fact describe them as “Persians”, as 
their literary language was Persian. 
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Their successors, the Ottoman Turks, also adopted Islam 
and added to it, again through the richly variegated Persian 
form, the manifold influences of the Byzantines, in dress, archi- 
tecture and social customs. The work of synretic growth 
invariably characterized the spread of Islam in every direction. 

The invaders of Hindustan were Turks, with all the charac- 
teristic features of their race. The culture which they had 
originally brought to the country was Persian, biit in confor- 
mity with their own nature they soon imbibed the spirit of 
India and transformed it into an altogether new and magnificent 
form. 

It will be seen from the above that Islam does not in any 
way imply a uniform culture which shut out all foreign in- 
fluences. On the contrar}^ it resembles a magnificent river, fed 
by innunierublc tributaries, which fertilizes the land through 
which it passes and con\'eys the cereals and the rich mer- 
chandize from one country to another along the shores washed 
by it. Geographical and historic influences have removed it 
from the environment from which it sprang, and have broadened 
it in many directions. But throughout the clash of all these 
forces the human will did not cea.se to act and maintain its 
essential equilibrium preventing the overflow into undesirable 
channels. Let us not forget the human factor which by the 
play of conscience and the love of traditions fondly clings to the 
memories of the past and guards against a sudden throwback 
or breach in the natural course of evolution. 

Besides these positive achievements, Islam has had pro- 
found negative influences as well, which arc not less important 
from a historic point of view. The early conque.sts were dir- 
ected against the powerful states of the seventh century, and 
after the fall of the Sassanian empire, the Byzantines remained 
the only formidable foes. After ; wonderfully rapid success in 
the beginning, the advance came to a halt in the East, and 
the Muslims sought to gain mastery of the world which in the 
sense of the middle ages was the “ba.s.n of the Mediterranean,” 
By a long circuif along the African coast, across the Spanish 
peninsula they st;o\c to find their way to Central Europe and 
from there take the course of the Danube eastward t<) Cqnstan- 
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tinople. The blows which Charles “the hammerer” delivered 
to them frustrated their design, which if successful would have 
led — as Gibbon surmises — to the chanting of the Koran in the 
British isles to-day. The advance of Islam was stopped on the 
field of Tours, but the danger continued unabated, and the 
constant threat of the Crescent led to the strengthening of Papal 
power and the consolidation of its supremacy over temporal 
princes and the organization of Euroj^e under the aegis of the 
Pope. The fruits of this Christian organisation were the Cru- 
sades which in spite of all the hardship and the accompanying 
evils and grave strategical blunders, proved a beneficent in- 
fluence in the history' of Ituropean culture. The curtain of 
darkness which covered Phi rope during the middle ages was 
first torn asunder by the illumination brought home by the 
returning Crusaders with their tales of wonder, chivalry and 
observation of distant climes and religions. 

Herodotus had remarked long ago that an eternal struggle 
was going on between the East and the West. This conflict, 
like the clashing of waves has howei’er .served throughout the 
ages as a potent factor in historic evolution by bringing into 
play the forces (jf both offensive and defensive on either side. 
While the Christian world in the West was obliged to organise 
its state-powers in the defence of its creed against the onslaught 
of Islam during the middle ages, Islam in its turn became 
organised in the East under the pressure of the Crusades, and 
when the Moors of Spain had to yield to the self-conscious 
advance of the Christians, the territory lost was soon more than 
compensated for by the gain which the Ottoman Turks achieved 
in the South-East of ICurope and b\' the Baberides in India. 

In the first quarter of the i6th century Islam with its 
splendid military organisation made a serious bid for world 
sovereignty at a time when the Christian states were engaged 
in a fatricidal strife in w'hich the devout Catholic monarch 
Francis I of France w'as actively supported by the Caliph. The 
year 1526 witnessed the battle of Mohacs in which Hungary 
was lost to the Crescent, and the inroad of Baber to India, 
while 1527 is memorable for the sacco di Roma as a result of 
the unplacable enmity between the House of Bourbon and the 
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Catholic Habsburgs. A few years later the w'hole of Europe 
lay in the throes of the wars of the Reformation, and no 
Christian army could be mustered equal to the regulars of the 
janissaries. Islam was already pressing on Vienna, the central 
stronghold of European culture, when the danger itself 
awakened resistance and through military valour tactical 
superiority w^as gained over the Turks which averted the over- 
running of Europe by the Mahomedans. The grip of the 
Turks on South-East Europe was not however relaxed. 

The long rule of Moslems over this part of the continent 
left its indelible traces in the social structure of the country. 
The prolonged state of subjection necessitated and perpetuated 
the latifundia with a feudal aristocracy, and retarded the libera- 
tion of the serfs and the free development of an indigenous 
middle-class. It weakened the once compact masses of Bul- 
garians, Serbians and Magyars, and broke up the once uniform 
population of these countries into numerous nationalities w'hich 
in the beginning of the rqth century, at the awakening of 
nationalism in the West of Europe, l)egau to clamour loudly 
for independent sovereignty and thiis ultimately led to the 
dismemberment of the Austrian empire producing a condition 
of instability and chaos in the Balkan peninsula. 

The history of Islam is inseperably interwoven with the 
fate of the world. The leading inoti\cs in the history of 
European politics and culture cannot be properly understood 
without a minute study of I.slainic history, while Islam still 
continues to be a dominant force in Asia and Africa. Such a 
study must co\ er a period of fourteen centuries, and range over 
a territory larger than any empire in e.xi.stence. It has 
numerous sub-divisions, and it includes the .study of linguistics, 
philology, history, sociology and politics. It is inconceivable 
that the whole field could be surveyed by a single worker, or 
even a single group of workers. A wEole class of scholars, 
working on a co-ordinated plan, must unite to achieve a task 
so great. 

The material dispersed through the medium of a dozen 
of languages has grown so big that the organization of a library 
on scientific principles will itself be a great step forward in the 
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promotion of Islamic studies. Through the generosity of H. H. 
the Nizam-ul-Mulk of Hyderabad it has become possible to 
establish a chair for Islamic Studies at Santiniketan, where, 
under the beautiful Sal-trees, a new foundation for the synthesis 
of world culture is "being firmly laid under the guiding influence 
of Rabindranath Tagore. And we now appeal to all who have 
the cause of Islamic studies at heart for books and manus- 
cripts, and also for further benefactions for the maintainance 
of advanced . students and research workers. We have every 
confidence that our appeal will not be in vain, and that it will 
be possible to create at Santiniketan, “the Abode of Peace”, 
a living centre for the study of the history and culture of 
Islam — “the Religion of Peace.” 



MODERN EDUCATION IN AFGHANISTAN UNDER 
KING AMANULLAH. 

A 

By F. Benoit, ex-lecturer at the Kabul College. 

Whatever political mistakes Amanullah may have com- 
mitted in the course of his ten years’ reign, and in spite of the 
somewhat inopportune and hasty way in which he tried to 
reform the social habits of the Afghans, it must be recognised 
that he has been the first enlightened Afghan king in modern 
times. The reforms inaugurated by him are bound to have 
far-reaching effects, and in spite of temporary set-backs, will 
ultimately raise the standard of education in his country. 

There were of course already many schools of the old type 
in the towns and villages ; there v, as even a secondary school 
at Kabul. But there was no institution good or large enough to 
train technical experts and create an educated class of leaders 
able to raise the intellectual level of the masses. 

Bom in 1891, Amauullah-Khan himself had been educated 
by private teachers, Afghans mostly, in the palace of his father, 
Habibullah. At the age of 17 he joined the military school 
of Kabul and studied there for three years. Though there 
was at that time no probability of his ever becoming the King 
of the Afghans, he is said to have attracted notice of all his 
teachers by his intellectual powers and broadmindedness as 
well as by his enlightened patriotism. In 1912 he married the 
daughter of a very cultivated and liberal-minded Afghan noble- 
man, Mahmud Tarzi, the editor of a Kabul journal, the Seraj- 
el-Akbar. Mahmud was an ex])erienced man of the world, 
had travelled much and lived in several Muslim and non- 
Muslim countries ; he must have exerci.sed a great influence 
over the mind of Amanullah, who at that time had not gone 
out of his native country, and was eager to know about the 
rest of the world. 

In the year 1919 Amanullah, whom his father had several 
times entrusted with the Regency of the Kingdom during the 
latter's expeditions to distant provinces, became King and 
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succeeded in making himself recognised as such by his 
neighbours and the leading Western countries. He had realized 
very early in his career that educational progress was as much 
a necessity for his country as national independence and 
material prosperity, and that the latter could hardly be acquired 
and preserved without the former being duly attended to. As 
soon as the independence of Afghanistan had been recognised 
by the neighbouring powers, treaties and alliances secured with 
several of them, and diplomatic representatives exchanged with 
the leading European countries, Amanullali turned his atten- 
tion to the reform of the Afghan educational system. 

The first thing he did, was to send a large number of young 
Afghans to Western countries for training, and he asked two 
of the countries with which he had just established diplomatic 
relations, namely France and Germany, to send educational 
missions to Kabul to found schools and run them on modem 
lines. His object was by no means to westernize his subjects, 
but on the contrary, gradually to replace the foreign technical 
experts by Afghan ones. He realized that for a time they 
would have to be trained in the West. He found that a good 
deal of time was being wasted by the Afghan students in 
learning the European languages, and in getting the preliminary 
training before tliey could profitably join the Universities and 
the higher technical institutions. It occured to him that it 
would be moie expedient and economical to get a .large number 
of Afglian boys educated at Kabul in European schools created 
specially for this ptupose, and then arrange to send only the 
best candidates to Europe for advanced studies in the Univer- 
sities and Technical Institutes, whei-e they would be able to 
finish these studies comfortably in three or four years. In this 
way Amanullah hoped to be able to achieve a rapid progress of 
education in his country. 

Before I proceed to descril)e the French and the German 
schools of Kabul, it would be better, I think, to enumerate the 
indigenous instihitions which existed prior to Amanullah’s edti- 
cational reforms. They were ; 

(i) The Primary Schools (Maktab) where religion, Persian 
writing and reading, and some arithmetic were taught. 
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(2) The Religious Schools (Medresseh) where mullahs and 
wakfs (administrators of religious endowments) were trained. 

(3) The Secondary School, lower division {Maktab e Habi- 
hieh, named from Habibullah) for imparting general culture 
to boys of the age of 10 to 15. 

(4) The Secondary School, upper division {Maktab e 
Rushidieh) for boys of the age of 15 to 18. The subjects 
taught in these Secondary Schools were religion, Persian 
language, one second language which could be Arabic, Pxishtoo, 
Turkish, Urdu or English ; geography and history, both 
national and foreign ; mathematics and elementary science. 
Several of the teachers, e\’en in the titnes of Habibullah, were 
Indians, generally Punjabi Muslims. 

The following institutions were founded by Amanullah him.self. 

(5) The School of Administration, (Maktab e Hnkain), for 
training district administrators and other officers. 

(6) The Teachers’ Training School, Dar nl Mtdalliniin). 

(7) The School of Languages, (Maktab e Lisan) to train 
interpreters, consulary and diplomatic agents. The languages 
taught, generally by natives, were French, English, Turkish 
and Russian. 

(8) The College or High School (Maktab e Edadieh) some- 
times pom]X)Usly termed the University by the Afghans. The 
students were \'oung men of ig to 22, about 30 in number. 
The subjects' taught were; Religion, Arabic, Persian, Engli.sh 
(9 hours a week) Mathematics (9 hours), Physics, Chemistry, 
General Geography and History. It was inaugurated in 1927. 

(9) The Carpentery School, (Makiah e Nazarha). 

(ro) The School of Telegraphy (Maktab e Tch’graf). 

(ri) The School of Agriculture (Maktab c Zera'et). 

(12) The Girls’ School (Maktab e Mastnrat^ school of the 
veiled ones). 

The School of Agriculture managed and staffed by French 
specialists, was not originall;. meant to train agriculturists, 
but merely to initiate a small number of peasant boys, sent 
fropi various provinces, into more scientific methods of tilling 
and irrigation. The girls’ school was attended by some 400 
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females of all ranks and various ages, from the wives and 
daughters of the government clerks — who were compelled to 
send their womenfolk tt> school — to the girls of the Royal family 
including the daughters and nieces of the King himself. The 
writer had for a couple .of years the privilege to give daily 
lessons to three of the young royal. princesses in this school. 

The French Educational Mission composed of four experts 
arrived in Kabul at the end of 1923. An agreement had been 
made between the French and Afghan governments, the terms 
of which were that the mis.sion would organize and run a school 
in which a large number of Afghan lx>ys would be trained by a 
joint French and Afghan staff in all the subjects up to the 
standard required by the French Baccalaureat degree within 
a certain number of years. The final examination would be 
held in Kabul by a Commission sent from Paris for the purpose, 
and the successful candidates would be qualified for entering 
without any further examination anv French University or 
other High School. Tbe whole course of studies was to cover 
twelve years, and the boys were to enter the lowest form at the 
age of 8. But in order that a first batch of students might be 
sent abioad after 5 years only, the best students of the age of 12 
to 14 Avere selected from among the existing schools, and were 
placed at ome in the sth and 6th classes, while younger boys 
were put in the lower forms. 

The head of the mission was Mous. Eucien Tenebre of 
Paris, an ex])erienccd educationist who had lived in Persia and 
knew the Persian language. His colleagues were distinguished 
teachers, selected by the French Ministry of PxAblic Instruc- 
tion with the approval of the Afghan Minister in Paris in 
conformity with the above mentioned Educational Agreement. 
Their first task was imparting to the young Afghan students 
a working knowledge of the French la.nguage, for this was to 
be the vehicular language in the six upper classes of the school. 
French literature, General History and Geography, Mathema- 
tics, Physics, Chemistry, Geology, Botany, Zoology and 
Hygiene were taught through the medium of the French 
language. Arabic, Persian, Afghan History and Geography, 
and Religion were taught in Persian by Afghan teachers; but 
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the so-called foreign subjects occupied more than two-thirds of 
the week’s curriculum. 

A large set of buildings were supplied by the Kabul 
Municipality, and these premises were extended in the years 
that followed as the need for more spa<;e was felt. The students 
wore a uniform of European cut, and a cap of a somewhat 
military fashion; were they not Amanullah’s soldiers for his 
crusade against ignorance and superstition? The school was 
called Maktab e Amaniyeh from the monarch’s name. Not 
only uniforms, but also school materials and books, including 
of course French handbooks, atlases, dictionaries, etc., were 
provided for the boys by the Afghan Ministry of Education. 
Examinations were held every there months by the school 
authorities, and yearly by the Ministry of Education, with 
the help of juries formed partly from the members of the staffs 
of the two foreign and a few indigenous schools, and partly 
from Afghan personalities qualified by their education and 
experience. The discipline was also of a military character; 
when a teacher entered a class room, all the boys would stand 
up at their captains’s call, greet him by words and gesture, 
and keep standing until given i^rmission to sit. The habits 
the foreign teachers found most difficult to inculcate at the 
beginning were punctuality and regular attendance. In cases 
of grave insubordination bodily punishment such as whipping 
or beating with a cudgel could be resorted to. These were of 
course rare emergencies; but the chastisement could be inflicted 
equally on the Sardar’s son as well as on the shop-keeper’s, and 
the sturdy Afghan youths would bear it with perfect ser^ity. 

The foreign headmaster of the school was responsible for 
the whole of the management, direction of tl;e studies, framing 
or modifying of the programmes; he also played a prominent 
part in the discussion of the budget, and in all questions of 
appointments and dismissals of the staff members. The 
Ministry of Education very seldom interfered in matters of 
internal management. 

All I have said of the French school, its foundation and 
its activities, apply with a few minor differences of detail to 
the German School, Maktab e Atnani, started nine months 
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later by Dr. Yven, a well experienced German eaucationist, who 
like Mons Tenebre had lived for years in Persia and knew the 
language. 

When Mons. Tenebre resigned his post in 1927, the 
French School had 540 students. His successor Mons. Boinet 
revised the programmes in accordance with the latest require- 
ments of the French Universities, and enlarged the staff up to 
seven French teachers, most of whom were M.A.’s or B.Sc.’s 
(or rather their French equivalents). By the end of 1928 the 
students of the 9th and 10th classes had acquired a good knowl- 
edge of French ; they could speak it fluently and write it cor- 
rectly, for, as was said before, French was in the six upper 
classes the medium of teaching in every subject except Arabic, 
Persian, Afghan History and Religion. Had two years more 
been granted to us, a party of 30 or 40 graduates could have 
been sent to France and Germany every year, and Afghanistan 
would have been supplied thenceforward with a growing num- 
ber of young men fully equipped in technical knowledge and 
able to serve their country in every capacity. 

On the 2otli of January, 1929, the robber-chief Bacha e 
Saqao, who had captured the Afghan capital, announced in his 
proclamation, that all the schools except the Medressehs were 
abolished. As a proof that king Aiuanullah was a confirmed 
kafir and traitor to Islam, it was proclaimed that he had, 
“founded boys’ and girls’ schools where writing from left to 
right was taught as well as foreign arithmetic, the names of 
kings who had ruled in non-Muslim countries, (history was 
meant) the names of towns and rivers outside Afghanistan {i,e., 
geography) and many other kinds of infidel knowledge.’’ 

In his first attack on Kabul (14th December, 1928) he had 
held for a couple of days the premises of the School Habibieh, 
formerly a residence of Habibullah at the northern entrance of 
the town. The weather was pretty cold, so his men disposed of 
all available desks and black boards as fire- wood. The books 
printed in foreign languages and all books and writings con- 
Uining illustrations were torn and burnt. All the bottles and 
phials of the laboratory were declared to contain whiskey and 
were smashed to powder. The maps, diagrams, apparatus and 
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an old skeleton were also demolished as impious and diabolic 
contrivances. Many of the resident boys, who had not been 
able to escape, watched the proceedings, and it is probable that 
the sight was one of the best object lessons they had ever 
received. It is doubtful whether Bacha e Saquo was really so 
pious and scrupulous towards certain injunctions of the Islamic 
religion as he seemed to be ; but he was supported by the whole 
clergy of Kabul and probably acted from considerations of 
diplomacy as well as faith. When he took the capital for good, 
one month later, his troops were accommodated in the different 
schools. The library of the French School was looted, the cup- 
boards W'ere broken open and the books were either destroyed or 
sold to any passer-by. Many of the older students of the 
School, who had heard of the occun-ence, at once came, clad no 
longer in their uniforms but in the orthodox Afghan way, and 
bought for a few pice piece big dictionaries or atlases that were 
offered to them by the soldiers. 

In this lamentable way ended the efforts of five years 
during which the enlightened king had left no stone unturned 
to give his people the advantages of a systematic and pro- 
gressive education. It is to be wished that the more civilized 
elements of the nation will some day or other understand how 
disinterested he had been, and that, far from undermining, or 
being a traitor to Islam, he was trying to make it more pro- 
gressive and therefore more [X>werful. 

It was inevitable that Amanullah had one portion of hie 
people against him, more especially the clergy, whose privileges 
and influence he was obliged to curtail in order to introduce 
any reforms at all. I would not like to be nii.sunderstood here. 
What I mean is thi.s ; in my opinion real education must I’est on 
national traditions, must be national to a wide extent. But at 
the same time it should remain open to all bencficient outward 
influences. The student’s mind can be enriched by as much 
of the intellectual treasures of t ie world at large as his brain 
can normally assimilate. Foreign methods can also be adopted 
with advantage, provided that tiiey are adapted to local con- 
ditions. In the ca.se of Afghanistan the educational problem 
was of a more special and practical nature; the country needed 
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engineers, physicians, agriculturists, skilful teachers, and the 
foreign education imparted to about one thousand Afghan boys 
was no danger to the Afghan national soul. On the other hand 
I think it no exaggeration to say that it was the narrow educa- 
tion which was in vogue in Afghanistan before Amanullah, a 
very exclusive type of purely sectarian instruction, which was 
responsible for what Afghanistan has remained for so many 
centuries, and what it is at the present hour, a country de- 
vastated by feudal and tribal strifes which l:)enefit none except 
the adventurer and the thief. But a good seed has been sowed. 
The elite of the Afghan youth has had an opportunity to look 
beyond the narrow national walls, to hear about the rest of the 
world, where other men with other customs and beliefs live and 
labour. They have had a glimpse of the best the West has 
produced, its scientific spirit. The outlook of a whole genera- 
tion has become broadened. This was a great achievement for 
a people which had for centuries lived apart from the rest of 
mankind, brave and jealous of its freedom, but also cruel, 
fanatical and narrow-minded. 

My own experience enables me to say that the response 
from these Af.udian boys was most encouraging. Man\" among 
the most patrif)iic have felt and confessed that their country 
was backward in vseveral respects. 

I may add as a conclusion to this sketch a few words about 
the mentality and character of the Afghan student as I knew 
him. He is never a dreamer. The toys of Western industry 
such as motor cars, railways, aeroplanes and machines of all 
kinds, attract and intrigue him, because they stimulate his 
curiosity and his spirit of intellectual adventure. The spirit 
of adventure formerly found its outlet in expeditions and war- 
fare ; to-day it can be led along < hannels more beneficient for 
himself and others. Amanullah ’s reforms failed simply be- 
cause they could not be carried on long enough to be consoli- 
dated. The Afghan student has ar instinctive sense of reality. 
Art and literature leave him cold He does not lack intellectual 
gifts, but unlike the Indian student, he does not revel in stories 
of imagination and fancy. The young Afghan students learnt 
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foreign languages with an astonishing facility, and spoke them 
almost always with an excellent, and often with a perfect accent. 

The student of a foreign school worked under great* diffi- 
culties. Coming home from school, he would not probably find 
in his father’s house a table to lay his school books on. If 
he belonged to a poor family, he would be obliged to sleep in 
his uniform. As I have said, every institution, even the foreign 
schools were provided with mullahs who were in charge of the 
religious instruction. Some of them showed quite openly their 
hostility towards the new state of things, and were horrified 
that Mahomedan boys should be taught by foreigners in a 
foreign language so many things that the Q’uran had not 
recommended. And the mullahs could read plainly in the eyes 
of many of the boys that good portions of the religious instruc- 
tions were no longer readily acceptable to them. Quite often 
the Afghan boy felt perplexed when his science-teacher taught 
him one thing, and the priest preached the opposite. I remem- 
ber two incidents which will illustrate this conflict of ideas. 
I had explained one morning in the geography class the shai)c 
and motions of the earth, the flattening of the globe at the 
poles, and so forth. T had avoided saying in plain terms that 
the earth was round, knowing that the mullah, my colleague, 
maintained in his religious lessons that it was flat. But I made 
two or three sketches on the black-board in which the earth was 
represented as a somewhat flattened ball. I then questioned 
the boys to see if they had understood. One of them repeated 
complacently without being asked, that the earth was round, 
round, round. Another boy then asked with an anxious look. 

But sir, is not the earth flat, after all?” T answered un- 
flinchingly, showing my .sketch. “Yes, certainly, a little!” 
The whole class thereupon burst out laughing, showing un- 
mistakably that they had understood my position, and were 
making the most of it. 

Another time, I had been as’ ed to inspect both the French 
and the German schools, in the company of a Commission of 
Afghan personalities, in accordance with the orders the King 
had issued just before leaving for Europe. The Commission 
was headed by a Chief Inspector, a holy and bearded gentleman 
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quite innocent of European languages. He spent the first 
morning in the headmaster’s office of one of the schools, review- 
ing with some Afghan teachers the current town topics of the 
day. The second day I went of my own accord to the upper 
class, and attended successively a lesson in Mathematics, one 
in Chemistry and then one in Geology. During the last morn- 
ing hour I visited other classes, and returned a few minutes 
before twelve to the upper class. There I found the Chief 
Inspector speaking in a lively tone to the boys, who were listen- 
ing to him with a kind of smile on their faces. The oration was 
in high flown Persian and I could not make out exactly what 
the topic was. I asked the school interpreter who was present, 
and got the answer, ‘‘The Mullah Sahib is telling abont the 
angels, explaining what different kinds of angels there are in 
Heaven.” The spectacle of these boys who had a lecture from 
8 to 9 about ellipses and hyperbolas, from g to 10 about Sul- 
phuric Acid and Hydrogen, and from ii to 12 were told all 
abont Seraphims and cherubims and the like, struck me as a 
faithful picture of the country where the old was at struggle 
with the new, superstition with reason and common sense, 
ignoi'ance and sloth with knowledge and organisation. Let us 
hope the latter will finallj’^ prevail. 



BRAHMANICAL GODS IN BUDDHIST BURMA: 

{An Introductory Statement), 

By NmAR-RANJAN Ray. 

Burma is professedly Buddhist and follows the Pali Canon 
of the Southern School, The story of the introduction of 
Buddhism into Upper Burma is well-known. It occurred in 
the third quarter of the iith century A.D. when Pagan in 
Burma was gradually rising into importance. There is no 
settled system of chronology before this, and systematic histori- 
cal records are completely lacking with the exception of a few 
important events which folk-memory had taken care to pre- 
serve in nati\'e chronicles. The earliest epigraphic records 
found in Burma (Hniawza, Prome district) no doubt date back 
to an earlier period, probably 5th or 6th century A. D. but 
no definite sequence of historical events can be reconstructed 
from them. As far as present knowledge goes, early Burmese 
history has its beginnings at a time when we are in the thick 
of the mediaeval period of Indian history, and we are immediate- 
ly introduced to a powerful dynasty of kings, — zealous patrons 
and devoted followers of an Indian faith, the Southern Buddhism 
of the Pali Canon, — ruling at Pagan. A Talaing monk of 
the Theravada School of Buddhism and an inhabitant of Thaton 
in Rammannadesa (Deltaic Burma), Shin Arahan came over to 
Pagan. in 1056 A, D., and lived there in a solitarj- corner of 
the citadel when one day — so the story goes — he was taken to 
the court. He created a great impression on the king with 
his yellow robe, his sublime puiity of life and lofty gracious- 
ness of speech. The king of Pagan, Anawrahta asked : — 

“ ‘Master, of w’hat race art thou? Whence comest thou? 
Whose doctrine dost thou follow?’ Shin Arahan* told him, 
and Anawrahta entreated saying, ‘My Lord teach me some- 
what, yea, though it be a little, of the religion preached by 
the Lord, the Master.’ Before long, the apostle’s first step 
was accomplished, he bad won authority to his side. But Shin 
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Arahan had brought no sacred books, for writing was still a 
rare gift. His mission could not thrive without them and he 
urged Anawrahta to procure copies from Thaton where there 
were thirty complete sets of the Tripitaka, the Three Scrip- 
tures. Envoys were sent but returned with an insulting 
refusal. Stung to anger Anawrahta marched on Thaton with 
all his men.”(i) 

At the end of a long seige Thaton ceased to be a royal 
city, and the victorious king of Pagan returned to the capital 
with the most valuable treasures of the Faith, a host of Buddhist 
monks, and with them thirty -two white elephants each laden 
with scriptures and relics, all belonging to Manuha, the Talaing 
king of Thaton. Thaton was annexed and Manuha kept a 
captive in Pagan ; but, as has so often happened in history, 
the culture of the vanquished predominated over that of the 
victors, and the Southern Buddhism of Thaton gradually spread 
throughout Upper Burma. ^ 

The question now arises : “n did Thaton, or more pro- 

perly Rammannadesa, the land pa. 'xcellence of the Talaings, 
adopt the faith of Theravada Buddhu i.c., of the Hinayana 
form ? Are we to accept the tradition — so insistent in Burmese 
records — of the Asoka mission of Sona and Uttara to Suvanna- 
bhumi, or should we rely upon the later tradition that Buddha- 
ghosha, the celebrated Buddhist encyclopaedist, crossed over to 
Burma and preached there the religion of the Master? Avail- 
able evidence is so meagre that the question cannot be answered 
satisfactorily, and recent criticism has thrown doubt on both 
the traditions. It is equally difficult to determine whether the 
religion was first introduced from Ceylon or from some other 
country. The only thing which can be asserted with certainty 
at this stage of historical research is that the introduction of 
the Faith must have taken place not later than the 5th or 6th 
century A. D., but the actual circumstances are totally unkiiow’ii 
to us. The earliest epigraphic records discovered at PImawza 
(old Prome) belong paleographically to the 5th or 6th century 
A. D. Mon. Finot’s remarks on them are most valuable. “The 
language is Pali. The script has a very archaic aspect, it 
reminds one of the Kadamba script of the 5th century A. D. 
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We cannot be far out of the 6th or 7th century of the Christian 
era. It is interesting to find the Pali Canon in use in Lower 
Burma at so ancient a period when the rest of Further India 
was acquainted with Mahayana Buddhism and its Sanskrit 
text”(2). Hinayana Buddhism, thus, must have been known 
in Lower Burma about five centuries before it was introduced 
in Pagan — at a time which marked the growth of a great 
Hinayana movement with its centre at Conjeeveram or ancient 
Kanchi on the Madras coast. 

But from where did Pali Buddhism first come to Burma? 
So long as the possibility of the penetration of early North 
Indian Hinayanism (as distinct from later Pali Buddhism of 
the South) into Burma directly from the North is not finally 
disposed of, it cannot be asserted that Burma originally received 
her Faith from Ceylon. It is true that the Buddhism of Thaton 
(Lower Burma) as well as of Pagon was of the Ceylonese form ; 
but the earliest Pali inscriptions found at Hmawza (belonging to 
the 5th or 6th century A. D.), though unmistakeably Buddhist in 
character, do not exclusively refer to the Southern School of 
Pali Buddhism. The formula phassa-paccaya vedana (“sensa- 
tion is caused by contact”) is a well-known clause in the chain 
of the twelve Nidanas. The inscriptions are fragmentary, but 
they certainly indicate that they contained extracts from the 
Mahavagga, the first book of the Vinayapitaka, one of the 
earliest Hinayana texts not originating in the Southern School 
of Pali Buddhism. It seems fairly certain that there was a 
strong infiltration of Hinduised Mahayanism directly from 
North-east India at an early period.* It is possible however 


*The existence of Mahayanism and Mah iyanist Tantrikism 
in Upper Burma before the introduction of Pali Buddhism from 
Thaton has been definitely established by the discovery of the 
representations of some Mahayana gods (Avalokiteswara, 
Maitreya, etc.) and by the existence of Ihe Aris (C. F. 
Duroiselle — The Aris of Burma and Tantric Buddhism. Arch- 
Surv. Ind. Rep. 1915-16.) a Tantrik Buddhist sect belonging 
to the Northern School. This is confirmed by Tibetan texts as 
also by the wall paintings of the Payathonzu and Nandamanna 
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that a still earlier stratum of Hinayauism of the Northern 
School had been lying dormant until its vigorous revival caused 
by the later penetration of the Southern School of Pali Buddhism 
from Ceylon, first in Ivower Burma and then by the nth 
century in Pagan in Upper Burma. 

This is about all that we know regarding the coming of 
BuddJiism to Burma. We must now turn to a still wider ques- 
tion. How far did the influence of Brahmanism penetrate into 
Burma ? 

We know that in South-east Asia all the countries which 
had been colonized by Indians or had close commercial contact 
with India w'ere permeated with Brahmanical culture and its 
elaborate paraphernalia of rites and rituals, gods and godesses, 
and myths and legends. In Java, where the Sailendras 5f 
Srivijaya were a Buddhist dynasty and where Buddhism (no 
doubt of the Mahayana form) had the strongest hold, Brahman- 
ism never lacked an influential position. The two religious 
flourished side by side, and if Buddhism with its clergy and 
laity and rules of conduct became dominant, Brahmanism with 
its gods and goddesses, and rites and rituals did not lack in 
popularity. In Champa, as well as in Kainboj, it was 
Brahmanism that had the larger following; the royal dynasties 
were mostly Brahmanical and the gods of the Buddhist pan- 
theon had few followers. In Siam, which like Burma is pro- 
fessedly Buddhist, finds of Hindu deities in considerable 
numbers testify to the existence of a large Brahmanical popula- 
tion. It therefore appears unlikely that Burma alone escaped 
all traces of Brahmanical influence. 

temples of Minnanthu in Pagan. Mention of the Mahay anist 
god Lokeswara along wnth Maitreya is frequently made in 
Talaing records — a fact for the first time noticed by Prof. G. H. 
Luce of the Rangoon University and very kindly pointed out to 
me. This led me during my second archaeological tour in 
Burma to make a close inspection of the more important temples 
of Pagan, and I may mention here that in at least tw’o or three 
temples I could discover fresco-representations of this important 
divinity; one such temple is the Kyaubaukkyi at Myinpagan. 
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In fact Indian elements are found in profusion in the 
early Mon inscriptions of Burma. The use of Sanskritic 
religious terms (e.g. Svar for Swarga, Dharma, etc.), royal 
names and styles, and certain religious and social observances 
occur frequently, but they are common to both Brahmanism 
and Sanskritic Buddhism. As to the use of Sanskrit terms 
it may also be urged that a form of Buddhism using Sanskrit 
as its sacred language had probably existed in Burma from 
early times. Even making all allowances there are strong 
reasons for believing that Brahmanism had its share of res- 
ponsibility for the strong Sanskritic element present in the 
early Mon records. f The numerous references to Brahmanas 
in these records show their great influence in the Buddhist 
cdhrts. Rituals and ceremonies performed by them are partly 
Brahmanical in character, and the god who is invariably wor- 
shipped has been identified as N arayana-V isnu(3) . We also 
have the story of one of the most celebrated kings of the Pagan 
dynasty — Kyanzittha was his name — who in one of his former 
births was once a Visnu, and on another occasion was born in 
the family of Rama, king of Oudh(4). This legend has an 
unique interest in as much as it shows a distinct blending of 
the Buddhist theory of re-births with purely Brahmanical 
legends. It is also remarkable that in the same records we 
find mention of the “four castes’’ who are directed to perform 
their respective duties. 

“A remarkable proportion of loan words in these records 

is of Sanskrit origin, not Pali As to the reason for their 

presence in early Mon, allowance must be made for the fact 
that Brahmans, who are often mentioned in the inscriptions 
played a great part at all the Indo-Chinese Courts, from Burma 
to Champa. Vestiges of Hinduism have been found in Lower 
Burma, though they are not so common as in several other parts 
of Indo-China, But there is much reason to believe that some 
form of Buddhism using Sansl it as its sacred language also 
existed there in former times, just as it did, for example, in 

fBlagden : Ep. Birminica, Vol. I, Part II, p. 76. Indian 
Element in the Inscriptions. 
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Kamboja The soundest inference seems to be the one 

drawn by Finot that Sanskrit and Pali (and the several forms of 
religion with which they are respectively associated) were 
more or less concurrent influences in the Mon Country from an 
early period. Whatever may have been the channel or channels 
through which Sanskrit words came in, they are present in such 
numbers that the strength of the influences that introduced them 
must have been considerable and probably extended over a fairly 
long period.” ! 

We shall here quote only a few selected passages from 
the records already referred to. Mon Inscriptions No. IX 
(found near the Tharaba gate, Pagan) ( 5 ) has the following 
passage. 

“The Brahniana astrologers went (and) drew water 

and (bathed) the side pillars, the yas pillars, the alas pillars, 

etc., etc (At) All these seventeen places, they made 

a decoration of plaintains, adorned with young plantains 
(and) sugarcane (and set?) water (in) vessels of gold (and) 
silver (and) water (in) conch shells wherein (they) put cleaned 
rice (and) duhha grass (and) spread mats (with) golden flowers 
altar oblations and altar candles. Having (arranged them?); 

they made in honour of Narayanu, decoration of plantains 

then the Brahniana .istrologers worshipped Narayaua.”{6) 

We notice here the characteristically Brahmanical method 
of using iflaintain trees to mark an auspicious occasion. 

“At the auspicious time godhuli (being) lagna, the 

expert Brahniana astrologers bathed the side pillars, etc (7) 

An essentially Brahmanical custom is made used of in a 
Buddhist coronation ceremonial presided over by Brahniana 
priests. The different pillars referred to above were bound bj' 
sacred Brahmanical threads. 

“The thread wherewith they bound up the jiillars, tender 
maidens, young damsels, daughters of Brahmanas, had spun 
(it and) made (it on) a hundred and eight spools. Then the 
Brahmana astrologers recited and sprinkled water and after that 
they bound up the pillars.” ( 8 ) 

These and numerous other similar references clearly indi- 
cate the existence of a considerable number of Brahmanas in 
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Burmese courts as priests, astrologers, and experts in house 
building, wlio must have occupied positions of influence and 
importance. Not only were there the Brahmanas, there were 
also the other three castes of the Brahmanical fold. Thus we 
read the pious wish of a pious king ; — 

“All the monks shall be full of virtue and good conduct. 
All the Brahmanas, who knojc the Vedas, they shall fulfill 
all the Brahmana Law. All the princes shall carry oiit the 
law altogether. The four castes shall fulfill their law also. ”(9) 

Brahmanism was not the religion of the State nor of the 
people in general, but the records referred to above seem to 
show that there was a considerable number of followers of the 
Brahmanical religion, not exclusively Brahmanas, but of other 
three castes as well, who uere free to perform their own reli- 
gious ceremonies. The Brahmanical influence is also indicated 
by certain ancient place names (ro) of both Upjier and Lower 
Burma. Such a name is Bissnnotnyo, which is equivalent to 
Visnupura or the city of Visnu. The name was in ancient 
times applied to old Prome or Hmawza which had obviously 
been a centre of Visnuite influences. The tradition of the 
foundation of ancient Prome as contained in the Mahayazawin, 
a late Burmese chronicle, is associated with Visnu and his 
Vahana Garuda, as also with Chandi and Parameswara equival- 
ent to Durga and Sivalii). The Mahayazawin does not 
mention the name of Visnu but refers to a Rishi. The name of 
the Rishi is supplied by the Great Shwezigon inscription (12) 
which records briefly the story of the foundation of Sisit (or 
old Prome). Old Prome or Hmawza is akso referred to as 
Sri Ksetra (mentioned in early Mon records as Sisit or Srikset) 
— the sacred name of modern Puri on the opposite side of the 
Bay of Bengal and associated with a strong Brahmanical tradi- 
tion. Taungdwin, a town said to have been founded in 837 
A.D., was called Ramavati after the name of the epic here 
Rama, who was recognised as one of the ten incarnations of 
Visnu. 

But the surest test of the prevalence of Brahmanical in- 
fluenpe in Burma is the existence of archaeological discoveries 
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of Brahmanical gods and temples. Of such discoveries we 
have, though not at all comparable with other parts of South 
East Asia, an interesting record. Of Hindu temples in ancient 
Burma, we have only one, Nat Hlaung Kyatmg that stands at 
Pagan. The main deity of the shrine is Visnu himself, four 
images of whom stand on the four sides of a square obelisk at 
the centre of the vaulted temple. Its walls and niches are 
adomed with stone images of the ten principal and other subsi- 
diary incarnations of the main deity(i3). This temple is 
most probably referred to in a Tamil inscription found at 
My in pagan, belonging paleographically to the 12 th century 
A.D. and purporting to record “gifts by a native of Magodayar 
pattanam in Malaimandalam, i.e., Cranganore in Malabar. 
His name Sri Kulase-Khara-Nambi stamps his as a devotee 
of the Vaisnava saint Kulasekhara from whose Mukundamala 
the opening verse (of the inscription) is deri^-ed. The recipient 
of the gift was the Visnu temple of Nanadesi Vinnagara at 

Pukkam alias Arivattanapura, i.e., Pagan Nanadesi 

Vinnagara means the Visnu temple of those coming from vari- 
ous countries. This name shows that the temple, w’hich was 
situated in the heart of the Buddhist country of Burma, had 
been founded and was resorted to by Vaisnavus from various 
parts of the Indian peninsula. “(14). 

The existence of a Brahmanical population (mainly 
Vaisnavite in character) in Burma at an early period cannot, 
therefore, be doubted. It can be easily surmised that this 
Brahmanical community w’ould have their owni gods wdiom they 
could worship in accordance with their own religious rites. In 
those localities where the Indian element was permanently re- 
presented either by a more \ igorous commercial intercourse or 
by settlement and colonization, it is almost certain that these 
gods also would have a permanent habitat in Hindu temples. 
These temples having been usually built of brick gradually fell 
into decay and finally disappeared, with the sole exception of the 
one that is standing at Pagan. But many of the images wdiich 
had been once enshrined in the temples are now emerging out 
of the debris of centuries. Thus at old Hmawza, a locality 
known in ancient times as Bissunamyo, at least three different 
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types of stone images of Visnu have been discovered, one of 
which belongs to the 6th or 7th century A.D.(i5), and also 
images of Siva, Ganesa, and Brahma. At Mergui in the 
Tennasserim province images of Visnu, Ganesa, Hanumana 
and Brahma have been found(i6). Three stone slabs belonging 
stylistically to about the latter half of the 9th century A.D. 
have in recent years been brought over from Thaton to the 
Rangoon Museum. Two of these slabs depict in bold relief the 
Ananta-Sayya episode of Visnu and the third represents Siva with 
Parvati seated by his side (17). At Thaton the walls of a 
pyramidal stage of a Buddhist pagoda are decorated with 
rectangular stone panels purporting most probably to depict a 
Hindu mythological stor}'. Of the slabs that still remain, 
two certainly represent Siva with his trident. In Arakan 
where the Brahmanical influence had been more pronounced 
from earlier times, archaeological exploration has discovered in 
recent years images of Visnu, Durga, Surya and other Hindu 
deities. Of these, the images of Durga(i8) and Surya(i9) 
undoubtedly belong to the late Gupta period, and can in no way 
be dated later than the 8th century A.D, Coins and terracotta 
tablets bearing the Saivite symbol of the trident and the re- 
presentation of the bull Nandi have been found in large numbers 
at Mrohaung and other localities in Arakan as well as in other 
places of both Upper and Lower Burma. Coins with the 
Vaisnavite symbol of a conch-shell are not also infrequent. 

The above references do not by any means exhaust the 
list of finds of Brahmanical gods and articles of worship in 
Burma. But it is sufficient to make us realise that they 
deserve a careful study. And such a study would throw a 
great deal of light on certain fundamental problems in the 
history of Indo-Burmese relations in early times. A detailed 
stylistic comparison with Hindu images in India would enable 
ns to determine approximately the age in which historical rela- 
tions between India and Burma became definitely established, 
and also the period for which the Brahmanical element continued 
to exert an appreciable influence in the peninsula. It would 
also indicate from which part or parts of India the Indian 
colonists of Burma were derived. 
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The comparative study of Brahmaiiical influence in Burma 
and in other countries of South East Asia has a still wider 
ipterest. We may notice here one or two points in this con- 
nexion. The finds of Brahmaiiical gods in^Burma are much 
less important both in numbers and in types when compared to 
similar finds in the other sister Indian Colonies, The natural 
inference would be that Brahmanism played a more insignificant 
part in the life of the people in Burma. It is true that certain 
traces of Brahmanical rites and rituals and myths and traditions 
had come to be interwoven into the texture of the social and reli- 
gious life of the country. The attitude of the Court as well 
as of the people towards the Brahmanical population and their 
gods was one of utmost religious toleration (otherwise Hindu 
temple could never have been erected), and Brahmanism was 
allowed to exist side by side with Buddhism which had an 
overwhelming following and was the religion of the State and 
of the people. Naturally enough the followers of the latter 
religion did not altogether escape from the influence of the 
former. Yet it must be recognised that this influence remained 
mainly superficial and did not affect the cultural life of the 
people at all deeply. 

Why did Brahmanism fail to exert a stronger influence 
and touch the soul of the people deeper in Burma, as it had 
succeeded in doing in Java or Sumatra, or in other parts of 
Indo-China — in Champa and Kamboj ? Here it is only possible 
to suggest a tentative solution for consideration. It will be 
remembered that everywhere in the Indian Colonies in the 
South-East, with the one exception of Burma, it is the Northern 
or Mahayaiia form of Buddliism that had any following. It 
will also be remembered that Mahayana Buddhism in its cere- 
monial aspect and in its attitude towards gods and deities had 
great affinities with Brahmanism. Both had a multitude of 
gods and goddesses and in certain ritualistic aspects they differed 
but little. It is this resemblance which made it possible for 
Brahmanism to exert a powerful influence on the followers of 
the Mahayana form of Buddhism. The gods belonging to both 
could mix freely, as the two pantheons were not separated by 
any marked difference in principle or practice. The Hinayana 
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form on the other hand had no pantheon at all, and it was 
definitely opposed to the very idea of gods and goddesses. This 
made it impossible for Hinayanism to accommodate Brahmanism 
within its fold. , In Burma it tolerated Brahmanical rituals 
and ceremonials presided over by Brahmana priests, but never 
allowed the Brahmanical gods to trespass within its own 
sacred precincts. Burma thus lacked a congenial soil for the 
propagation of the Brahmanical faith. One indirect result was 
that there were no new converts into Brahmanism, so that the 
Brahmanical population remained a separate and isolated com- 
munity from the very beginning, and was tolerated as such 
by the much more numerous Buddhist population. 

This, however, does not minimise the importance of the 
study of the Brahmanical gods in Burma. Apart, from the 
historical interest, a close study is likely to furnish types and 
forms that are unknown in India at the present time, types 
which are unique local renderings of Indian originals and which 
give expression to new artistic impulses independently of ortho- 
dox rules or which follow a different set of artistic canons yet 
unknown to us. In any ca.se such a .study is certain to advance 
the knowledge of Indian Art and Iconography. 
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IDEALS OF EDUCATION.* 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

The greatest man of modern India, Raja Rammohan Roy 
was born in Bengal and was the best friend of my grandfather. 
He had courage to overcome the prohibition against sea-voyage 
which we had in our country at the time; and he crossed the 
sea, and came into touch with the great western minds. 

My father was fortunate in coming under the influence of 
Rammohan Roy from his early years which helped him to free 
himself from the sectarian baiTiers, from traditions of worldly 
and social ideas that were very rigid, in many aspects very 
narrow and not altogether beneficial. My father drew from our 
ancient scriptures, from the Upanishads , truths which had 
universal significance, and not anything that were exclusive to 
any particular age or any particular people. We were ostra- 
cized by society and this liberated us from the responsibility of 
conforming to all those conventions that had not the value of 
truth, that were mere irrational habits bred in the inertia of the 
racial mind. In my boyhood’s dreams I claimed such freedom 
that we had tasted, for all humanity. 

Nations are kept apart not merely by international jealousy 
but also by their own past, handicapped by the burden of the 
dead and decaying, the breeding ground of diseases that attack 
the spiritual man. I could not believe that generations of 
peoples, century after century, must have their birth chamber 
in a moral and intellectual coffin which has its restricted space- 
regulation for a body that has lost its movements. Civilization 
has its inevitable tendency to accumulate dead materials and 
to make elaborate adjustments for their accommodation, leaving 
less and less room for life with its claim to grow in freedom. 
There are signs of that in India, and I know to-day that it is 
more or less true in all races, for our mind has its inclination to 
grow lazy as it grows old and to shirk its duty to make changes 
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in the rhythm of the changing times. In the very heart of this 
rigid rule of the dead, I was brought up in an atmosphere of 
aspiration, aspiration for the expansion of the human spirit. 
We in our home sought freedom of power in our language, free- 
dom of imagination in our literature, freedom of soul in our 
religious creeds and that of mind in our social environment. 
Such an opportunity has given me confidence in the power of 
education which is one with life and only which can give us 
real freedom, the highest that is claimed for man, his freedom 
of moral communion in the human world. The ghosts of ideals 
which no longer have a living reality have become the obsession 
of all nations that carry an overwhelming past behind them 
perpetually overshadowing their future. 

The reign of the ghost has strewn the path of our history 
lessons with mischief, with prejudices that ever obstruct the 
mutual understanding of nations, that helps in the cultivation 
of the thorny crop of national vanity and unscrupulousness in 
international relationship. From our young days our minds 
are deliberately trained with the aid of untrue words and unholy 
symbolism in the name of patriotism, to a collective moral 
attitude, which we condemn in individuals. 

Persons who have no faith in human nature arc apt to think 
that such conditions are eternal in man — that the moral ideals 
are only for individuals but the race belongs to that primitive 
nature which is for the animal. And according to them, in 
the racial life, it is necessary that the animal .should have its 
full .scope of training in the cult of suspicion, jealousy, fierce 
destructiveness, cruel rapacity. They contemptuously brand 
optimism as sentimental weakness, and yet in spite of that 
virulent scepticism an enormous change has worked itself out 
in course of the growth of civilization from the darkest abyss 
of savagery. I refuse to believe that human society has reached 
its limit of moral possibility. And we must work all our 
strength for the seemingly impossible, and must believe that 
there is a constant urging in the depth of human soul for the 
attainment of the perfect, the urging Avhicli secretly helps us 
in all our endeavour for the good . This faith has been my only 
asset in the educational mission which T have made my life’s 
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work, and almost unaided and alone, I struggle along my path. 
I try to assert in my words and works that education has its 
only meaning and object in freedom — freedom from ignorance 
about the laws of universe, and freedom from passion and 
prejudice in our communication with the human world. In my 
institution I have attempted to create an atmosphere of natural* 
ness in our relationship with strangers, and the spirit of hospi- 
tality which is the first virtue in men that made civilization 
possible. 

I invited thinkers and scholars from foreign lands to let 
our boys know how easy it is to realise our common fellowship, 
when we deal with those who are great, and that it is the puny 
who with their petty vanities set up barriers between man and 
man. 

I am glad that I have the opportunity to-day of letting my 
friends in Japan know something of my life-long cause and to 
assure them that it is not special to India but it will ever wait 
for acceptance b3’ other races. 

We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to 
give expression to the best in us in creating intimate relations 
with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond between 
the nations to-day is made of the links of mutual menace, its 
strength depending upon the force of panic, and leading to an 
enormous waste of resources in a competition of browbeating and 
bluff. Some great voice is waiting to be heard which will usher 
in the sacred light of truth in the dark region of the nightmare 
Df politics. But w'e in India have not yet had the chance. Yet 
we have our own human voice which truth demands. Even 
in the region where we are not in\dted to act we have our right 
to judge and to guide the mind of man to a proper point of view, 
to the vision of ideality in the heart of the real. 

The activity represented in human education is a world- 
wide one, it is a great movement of universal co-operation inter- 
linked by different ages and c< entries. And India, though 
defeated in her political de.stiny, has her responsibility lo hold 
\ip the cause of truth, even to cry in the wilderness, and offer 
her lessons to the world in the best gifts which she could pro- 
duce. The messengers of truth have ever joined their hands 
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across centuries, across the seas, across historical barriers, and 
they help to form the great continent of human brotherhood. 
Education in all its different forms and channels has its ultimate 
purpose in the evolving of a luminous sphere of human mind 
from the nebula that has been rushing round ages to find in it- 
self an eternal centre of unity. We individuals, however small 
may be our power and whatever comer of the world we may 
belong to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of the 
consciousness that comprehends all humanity. And for this 
cause I ask your co-operation, not merely because co-operation 
gives us strength in our work but because co-operation itself is 
the best aspect of the truth we represent, it is an end and not 
merely the means. 

My friends, you are new converts to western ideals, in other 
words, the ideals belonging to the scientific view of life and the 
world. This is great and it is foolish to belittle its importance 
by wrongly describing it as materialism. For truth is spiritual 
in itself, and truly materialistic is the mind of the animal which 
is unscientific and therefore unable to cross the dark screen of 
appearance, of accidents, and reach the deeper region of uni- 
versal laws. Science means intellectual probity in our dealings 
with the material world. This conscientiousness of mind is 
spiritual, for it never judges its results from the standard of 
external profit'^. But in .science the oft-used half truth that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be completely 
true. Science being mind’s honesty in its relation to the 
physical universe never fails to bring us the best profit for our 
living. And mischief finds its entry through this backdoor of 
utility, and Satan has had his ample chance of making use of 
the divine fruit of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. 
Science as the best policy is tempting the primitive in man 
bringing out his evil passions through the resi)ectab1e cover 
that it has supplied him. And this is why it is all the more 
needed to-day that we should have faith in ideals that have 
matured in the spiritual field through ages of human endeavour 
after perfection, the golden crops that have developed in 
different forms and in different soils but whose food value for 
man’s spirit has the same composition. These are 'not for the 
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local markets but ifor tbe universal hospitality, for sharing life’s 
treasure with each other and realising that human civilization is 
a spiritual feast the invitation to which is open to all, it is never 
for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and the feeders 
are being tom to pieces. 

The legends of nearly all human races carry man’s faith 
in a golden age which appeared as the introductory chapter in 
human civilization. It shows that man has his instinctive belief 
in the objectivity of spiritual ideals though this cannot be 
proved. It seems to him that they have already been given to 
him and that this gift has to be proved through his history 
against obstacles. The idea of millenium so often laughed at 
by the clever is treasured as the best asset by man in his 
mythology as complete truth realised for ever in some ageless 
time. Admitting that it is not a scientifical fact we mxist at the 
same time know that the instinct cradled and nourished in these 
primitive stories has its eternal meaning. It is like the mstinct 
of a chick wdiich dimly feels that an infinite world of freedom 
is already given to it, that it is not a subjective dream but an 
objective reality, even truer than its life within the egg. If 
a chick has a rationalistic tendency of mind it ought not to 
believe in a freedom which is difficult to imagine and contradic- 
tory to all its experience, but all the same it cannot help pecking 
at its shell and ever accepting it as ultimate. The human soul 
confined in its limitation has also dreamt of a millenium and 
striven for an emancipation which seems impossible of attain- 
ment, and it felt its reverence for some great source of inspira- 
tion in which all its experience of the true, good and beautiful 
finds its reality though it cannot be proved, the reality in which 
our aspiration for freedom in truth, freedom in love, freedom in 
the unitv of man is ideallv realised for ever. 



INDIA AND EUROPE. 


By Rabindranath Tagore. 

No report has yet been published which correctly represents 
my views regarding India and Europe. Almost always the 
emphasis is put in the wrong place, and so the report becomes 
one-sided. 

The one outstanding visible relationship of Europe with 
Asia to-day is that of exploitation ; in other words its origins 
are commercial and material. It is physical strength that is 
most apparent to us in Europe’s enormous dominion and com- 
merce, illimitable in its extent and immeasurable in its appetite. 
Our spirit sickens at it. Everywhere we come against barriers 
in the way of direct human kinship. The harshness of these 
external contacts is galling, and therefore the feeling of unrest 
ever grows more oppressive. There is no people in the whole 
of Asia to-day which does not look upon Europe with fear and 
suspicion. 

Yet there was i' time uhen we were fascinated by Europe. 
She had inspired us with a new hope. We believed that her 
chief mission va.s to preach the gospel of liberty to the world. 
We had come then to know only her ideal side through her 
literature and art. But slowly, Asia and Afi'ica have become 
the main spheres of Europe’s secular activities, where her 
chief preoccupations have been the earning of dividends, the 
administration of empires, and the extension of commerce. 

Europe’s warehouses and business offices, her police out- 
posts and soldiers’ barracks, have been multiplied, while her 
human relationships have declined. 

Towards those who are being exploited, there always is 
wont to grow up a feeling of contempt. For exploitation itself 
becomes easier, if we can succeed in creating a callousness to- 
wards those who are its victims. Just a.s whenever we go out 
fishing we are inclined to regard fishes as the least sensitive 
of all living creatures, so it becomes quite pleasant to loot the 
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Orient, if only we can make our own moral justification easy 
by relegating coloured races to the lowest groupings of mankind. 

Thus modern Europe, scientific and puissant, has portioned 
out this wide earth into two divisions. Through her filter, 
whatever is finest in Europe cannot pass through to reach us 
in the East. In our trafl6,c with her, we have learnt, as the 
biggest fact of all, that she is efficient, terribly efficient. We 
may feel astounded by this efficiency; but if, through fear, we 
bring to it our homage of respect, then we ourselves need to 
realize that we are fast going down to the very depths of mis- 
fortune; for to do such homage is like the crude barbarity of 
bringing sacrificial offerings to some god which thirsts for 
blood. It is on account of this fact, and in order to retain 
her self-respect, that the whole of Asia to-day denies the moral 
superiority of Europe. At the same time, to withstand her 
ravages, Asia is preparing to imitate that ruthless aspect which 
slays, which eats raw flesh, which tries to make the swallowing 
process easier by putting the blame on the victim. 

Personally I do not believe that Europe is occupied only 
with material things. She may have lost her faith in religion, 
but not in humanity. Man, in his essential nature, is spiritual 
and can never remain solely material. If, however, we in the 
East merely realize Europe in this extenial aspect, we shall be 
seriously at fault. For in Europe the ideals of human activity 
are truly of the soul. They are not paralyzed by shackles of 
scriptural injunctions. Their sanction lies in the heart of man 
and not in something external to him. This freedom from the 
changeless, irrational bondage of external regulations, is a very 
big asset in modern Europe. Man is pouring forth his life 
for knowledge, for the land of his birth, and for the service of 
humanity. He acts thus through the urge of his own innate 
ideals, not because some revered pundit has ordained it. 

It is this attitude of mind in Europe which is essentially 
spiritual. For true spirituality always brings freedom with it. 
The freedom that Europe has achieved to-day in action, in 
knowledge, in literature and in art, is a freedom from the rigid 
inanity of matter. The fetters, that we forge in the name of 
religion, enchain the spiritual man more securely than even 
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worldly ties. The home of freedom is in the spirit of man. 
That spirit refuses to recognize any limit either to action, or 
to knowledge. It is courageous enough to cross over the 
barriers of nature, and the limitations of natural instincts; it 
never regrets immediate loss that may, or may not, lead to 
gains in a far distant future. 

When the aeroplane goes up in the sky, we may wonder 
at it as the perfection of material power; but behind this lies 
the human spirit, strong and alive. It is this spirit of man 
which has refused to recognize the boundaries of nature as 
final. Nature has put the fear of death in man’s mind to 
moderate his power within the limits of safety; but man in 
Europe has snapped his fingers at Death and torn asunder the 
bonds. Only then did he earn the right to fly — a right of the 
gods. 

But even here the adver.se forces — the titans — are alive, 
who are ready to rain down death from the air. But the titans 
are not in sole possession. In Europe, there is a constant war 
between the gods and the titans. Often the titans are vic- 
torious ; but the victory is sometimes with the gods. 

We should not count the result in mere numbers. The 
calculation should be based on Truth, and on the inner reality 
of the victory. It is tiicrcfore that the Bha{ravad Gita says 
that Truth. e\en though slight, preserves us from great 
calamity. The manifestation of the gods is on the positive 
side of Truth; on the negative side are the titans. So long as 
we have the least resjionse from the jwsitive side, there need 
be no fear. The war of the gods and the titans is only possible 
where the gods are active. There can be no war where both 
sides are equally feeble. 

It is easy enough for us, when someone reviles us for our 
social evils, to point at worse evils in Europe; but this is 
negative. The bigger thing to remember is, that in Europe 
these evils are not stagnant. There, the spiritual force in man 
is ever trying to come to grips. While, for instance, we find in 
Europe the evil Giant’s fortress of Nationalism, we also find 
Jack-the-Giant-killer. For, there is growing up the inter- 
national mind. This Giant-killer, the international mind — 
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though small in size — is real. In India, even when we are 
loudest in our denunciation of Europe, it is often her Giant’s 
fortress that we long to build with awe and worship. We insult 
Jack with ridicule and suspicion. The chief reason for this is, 
that in India we have ourselves become material-minded. We 
are wanting in faith and courage. Since in our country the 
gods are sleeping, therefore, when the titans come, they devour 
all our sacrificial offerings, — there is never a hint of strife. 
The germs of disease are everyw’here ; but man can resist 
disease only when his vital force is active and powerful. 

So, too, even when the worship of the blood-thirsty and 
false gods of self-seeking are rampant on all .sides, man can 
lift up his head to the skies if his spirit is awake. In Europe, 
the whole nature of man is awake. Both matter and spirit are 
active. They alone become entirely materialistic who are only 
half men, who cripple the native majesty of the spirit before 
the blind repetition of unintelligent activities ; who are niggard- 
ly in knowledge and palsied in action ; who are ever insulting 
themselves by setting up a meaningless ritualism in the place 
of true worship; who have no difficulty whatever in believing 
that there is special sanctity inherent in particular forms and 
peculiar rites, even when their significance is neither known, 
nor knowable. That is why they are night and day afraid 
of ghosts and ghouls, gods and demons, of the calendar and 
the stars, of inauspicious days and inauspicious moments. 
Being themselves weak in spirit, they are enslaved within and 
enfettered in the outer world. 

(From an Interview given in Canada, and i)tiblished in the Canadian 
Forum, Toronto, May, 1929). 



HAVE THE MUNDA LANGUAGES ANY 
COGNATES IN EUROPE? 

By Jui^itTs Gkrmanus. 

To-day’s post brought a very interesting book to me : the 
work of F. A. Uxbond : Munda-Magyar-Maori, an Indian Link 
between the Antipodes (London, Luzac & Co., 1928, XII. 432 
pp.) which I took up with a great eagerness, for it opens new 
vistas and treads on an unexplored ground. It comprises such 
a vast territory of research, that it bewilders one, and like a will 
.0’ the wisp is very apt to allure the curious reader deeper and 
deeper into the unfathomable depth of an unknown sea. The 
book asserts nothing less than that the peoples who sjjeak Munda 
languages are closely related to Mag3^ars, a people residing for 
more than thousand years in the fertile plains of the Central 
Danube, and differing from them in that while the Mundas have 
remained in their primeval culture safeguarding their language 
uncorruj)ted, the Magyars have developed a polished idiom with 
a literature inferior to none in Europe. This assertion — if 
it could be pro^'ed --would throw a new light not only on the 
lelationship of two languages but would elucidate the arcana of 
pre-historic times in which the Munda-speaking peoples supposed- 
ly lived together with the ancestors of the Magyars. It would 
show the line and route of wanderings of the common stock, 
Westward and Eastward, one group changing into a Western 
white raced nation, the other into a tawii}' negroid jungle and 
hill inhabiting primitive jjopulace which could not withstand 
the influx of uewcomei's into its original homes and is getting 
slowly denationalised or stagnating in its cultureless existence. 

The task which Uxbond has set to himself is enormous. 
The field which his studies cover extend from the banks of the 
Danube as far as Easter Island, off the West coast of South 
America ; it comprises anthropology, ethnography, folklore, 
linguistics, and history, and necessitates the acquaintance with a 
hundred languages and dialects. It is sure that on such 
a vast area no scholar niay wander without stumbling over facts 
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or getting intricated into meshes of misunderstanding, and it 
would be an easy matter to pick out such mistakes and blunders 
in details, discrediting thereby the whole structure. Such a 
proceeding would be most unjust to the assiduous endejivour and 
hard work of a scholar and injurious to the spirit which struggles 
through rash conjectures towards Truth. It would be further 
a most unmethodical proceeding. A scientific proposition must 
be judged not by the mistakes in its details but on the basis 
of the systematic stability of the complex edifice it builds up. 

Sentiments too, must be vigourously excluded in judging 
theories brought forward for establishing an affinity between 
peoples so different in standards of culture. When the Hun- 
garian scholar Arminius Vambery first stirred the “putrid waters 
of Finn-Magyar relation.ship” with his theory of a Turkish 
affinity, not a few .supported him because they thought that the 
chivalrous Magyar nation were not worthy of being descended 
from the “fish-smelling Finns.” Uxbond too is not free from 
such sentimental propensitie.s when he wonders (]>. 170) “how 
anybody, with an exaggerated modesty, could .see in this nation 
(the Magyars) even at the beginning of our era, simply a hunting 
and fishing nomad folk,” and he doe.s not believe in “the suggest- 
ed closest relation.ship with the Suryan, Mordwin, Lapp, Ostyak 
and other anthropologically entirelv different peoples.” Such 
sentimental motives are dangerous to learning for they — as we 
shall see below — might unexpectedly lead to just the opposite 
results. 

We shall not be guided by any such .sentimental motives, 
and we shall try to weigh and judge Uxbond ’s arguments on the 
systematic basis of philology. Considered from the standpoint 
of philological method however, the proposition put forward by 
Uxbond that the Munda family of latifruages has anything in 
common with the language of the Magyars must be definitely 
rejected. 

Uxbond, who believes the Maori-Magyar relationship 
through the Mundas, starts his book with a comparison of the 
folklore of the Maori and Magyar peoples. He surveys 
similarities in the conception and observation ,of the celestial 
bodies, of religion, the cult ('f ancestors, love of fatherland, and 
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some vague customs and habits. All his assertions as to simila- 
rities crumble into insignificance as they are very vague and 
general, and are to be found among all and every people of the 
globe. Arguments of such vague a character are inadmissible 
in the case of subjects like the Maori and the Magyar who, even 
if supposedly (but not admittedly) should ever have had any- 
thing in common, have lived separated so widely and for such 
a long time that similarities of anthropological or ethnographical 
nature are more than problematic. The two subjects of com- 
parison are anthropologically and ethnograpliically entirely 
dissimilar, their histories with totally different courses of evolu- 
tion are so divergent that even if the most striking coincidences 
of folklore should be detected — as they are not, they ought to be 
subjected to a very minute scrutiny and philological control 
before being admitted as valid arguments. There is no hope of 
finding parallels in the measurements of human skulls of 
Magyars and of Maoris after a .suppo.sed .separation of at least 
35CX) years ! The Magyars surely had no existence at that early 
perifKl of history. They have developed into a nation in the last 
1500 years by a racial mixture of Finns, Turks, Caucasians, 
Slavs and Germans, etc. Should a dissimilar historic evolution 
leave such insignificant imprints on anthropological qualities that 
a comparison of measurements might be undertaken after 3500 
years — how are we to account then for any anthroiX)logical change 
whatever? All that we can compare, even across numberless 
centuries, is : the hi.storic evolution of languages which in spite 
of mighty changes wear their ancestral garments, worn off and 
patched up thoiigh they be, through all the vicissitudes of 
wandering and settled life. Language is the registry of human 
historjq and consequently philological reseai'ch must be based on 
the historic method which has elevated linguistics to the height of 
an exact science. On the basis of well established phonological 
rules, the development of various languages can be pursued and 
expounded, observing the changes in phonology and structure, 
and thus fixing the line of the germinal evolution (changes in 
phonetics from generation to generation, increase or decrease of 
morphological elements) and of accidental aggrandizement (loan 
words, etc.). Anthropology, even though its use may be 
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invoked in establishing historic relationships, is a very feeble 
tool, and may be excluded ab croo in most historical discussions. 
The data of folklore, in spite of their extraordinary richness and 
usefulness for general ethnology, always limp after philological 
results and may be utilised only as minor or corroborating 
witnesses, after sufficient evidence had been accumulated by 
linguistic proofs. The Turkish nationality of the Huns had 
been long ago rendered probable ethnographic-ally, but it was the 
result of linguistic research which established it as a fact. 

Consequently it is fundamentally a linguistic problem 
whether Maori and Magyar peoples are related or not. If the 
astronomical legends, customs and habits, ornaments, etc., 
should suggest a remarkable similarity — as they in reality do 
not^-or if anthroplogical similarity should be striking — although 
in reality the two groups of men are anthropologically diametri- 
cally opposed — we would still be not in a position to assert a 
common origin for the respective groups before linguistic 
evidence had not decided the question. Ethnographical elements 
may arise out of intercoiirse, peaceful or hostile, mutual borrow- 
ing from the same sources, or be reduced to Bastian’s '"Volkerge- 
danke” ; anthropology again wholly lacks the material necessary 
to argue across such a vast distance of time and space. 

The anthropological characteristics of Indo-Europeans (for 
instance the Nordic and the Bengali) are widely divergent while 
the languages of both the groups may be carried back on the 
basis of the historical method to an imaginary common stock 
from which the representatives of the two groups had originated, 
and then branched off and evolved separately. 

The descent of languages and their evolution is subjected 
to strict physiological and psychological laws, modified by factors 
of historical accidents (wanderings, admixture of races, etc.). 
Not a single descendent language can form an entity entirely 
isolated from its cognates or antecedents. No single language 
can therefore be brought — isolated from its kindred^ — into rela- 
tionship with another family of languages. Comparisons can be 
effected between a family and another family only, or between 
certain groups of families, but in this case the cognate languages 
too must be taken into consideration . We may find that a certain 
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descendent language shows such special qualities as are deficient 
in the cognates or in the original stock, but in spite of such 
peculiarities in detail, the respective language can by no means 
be separated from the stock to which it belongs by affinity (shown 
by structure, vocabulary and evolution in ■ accordance with 
phonological rules) and treated as an isolated unit. To isolate 
and then to compare such a “unit” with a whole family of 
languages is a grave methodological blunder. 

Mr. Uxbond, after asserting a striking analogy between 
Magyar and Maori, for which assertion he has not succeeded in 
adducing one single argument which will stand the test of linguis- 
tic examination, continues to find a link between Maori and 
Magyar in the aboriginal inhabitants of India, in the Munda- 
speaking negroid race. In the second part of his book (pp. iii- 
187) he sets forth his arguments to prove that the Magyar 
language aud the Munda idioms show a remarkable similarity, 
in forms which are found in Magyar only — apart from the other 
Uralian (Finnic-Turkish) idioms with which it has been up till 
now — according to Uxbond, erroneously, linked together. Un- 
fortunately he ignores the historic method and confounds outward 
similarity with affinity. He forgets that kindred languages 
are grouped togetlicr in a family, not because they are similar, 
but because they have sprung and descended from the same stock. 

The Magyar language is the result of a long historic evolu- 
tion. The language itself carries the evidences of this evolution, 
and all the layers of this historical edifice, 1500 years old, may 
be pointed out in the structure, phonology and vocabulary, all 
the changes being accounted for by phonetic rules and historical 
evidence. This history shows that the Mag3^ar language belongs 
to the Uralian agglutinative tongues. Its primary vocabulary 
is the same as that of Finnic peoples (numerals, parts of the 
body, elements, nature-words). After having attained to a 
primitive culture of fishermen aud hunters one portion of the 
Finns separated from their brethren, migrated Southward, and 
came into the vicinity of Bashkir-Turks. From them they 
learnt primitive agriculture and cattle-breeding. These 
Bashkir-Turks belong to the "r” group of Turkish languages, 
ss opposed to the “2^* group, and the Turkish words in the 
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Magyar language — which took a distinctly new form by the 
amalgamation of Finns with Turks — bear the trace of this 
group, for instance Magyar okor (ox), longer (sea) opposite to 
Western Turkish dkiiz, deniz, etc. The Turkish , words were 
modified according to phonetic laws and a kind of Finnic-Turkish 
dialect sprang up through the amalgamation of the two peoples. 
Thus the primitive notions of a fishing and hunting people were 
expressed by words which can be found in more or less varied 
forms in the Finnic idioms, (Cheremis, Mordwin, Vogul, 
Ostyak, Suryan) while the second layer shows words of Turkish 
origin belonging to agriculture and cattle-breeding. A subse- 
quent removal of the now already Magyar people to more 
Southern countries broiight them into contact with other 
Turks, who had become saturated with Persian influences, and 
the Magyars acquired the knowledge of tactics, weapons and 
metaphysical notions from them, most of these words being of 
Persian-Turkish origin. Further wanderings enriched the 
Magyar language with Aryan words (Alajiian) and other 
Caucasian elements. The past ten.se in Magyar is Turkish, 
showing that the i^eople developed a memory' for history only at 
the time when they had already come under Turkish influence. 
All these developments were — I must again and again emphasise 
— subject to certain plionetical laws which cannot be ignored in 
the comparison of words. 

The Mag3'ar people, thus augmented and fermented by 
amalgamation has changed, parallel with the development of it.s 
language, into a Turk-like conquering nation of horsemen and 
when it airived at the range of the Carpathians its language 
imbibed such a vast store of Slavic elements that as far as voca- 
bulary is concerned it may be said, with a little exaggeration, 
to have become a slavisised idiom. All the.se foreign elements 
however did not destroy the structure of the Magyar language 
which still continues to conform strictly to the type of the Uralian 
agglutinative languages. Tlie.se foreign elements which entered 
into the Magyar language in the course of history in certain 
geographic situations betray the place and time when intercourse 
with the respective peoples had taken place. 
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An example of the wandering of Magyar words is 
given. Arabic djezm means cutting ; (feminine) : djeznie : a 
piece of cut leather. Turks took the word over, added the suffix 
dji to it, meaning a noun of agency and changing the dj into 
ch, obtained : chizmedji bootmaker. This word was brought to 
the Balkans and the Slavs made a plural of it by adding an “a” 
and pronouncing it according to their phonetics : chizmadya, 
the bootmakers. The Magyars use the plural for singular and 
may add the Magyar plural suffix “k” — csizmadmk (boot- 
makers). This word alone would .suffice to show by its elements 
the intercourse between Arabs and Turks, the influence of the 
Turks in the Balkans with the many new words and implements 
brought bj'^ them, and the influence of Southern Slavs on Magyars 
in the 15th- 16th centuries. 

Linguistic researches have shown that between the .structure 
and elementary \ocabular}’ of the Magyar language and the 
Uralian family there subsists an indissoluble tie of affiuity. 
Therefore it is impossible to compare the Magyar language with 
another family of languages without e.stablishing the same ties 
of linguistic affinity in its cognate and antecedent languages. 
In short, if we succeed in detecting in the structure and elemen- 
tary vocabulary of the Munda languages a close affinity with the 
Magyar language, this affinity must needs also afprar in the 
other Uralian languages. 

Ignoring this principle, Uxb.md does not include in hi.s 
studies the Finnic and Turkish branches o? the Ural-Altaic 
languages. It is characteristic that the word Turk occurs only 
once in his book, when he cites Gricr.son (Linguistic Survey of 
India T. 36) : “the Munda recalls in many respects the Turk 
verb.” In spite of Grierson’s suggestion, Uxbond re.stricts his 
researches to the Munda and ^.I tgyar languages. 

Such a procedure of isolated stud\' would be legitimate if 
the Magyar accidence and syntax or the hi.'^tory of the Magyar 
language showed such marvellous common features with the 
Munda languages, that from such resemblances we could either 
infer the Munda origin of the Magyar language and its inter- 
mediate position between the Munda languages arid the Finnic- 
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Turkish idioms, or trace the very deep effects of intercourse 
in prehistoric times between the Mundas and Magyars. 

The morphological similarities which Uxbon 4 adduces as 
arguments are such as may be found between any two languages 
‘ without either being descended from the other, or which result 
from misunderstandings. His attempt to collate Magyar and 
Munda must be condemned as xmcritical, and on this ground 
alone his whole theory must be rejected. 

We shall now examine the details of his argument merely 
to point out that they must necessarily be erroneous as the very 
basis of his work is unsound. We do not examine them with the 
hope of finding Magyar-Mwndix relations — this is practically out 
of question — but we may find by chance some points of contact 
betw'een Uralian (Finnic -Turkish) and Munda languages. 

Max Muller gave the name to the Munda language in his 
famous letter to Baron Bunsen (1854) in which he made a dis- 
tinction between the Dravidian and the Munda family and classi- 
fied them into two groups. Muller included them on account 
of their agglunative character in his “Turanian” family. Mor- 
phological similarities were the only criteria applied by him, 
and this was the source of innumerable mistakes which led to 
the birth of many an untenable theory, for this antiquated prin- 
ciple of classification lumps together languages which may dis- 
play some outward similarity but do not descend from the same 
.stock. Since the time of Max Miiller’s morphological classifica- 
tion, linguistics has dex'cloped a new techniciue that of the his- 
toric method which trace.s the origin and growth of the language 
and disregards accidental outward similarities. Research has 
shown that purely morphological similarities do not necessarily 
establish the common origin of the respective groups of lan- 
guages. 

The particular characteristic of Munda languages in which 
they show an outward morphological similarity with Uralian lan- 
guages is agglutination. Agglutination may be defined a* the 
principle of grammatical modification effected by sufiiKCS and 
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.affixes" attached to the unchanged root. More than one suffix 
or affix may be added to a root and consequently very long words 
may arise. In Turkish we may form from the root oku (read) 
the word : oku-ya-ma-yadjak-lar-im-i which means : the things 
which I shall not be able to read. In Magyar legeslegmegvesz- 
tegethetetlenebbeknek (to the most unbribable ones), in Santali : 
dapal-acho~akan-tahen-tae-tin~a-e (he of his will continue letting 
himself be caused to fight). 

Another similarity is the vocal harmony or harmonic se- 
quence which is the tendency to make the vowels of consecutive 
syllables agree. 

As to structure, there are no other similarities between 
Munda and Uralian languages and a careful comparison will 
show that the real character of the two languages is radically 
dissimilar. 


(I) Agglutination. 

Agglutination is very strictly carried through in Uralian 
languages. The modification of words is effected by fixing a 
large number of endings to the unchanged root. It must be 
borne in mind that all these suffixes and affixes arc attached to 
the root in a certain well established order of sequence, which 
can b} no means be changed. Affixes which are attached to 
nouns cannot be added to \erbs and vice versa. That is, there 
are well defined parts of speech in the Uralian languages which 
have strictly differentiated endings by which they can be dis- 
tinguished, as nouns, adjectives, adverbs or verbs, and certain 
suffixes tprm augmented forms by being attached to strictly dis- 
tinguished categories. 

Uralian languages are purely suffixing languages, while 
Munda languages may be described as prefixing, infixing, and 
suffixing languages.® There are no infi.ving and prefixing 


^ Strictly speakings we may diatinsuish betw’eeu suffixes and affixes. The suffixes 
form now categories of spcccii (adjective from a noun, noun from a verb etc.) while 
the affixes aire endings indicating tenses, persons, cases, the w’ord remaining m the 
same category. 

* The Munda grammatical material used in my article is taken from 
Grierson's Linguistic Survey vols. I and TV, Skrefsrud : Santali Grammar, Bodding: 
Mat. for Sant. Gramm. I do not cite them in detail. 
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modifications in Uralian languages. This marks a fundamental. 
difference in morphology. 

In Santali a prefix '‘^a" is used to form a kind of causa- 
tive : sdn (go), a-sdn (to lead), nu (drink), a-nu (to give to 
drink).* 

There are several infixes in Santali words which modify 
the meaning. Such infixes play a great role in the formation 
of Santali words and their importance has apparently been 
still greater in earlier stages of the language. 

A k* is inserted after the first vowel of the word. The 
vowel is in monosyllabic words repeated after k*. It is 
usually also jjerceptible, though very faintly sounded in other 
words, especially in those which begin with a vowel. In this 
waj'^ intensives are formed from verbs beginning with vowels, 
and from some which begin with a consonant. Thus dl (write), 
dk’dl (write quickly) ; agu (bring), intensive : ak*-gu, etc. From 
some numerals distributives are formed : eae (seven), ek*-eae 
(seven each); ir'dl (eight); ik'rdl (eight each); nui (this man 
here); nuk'ui (just this man here). 

An infix p is used to form collective nouns and reciprocal 
verbs. Thus manjhi (headman) ; mapanjhi (a collection of 
village headmen) ; radja (king) ; rapadj (a group of kings) ; dal 
(strike) ; dapal (strike each other). 

An n is often infixed after the first vowel of a word, the 
vowel being repeated after n. Thus bar (two), banar (both) ; 
dapal (to cover), danapal (a cover). 

An infix t is inserted to form nouns from verbs : mhn (to 
name), nuimn (the name); ahdp (to belong), dtdhdp (the 
beginning) . 

This system of infixing is entirely alien to Uralian 
languages. 

We mtist bear in mind that while in Uralian languages, 
just as in Aryan idioms we find a classification of words into 
nouns, adjectives, and verbs, etc., with their special structures 
and endings, such a classification is totally lacking in the 

‘ In Magyar a kind of prefix ia to be found, which however does not 
constitute an exception from this rule. These prefixes correspond to prepositional 
words similar to English : be-witch, back-bite, (or-sake, etc. 
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Munda languages. Every word can perform tlie function of a 
verb, and every verbal form can, according to circumstances, 
be considered as a noun, an adjective or a verb. If we adhere 
to the grammatical terminology customary for other languages 
it has been done merely for convenience’s sake but does not 
exactly correspond to the true state of affairs. The words in 
Santali are not nouns or verbs, but they may perform the 
function of nouns or verbs without special endings. 

This characteristic of Munda languages marks a cardinal 
difference of structure between them and the Uralian languages. 
Uxbond misunderstanding the nature of the Munda languages, 
and ignoring this difference goes so far as to find this quality 
expressed in some Magyar verbal forms, used occasionally in 
a figurative sense, as nouns, or nouns used metaphorically as 
adjectives.* It is interesting to note that Uxbond, although he 
draws attention to this supposed similarity, passes it over in 
one sentence (pp. 33, 147), without observing however that this 
very thing, far from being an argument in his favour, consti- 
tutes an organic difference between the two families of 
languages. 

Natural gender docs not play any role in the suffixing of 
nouns, but there are two genders, one denoting all animate 
nouns, the other comprising all inanimate ohjcct.s. Different 
suffixes are attached to each grorip. The differentiation of 
natural gender in Munda is an Aryan influence : kord (boy), 
kuri (girl). 

No such distinction between animate and inanimate nouns 
is to be noticed in ITralian languages. 

The Santali has three numbers ; singular, dual, plural. 
The personal pronouns have separate forms for the du.al and 
the plural. The pronoun of the first person has moreover 
two forms each in the dual and in the plural, one excluding and 
one including the person addressed. If, when giving orders 
to your cook, you say : we shall dine at half past seven, you 
must be careful to use ale for “w-e” not abon, or else you will 
invite your cook also to the meal. 


_ *Like Bnelish: writhij? (verb), the ’writing (noun), ■writing table (ailj. pass.), 
Minting machine (adj. act.). 
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Nothing of the sort exists in Uralian languages. 

The suffixes of dual or plural are not exclusively attached 
to the noun, but to the verb or another word, for instance 
in-ren-kin hapan (of me two son), my two sons (and not ; inren 
hapan-kin; kin being the suffix of the dual). 

kola gai-y-a ktrin-ket'-kin-a (yesterday cows he bought 
them two), yesterday he bought two cows. The sufl^ of the 
dual is affixed to the verb. 

This peculiarity goes so far that the genitive case of 
suffixes, though sometimes employed in connexion with nouns 
as orak-tin (my house) is principally used in connexion with 
the verb, ti-sah-tin-md (hand seize-my-thou), take my hand; 
gdch^-en-tin-a-e (died mine he), he who belongs to me died. 

The nominative abridged pronoun is affixed to the last 
word before the verb, or to the final a of the verb, e.g., hech- 
en-a-ko (come have they) they have come. O : ale-ren hdpdn- 
then-ko hech-akan-a (w'e of son to they come have) to our son 
they have come. 

This peculiarity originates in the special character of 
Munda languages which makes no difference of categories of 
nouns or verbs. Nothing similar can be found in the struc- 
ture of Uralian languages. 

Now I come to a peculiarity of Munda conjugation which 
finds no parallel in Uralian nor in any other language. We 
have already seen that every independent word can perform 
the function of a verb, and every verbal form can in its turn " 
be used as a noun or an adjective. There are certain suffixes 
which added to the root express the modification of the root 
by time, and correspond to the tenses of other languages. Such 
compounds consisting of the root and a tense suffix cannot as 
such be used in the function of a verb in an indepen4ent 
sentence, because it only gives the idea of an action at such 
and such a time without adding whether this action really 
takes place. It is therefore necessary to assert the reality 
of the action, and this is done by means of a suffixed a which 
at once change.s the inflexional base (root and ten.se suffix) to a 
finite tense. This a has been called by Boxwell the categorical 
a, and it is of the greatest importance in Santali grammar. 



By simply adding this a, any word can be turned into a verb 
for the time being. 


(II) Phonology. 

The most striking feature of Munda phonology is the 
existence of the so-called semi-consonants : k’ ch’ t’ p\ The 
phonetic system of Munda and Mon-Khmer languages agree 
in several points and after the researches of Schmidt must be 
classified in the same group. The semi-consonants, similar to 
the Indo-Chinese final consonants which are often checked or 
pronounced without the offglide, thus forming what is sometimes 
called by Chinese scholars the “abrupt” or “entering tone”, 
are formed in the mouth in the same way as the corresponding- 
hard consonants : k ch I and p, but the sound is checked, and 
the breath does not touch the organs of speech in passing out. 
While this peculiarity is to be found in Sakei and connected 
Mon-Khmer languages, there is nothing similar to be found 
in Uralian languages. 

The harmonic sequence or vocal harmony forms a very 
characteristic feature of Uralian languages (most minuteh' 
developed in some Turkish idioms), and a superficial observa- 
iton may find it a basis of compari.son with the Munda 
languages. In Santali and in Mitndari and apparently also 
in Kurku there are traces of the working of this vocal law. 
There is however a cardinal difference between the Munda and 
Uralian harmonic sequence. 

In the Uralian languages the vocal harmony affects only 
the suffixes and affixes while the tone of the root remains un- 
changed. The roots are divided into two classes : (a) high- 
toned, and (h) low -toned roots which take high or low toned 
affixes respectivel3^ The tone of the root dominates the 
affixes. This high toned vowels are .short or long e i o ii, the 
low-toned ones: a i o u, etc Turkish gel-mek (to come), 
kal-mak (to remain) ; Magyar kdr-hdl (from the circle), kar- 
hSl (from the arm) are w'ords with high, and low tonality res- 
pectively, Every affix and suffix has at least one form for 
high and one form for low- toned words. Magyar affixes for 
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a locative case are ban and ben (hdz-ban in the house, kdz-ben 
in the hand). Turkish affixes for the genitive case are : in, 

un and in, un, e.g. low-toned : bas-in (of the head)* kol-un (of 
the arm) ; high-toned : el-in (of the hand), goz-iin (of the eye).. 

In the Munda languages the principle of the harmonic 
sequence is different. The vowel affected by this tendency is 
sometimes the preceding and sometimes the following one. 
In Santali the facts are as follows : 

There is a set of vowels which Skrefsrud calls neutral 
and marks with a dot under the respective letter : ae to u. 
They are something like a short indistinct vowel sound which 
English r assumes in words such as ‘‘here” , or the final e in 
German “Ruhe”. The most common of these sounds, which 
plays a prominent role in the language is the neutral a. It 
has a deep guttural sound. The neutral i and « are only used 
as the second component of dipthongs beginning with The 
neutral vowels are apparently always due to the influence of 
an t or w in the preceding or following syllable. 

The general rule of Santali harmonic sequence is that i and 
11 neutralise all vowels which come under their influence. That 
is to say that if an i or u stands in the vicinity of an a c or o, 

these letter sounds change into short or long ae or o or often 
into short or long e, i, u respectively, e.g. hu& hukd and : 
h{ie huke (jackal’s cry), kora (boy), kori or kuri (fern, girl); 

kala (deaf), fern: kali, acW-ak* (his), *n-afe’ (my), feafeo (not 
they), bah (from ba-ih : not I), etc. If an a ^ or o must be 

retained for grammatical reasons in the neighbourhood of an 
i or u, those latter sounds must be changed ; thus : ddl-Sh- 
kan-d-e instead of ddl-ih-kan-d-e (he is striking me). 

When followed by a or o, the e is generally substituted 
for a, and o for d in the demt/H strati ve bases tin (this), dn (that), 
dntd (just these), but : en-ka (just so), en-ko (these), dntd, 
but: onka (thus). The pronominal bases dn, dn accordingly 
become en, on respectively, and they are further replaced by 
in, un respectively, in words such as in-i (this very), un-i 
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(this). In a similar way ^ is substituted for the d in the 
sufl&x rd in the genitive sufiSx reak. 

The vowels of dissyllabic words will accordingly usualh 

be found to agree with each other. If one of the syllables 

contains an t or m the other usually contains a neutral a, e, o, 

• • • 

«, or closed e or o, vowel and vice ver^aa. If one of the syllables 
contains an d or d the other syllable cannot as a rule contain 
an e or o, and vice versa. For instance ; dal-ok' (to be struck), 
s’dn-dk* (to go). In some isolated cases this ok’ becomes uk’ 
after i and u. Thus : hijuk’ (come) instead of : hijok’ ; 
gujuk’ instead of : guj-ok' (to die). In a similar way, the 
pronominal suffix a (he, she) becomes e after a or o, and i after 

a or M ; thus : dal-a-g (he strikes), handua-i utu-let*-a (bamboo 

• • • • 

shoots she curried) she has made cixrry of bamboo shoots. 

It is evident from the above rules and examples that, 
while the harmonic sequence of Munda languages is a mutual 
euphonic arrangement of syllables irrespective of their high or 
low tonality, the vocal harmony of Uralian languages is based 
on the difference of high and low tones. Such a diffierentia- 
tion d(x?s not exi.st in Munda. 

These essential differences which subsist between Munda 
and Uralian languages and which I have described, are more 
than sufficient to decide negatively the question ; whether the 
two families of languages ha\e any real morphological similari- 
ties. It is clear that the similarity is purely restricted to out- 
ward appearances, and has no connexion with any organic 
resemblance whatever. To class the Munda and Uralian 
languages together mu.st therefore be considered even on the 
basis of pure morphology, as erroneous, and here we have 
another instance of how misleading the appellation “Turanian” 
used by M. Muller is likely to prove in practice. 

Uanguages originating from the same stock preserx'c at 
least the skeleton *of their original structure and vestiges of 
common words appertaining to a primitive culture. A.s the 
supposed unity of Munda and Uralian languages ought to date 
back more than 4,ocx) years, when the resjrective peoples lived 
somewhere in a hypothetical prehistoric “Urheimat,” only 
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such words could be adduced as fit for comparisons as are 
likely to have denoted the most primitive notions of the human 
intellect. Consequently the great bulk of words which Ux- 
bond puts forward for comparison must be brushed aside on 
a priori grounds, for they could not possibly have formed the 
vocabulary of a primary people. 

It would have been sufficient to collate the elements of 
nature, parts of the body, primitive functions of man, numerals, 
etc. Uxbond does not even try to study the problem in this 
critical way, but promiscuously compares Munda and Magyar 
words belonging to a very advanced culture in which state the 
two ‘languages had been already subjected to foreign influences 
• — and stumbles into Aryan loan-words on one side, and Slav 
or German borrowings on the other. 

I crave the indulgence of the re.ider to follow me a few 
steps further in order to show that the arguments which 
Uxbond adduced are as erroneous as the methods he followed. 

In what follows I pass o\'er his etymologies of Magyar- 
Maori words, and restrict myself to the Magyar-Munda com- 
parisons, which lead the author to state that “Magyar is much 
more closely allied to the Austric Munda languages than to 
any other family, and that it should therefore be classed with 
it, instead of with the Finno-Ugrian (Uralian) family, even 
though it may pos.sess some common features with the latter” 
(p. 147). 

On page 130 seq. Uxbond refers to the theories advanced 
by Caldwell, C. Mueller, Lcpsius and a Hungarian scholar, 
G. Balint de Szentkatolna to establish the affinitv between 
Finnic-Turkish and Dravidian languages. “It would be very 
easv to find for the same words,” says Uxbond, “correspond- 
ing Maori terms, ju.st as it would be equally easy to show an 
affinity between certain Magyar terms and San.skrit.” “We 
have here a good example of how inadcpuat^ is the mere com- 
parison of words to prove the relationship of two languages.*' 

In spite of this recognition of the general principle Ux- 
bond claims a special and exceptional consideration for his 
Munda-Magyar theory. He cites Schmidt who pointed out, 
as the most intimate characteristic of the Austric languages. 
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certain terminal sounds which appearing without exception in 
each brarfth of them always give rise to the same signification. 

“The most striking feature to our mind’— says Schmidt, 
and after him Uxbond — “when investigating the Austric 
languages is the constant reappearance of the terminal 
sound “p“ in roots, etc., denoting : to embrace, to contain, 
to squeeze, to pinch; further to bite, eat, chew, in general to 
indulge in anything; also to drink, to cover and “together”, 
in general : to shrink, to shrivel, to become defective. In an 
analogous way the terminal sound m has the same meaning 
for words which express : assemblage, a mass, whilst the 
terminal sounds p and m very often are interchanged.” 

“If thus attention is attracted and researches extended to 
other terminal sounds, it will be also at once realised that the 
c sounds denote “away,” “below,” then : to decrease, to 
decay, to deteriorate; similarly it is found that the terminal 
sound 5 serves as an expression for removing, a scratching 
off, rubbing away, and others,- and that both these sounds also 
are interchanged.” 

“Perhaps even more striking is the regularity with which 
words with the terminal sound n express the meaning of ; 
from one another, pell-mell, into one another, there and 
back ; and especially practically all verbs denoting weaving or 
plaiting end with this sound. In the figurative sense the 
terminal n .sound is foxind in expressions indicating unrest, 
inward agitation, anger, yearning.” 

“Finally the terminal sound t appears in words which 
represent the idea of ; into anything, insertion, intersection; 
then cutting in general, and also cntting off.” 

“These criteria”, continues Uxbond, “which apply neither 
to the Uralian nor to the Altaian lani^na^es, are very explicitly 
shoivn in Magyar, as may be proved by exaniples such as the 
following.” 

I have shown abox-e that the isolation of the Magyar 
language is entirely uncritical, and therefore on a priori 
grounds we do not expect that Uxbond xvould be able to prove 
his assertion. In Uralian languages words are formed by 
suffixes only and not by terminal sounds, The Magyar 
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language makes no difference in this respect. All the words 
adduced by Uxbond are erroneously and forcibly citeil. They 
may be used to prove anything or nothing. 

I take some examples at random (a) in connexion with 
the signification of the sound p : 

English Magyar 

to grip, squeeze, pinch csip 

It is remarkable that this p in the Magyar word which 
holds, according to Uxbond, a unique position, also occurs in 
the English word : grip. 

to seize, to grasp kap 

The English grasp ominously also ends with p, and 

strange enough the Latin cap-ere, which, by the way, has the 
same meaning also ends with p. The Magyar kap is identical 
with Turkish kap-mak, (to seize, to grasp). How’ can this 
p prove the unique position of the Magyar language? 

mash pep 

This is not a Magyar word but the German Pappe, and 
its exact English equivalent is not mash but pulp — also ending 
in p. 

to dance rap. 

This word originally does not mean to dance but to crack,, 
and imitates, as an onomatopoetic verb the sound of specially 
Hungarian dancing ; in reference to dancing it may be translated 
by to hop. (again with a p). 

to sip harp 

The English word also has a p 

the drop csopp 

The English word also has a p 

the tap csap 

The English word also has a p 

headgear kalap 

Unfortunately this is a Slav word. 
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English Magyar 

to beat csap 

Its correct translation is to strike, to cut, or perhaps to 
chop. 

to whet kop 

This word does not correspond to English : whet, but is 
identical with Turkish kop-msik, to drop, to fall off, to chip 
off. (drop and chip also have the p !) 

(b) The group of the sound m 

drinking bout iszom 

This word is a finite verb, the m being the affix : Present, 

ist person singular, exceptionally used as a noun, in a jocose 

way. 

soot korotu 

is identical with Turkish kurum 

mill ^ malom 

This is not a Magyar but a Latin w’ord : nwlinum (also 
ending with tn). 

(■ ) The group of the sound c and s (sz, z, cs) 


to carry away visz. 

This is a finite verb, the sound s being an affix, English : 
carries may prove the same. 

to take away eltesz 

a finite verb, the s being a suffix corresponding to English 
takes (Also ends with s) 

guide kalauz 

is identical with Turkish kUaghuz 

match kan<5c 

is a Slav word. 

dirt dancs 


is the English dung, the Magyar and Turkish dancs resp. 
dindj means : strong, mighty. 
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(d) The group of the sound t 

English Magyar 

garden kert 

is the German Garten. 

furrow gerezd 

is a Slav word. 

I have taken the above examples at random, without 

searching for others in an etymological dictionary, but the rest 
will, at closer inspection, similarly prove untenable for the 
same reasons. Many of the Magyar words quoted as examples 
in support of this peculiar characteristic of the Austric 

languages were manufactured by the Hungarian purists at the 
end of the XVIIIth century ! 

. Quite apart from the form of words, how does the terminal 
sound p ov h va. the words : szah (cut), rab (prisoner), t^p (he 
tears), bab (bean), zab (oats), sz^p (beautiful), kolomp (bell), 
hop (he spits) zdp (molar tooth, or foul egg), tdp (food), dp 
(sound, complete), kdp (picture), nep (people), ptip (hump), 
gyep (lawn), etc. express the meaning of; to embrace, to 
contain, to squeeze, drink, cover, etc.? 

How far is this compound of signification covered by the 
words ; zotn (main body), tom (feast), nem (species, gender), 
alont (litter), koroni (soot), gyom (weeds), nyom (track), hdm 
(hames), gdm (crank) ? 

I cannot believe that any Magyar can perceive the sense 
of the meaning : to decrease, to decay, to deteriorate, to 
scratch off, in the words sarc (ransom), mecs (wick), kandc 
(match), kiisz (to crawl), dsz (autumn), osz (hoary) kdsz (ready), 
csupasz (bare), rossz (bad), motoz (to rummage) cstiz (gout). 
gores (cramp), kevis (little), etc., etc. 

The terminal sound n is supposed to express the meaning 
of : from one another, pell-mell, weaving, plaiting in these 
Magyar words (nota bene : exclusively in Magyar words, all 
other Uralian idioms being shut out of this privilege) mdn 
(goes), vadon (wilderness), rokon (relative), kiilon (separate), 
von (pull), szdn (sleigh), szdn (to regret), kin (ache), halavdn 
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(pale), sovdn (meagre), hiun (useless); the n is a suffix! 
magdn (private; manufactured word I) fen (to whet), kaldn 
(spoon ; really : kandl, the English : spoon is nearer to the 
Mon-Khmer group!), bun (sin!), gydn (to shrive), bszton 
(instinct), etc., etc. 

The sound t is supposed to represent the idea of ; into 
anything, insertion, cutting, in the following words ; kezd 
(start!), hetSt (deposit!), out (pour), feeret (frame), kert 
(garden), gyiijt (collect !), vet (to sow), harmat (dew), hot (stick), 
rud {rod !) fakad (germinate, shoot !), tdt (spread), hasit 
(split!), arat (to cut!), kard (sword!), sert (hurt!), hat, (pene- 
trate), hint (disseminate). 

I italicised the terminal d or t in the English equivalents, 
and I think that with some effort the English language also 
could be grouped among the Austric languages by the same 
method ! I must apologize for having bored the reader with 
the comparisons of Uxbond on which he lays great stress, but 
the compilation of which seems much more to be a child’s play 
than a .serious chapter in a linguistic work. 

In the Xlllth chapter Uxbond draws a parallel between 
the Magyar and Munda grammar. In reference to phonetics 
his only remark is that the Magyar and !Munda words cannot 
begin with two or tnore consonants. This is not an exclusive 
characteristic of these two families, the Bengali language dis- 
plays the same peculiarity, besides such a quality is not an 
argument for comparison. He ignores the great discrepancies 
pointed out above. 

Uxbond goes simply after outward similarities in compar- 
iiig Munda and Magyar suffixes. The Magyar affix of dative 
i.s hoz, hez, hdz (subject to \’ocaI harmony). Uxbond collates 
il with Santal honte, hontcre (there, yonder). The S.antal 
dative, like the other cases, are really locatives, and its suffix 
is then and te, and has nothing to do with honte. Further on, 
he compares the Magyar suffix lag, leg (corresponding in its 
comparative and restrictive sense to the English “like” — and 
which is said to have originated from the noun alak, i.e. shape, 
figure) with Mundari leka, the English like. Why not com- 
pare it with English “like” instead of Magyar: alak, which, 
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parallel with the Turkish (a language which Uxbond isolates 
from Magyar) kilik, i.e., form shape, figure, is a suffixed form 
of the verb : kU (to make, to create) like the Magyar alk-ot (to 
create). 

A Santal suffix tat* tet* (Uxbond forcibly cites : tat, but I 
find in Grierson tat* in Skrefsrud ; tet*) is used to form abstract 
nouns. In Magyar at, tat forms nouns from verbs. Uxbond 
does not hesitate to find an affinity between the two. The 
particle tat* is affixed to words and adds emphasis or definiteness. 
It is also employed to form abstracts. It is a kind of definite 
article, for instance hende-tet* (the blackness), maran-tet (the 
greatness), chalak*-tet* (the going). Magyar at, tat can be 
added to a verb only. 

In Santali an, n forms possessive adjectives; this n may 
be affixed almost to any word, e.g., up* -an hot (hairy man), 
eto-n dangra (breakable bullock), bullock fit to be broken in 
{eto, break). 

In Magyar an, en on is a suffix forming adverbs from adjec- 
tives, verbal adjectives, and numerals. Vak (blind), vak-on 
(blindly), tdrt (open), tdrt-an (openly). The similarity is only 
apparent. This n cannot — as Uxbond asserts — be added 
almost to every Magyar word ending in a single vowel. The 
example given ; kicsi or kicsin, piczi or piczin (small, little) is 
a word used only in children’s language, piczi seems to be 
derived from French petit. 

Uxbond compares Munda khon which he translates more, 
with the Magyar dative suffix hoz, hez (antiquated form : hon). 
Strangely enough khon is the Santali suffix of the ablative, for 
instance in sentences of comparison, in-khon am-em maran-a 
(from me thou art great), you are greater than T, There is 
no connexion between khon and honte (there) alluded to above 
by Uxbond as the equivalent of Magyar hoz. The Santals 
are now slowly taking to form the numerals between ten and 
twenty (under the influence of the modem schools, where they 
are trained to the reckoning by ten and not by twenty) in a 
manner different from their original way : gdl-khon-ponea (ten 
more four) 14 TTxbond gras'ps this nexv form of . Santali 
numerals as an aigument for comparing it with Magy,ar tiz-en- 
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nSgy (ten-on-four) 14, comparing the Munda khon (more) with 
Magyar m (on, on). He ignores that the Magyar en (resp. 
on, on) is a regular suffix, attached to nouns and numerals, 
equivalent to the English preposition : on, upon. Tiz-en- 
nSgy means : on ten four. This en, on, on has nothing to do 
whatever with Santali khon or n which is a suffix and infix. 
“This n occurs” says Uxbond, “in the formation of Santal 
collective numerals and in a similar way we shall find in 
Magyar, from n^gy (four)— n<<gy.on (all the four), from hit 
(seven) — heten (all the seven)”. Uxbond again confounds, in 
his quest for similarities, a regular Magyar suffix with this 
ominous Santali infix n. In Magyar — as we have seen above — 
the suffix on, en forms adverbs, answering to the question : 
how, in what a way, how many, etc. Nigyen, heten, etc. 
simply means : by four, by seven. Heten vagyunk : We are 
seven ; it is an ad verbal numeral. 

The Santals are not far advanced in mathematics, their 
numerals only going up to tu’enty. Uxbund tries — in spite of 
this well-known fact — to collate Santali higher numerals with 
Magyar. The Santali unit is twenty for decimals, e.g., mit isi 
means : one score (20), bar isi : two score (40), pe isi : three 
score (60), etc. This isi, or as Uxbond cites it ; hist is not a 
Santal word biit has been borrowed from Arabic, respectively 
Hindustani : hisa, portion, share. Thus mit isi (or mit hisi) 
means : one share. It is obvious that it cannot be compared 
to Magyar : husz (20). 

Uxbond holds the Magyar szdz (100) and Santali sae for 
the same word. It is a pity that he overlooked the respective 
passage in Grierson (Ling. Surv. IV. 42), where he would 
have found the Santali hajar (i,ooo) also corresponds to Magyar 
ezer. As a matter of fact, the Santali higher numerals isi (20), 
sae (xoo), and hajar (1,000) are Aryan loan-words. 

As to Magyar higher numerals they were borrowed by the 
Magyars from the Persians together with many other words 
which form a specified layer in the edifice of the Magyar 
language. Magyar szdz is the Persian sad; Magyar ezer, the 
Persian hezar. The Persian tumdn (10,000, myriad) remained 
in the Magyar word : tomintelen (innumerable). 
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An important Santali infix is fe' ; inserted after the first vowel 
of verbs it has an intensitive effect. In this way intensives are 
formed from verbs beginning with vowels and from some which 
begin with a consonant. It is also inserted for the same 
purpose in demonstrative pronouns beginning with an n., e.g., 
nui (this man here), and nuk^ui (just this man here) ; dl (write), 
dk’dl (intensive); agtt (bring), ak’gii (intensive). Uxbond 
asserts that : “some Magyar verbs are intensified also through 
the infix for instance ri (to cry), rikit (to scream), rikolt 

(to yell).” This is an obvious mistake. The verbs rikit, 
rikolt, are not derived from ri. There are some few other 
Magyar verbs whose roots end with kit or kolt, but no shorter 
root exists from which they could be an augmented or an 
intensified form. They are onomatopoetic verbs meaning to 
yell, to scream, like : sikit, sikolt, etc. in which the k expresses 
the sound of screaming. His other examples arc still more 
curious. Magyar ad, dd (to give) ; Uxbond forcibly derives 
from it okdd (to vomit). In okdd the k is not an infix but an 
important sound of the root, the Turkish equivalent of which 
is kus-mak (to vomit). Ad, dd and okdd have nothing to do 
with one another. 

Uxbond does not ob.serve the working of phonetic rules in 
comparing w'ords and is thus at liberty to venture on the most 
stupifying etymologies. 

It is characteri.stic of Uxbond ’s unmethodical procedure 
that in his endless list of Magyar-Santali etymologies (p. 197 — 
p. 432) most of the supposed Santali words are Bengali loan- 
w'ords. We give just a few sijecimens which may indicate the 
value of the rest of his comparisons. 

Santali : hat ; is the Bengali : hdt (hand, forearm) ; 
Sanskrit : hasta Santali : bad is Bengali : hdd, 

(enmity, deduction, infamy) ; San.skrit ; vdda iTRl (speech, 
dispute, plaint-in-law). Santali : bikol; Bengali : bikol 
(confounded, bewildered); Sanskrit : uifeala Santali: 

buj ; Bengali : bujh (understanding, intellect) ; Sanskrit : 
buddhi 5 fir. Santali .* gorob ; Bengali : gourob C’ftif? (heavi- 
ness, weight, pride) ; Sanskrit ; gaurava Santali : 





* 

jjtar; Bengali •. jhdrd ^ (a Stream of water from tile 
pcrloraled bottom oi a pot); Sanskrit; jhdrd i^ 5TO. Santali; 
joe ] Bengali ; joy m (victory), Sanskrit ; jaya wx. 
Santali ; ghori; Bengali : ghori yrft (watch, clock). Santali ; 


kincit ; Bengali : kiiicit (somewhat, something, 

a little) : Sanskrit : kiilcit Santali : arpa ; Bengali ; 

arpan (giving bestowing) ; Sanskrit : arpayati (cans, 

of Vr to go. Santali : mot ; Bengali : mala (method, 

way) ; Sanskrit : mata Santali : sal ; Bengali ; s&ld 
(house, apartment, room) ; Sanskrit : said Santali: 

sob hfl ; Bengali : sohha (beautiful); Sanskrit: sobha 

(light, beauty, grace). Sautali : abod] Bengali: obodh 
(foolisli, silly); Sanskrit: abodha. Santali: adai; 
Bengali : dddy (receiving, obtaining, collection, reali- 

sation) ; Sanskrit : dddya or perhaps has the verbal form 
dddya (having taken) which occurs very often, 

erroncouslv, as a noun in Bengali. Santali akasok , 


Bengali : dkds (sky) > Sanskrit : dkdsa Santali : 

anfan ; Bengali : afijan (a black paint, besmearing) ; 

Sanskrit : (\njana (ointing, smearing .with). Santali : 

anman ; Bingali : aniimdn (inference, conclusion) ; 

Sanskrit: anuindna Santali: at, Bengali, ato 

(more), and Sanskrit : apara (another). Santali : 

asin; Bengali: dsin (September-October) ; Sanskrit: 

dsvina Santalf: asa jawa -, Bengali 4 di'd jaoa 

(coming and going). Sautali : Mofc ; Bengali : bdlok 
?[m(male, child, boy); Sanskrit; ^dlaka (Magyar 

halek is a Turkish word: fish, Magyar balek means: a 
dupe). Santali ; bhUor-, Beng-nli : iWtot (inside, nith.n); 
Sanskrit ; abhyantara Santali : bme ; Benga i ; t y 

fm (object, regarding) ; Sanskrit : visayo fttR. Saiuali : 
hole; Bengali bole (certainly, con ect, tine), 
vartate Saiiuli; guru] Bengali ; (teacher); 
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Sanskrit : guru Santali : kal ; Bengali : k&l (time) ; 
Sanskrit ; kala Santali : kichu ; Bengali : kichhu 

(a little) ; Sanskrit : kii'icit (a little). Santali : mag ; 

Bengali: mdgh (January-February) ; Sanskrit: mdgha 

Santali: mon; Bengali: man sfJt (mind, spirit); 
Sanskrit : manas TTqij . Santali : oboso ; Bengali ; aboso 
(certainly), Sanskrit: avasya Santali: pasu; 

Bengali : posu (beast) ; Sanskrit : pasu tpg. Santali : 

sima ; Bengali : sima; (limit, border) ; Sanskrit : siman 

etc., etc., etc. 

A favorite argument of his is that the Magyar and the 
Munda languages display a “Irewildering mass of conjugational 
forms.” Grierson and Skrefsrud make the same observation 
upon the Turkish verb, from which Uxbond applies it to the 
Magyar. Aggiutinatixe langii.-iges naturally have more con- 
jugational forms, for the qualities of the action are exirressed 
by the verb, but the Magyar language, on the other hand, is 
very poor in tenses. In the Indicative Mood it has only one 
present, one imperfect (which is never used), one perfect, and 
one pluperfect (very seldom used), and finally one future ten.se 
(which is never used) and one which is formed on German 
model. The Turkish verb has 13 tenses in the Indicative 
Mood. Italian and French 8 tenses, all in use, against the 
three Magyar tenses used in conversation and literature. But 
anyhow, it i.s futile to waste time over this, as the nutnber of 
conjugational forms is no proof for or against affinity. 

The details of Uxbond’s lingui.stic comparisons hopelessly 
break down as was to be expected from the uncritical formula- 
tion of his proposition. 

After the complete failure of the linguistic evidence 
advanced by him no weight can be attached to the anthropo- 
logical, ethnographical and historical data gathered from 
legendary chnmicles and the like which, even according to the 
author himself, belong to “slippery ground”. He e.xclaiins, 
after having t’-ied to find a Magyar explanation for geographical 
names in India, ‘but all^» have ju.st discussed H somewhat 
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in the nature of guess-work; let us consider less speculative 
things” (p. 161). 

He cites Huszka’s Magyar Ornaments, and believes his 
assertions corroborated by the scientific researches of this 
scholar who proved that “the ancestors of the Magyars must 
have lived for centuries together with nations of the second 
Persian empire”. This is perfectly tnie; besides linguistic evi- 
dences there exist a mass of old weapons, iron and steel instru- 
ments and other ornamented remains which display the work 
or influence of Sassanian smiths and artisans. But this is all. 
The Sassanian-Persian culture spread its beneficent influence 
Northward as well as South and Eastwai'd, and this influence 
of its art had not ceased even after the fall of the second empire in 
642 A.D. and continued during, and in spite of, Islam. Magyar 
ornamental art is just one evidence of this wide-spread and late 
influence. But if the Magyars were indeed in India between 
the IV’th and the Vlllth century A.D., why should only the 
Sassanian-Persian ornaments be a proof of this (which could 
liavc been assimilated in the neighbourhood of the Caspian Sea 
just as well), and why did the Magyars not bring along with 
them any other Indian memories : Brahmanism or a faint light 
of Buddhism, or the chewing of betel-leaves? Considering the 
tenacity of linguistic influences they surely ought to have 
brought Indian words in their language. A stay in India for 
se\eral centuries — as Uxbond imagines — surely would have 
t hanged the anthropological and ethnological character of the 
Magyars and have left an indelible imprint on their language. 
Nothing of the kind can be discerned. 

Uxbond culls the witness of legendary chronicles, although he 
himself admits that “how far descriptions of the old homeland 
gi\en by ancient Magyar chronicles may be accepted as histori- 
cal truth, and whether certain instances are not simply borrowed 
from chronicles of other nations and attributed to the Magyars, 
cannot be examined here” (p. 164). 

The Magyar chroniclers describe the old homeland as an 
fcarthly" paradise, where huge beasts, rhinoceroses, tigers and 
snakes dwell, and pearls are lying on the ground. In the ima- 
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gination of the chroniclers the chivalrous Magyars could possibly 
not come from a less blessed land — but we can hardly believe 
that if indeed this land had been such a “fertile soil; where 
groves, woods, and meadows flourish, extremely rich in all kinds 
of game, a country, where the natives are fond of a quiet life” 
they would ever have abandoned it. Besides, apart from 
rhinoceroses, tigers and snakes, this country could hardly be 
India, Quintus Curtins probably described Cashmere by : 
“the air is very healthy, and the heat of the sun is tempered 
by the coolness of the shade and b}^ abundant springs.” The 
climate of India is totally different. 

In this connection I cannot help pointing at a very rash 
inference of Uxbond (p, 165). He emphasises the fact that the 
Magyar chroniclers often allude to tigers and that the Rigvedas 
do not mention this beast, as it lives only on the banks of the 
Ganges in Bengal, and was not met with by the Aryans who 
wandered into India from the North-West. On the other hand, 
the Magyar chroniclers make no mention of the lion in spite 
of the fact that lions are to be found Eastward from the lower 
course of the Indus and the Sutlej river. This circumstance 
and the custom still prevalent among Hungarians to wear 
panther and tigerskins led him “to the conclusion that the 
general line of Magyar migration passed from Bengal up the 
Ganges valley, along the slojjcs of the Himalaya and to 
North-West India and thence to regions beyond the Indus.” He 
mentions further (p. 168) that the Magyar chroniclers speak of 
a torrid zone in the old Magyar fatherland, and in ancient 
Magyar sagas snow plays little part. What evidence can he 
adduce for this? Has he any linguistic proofs for the tigers 
and panthers and the torrid zone? As far as I know', in the 
torrid zone of Bengal, w'herefrom the Magyars are supposed to 
have migrated Northw'ard, no li\ing being has ever worn furs 
of any description. The wearin,.; of animal skins rather points 
to a more temperate and Northern zone than Bengal ! 

Linguistic results also ju.stify .such a supposition. The 
word denoting tiger in the Magyar language is kaplony, the 
Turkish kaplan; the Magyar word for lion is oroszldn, the 
Turkish arslan, pa 'ther means pars in Persian (and borrowed 
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by Turks) from which the Latin pardus and the Magyar 
pdrduc, is derived. 

One word more ! Uxbond considers the representatives of 
the Finnic languages as “anthropologically an entirely different 
people” (p. 170). How can he assert that the negroid Munda- 
speaking aborigines of India, who have unlearnt their culture 
altogether, if they ever had one, who still use bows and arrows 
and are a primitive but unwarlike hill and jungle people, can 
with a much greater verisimilitude be brought_^ into racial 
relationship with the Magyars of yore who paraded on their 
richly caparisoned chargers, adorned with Sassanian weapons 
and oniaments and drove like a furious lightning irresistibly 
across the battlefields of Europe? 

I put down the book with a disappointment as great as the 
eager interest with which I had opened its pages. The exten- 
sive learning, great industry and earnest endeavour of the author 
have, for lack of method, led to no tangible results. 


Santinikhtan, 
August, igzg. 



TRAVELS IN INDIA. 

(A Review*) 

“Eastern Asia can be said to encompass three distinct spheres, in each 
of which life political and social has evolved separately, viz., India, China, 
and Japan. Three races characterized by the highest gifts of spirit and 
mind have realized, in the course of centuries, the strength and plentitude 
of their faculties, each of the three working along its own individual lines 

Yet, numerous points of contact can be detected in the three 

cultures Whoever surveys in their artistic features such towns as 

Peking, Kioto, and Delhi, will at once acknowledge the close relationship 

that links the Chinese and tlie Japanese capitals with the Indian 

As a matter of fact, Indian hifluences can be traced in almost every 

department of art, religion, and vSocial life of the two former cities 

But how could India acquire this position of a cultural inspirer of the 

Far-Eastern countries ?•...• The answer is : Through Budhism “ 

Such considerations which the author sets forth in the introductory 
chapters of his book probably induced him to devote only a fourth of his 
space to China and Japan, where he spent more than two years (1902-4), 
while the other three-fourths arc occupied with his travels in India, where 
he stayed less than six months (1905), 

He docs not expect his book, he says, to take place among the many 
monographs on art published by specialists in (Germany and elsewhere 
in such profusion and variety in recent years. He has in view that class 
of lay readers who prefer a certain vividness of impression to the dry 
accuracy of teclniicalities and .statistics. He aims at, and certainly 
succeeds in imparting to his readers, through his objective descriptions and 
also a luxurious set of illustrations, an interesting glimpse of the religious 
and artistic life of India. His records arc conscientious and thorough 
enough to be of use even to the scholar as a valuable source of information. 

The pleasure and profit we get by visiting new countries do not 
consist merely in the new sights we actually see, but also in the reactions 
of these new objects mi our former views and standards of value, and 
the way we orient them in the field of our previous experience. We must 

*lndisc\ie Fahrten (Tiav in Ir4ia) by Joseph Dalilmaun, S. J. 2 Vols. Herder 
and Co., Freiburg. 1927. 2nd Edition. ^ 
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not of course hunt for only such facts as are needed to confirm our 
preconceived theories (and this is done uncoiiciously by a good many 
travellers). But this is by no means Father Joseph’s method. The light 
in which he presents the facts shows the fairness and moderation of an 
open-minded and unbiassed observer of men and things. He has of course 
his own point of view as everyone has. We may disagree with a few or 
many of his conclusions. But this docs not lessen the interest and 
enjoyment one derives from his book. You visit my country. You have 
a perfect right to write a book on it, and judge it according to your 
standards, tastes or opinions. I may know my country better than you 
do ; still your judgment and interx)retation of it may be wiser than mine. 
And were they not, tliey still would be of value to me. All I have the 
right to do is to enlighten you about facts that arc more familiar to me, 
or discuss your view of them by contrasting it with mine. On the whole 
Father Joseph has surveyed India with an impartial eye. 

Space does not allow us to follow him in his wanderings from 
Calcutta to Benares, Budh Gaya, Sanchi, Bombay, and the Caves (1st 
volume), ihcn to Delhi, the Punjab, Rajputana, Gujrat, Southern India, 
ami Ceylon (2iKl volume). We shall simply n<Ae a few i^oints which 
have struck us vvliile going through his record. His visit to Calcutta 
begins with an acc’ount of the **Black Hole” episode. He gives the official 
ver.sion (^f it and does not mention others. Non-olficial versions are avail- 
able which show that there is “another side of the medal.” The sight of 
modern Calcutta led him to think that “British statesmanship has created 
an India rich and great as there never was one before.” Here again, the 
kind bather seems to see only one .side of the problem. He may be 
right if by India he moans the Indian Government. But what of the 
Indian nation, the Indian people? 

But other monuments soon attract the Father’s attention. “Better 
than the written word, the achievements of art betray the soul of a ix?ople.” 
Let us take tliis princijile for granted. Now Father Joseph is rather 
severe on Indian architecture and sculpture. “We do not find,” he 
says, “the slightest trace of that noble, lofty and measured spirit which 
expressed itself in the creations of classical (Greco-Roman) art. The 
sense for harmony, picturesqueness, and plastic beauty is wanting. A 
decided preference for the colossal, the grotesque, and the absurd pre- 
vails ; a craving for animal or hybrid forms, for caricatures and monstro 
sities.” In the sculpture of certain temples the good Father reads nothing 
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but a ''code of erotics/^ but besides giving vent to his indignation he 
does little to solve this psychological riddle. Still he concedes that ^'the 
Brahmanic temple, as it shows itself in Northern and Southern India, is a 
mixture of noble artistic forms with the raw produce of sensuousness.’* 
In Benares Father Joseph comes across parties of Sannyasies. The 
sight of their penances shocks him. He compares their type of asceticism 
with Christian austerities. “Indian asceticism,” he says, “is a disease 
carried on for centuries. It has grown into a fanaticism of self-mortifica- 
tion which degrades man to the level of the beast. Nothing is more 
characteristic of it than the fact that it runs parallel with the orgies of 

the most voluptuous licentiousness. Compared with it, Christian 

asceticism is a heaven of truth, light and life, in which the penancing, 

world-renouncing souls float like angels bathed in God’s radiance 

At its highest Indian asceticism is a caricature of Christian ideals of 

penance The two types move in fundamentally different planes, 

and djf only be compared together by superficial observers.” And Father 
Joseph concludes with the pun, ”In the Indian cult the beast, owing to 
the belief in transmigration, is raised to the level of a god, while man 
sinks to that of a beast ; thus beast-worship has become a beastly 
worship I” 

It would take a vohimc to discuss the resemblances and differences 
between the two schools and decide which is better. We shall only point 
out that Father Joseph compares two incommonsurable things. He puts 
side by side the ideals of Christian asceticism and the actions of a party 
of Benares ascetics who may or may not be imposters for all we know ; 
naturally the ideals eclipse the actual. 

As a last example of Father Joseph’s somewhat circumscribed point 
of view, we shall mention the final sentence of his work. He sees “India’s 
only hope of salvation in her joining the fold in which the three main 
civilizations of history, Israel, Greece and Rome have met, viz., Chris- 
tianity.” Now suppose we should reverse the position and say, “The 
only hope of salvation open to Western civilization lies in Europe’s con- 
version to Buddhism !” The former suggestion seems as reasonable, as 
desirable and as feasible to the enlightened Indian, as the latter does 
to the average European. 

But it would be unfair to Father Joseph to put too much emphasis 
on some passages of his ix)ok in which he interprets things from a too 
Western point of view, or explains in a hasty way aspects of Xndiati life 
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that require prolonged study, local experience, and insight. His book 
written in the form of a diary simply records the impressions of a traveller. 
It is thorough, rich, and honest. The author genuinely admires the many 
beauties acceptable to him and occasionally deplores dark sides of the 
pictures he notices here and there. He never feels called upon as many 
tourists do now-a-days — and it seems to have become (piite a fashionable 
sport — to decide what the Indian nation is worth and able to do, what 
India should do and not do, what should be given or not given to her, 
and so forth. 

There is something in the innermost soul of India which every student 
and lover of the country comes to understand better and better the deeper 
he goes into his studies, and Father Joseph seems to have had a glimpse 
of it. It is this that in India every thing good is hidden. Indian 
languages, arts, religions require years of patient initiation before the 
outsider can see his way into them. Indian music speaks low and without 
obvious elTccts, Indian pictures are small and delicately coloured, Indian 
wisdom is mostly silent. That on the other hand vice, noise and charla- 
tanism should be everywhere visible on the surface to the most careless 
gaze of the patronizing or interested globe-trotter is not even to be 
deplored, it is in the nature of things. People seek for what they like 
and always find it. » Father Joseph's book shows what an average 
traveller, fair-minded and .serious but not entirely free from his own 
racial prejudices, can make out of India even in a short cold-season tour. 
Of all he saw he has understood a good deal, and what he understood 
he has interpreted at its best. 


Fernand Benoit. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE'S VISIT TO 
CANADA AND JAPAN. 

By P. C. Maiialanobis. 

The invitation from Canada. — The Poet had been repeated- 
ly invited to visit Canada by the National Council of Education 
of Vancouver, but had always declined to do so for a variety 
of reasons. This year however it was represented to him from 
certain influential quarters that he should accept the invitation 
for the sake of a better undeistanding between the peoples of 
India and Canada, and he finally agreed to do so. 

Departure. — The Poet accompanied by Mr. B. W. Tucker 
of the American Mission, working at that time as a teacher in 
Santiniketan, and Mr. Apurva Kuimlr Chanda left Calcutta on 
the 26th P'ebruar3', 1929, and sailed from Bombay on the ist 
March by the S. S. Naldera. 

I. ON THE WAY TO CANADA. 

The Federated Malay Straits. — After -very brief halts at 
Colombo on the 4th, and Penang on the 8th, Singapore was 
reached on the 9th of March. In spite of the bad weather a 
large number of local residents including Mr. R. Jumabhoy, 
the President of the Indian As.sociation, and other members, 
of the As.sociation went on board to welcome the Poet. The 
Straits Times and The Malay Tribute of Singapore 
published on the nth March long articles and interviews from 
which we reproduce a few extracts. 

“It was, Tagore said,, his happy experience, to discover 
that Indians overseas retained in full measure their warmth 
of feeling for their native land, and that in spite of the stress 
of their labours and pursuits after wealth in lands overseas they 
had not grown cold in their interest and love towards their 
motherland. The wonderful and extremely gratifying response 
to his appeal for the support of the Visva-bharati, which he 
maintains at Santiniketan, amply proved that Indians in Malaya 
as elsewhere were as loyal and as anxious to be helpful towards 
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Indian institutions and aspirations as those who stayed in their 
homeland,” 

‘‘He referred to the misrepresentation of facts regarding 
certain of his observations on the occasion of his last visit to 
this country, which he said pained him exceedingly, but of which 
he did not wish to complain. There were people everywhere 
who were apt to allow their imaginations to run riot in a desire 
to produce sensational matter out of which to benefit themselves 
at the expense of others.” 

A luncheon was given by Mr. M. A. Nemazee which was 
attended by piominent members of the Indian Community. 

'■longhong ;. — Tiic party reached Hongkong on the 15th 
March. The Sonlh China Mornin^v Post published a poem of 
welcome by Gladys Jackson and also a long article on the life 
and works of the Poet. * He was met on board by many 
members of the Indian community headed by Mr. J. H. 
Ruttonjee, and the whole party stayed in Hongkong for one 
day as tlie guest of Mr. H. M. H. Nemazee. 

The Poet lunched with His Excellency the Governor Sir 
Cecil dementi, and was the guest of honour at a tea party 
given bj’ the Siudi Hindu Merchants’ Association at the China 
Building on the evening of the 15th. Mr. Melwani, the 
Seci'etary, in his speech of welcome expressed the hope of 
seeing the Poet again on his way back from Canada and the 
United States. On behalf of tlie Association he offered to the 
Poet a sum of money contained in a silver box, as their contri- 
bution towards the fund for the Women’s College at 
Santiniketan. 

Shanghai . — On the 19th the Poet reached Shanghai, and 
stayed there for two days with the young Chinese poet Hsu 
Tseinou who himself had visited Santiniketan in October, 1928. 

In an interview with the United Press correspondent at 
Shanghai the Poet commented that education instead of revolu- 
tion is what India must look to in solving her manifold troubles. 

‘‘All my life I have devoted to the cause of education, and 
I do not see any factor which will lighten India’s load except 
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the free and intensive dissemination of learning among the lower 
classes. In this programme I look to America and Canada for 
aid, since it is in these countries that education has attained its 
highest form and the student class has the greatest freedom.” 

“He spoke scathingly of Katherine Mayo’s Mother India. 
He referred to it as ‘that tissue of lies’ and intimated that its 
chief appeal was to those of undiscriminating taste and to those 
who did not want to know the truth about India.” 

At Shanghai the Poet had lunch with the General Chaing 
Fang Chen and met a number of leaders of Chinese thought. 
A dinner was also arranged by the Indian residents of the 
place. 

Japan . — Passing through Moji oil the 22nd and Kobe on 
the 24th the Poet arrived in Yokohama on the 26th and left 
by motor for Tokyo after attending a dinner given in his honour 
at the Indian Club. 

He had luncheon at the Tokyo Ashahi as the guest of 
that newspaper, while the Nichi Nichi was his host at tea. 
In the evening he was the guest of honor at a dinner given by 
the Japan Women’s University. 

The following extracts are taken from The Japan Advertiser, 
Tokyo, of the 28th March, 1929. 

“Dr. Tagore gave a brief public addre.ss at the Asahi auditorium 
at 7-30 o’clock j'esterday evening, immediately before a reception in his 
honour. The auditorium was filled even beyond capacity, all standing 
room being taken and the corridors packed with spectators who had no 
chance either of getting a glimpse of the speaker or hearing what was 
said. The audience was a representative one, consisting not only of 
students but of representatives of most other classes as well.’’ 

“The aged philosopher was greeted with loud applause when he 
took the rostrum. Speaking in English which was interpreted at intervals, 
the sage first told his audience that he was coming before them not as a 
philosopher nor a teacher but as a poet. Poetry, he said, has a uni- 
versal appeal which even language barriers cannot entirely eradicate and 
is understood to some extent by all. He finished his talk by reading 
sevo-al of his poems in English.” ' 
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II. IN CANADA. 

The Triennial Conference of the National Council of Edu- 
cation of Canada . — The fourth session of the Triennial Con- 
ference of the National Council of Education was held in 
Victoria and was presided over by His Excellency Lord 
Willingdon, the Governor-General of Canada. 

The Conference was attended by distinguished educationist 
from different paits of the world which included Sir Aubrey 
Synionds, k.c.b., Permanent Secretary of the British Board of 
Education, Sir Charles Grant Robertson, Principal of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, Mr. Ernest Raymond, Miss Winifred 
C. Cullis, President, British Federation of University Women, 
from Great Britain ; Comte Serge Fleury, and M. and Mme. 
P. Suzor from France; Dr. Bruno Roselli from Italy; Prof. 
Matousek from Czecho-slovakia ; Prof. L. Kempff and 
Dr. Ludwig Muller from Germany; T. Kawasaki and T. 
Fukuma from Japan; vSir Archibald Strong and Mr. L. B. 
Franklin from Australia ; Sir F. Milner from New Zealand ; 
and the Poet’,s party frotn India. The gathering was a re- 
presentative one of Canadian educationists and also of Canadian 
business men and professional leaders, and included the Hon’ble 
Henry Cockshutt (President, National Council of Education), 
Professors G. M. Wrong (University of Toronto), L. S. Klinck 
(President, University of British Columbia), Carlton Stanley, 
A. S. Lamb (McGill University), G. W. Kerby (Principal, 
Mount Royal College), G. H. Ling (Dean, University of 
Saskatchewan) and a large number of Ministers, Deputy 
Ministers and Directors of Education from the different 
provinces of Canada. 

The general theme for discus.sion at the Fourth Triennial 
Conference was ‘Education and Lei.sure’ under the sub-heads of 
(0) Literature, (b) Music and Drama, (c) Organised Recreation, 
Hobbies and Handicrafts, (d) Health (in relation to Leisure), 
(e) The Radio, and (/) The Cinema. 

The following statement is taken from the official 
ogramme of the Conference — 
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^^Education in any country must necessarily fail to achieve 
its f%dl purpose unless it maintains the closest of contact with 
the world at large. Isolation educationally will inevitably lead 
to intellectual stagnation and to dearth of ideal. Each nation 
has its contribution to make and each much to learn from 
others. For this reason the co-operation of other countries 
at the Conference is being sought.^ ^ 

It will be seen from the above statement that the Visva- 
bharati and the National Council of Education of Canada have 
one important object in common, namely, International Co- 
operation in Education, and it was a fitting thing that the 
President of the Visva-bharati should represent India at the 
Conference. 

Arrival in Canada. — On the 28th March the party left Japan 
for Canada by ‘‘the Empress of Asia,” in .which a special suite 
had been arranged for the Poet by the National Council of 
Education, and arrived at Victoria at 7 a. in. on the morning 
of the 6th April. 

Special articles were published in all important newspapers 
before the arrival of the Poet. 

The following extracts arc taken from the leading article 
in The Daily Colonist, Victoria, B. C., of the 6th April. 

‘'Among the most notable personalities of the Orient to-day is Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore who comes from Bengal for a few days on a visit 
to the Occident. India's greatest poet and taking high rank among the 

lyric poets of the world, a social reformer of the first rank, 

a religionist and philosopher whose writings have had wide influence 
l)oth in East and West, in later years he has been an educationist whose 

experiments in child culture are being watched with much interest 

The greatness of lagore lies in mental breadth and poise, spiritual 
insight, tropical imagination, all of a rare order and harmoniously fused 
with a sincere and kindly personality. He was immersed in his youth 
in the Indian renaissance and his culture was extended by travel and 
study of world literature. Tagore is a love-poet, but more than this 
he is a Nature-poet. In rare' degree he lives in intimacy with Nature# 
One writer averrs that no poet who ever lived has had a more coustbnt and 
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intimate touch with natural beauty. The most cursory reading of his 
writings shows how overwhelmingly fecund is his nature imagery. At 
Santiniketan the chief teachers upon whom he places his main reliance 
are the open spaces around the groves, the trees, dawn, evening and 
moonlight, the winds and great rains 

“As a social progressive Sir Rabindranath has had a great influence 
on social reform in India. Breaking away from the Hindu tradition 

he opposes caste....* holding what he calls the sudra habit to be the 

chief of India’s manacles. He turns his powerful irony upon the evils 
of child marriage. Essentially this great Indian belongs to the order 
of the spiritual men of all ages. He is thus fighting against the domin- 
ance of the materialistic in modern civilization. For him there is no 
real education without religion.” 

“He comes as a preacher of international good will, the doctrine of 
Santiniketan, ‘the Abode of Peace’.” 

The Daily Times, Victoria, B. C., reported on the 6th 
April : — 

“The ‘apostle of illumined freedom’ reached here from the Orient 
by the R. S. Empress of Asia.” 

“When the ship docked here this morning, Sir Rabindranath was 
met at the w'harf by a delegation representative of the local Hindu 
community.” 

“A garland of Easter lilies and roses, an emblem of welcome, was 
presented to the poet on behalf of Hindu community by Kartar Singh.” 

“The Hindu philosopher had anticipated arriving in Victoria in 
the evening and plans were made for his reception.” 

“These plans were dashed to the ground to-day following the 

reception of a radiogram that the ship would not reach quarantine 

here until 6 o’clock Saturday morning” 

“Since it was first broadcast that the pictimesque Indian figure 
would attend the Conference of Ed cation here, he has been deluged 
with invitations by cable and telegraph to speak before various uni- 
versities, clubs and literary organizations throughout Canada and the 
United States.” ^ 

Mr. C. F. Andrews joined the party at Victoria, and 
stayed with the Poet until his departure for Japan. 
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Lecture on ‘‘The PhilovSophy of Leisure/’ 

TTlie Poet gave his first address on the Philosophy of 
Ivcisure to the Conference on the evening of the same day. 

The Daily Colonist, Victoria B. C., 7th April, 1929, 
reported : — 

the National Council of Education Conference in progress here 
had accomplished nothing more than the awakening of the interest it 
has in India, a lasting benefit would have been accomplished.** 

“Long before the arrival or Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willing- 
don and party and Sir RaWndranath Tagore the theatre was packed 
to overflowing. Hundreds were turned away .... Even after Sir 
Rabindranath had started his speech, which was covered by fourteen 
reporters from various parts of the North American Continent, large crowds 
waited outside in the hope of getting in if any one should come out. 
Ushers were continually busy preventing people from crashing exits 
and other devious w^ays of securing entrance to the building.** 

“The entrance of Sir Rabindranath Tagore into the theatre was the 
signal for loud applause from the entire audience as the famous scholar 
took his seat in one of the boxes. As he unfolded the theme which he 
enunciated, at times his face lit up with w^onderful ardour, and the 
scene was translated into one in which the great gathering hung on the 
words of an ancient seer who had all the accomplishments of a patriarchal 

age The audience was lifted from the selfish and material things 

so prominent in Western life for a time while the seer, steeped in the 
culture of the Orient, unfolded in poetic language, avenues for higher 
living, for the appreciation of idealism and the avoidance of spiritual 
slovenliness.** 

The Daily Province, Vancouver, 7th April, 19"29 : — 

“Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the great mystic of this generation, whose 
voice is a voice of the ancient Orient, delivered here to-night his message 
to the Occident — at once a warning and a rebuke to western materialism." 

“The poet of India came half way across the world to make this 
single speech and into it he put the full power of a personality ^»hich - 
has caught the imagination of all nations." 
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“In his long robe, with white beard and long curls falling upon his 
massive shoulders, he was an arresting Bgure as he stood on the stage 
of the Royal Victoria before delegates to the National Council of Edu- 
cation’s Conference and an audience which filled the theatre and lined 
up in a large queue outside. His features, with their dark glowing 
eyes, acquiline nose and fine mouth appeared to be of great beauty and 
there was an air of calmness and utter detachment about him as he 
told western civilization what he thought of it." 

“The subject of his address was the “Philosophy of Eeisure,’’ but 
under the title he grouped a wide variety of reflections on life. While 
warnftig the western peoples against tendencies which, he said, would 
be their intellectual and spiritual ruin, he treated their problems with a 
broad synii)athy.’’ 

The authorized text of the address on the “Philosophy 
of Leisure” will be found on pages 5 — 12. We give the 
concluding portion of the speech at the Conference as reported 
in the Canadian Press. 

“It is imperatively necessary that man should add, at 
every age, a tiew' mansion to his palace, in order to welcome 
with proper ccremonic.3 the new guests who come with gifts 
that have to be harmonized with his past inheritance. But he 
has no time. Busy day and night exporing the work which is 
non-human, solely for gains that are non-spiritual, his sense 
of the human reality shrinks into utter insignificance in a world 
whose pride is in vastness and in wdiich all manifestations are 
predetermined in details. He seeks the cradle of all that is 
great in him in the lightless nursery of the dust, and mocks 
himself with a sinister laugh, taking defiant pleasure in self- 
insult. He allows his freedom to ferment into frothy license, 
coansens his soul into obscenity, smothers until marketable 
commodities the perspective, the detachment needed for the 
amplitude of his dignity, and thus obscured he obscures the 
vision of his God, for he has no time.” 

“Man has grown old in spirit, for sharp shocks of quick 
time brings on the weariness of decreptitude, while unencumber- 
ed peace and a large expanse of life is needed for blossoming 
of youth, the yopth that must not only have the courage to do, 
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the intellect to know, but also the sympathy to understand and 
the faith to create.” 

“The space enclosed within walls and the time cornered by 
the money market have been appropriated by the business office 
which there buys and sells, pays and charges rent by the yard 
and by the hour. Outside is the assembly of stars. Undivided 
space and unclouded time are realized by me through my sense 
of joy in the boundless. This immensity is suprefluous for the 
purpose of mere physical life, as is proved by the worms that 
burrow underground. There are also in this world human 
beings for whom a dearth of sky and closed up time is no 
privation, for in them has been killed the mind that cannot 
live without stretching its wings outside the urge of necessity. 
It is tyranny of the ghost of such dead souls that frightened 
the poet into the prayer ‘Doom me not to the futility of offering 
the eternal gifts of jov to tlic callous’.” 

“The realm of this joy has been known to the dwellers 
in the land of leisure and they have said : ‘Covet not, do not 
nourish the longing for an acquisition which is .solely for thee, 
for the Supreme Lord dwells in the all and therefore have thy 
joy for Him through the sacrifice of self.’ This is the Divine 
Spirit, the great Soul wlio is active in the world’s activities, 
who dwelleth in the hearts of the peoples — those who realize 
Him with a sure comprehension in their heart — their mind 
reach immortality.” 

“This is the realization through which all our activities, 
divested of greed, achieve dignified detachment. They lead 
us to the great soulcd union with the all, and thus to the truth 
that knows not death — the death which belongs only to the 
isolated self.” 

Public Comments on the Lecture. 

The address on the Philo.soph\’ of Leisure attracted wide 
attention and leading articles and comments on the Poet’s views 
appeared in almost all the newspapers. 

The Daily Proviv-'e, Vancouver, B. C., published the 
following article on the 8th April under the heading Tagore 
asks us why/’ 
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“What are we after in this civilization of ours? What are we 
giving to it, and what are we getting from it in return for our service? 
Where are we bound and why? What are the things that matter in 
this our earthly life, and what do we really believe about them? These 
are some of the questions, and the sort of (luestion, that Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore has come from India to ask us. They are very interesting 
questions, and the fact that we are not ready with an answer to them 
need not make us impatient that they should be asked. Perhaps they 
will turn out to be the sort of questions which men have put to them- 
selves about their wisdom and their destiny in every generation, and 
perhaps the only certainty in this mysterious game of life is that men 
will go on asking them. If the National Council of Education thinks 
it is relevant in the hurly-burly of our contemporary Canadian life to 
hold a conference on the meaning and the uses of leisure, that, we 
think, is a notable portent” ' 

“He tells us that *time is money, but leisure is wealth,* and he 
fasks us, in effect, what it will profit us to gain the whole w’orld if we 
lose our own soul in the process. He tells us, somewhat as Wordsworth 
told us, that “the world is too much with us.” He seems to think 
that really we are spending all our time in the “business office,** and 
he remindvS us, in language apt to the uses of a poet, that outside the 
business office is the ‘assembly of the starts.* ** 

“It is the fashion to speak of such admonition as this of the venerable 
Indian seer*s as the voice of the immemorial East in its traditional 
questioning and indictment of the West and its achievement in history. 
We are not certain that that is the ju.st dealing wnth Tagore*s criticism, 
and we are very sure it is not the helpful one. No contrast of the 
Orient against the Occident serves us very much in this matter, which 
is essentially a question which goes down among the roots of our 
common human nature. We can see that on the surface of events, and 
for our contemporary purposes, the West is imposing its way of life 
upon the Itast. When Tagore tells ns that time is not the same thing 
as leisure, and that our civilization, which makes us rich in mechanical 
devices is leaving us poor in the commodities of time and leisure both, 
he is uttering a complaint which is as valid to-day among the temples 
of Benares as in the streets of Vancouver, he is asking a pointed question 
w^hich comes home as much in China as in Europe or America.** 
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“The fact is that the nature of our civilization is one thing, in- 
finitely various in its manifestations, perhaps, but not to be appraised 
rightly in any view which closes our eyes to our work when it looks 
at our leisure. The present conference is to consider the uses of o*"*' 
leisure. It will inevitably be obliged to consider them in relation to 
the objects of our work. Tagore is on sure ground when he says that 
our age of machinery has not given us any more leisure than our fathers 
knew. It is doubtful even if it has given us more time. We go faster 
than the men who built the Gothic cathedrals, and wrote the poems of 
Shakespeare, and discovered America, and painted the pictures of 
Michael Angelo, and received the messages of Isaac Newton and Giordano 
Bruno — it is not certain that w'e are on our way to a better life than 
was theirs. We have delivered our time into the keeping of the 
engineers, and the men who make machines for the making of more 
machines. Perhaps the essential problem for this generation, or the 
next, is that it shall find a way to establish the domination of man over 
the machine he has made. Perhaps we have to learn that splendour and 
riches and power must be put in the second place, and that the things 
that matter are only beauty and courage and kindness. Anyhow, it is 
good for us that we should stay for a moment and ask ourselves questions 
about the business of human life.’* 

The Daily Times, Victoria, B. C., published a leading 
article on ‘‘Tagore’s Message” on the 8th April. After a 
long quotation from the address came the following comments.. 

“While there is a great deal of truth in this indictment of modern 
creative genius, there are enough striking exceptions to justify a hopeful 
outlook for the world. If much of that genius is being employed un- 
worthily, much of it also is being dedicated to the loftiest purposes. In 

m 

many directions science and research are improving the welfare of 
humanity without regard to material profit. Every day we find, some- 
where, examples of splendid sacrifice in the cause of the great principle 
of which the illustrious Indian poet is so eloquent an advocate. Never 
in the history of the world has the spirit of philanthropy been more 
manifest than it is to-day. If much of the material wealth which springs 
from the creative geniiii. and mental resources of mankind is being 
squandered, much also is being diverted to man’s spiritual and intellec- 
tual betterment. Thei,.' is, therefore, a silver lining to every cloud that 
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the poet sees on humanity's horizon. The world is still moving upward. 
Hope 'stiKl sees a star and listening love can hear the echo of a wing'." 

“There are limitations, too, imposed by Nature upon man's oppor- 
tunities for the cultivation of a beneficent leisure. This is especially 
V.rue in young countries like Canada and Australia. In them a large 
|iiumber of people arc engaged in a battle with natural conditions, over- 
scorning physical and climatic obstacles in establishing their homes. It 
difficuh for the pioneer who is carving a little settlement out of the 
wilderness to apportion any of his time to the pursuit of undisturbed, 
orderly leisure, or for the countless thousands engaged in the develop- 
ment of the resources Nature has placed before them to cultivate the 
arts and sciences, or to meditate upon anything else than the problems 
which confrOi. ^hem from day to day." 

“Man must ii. first before he can hope to live well. Countless 
millions in India find . ‘ difficult to live at all. Incidentally, the use 
of leisure in a general sense cannot be standardized, ^me people must 
have physical recreation after their working hours to enable them to 
keep fit for the serious affairs of life. Others require some other form of 
diversion. Indeed, exercise in a bowling alley might be more useful 
to some people in their time of leisure than anything else. Even the 
motion picture comedy, by acting as a mental stimulant, might be more 
helpful to many superior natures than a peaceful contemplation of the 
moon and stars." 

The Gazette, Montreal, Canada, published the following 
leading article on the ‘‘Spirit of Progress’’ on the 9th of April. 

“By common consent w’c live in an age of progress. No topic is 
more attractive to our minds than the evolution of mankind from bar- 
barism to civilization ; and in especial we are wont to contrast the wonder- 
ful aSiievements and privileges of the iwenticth century with the condi- 
tions of social life in bygone generations. Such review inevitably prompts 
the question as to whether our boasted progress is as sound and real 
as we assume it to be. Speaking upon this subject before the Educational 
Conference at Vancouver, Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu poet and 
philosopher, voiced a salutary warning against the engrossing devotion 
of modern civilization to material ends at the expense of those moral 
and spiritual factors which are vital to the communal welfare. As he 
sees it, the spirit of progress is neither moral nor immoral, but it can 
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operate in two entirely different ways, either in mastering the powers 
of nature to torpedo the world into a ''blood>oozing abyss of torment,*’ 1 
or to reclaim a new world of life from the void. The forces brought; 
within human reach and under human command are like gunpowder, 
which can be used either as a medicine or again as a deadly explosive; 
We live in an age of inventions, of speed, of mechanism, of multiplied 
tools, of money and expanding markets, of schools, suffrages, internationai 
conferences, and social reconstruction schemes; and modern life n i 
crowded with a thousand interests and problems of life trying to condensed 
centuries of thought into the hours of a single afternoon. But thel 
emphasis of all this tumultuous energy and stir is frequently misplaced.”^ 
‘‘To quote the words of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, in which he < 
points out this grievous faulting of modern civilization : 'The modern ? 
world has not allowed itself time to evolve a religion, a profound 
principle of reconciliation that can fashion out of all conflicting 
elements a living work of art, its society. The creative ideas of life 
necessary for giving expression to the fullness of humanity, were 
developed centuries ago. But we fail to adjust them into a comprehen- 
sive completeness. Invention, construction, organization, are spreading 
fast along the high-road of history. But the creative genius of man 
is every day losing its dignity. It accepts cheap payments from the 
multitude. It is engaged in keeping irreverent minds amused. It 
makes faces at things men hold sacred, and tries to prove that the 
ideals of .social life which had given us grace, the majesty of self- 
mastery, and the voluntary acceptance of suffering, are false coins made 
current by the w'eak for purposes of self-deception.* Such is the severe 
indictment of progress by this Eastern sage. Perhaps the shadows are 
blocked into the picture too deeply. But there is some truth in his 
criticism. Sir Oliver Eodge, in milder fashion, has said that modern 
society, in the development of its enormous energies, has lost its poise, 
its balance, its rightful sense of proportion ; and the aesthetic and moral 
elements have therefore not kept pace with the advancement of intellec- 
tual skill and the growth of science s. Here lies the real danger. Pro- 
gress has been defined as man’s conquest of his environment, but it is 
even more important to the welfare of human society that man should 
master himself than assert his mastery of outside forces. As Goethe 
truly says, ‘Intellectual emancipation, if it does not give us at the same 
time control over c -""selves is poisonous.* And although are not 
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.f bound to believe with the Greek sophists that all nations forever toil in 

; a vicious i:drcle, and granting that there is 'a frightful interval between 

the seed and the timber* of human progress, it nevertheless remains 

true that this age is in many important aspects, and in its educational 

activities and its moral tone, a distinct improvement upon what has gone 
% 

before. Alike in its institutions, its social amenities, its 'material 
developments, and its spiritual connections, we have just reason for 
gratitude. And if we have not sufficiently reduced our materials to 
rhythmic stroke with a genuine creative order; if we have not as yet 
sufficiently realized that human improvement comes from within and not 
from without ; at least it may he confidently affirmed that there never 
has been a period in human history when the kinship of man to man 
was so broadly recognized. Nor has there ever been a time when the 
sense of justice so strongly prevailed, or wdien the charities of life have 
found such release and scoj)e, as are to-day manifest through all the 
ranks and divisions of modern civilization.** 

71 te Morning [.eader, Regina, Sask, published an article 
oil ‘‘A Poet and the Modern World** on the 9th of April. 

‘‘Sir Rabindranath Tagore, Hindu poet, philosopher and mystic, has 
been telling the National Council of Education in session at Vancouver 
that -the Western world ^‘s too hurried to find time for spiritual inspira- 
tion. He vnrneci the western nations against tendencies which he said 
might be their intellectual and spiritual ruin because they did not find 
the leisure in which to develop their souls.’* 

“The.sc arc line ideals, ^ran> a meditative person has paused to 
wonder about the rush of modern life, the passion for material com- 
fort, the struggle and comix'tition for gain. And yet Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore’s own country, which has largely escaped the rush of the modern 
W’orld and where some of the ideals he has been outlining at Vancouver 
have been in operation for thousands of years, makes no powerful appeal 
to the people of Western nations. It is possible that many Canadians 
will applaud what the Indian poet has been saying. But would they 
take a chance on living in India for the remainder of their lives ?*^ 

The Star, Saskatoon, Canada, published the following 
leading article on the 9th of April. 
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"East and West. It has been said there are two ways to happiness. 

One way is to reduce desires until they correspond to possessions. The 

other is to increase possessions until they fulfil desire. The first is 

oriental, the second western. The philosophic Hindu or Chinese, in a 

spirit of resignation, accepts what comes to him and is content. The 

♦ 

bustling ^citizen of the western world is always unsatisfied, finding his 
keenest pleasure in the free play of the acquisitive instinct. These are 
very broad generalizations but they are roughly true. Consider the 
careers of Mahatma Gandhi and of Henry Ford.** 

‘'Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet and philosopher, brought 
a message from the east to the west in his address to the education 
conference at Victoria last week. As he has done many times before, 
Sir Rabindranath warned the occidental nations against materialism and 
feverish competition for the world’s goods. We are losing spiritual 
calm and mental poise, he says, and forgetting that true wealth consists 
not in physical goods but in leisure to think, to arrive at a philosophy 
and to enjoy beauty.** 

“All of that rings true and yet in a sense the Hindu mystic, wheu 
he speaks to western people, is a voice crying in the wilderness. The 
western nations are committed absolutely to the machine. They have 
built a mechanical system which produces goods in a stream of un- 
believable speed and volume and which permits everyone, although 
working only half as long as his grandfather, to enjoy material com- 
forts and amusements such as the richest man could not command two 
generations ago. Such a w^orld can not possibly be converted to the 
view that the striving and pushing are in vain even if, as Tagore says, 
they destroy serenity and dignity. Along with the serenity and dig- 
nity of the oriental dreamer goes a great deal of physical discomfort, 
misery and disease such as western people cannot regard as admirable 
or ^desirable. ‘Mother India* was not entirely fictional.*’ 

'‘Still, it would not be quite fitting to quote ‘east is east, and west 
is west, and never the twain shall meet,* concluding that Tagore has 
nothing to tell us. Leisure is the machine’s most priceless gift and it 
is a leisure much more comfortable and richer in opportunity than the 
oriental enjoys. What is to be done with the spare time denated by 
the machine? Considered as an answer to that question, Tagore’s 
remarks on the life of the western world are very much to the point.** 
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It is evident that there were criticisms also of a different 
type, making kindly fun of the “highbrow” character of the 
Poet's lecture. The following comment by Clifford Dowling on 
certain criticisms of this kind is interesting. 

‘'A lady journalist, writing in a local paper, found occasion the 
other day to poke some kindly fun at Sir Rabindranath Tagore and his 
audience. Dealing with his first lecture at the Vancouver Theatre she 
gave what she considered might be the average person’s reactions to a 
certain address by the poet which was highly abstract and compact in its 
nature. The article was delightfully humorous and made excellent fun 
of highbrow and lowbrow alike.” 

“Now I understand that there arc a great many ardent admirers of 
Tagore who have taken this article deeply to heart and have waxed very 
hot because they believed it to be an attempt to belittle the poet. Non- 
sense ! Or even supposing it was, what of it? Tagore is a great man 
but it does not follow that he must l>e made immune from criticism or 

ridicule It is the price of greatness that it must be the ready 

target for every man’s wit and comment.” 

Vancouver . — On the afternoon of the 7th, the Poet with 
his party left Victoria by steamer and reached Vancouver on the 
evening of the same day. 

LhctI'Rk on “The PrinciplKvS of Literature.” 

The second lecture to the Conference was given at the 
Vancouver Theatre on the 8th of April. 

The Vancouver Star, 9th April, 1929, reported : — 

“Sir Rabindranath Tagore, introduced by Prof. George M. Wrong, 
of Toronto University, as 'a prince in his own land, a poet and lover of 
world peace,* was the chief speaker Monday night at the National Council 
of Kdiication Conference.” 

^ The Vancouver Sun, 9th April, 1929 : — 

“Thousands sought to see and hear Tagore Monday night, 

but could not gain admission. They stood in long lines for hours outside 
the theatre, and even after he had commenced speaking, they waited 
before the theatre doors reluctant to leave. Before 8-30 o’clock the line 
of those who waited for admission extended up Granville Street, down 
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Veorgia, past the Hotel Vancouver, so far as the Counthouse 

More than any other delegate to this Conference he seized their imagina- 
tion. They paid him the respect due to intellect, and knew him as the 

living voice of an East of which the'^Wcst has little understanding 

They saw in him a leader of thought who had the secret gift of the born 
artist. They found in him an intellectual who yet had the touch of 
human kindness which somehow linked him with his audience/* 

“To the two thousand persons who crowded the Vancouver Theatre 
the picture of a serene old man, in whose mind burn the un- 
quenchable fires of genius, enunciating his credo, will outlive his words. 
He carried his audience far beyond the outposts of every day thought, 
past the details of and immediate activities of life, into the realm of pure 
aesthetics.’* 

“A voice from the ancient East recalled for the Christian 

V/est that the key to the iirfinite lies in self-forgetfulness and self- 

sacrifice. In this philosophy Tagore, poet and artist, finds the 

meaning and joy of the arts which give men contact with truth. This 
message came from the heart of an artist who found in its old truth the 
ever-new thought which is revealed, he said, to those w^ho have the 
‘divine gift of immortal youth.* ** 

“As he crystallized for all the joy and adventure of thought, although 
few may have remembered his exact words, the address fell within his 
own definition of true art. They followed voice and gesture to grasp his 
theory. Finally he crystallized for the imagination in one simple story 
the essential point of his address, that the perfection of art is that it 
grips the mind with a sense of absolute truth. Then he closed the book 
from which he was reading, his voice ceased, and the teacher turned 
away from the radio microphone so strangely incongrous beside the 
aposite of the spirit. The pause which followed this simple conclusion 
was probably the greater homage from his listeners, that significant 
moment when people sat reluctant to break the spell of his words.** 

“He made no compromise with his subject or with his audience, ^id 
while portions of his address were difficult to follow yet, when he came 
to the point he wished to emphasize, the simplicity of it was impressive. 
A child’s story served to point his conclusion.** 

A summary of the lecture as reported in the Canadian 
newspapers is iep*odn''ed below. 
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Reported Summary of the Lecture. 

The poet Rabindranath Tagore, in opening his lecture 
stated that an immediate consciousness of reality as an end to 
itself gives us joy, and this joy has its expression in art. We 
try to make permanent in our art expressions the recognition 
of the intimate relationship of our own being with an3rthing 
that is before us. 

There is a perpetual desire in us to become fully aware of 
ourselves, which is fulfilled when an emotion is aroused in us 
by any fact that has a special value of reality for ourselves. 
Emotions give colour to our consciousness ; we see ourselves 
truly when ou mind is excited by any feeling. 

The Poet went on to say that this was the reason why all 
emotions in their purity are truly delightful. For instance, 
in a story of adventure the emotion of fear is utilised to give us 
delight. The same is true with regard to all emotions. All 
arts have their function in giving us the stimulation of reality 
which excites our imagination to a con.sciousness that reveals 
to us our own personality in a coloured light of emotion. 

Th*e lecturer gave an instance of a Chinese friend who while 
travelling through the streets in Pekin suddenly called his 
attention to a donkey. It was nothing that could be called 
particularly beautiful or rare, it did not symbolise any idea of 
utility or metaphysical truth, it had no other justification to 
receive any acknowledgment except its own entity in a world 
where he himself had his fellowship of existence with it. The 
behaviour of his Chinese friend at once reminded him of the 
Chinese poems in which the sense of reality was so simply 
expressed because of this sensitiveness of the poets to the bare 
facts of life. Our modern mind, he added, was like a hasty 
tourist in its rush over the miscellaneous. It ransacked cheap 
markets of curios which were mostly delusions. It seldom had 
the patience and earnestness needed for a comprehension of 
joyous sympathy. The literature that it produced seemed 
always to be poking her nose into out-of-the-way places for 
things and effects that were out of the common. She racked 
her resources in order to be striking. She elaborated inconstant 
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changes in style, as in modern millinery, and the product sug- 
gested more a veneer of polish than the bloom of life. But 
through all true arts, literary or otherwise, man had expressed 
his feelings that were usual in a form that was unique and yet 
not abnormal. When Wordsworth for instance described, in his 
poem, a life deserted by love, he invoked for his art the usual 
pathos expected by all normal minds in connection with such 
a subject. But the picture in which he incarnated the senti- 
ment was unexpected, and yet every sane reader acknowledged 
it with joy when the image was held before him of 

*Mid its own bush of leafless eaglantine.” 

There is, said the Poet, a great amount of dexterous acti- 
vity in some phase or other of the present day art producing 
novelty in order to poke out into a sudden glare the sensation 
of the unaccustomed. The fact seems to have been ignored 
that the ever-new is revealed in the heart of the ever-old to 
those who have the sensitive vision of the young ; and all true- 
born artists have the divine gift of youth. When we find that 
the literature of any period is laborious in the pursuit of this 
spurious novelty in its manner and matter, we must know that 
it is the symptom of old age, of anaemic insensibility which 
seeks to stimulate its palsied taste with the pungency of in- 
decency and the tingling touch of intemperance. It has been 
explained to me that these symptoms mostly are the outcome of 
a reaction against mid-Victorian literature which developed a 
mannerism too daintily saccharine, unmanly in the luxury of 
its toilet and overdelicacy in its expressions. It seemed to have 
reached an extreme limit of refinement which almost codified 
its conventions making it easy for the timid talents to reach a 
comfortable level of literary respectability. 

This explanation, the Poet stated, might be true; but un- 
fortunately, reactions seldom had the repose of spontaneity, 
they often represented the obverse side of the mintage which 
they tried to repudiate as false. Literature as an art expressed 
the responses of the human mind to all the stimulus of the 
personal world of man. The Cuckoo of ornithology exclu- 
sively belonged to the bird-world, it merely satisfied cpriosity. 
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The Cuckoo of Wordsworth’s poem represented a reality which 
was personal. 

“I know” said the Poet, ‘‘the line of a song sung by some 
primitive folk in our neighbourhood which I translate thus : 

“My heart is like a pebble-bed hiding a foolish stream.” 

“The psycho-analyst may classify it as an instance or re- 
pressed desire, and thus degrade it to a mere specimen advertis- 
ing a supposed fact, as a piece of coal may exhibit within its dark 
shape the flaming wine of the sun of a forgotten age. But it is 
literature, and what might have been the original stimulus that 
startled this thought into a song, the significant fact about it is 
that it has taken the shape of an image, a creation of a uniquely 
personal character. The facts of the repression of desire are 
numerously common ; but this particular expression is singu- 
larly uncommon. The listener’s mind is touched not because 
it is a psychological fact but because it is an individual poem, 
representing a personal reality.” 

The Poet said that when he used the word creation, he 
meant that through il some imponderable abstractions had as- 
sumed a concrete unity in its relation to him. Its substance 
could be an.ilyscd but not this unity which was in its appearance. 
No one could ever find out through dividing and measuring 
why water at all was water to himself. The mystery became 
all the more poignant when they found that while they pried 
into the contents, it hastily disappeared leaving intact all its 
parts. Literature as an art offered the same mystery which was 
in its unity. 

For instance the following poem might be recited : 

”Never seek to tell thy love, 

Love that never told can be; 

For the gentle -wind does move 
Silently, invisibly. 

I told my loiie, I told my love, 

I told all my heart. 

Trembling cold in ghastly fears 
Ah, she did depart. 
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Soon as she was gone from me 
A traveller came by; 

Silently, invisibly, 

He took her with a sigh.” 

Such a poem had its grammar and its vocabulary ; but if we 
divided them part by part and try to torture out a confession, 
the poem which was a unity evaporated like the gentle wind 
silently, invisibly. 

After dealing with various other aspects of the subject the 
Poet continued as follows : “The immediate consciousness of 
reality in its purest form, unobscured by the shadow of self- 
interest, gives us joy, as does the self-revealing personality of 
our own. What in common language we call beauty which is 
in harmony of lines, colours, sounds, or in grouping of words 
or thoughts, delights us only because we cannot help admitting 
a truth in it that is inevitable.” “Love is enough” the Poet 
said, “it carries its own explanation, the joy of which can only 
be expressed in a form of art which also has that finality. We 
love our own self, because in it we are ever conscious of a 
unity which may not be beautiful or good or strong but is 
undoubtedly real. Our love for others radiantly reveals the 
reality of its objects, though these may lack qualities that are 
valuable or brilliant.” 

“The value of him who has not reached for me the luminous 
stage of reality is only judged by his ability to satisfy my 
curiosity to know, or to be exploited for some gain, for some 
service that I desire. My friend is real to me, but not my 
slave. In my friend I realize myself, or in other words, an 
expansion of my own reality. In a slave we miss the full sig- 
nificance of reality, and therefore joy; in a friend we find it. 
This is the meaning underlying the spiritual message of love 
proclaimed by all prophets which has the guidance for us from 
the unreal to the real, from the darkness that obscures to the 
light that reveals. The fact that we exist has its truth in the 
fact that everything else does exist, and the T am’ in me crosses 
its finitude whenever it deeply realizes itself in the ‘thou art.’ 
This crossing of the limit produces joy, the joy that we have in 
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beauty, in love, in greatness. Self-forgetting, and in a higher 
degree self-sacrifice, is our acknowledgment of this our ex- 
perience of the infinite. This is the philosophy which explains 
our joy in all arts, the arts that in their creations give us an 
intense touch of the unity which is the unity of truth we carry 
within ourselves.” 

“In the Upanishad it is said in a parable that there are 
two birds sitting on the same bough, one of which feeds and 
the other looks on. This is the imagery of the mutual relation- 
ship of the infinite being with the finite self. The delight of 
the bird which looks on is great, for it is a pure and a free 
delight. There are both of these birds in man himself, one 
busy with its needs, and the other with its joy of vision. The 
latter has its activit}' in act, which represents not the good, not 
the beautiful, but the real, the manifest.” 

“A child comes to me and commands me to tell her a story, 
I tell her of a tiger which is disgusted with the black stripes 
on its body and comes to my frightened servant demanding a 
piece of soap. It gives my little a\idience immense pleasure — 
the pleasure of a disinterested vision — and her mind cries out, 
“It is there, for I see.” She knows a tiger in the book of 
natural history, but she sees the tiger in this story of mine, 
I am sure, that even this child of five knows that it is an im- 
possible tiger that is out on its untigerly quest of an absurd 
soap. The delightfulness of this tiger for her is not in its 
beauty, in its usefulness or in its probability: but in the un- 
doubted fact that she can see it in her mind with a greater 
clearness of vision than she can the walls around her, the walls 
that brutally shout their evidence of certainty which is merely 
circumstantial. The tiger in the story is inevitable, it has the 
character of a complete image, which offers its credential of 
truth in itself, not in any corroborative testimony from out- 
side. Her own mind itself is the eye-witness, whose direct 
experience could not be contradicted. A tiger must be like 
every other tiger in order that it may have its place in a book 
of science; there it must be a commonplace tiger to be at all 
tolerated. But in the storj- it is uncommon, it can never be 
reduplicated. We know a thing because it belongs to a class ; 
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we see a thing because it belongs to itself; not because of its 
success in self-identification but because of its distinct 
individuality. ’ ' 

The Poet concluded his lecture by saying that music was 
the most abstract of all arts as mathematics was in the region 
of science. In fact, these two had a deep relationship with 
each other. Mathematics, as the logic of number and dimen- 
sion, was the basis of our scientific knowledge. When taken 
out of its concrete asssociations with cosmic phenomena and 
reduced to symbols it revealed its grand structural majesty, 
the inevitableness of its own perfect concord. 

In the pictorial, plastic, and verbal arts, the object and 
our feelings with regard to it were closely associated, like the 
rose and its perfume. In music the feeling, distilled in sound, 
became itself an independent object. It assumed a tune-form 
which was definite, but a meaning which was indefinable and 
yet gripped our mind with the sense of absolute truth. 

Impressions and Interviews — We give below Clifford 
Dowling’s impressions of the lecture from The Daily Province, 
Vancouver, nth April, 1929. 

“Monday night I sat in the front row of the Vancouver Theatre 

and listened to Rabindranath Tagore. I went there highly sceptical 

sceptical not of the greatness of Tagore but of the treatment 

he was likely to accord the subject in hand. It had been so often 
said that ‘East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall 
meet/ that I rather expected to hear a long train of mystical abstrac- 
tions, beautiful, perhaps, but hardly related to reality as we know 
reality in the Occident." 

"But, scepticism is gone and there is a great admiration in its 
place. Tagore is a terrific figure. There was nothing of mysticism in 
his address the other evening and his dealings were with reality in the 
realest sense of the word. It is conimon criticism on the street that 
he talked over nine-tenths of his audience’s head. So he did, but what 
of it? If he had talked so that the nine-tenths of his audience had 
understood him, the coramon criticism would have been, and justly 
enough, — ^that he had nothing to say that was worth saying, that he 
h%d spoken nothing tha; had not been spoken before. 
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'‘Do not think from this that Tagore was intentionally obscure in 
order to appear profound. He was not. Where he overshot the heads 
of his audience, the cause lay in the overweight of meaning in every 
one of his sentences and in the condensation that resulted from the 
tremendous content of his words. He spoke constantly in epigrams, 
not with the intention of being clever, as is often the case with epi- 
gramists, but because there is a natural tendency on the part of fertile 
minds to revert to epigrams in order to say a great deal in a short 
space.'* 

"That the greater part of Tagore’s audience Monday evening did 
not grasp his meaning is no reflection on their intelligence. His subject 
and the treatment of it was such that unless you had pondered and 
been deeply interested in it beforehand, you would not have been likely 
to have understood either the logic of it or the conclusions. The lecture 
was not in the nature of an intelligence test, but a specialized study. 
To those who take art and its wherefore casually it was, perhaps, un- 
intelligible, but to those who have pondered art seriously, it was an 
illuniinatioii and a sensible explanation to hitherto inexplicable conun- 
drums.** 

Mr. Clifford Dowling also had an interview with the Poet 
and piibhslied a long article in the Vancouver Star from which 
we take a few paragraphs. 

"The other day I spent an hour in the company of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore, famous Indian poet-philosopher ** 

"My first sight of Tagore was over the arms and back of a huge 
easy chair. It is not necessary, that a ix>et shall look a poet, but surely 

it is an advantage if he does I believe Tagore is the first 

poet I have seen combined completely the reality with the 

appearance.** 

"He is very easy to listen to, is TnTOre, and best of all you know 
that he is not in the least impressed with his own importance. Like 
all true thinkers he has got beyond the stage of thinking of himself — 
or at least of thinking of himself in front of others. He talks carefully 
and pointedly and with a gentleness that creates something of an air 
of reverence among thovse about him. His philosophy must surely be 
one that begets a great placidity of snirit. The man is critical, yet I 
could never imagine him waxing vitriolic in his criticisms. *He deals 
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with divine abstractions and treads so aerily above the heads of tlie 
people on the street that he is in no danger of stepping on their toes ” 

“Tagore has been called a mystic, but I think the name is a mis- 
nomer. His intellect is far too logical and penetrating for the demands 

of mysticism. An idealist, yes, but a mystic — I don’t believe it 

Tagore is against materialism and he abhors the ugliness of machinery. 
But his objections to these things arc not mere prejudices. He prefers 
the banks of the Ganges, tree-laden and green as they were in his 
youth, to the banks of the Ganges, factory-lined and smoke-laden as 
they are to-day. Yet one feels that his preferences here are not, as is 
so often the case with elderly men, due to any blind conviction that the 
old is always l}etter than the new.” 

“I mentioned above that Tagore begets an air of reverence among 
those about him. Here is an example of what I mean. During an 
ordinary interview I should have preferred smoking a cigarette to 
twiddling my thumbs. Yet the thought of lighting a cigarette and 
offering one to the poet never entered my head. It would have seemed 
as incongruous as smoking in a church. Write this down as plain 
foolishness if you will. I don’t doubt but that Tagore would have 
written it down as foolishness himself ” 

An Interview in Vancouver. 

We give below extracts from the report of an important 
interview published by Noel Robinson in The Vancouver Star 
on the 12th of April. 

“Although I had heard him address ^fonday evening from the front 
of the house, and had studied his every action and voice inflection closely, 
this had not prepared me for the wonderful attractive combination of 
majestv and charm in the man when met at close quarters.” 

“The rather highpitched voice of the poet when lie is addressing an 
audij^nce can give no idea of its musical cadences in conversation. Despite 
his picturesque appearance, nothing about bin struck me more than the 
singular absence of pose. I had carried away with me an impiession of 
simplicity, combined with intellectual power. The following notes are a 
brief summary of the poet's answers to a number of questions put to him." 

*‘We started in humorous vein, as the result of a question recalling 
to him his lecturing tour in the United States in 1916, from the strain of 
which he never fully recovered." 
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“I had an agent”, he volunteered, smiling, “who took me 
in hand and got out of me as much as he could. He told me 
afterwards that the tour was a phenomenal success, but we 
had different points of view on that matter. However, it 
helped to get money for my University, which was badly in 
need of it at the time. I was speaking on ‘Nationalism’ most 
of the time, which was not a popular subject. Often the 
people came, I think, determined not to be pleased, but they 
gave me a very good hearing. When I spoke occasionally 
upon ‘the World of Personality’, afterwards published in one 
of my books, T fear it was too abstruse for a popular audience.” 

“Tlie poet added, in reply to a question, that he had found 
his audiences at Victoria and Vancouver remarkably attentive 
and was touched by their enthusiasm at the close.” 

“When I pointed out to him that, while it was felt that 
it was well that one had come from the immemorial East to 
tell the West that it had gone astray from its better way, the 
statement had been made in the press that the spiritualism of 
India was not a remedy for the materialism of the West, he 
made quite a spirited response.” 

“ ‘Very many people seem to think that I am always talk- 
ing about the materialism of the West, and setting it against 
the spiritual qualities of my own people. I do not do this, 
and my own people know it. I have known the West and 
have found there a deep substratum of spiritual thought in 
your civilization. There are many men in the West with 
highest ideals and 1 have known many of them.’ ” 

“ ‘In e\ery department of life, men are struggling to make 
big profits. Authors have the ambition to become very rich; 
too frequently they do not write for the love of writing. , In- 
tellectual life has been invaded by this desire for riches. This 
is not so strong in scientific life as in literature. Satan has 
entered as in the day of the Garden of Eden, in the guise of 
ambition. In the Middle Ages, people looked down upon 
money-making. If a man had no other interest than to make 
money — such as the money-lenders — he was despised. The 
liudow of profit-making is over the mind of humanity, not 
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only in the elder and newer Western nations, but it has 
invaded Eastern continents.’ ” 

“Parenthetically, Tagore drew a picture of the epidemic 
of ugliness everywhere, factories springing up on the banks of 
the Ganges in many parts, beautiful spots where as a youth 
he had been able to roam in freedom of spirit. He spoke of 
the beauty of Japan, where the cult of beauty had been so 
much of which has now been invaded by this enormous greed. 
Science had opened the storehouse of Nature and had made 
possible production on a tremendous scale. There is an aspect 
of sublimity in this, but, unrestrained and not properly guided, 
it could only lead one astray.” 

“Science to-day has offered humanity a bribe whose pro- 
portions are so magnificent that man is not ashamed to actept 

it, sell everything for it which is of higher value 

his home, his philosophy, his happiness, and he becomes a 
tenant in the office room of his own making.” 

“I do not say that mentalities are not spiritual in the 
West. We have seen that, for the sake of truth and know- 
ledge, men are ready to defy death and danger. There is the 
triumph of the human spirit over the world of matter. In 
Europe you find it in every department of life. But this 
spirit has been humiliated by accepting a bribe from the 
Kingdom of the Dust.” 

“At this point I asked the poet if he felt that the situa- 
tion was hopeless. T do not think so,’ he replied, T do hope 
that science itself will bring about the remedy for what science 
has unwittingly brought about. It was not the function of 
science to spread materialism, for truth is never materialistic. 
Truth, which should save and heal humanity, is being used to 
kill man. At present you do not know where you are proceed- 
ing. You are on the edge of an abyss.’ The poet made it 
clear that there was no turning back. He realised that factories 
had come to stay. Inventiveness of man was a reality and we 
must avail ourselves of its opportunities, but some other force 
must come into the field which would give another aspect to 
civilization.” 
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‘ “There must be a reconciliation of industrialism with the 
spirit of creation. I hope to see established a harmony between 
creative man -and inventive man. This is the problem. We 
have said for long ‘We must conquer the air’ and you have 
done it. In the same way you must conquer the moral 
problems.’ ’’ 

“It was at this point that Tagore prepounded his remedy. 
‘You can never rescue humanity from this condition by 
organizations and institutions’, he observed. ‘It is individuals 
who have always helped humanity. Civilization is the. creation 
of great individuals. It has not been created by big institir- 
tions. It is possible that the spirit of redemption is at work 
now, that there are far more individuals working for this end 
than ^'e have any idea of, people of great aspirations. The 
great change will come almost without our knowing it. There 
was a time when the West believed in witchcraft, but no 
organization of institutions was necessary to fight it. Gradual- 
ly, through education, the number of those opposed to witch- 
craft grew and it disappeared. After long and careful pre- 
paration suddenly the change conies almost in a night’.’’ 

“Apropos of this line of thought, I asked the poet his 
attitude regarding the League of Nations. He was hopeful 
but had grave misgivings.’’ 

“ ‘Directly you build up a machinery for accomplishing 
anything, the ambitious people, who are very clever, try to 
capture the machinery for their own selfish interests, and if 
this League of Nations ever obtains some I'eal power like the 
monarchs of the Old W’orld, then the courtiers will surround 
it and try and use it for their own selfish ends. Our efforts 
must be directed towards o-ganizing such a Ixidy of public 
opinion among all the nations of the world that it will be over- 
whelming in its strength. Then nothing will be able to with- 
stand it. I have faith in tin reality of ideas. But you have 
to go to the root. That is the mission of all idealists. They 
must appeal to the humanity of man, not by making outward 
adjustments but by overcoming inner obstacles. And this 
applies, too, to religious organizations where cant and hypo- 
crisy prevails and the spirit is smothered and truth obscured 
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simply because the law of the average prevails and becomes 
antagonistic to higher ideals’.” 

‘‘The poet looked at his interviewer with .one of those 
rare, almost inspired expressions of his luminous eyes as he 
said : ‘Miracles do happen. I am not a student of history, 
but I know that there have occurred great changes in the spirit 
of man. Think what happened to Europe when Christianity 
made its appearance there, how quickly it overcome those great 
strong pagan heathens, the Teutons and Scandinavians who 
had ovegrun the whole of Europe. The human mind is always 
desiring for something more satisfactory, and when favourable 
conditions prevail, everything is suddenly changed’.” 

‘‘Throughout this interview I had been wanting to ask 
Tagore his ideals in regard to the future of India. When I 
did, he paused for a minute before replying. ‘The position of 
India,’ he replied, ‘is very difficult; it is unique. It is a world 
problem in miniature, because in no other civilized country are 
there so many different races and influences. It .will be long 
before we shall come to realize true national unity in India. 
Yet national unity is our task. You in the West always insist 
on getting rid of differences either by extermination or by 
forcible conversion. In the United States they transform their 
citizens into hundred-per-cent Americans. You don’t respect 
differences in others, and so try to make the whole world mono- 
tonous. You simplify the problem by eleminating it. You 
do not solve the problem ; how to respect the differences and 
jet achieve unity. We are too suspicious of differences in race 
and culture. Science, is however, helping us to bring tis 
together, just as science has made it easy for me to come to 
you. India will find her solution just as the world will find 
peace and equilibrium. Spiritual unity is much more difficult 
of attainment. That is our mission, and its field is the whole 
of the world not only India alone. And it is the mission of 
Science to help us in our endeavours’.” 

‘‘And on this nc.te, that of his beloved India, it will be 
well to close. As I left the poet, a little boy of 5 was brought 
in and introduced. Mv final recollection of Tagore is that of 
his splendid head bent Tjrwaid toward his new visitor, hi.s fjice 
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lighted up by smile of welcome and his hand placed upon the 
little fellow's head." 

Visit to the Sikh Temple. 

On the nth of April the Poet visited the local Sikh temple. 
We take the following report from the Vancouver Star, 12th 
April, 1929. 

‘‘Worshippers at the Sikh Temple on Second Avenue have never 
welcomed so distinguished a guest as they did Thursday night when 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore paid them a visit The ceremonial, 

strange to Western eyes, was picturesque and impressive, and the wel- 
come accorded the poet by his Vancouver countrymen was enthusiastic. 
As the imposing robed figure of the visitor, surmounted by its noble 
and almost leonine head, i)assed up the centre aisle amid the swarthy, 
turbanned Sikhs, there was, to Western eyes, a suggestion of unreality 
about the scene, as thotigh it had appeared from the pages of a picture 
hook:^ 

“Upon Tagore’s arrival a welcome song accompanied by Indian 
music, was played, «nnd flowxTS were presented. The Poet and his com- 
panions, JVrnjor Fred Ney and Rev. C. F. Andrews, had divested them- 
selves of their slioes upon entering the temple, which had been specially 
decorated for tlie occasion. The place w^as crowxled with both men and 
women, along with little children, all seated close together on the 
ground. In the ceiitie was the shrine itself, where the sacred Scriptures 
were placed uix)n a cushion c<wtTed with a richly embroidered cloth, , 
with a canopy overhead au<l many lights burning. Behind the sacred 
book the Sikh pviost wa\'ed the chauri slowly over the Book itself while 
the song was being sung. Ratan Singh then welcomed the Poet iu a 
few happy sentences,’* 

“Tagore, replying, rccalle<1 how, when a bov, he had journevecl 
with his revered father to the Himalayas and the Amritasar. His 
father used to take him cverv <lav, at the hour of evening wwshin, to 
tbe Golden Temple. His father knew the Sikh scriptures and admired 
greatly their freedom from idolatry and their pure worship of the one 
living God. He could chant, and sing much of the Sikh scriptures. The 
poet went on to say how great was the value of their bond of religious 
faith and worship to the Sikh community of Canada.” 
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“Their religion was very noble, and its first founder, , Guru Nanak 
had bidden them to conquer their enemies by love rather than by force. 
The Sikh was a pure Theist in his religion, and beloved by the 
Mussulman as well as by the Hindu.” 

“He urged them not to depart from their chinch or to grow slack 
in its obligations — only so they could hold together, and by their quiet 
and responsible life they could make known to the world the dignity 
of the Sikh religion.” 

“Following the poet’s address, Mr. Andrews was called upon to 
speak and emphasized similar points, urging them to make the Sikh 
community respected in British Columbia. After Major Ney had 
expressed himself delighted at what he had seen, the ceremony concluded 
with a hymn and the poet returned to the Hotel Vancouver, where he 
is resting.” 

Fareivell Address to the Conference, 14//) April. — On tlie 
14th of April the Poet gave his “Mes.sagc of Farewell” to the 
Triennial Conference of the National Council of Eductition of 
Canada at \'’ancouver. The te.Kt of this address is given 
separately. 

Departure from Canada. — ^Just before his departure from 
Canada the P(x;t accompanied by Me.ssrs. C. F. Andrews and 
A. K. Chanda went to the Canadian Northeni Depot and met 
Their Excellencies the Governor-General of Canadti and hi.s 
wife, .Lord and Lady Willingdon. The interview which was 
,private lasted about an hour. The party left Vancouver by 
train for Los Angeles on the i6th April. 

Comments on the Canadian Visit. 

Leading articles were published by all the important news- 
papers on the occasion of the Poet’s departure from Canada. 

The Daily Province, Vancouver, April 15. 

Farewell to Tagore. — “They .sang the song in the theatre 011 
Saturday night which old Issac Watts made of the Ninetieth Psalm, and 
we are told that Tagore, the poet of Inda;, joined in. He had been 
bidding us farewell, our people and our country and our town, and the 
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strains of that splendid old hymn, strong and confident and unshaken, 
came like an echo of his parting message to Canada. He could join 
in the singing of “Oh God Our Help in Ages Past,“ for he had been 

telling us to hold fast to the promise of our youth, and he had been 

telling us that the strong hope of a nation is to build itself upon the 
eternal verities of truth and justice and human sympathy.’' 

“It becomes us that we should acknowledge this valediction of our 
notable visitor. He came from an old country to a young, and from a 
culture and a tradition with its roots in immemorial days to a civilization 
in which the new wine of invention is breaking the old tottles. He 

came, as he said, from a ‘sunburnt leisure,’ and from the steadfast 

meditation of tlic *slow, languid hours*, and he brought us the gift of 
his friendship and counsel, ns we paused in the hurry of our work in 
the world, to consider for a moment what we were about, and where- 
unto we were bound. And, first of all, he advised us not to spend 
all day in the pursuit of material things, and to remember that outside 
the ])iisincss office uas the ‘assembly of the stars*.’’ 

“If Tagore had come and gone and had left us nothing more than 
that, he u(»uld still have been very welcome, and there would have 
been 'wisdom and profit for us in his coming. But we like best of all 
to hear d- j wor 1 he gives us as he says goodbye. He tells us to prize 
above all other things the gift of youth, to rejoice in the unfolding 
miracle of our destiny, to hope and believe the high assurances that we 
can be ciiual to the task of building a noble and abiding civilization in 
this Canada of ours. And he telb us that we need not succumb to the . 
‘malady of disillusionment a^id scepticism,’ that we can confront the 
despair of a barren infidelity with the courage of our morning and our 
springtime, that it will be well with us if we build the foundations of 
our nationhood in the strong faith o. truth and justice and sympathy.” 

“Some of our citizens, perhaps, have found it hard to understand 
what this poet of India has been telling us about the meaning of culture 
in our lives, and of how literature and art are related in our ways with 
the daily labour of our heads and hands. But there is nothing hard to 
understand in the simple, friendly message which bids Canada to keep 
the courage and the hopefulness and the high purpose of her youth. 
We thank Tagore for that word, and wc thank him for coming, and 
we bid him Godspeed as friend parts with friend.” 
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The Vancouver Sun, April 17. 

The Thinker and the Message , — ‘He has a lean and hungry look ; 
he thinks too much such men are dangerous.’ So spoke Julius Csesar 
of Casssius, and the dictum survives even to this day.” 

“Thinkers have always been the disturbers of somebody’s peace of 
mind; they have dared to attack the sanctity of established customs and 
the validity of accepted theories, and rarely, in their own day and 
generation, have their messages not been away over the heads of the 
masses.” 

“Tagore has brought to us a message that embodies a view of life 
and its i>ossibilities to which, generally speaking, we have given little 
thought. To understand the true nature of this message involves a great 
deal more serious thought and reflection than could be devoted to it 
in the time required by the speaker to deliver it.” 

“Tagore’s addresses represent the results of a lifetime of 
study and reiiection, and it is not to be wondered at that much of 
the presentation was above our heads, but to leave it at that is to 
confess mental incapacity, or indifference to the whole matter.” 

“When this old w’orld ceases to produce thinkers who towxr high 
above the generality of mankind, stagnation and decay will quickly 
claim it for their ow'ii.” * 

An Ontario paper on the 20th of April published the 
following article over the signature of Hamilton Spectntor. 

Tagore's Message.— **The message given by Sir Rabindranath Tagore 

to the people of Canada, on the eve of his departure from this 

Dominion, is one which deserves to be earnestly pondered. He speaks 
of the mission of Canada as that of fashioning a ‘new world.’ As the 
early pioneers subdued the wilderness, so the present generation has an 
even greater pioneering work to do— no less than the clearing away 
of the ‘debris of the dead past’ and the establishment of a new spiritual 
order. Only a young nation, free fror. the sophistication and cynicism 
of older races, can undertake such a task with any hope of success, 
and the Indian poet- philosopher looks to Canada with the highest hopes. 
He is regarded by the delegates to the National Council of Education 
Conference in Vancouver and by all who have heard or read his address 
as a modern prophet, "TfiigiTiT to the Western World the peiietrating 
insight of the East. His speeches have been of a peculiarly inspiring 
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character, dealing with eternal spiritual values. In one of these 
addresses he said: ‘‘What gives us cause for anxiety is the fact that the 
spirit of progress occupies a great deal more of our mind to-day than 
the deeper life-process of our being, which requires depth of leisure for 
its sustenance. In the present age the larger part of our growth takes 
place on the outside, and our inner spirit has not the time to accept 
it and harmonize it into a synthesis of creation. In other words, the 
modern world has not allowed itself time to evolve a religion, a 
profound principle of reconciliation that can fashion out of all conflict- 
ing elements a living work of art — its society.” There is more ‘depth 
of leisure* in these days, but little time is devoted to considering the 
profound truths of which the Indian seer speaks. Ilis contribution to 
the discussion of the right use of leisure, which was the keynote of the 
Council’s Conference, has been of lasting significance. In this period of 
the world’s history, when speed is all-in-all, the message of the philo- 
sopher, on the value of quiet introspection — the precious harvest to be 
reaped from ‘the deep soil of leisure* — is of the utmost value.** 

Noel Robinson published an article in The Vancouver Star 
under the heading “Tagore; A Reflection.” 

“Now that the poet Tagore has gone from among us and his visit 
is just a aieiuory — though, in many cases, a permanent memory — it will 
be interesting for a few minutes to reflect upon the man and his 
message ’* 

‘‘Whatever else may be said of the impression which he ,has left 
behind him, one thing is certain — he has made us think. He has, as it 
were, pulled us up midway in our career as individuals and forced us 
to ask ourselves the Why and the Wherefore of our present civilization. 
He has set an ideal before us — practical or impractical, as we choose to 
regard it — the ideal of beauty and truth, individual, national, international, 
as a counter-balance to the materialistic philosophy which is, admittedly, 
the danger of this age of discovery and commercialism. Opinions will differ 
as to the soundness of some of hi- criticisms of the trend of modern life 
in certain of its aspects, but there can be no two opinions as to the 
positive necessity that we should have among us a few" great spirits of 
his type and influence, who by their speech and writings can reach a 
wide public, if we are to keep our heads in a world which, in the matter 
of mechanical development, has travelled a hundred years in ten.** 
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“What of the man himself? It would be an entire misconception 
of liis personality to regard him — as so many seem to do — as one who 
has lived out of the world, as one who, because he was once rich, 
has known none of the buffetings of chance. He was born into circums- 
tances which did not necessitate work, but those familiar with him and 
his story are aware that few men have wasted less time than he. He 
still takes very little sleep and a twelve or fourteen or even sixteen-hour 

day of work has been with him the rule rather than the exception.** 

“He has known and overcome much opposition, for especially in 
his earlier life — he was a man of pronounced views and he has upon at 

least one occasion plunged into the political arena He has held 

certain principles and fought for them.** 

“And, in the closing years of his life, broken in health, wc find 
him leaving his home thousands of miles away, venturing into a cold 
climate at an inclement season of the year in order, not to make money, 
but to deliver a message the sjlcndour of which has not been dimmed 
by his conception of a world in travail. Of the beauty of his character 
there is no question.** 

“What of Tagore the poet-philosopher? Kxception has l>ceti taken 
here and there by those who believe his admirers place him upon too 
high a pedestal. Perhaps there is some justice in the view of these 
critics. The verdict of posterity alone can answer that question. At 
this time of writing it is only possible to judge by the verdict of informed 
contemporary opinion. And that opinion has given Tagore a very high 
place.** 

“Some would regard the greatest philosophy as that of the seers and 
poets. The philosophy of Shakespeare and Shelley is regarded by some 
as greater than the philosophy and prose logic of Kant. Professor A. S. 
Eddington, one of the ablest minds of our century, in his latest i)ublished 
work, ‘The Physical Nature of the Universe,* tow^ards the end has told 
us that the mystics of the world who can gain a visi iii of Reality are 
probably of the greatest importance in solution of the final mystery 
of the universe. They have, he < bserves, sounded the depths of 
Reality and may give us a clue to what hes be3'ond the microscope.** 
“Tagore is not a metaphysician, but he is an amazingly clear thinker. 
That was very apparent to me when I si)ent an hour interviewing him 
the other day. I as>»jr him many questions. He paused before replying 
to each and then his reply flowed hicidly and in perfect English ifntil he 
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had answered each question. No word had to be changed. Only a 
mind of great clarity could have responded in this way to the un- 
expected. The compressed sentences — often epigrammatic and full of 
meaning — of his first address in Vancouver when he was dealing with 
the Philosophy of Art was over the heads of most of his audience. But 
that was one Tagore. His final address and message to Canada and the 
interview to which I have referred disclosed another.** 

“From a religious point of view, Tagore may correctly be described 
as a Univensalist, so broad is his conception of religion. His religion 
carries him beyond the stars. But — and here his mysticism is balanced 
by the practical — he has tremendous faith in the vital neces.sity for an 
informed mind in a healthy body.** 

“That is why he has, in his University at Santiniketan, seen to it 
that, not only is the Philosophy of Art and the way of life taught, but 
that the .students are trained in deftness of hand and eye and the best 
methods of agriculture as well. Such faith has he in the principles which 
he desires to inculcate that he has devoted all the money from the Nobel 
prize, all the money from his books, and as much money as he has Ixjcn 
able to spare from an imi)overishcd estate, to that purpose. With the 
object of 'retting numey for his beloved university he made a strenaous 
lecture tour of America in 1916, the idiysieal effects of which he has 
felt ovei since.’’ 

“Where this child of his devising is concerned he has spared no 
effort. He speaks of it lovingly. He regards it as a practical exivosition 
of all he stands for. And one of its chief aims is to try and establish a 
living relationship between Occident and (Vient in order to promote the 
good-W'ill and unification of mankind.” 

“Tagore is the type of tnan into whose presence it is impossible to 
come without feeling the better for it. He is very human, has a keen 
sense of humor and is without pose. Those who come into personal 
touch with him, if only for a few minutes, benefit by it. Even a news- 
paper man like the W’riter, who has intervicw^cd all orts and conditions 
of men, felt stimulated to furtner endeavor as a result of this brief 
contact.” 

“Not all the glamor of tlie East, which he brought with hijii, nor 
the impressiveness and beauty of his person, nor the sense of intellectual 
power which he conveyed, was responsible for this. It was the life of 
the man radiating through his personality.” 
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The following report will also be interesting : — 

“A somewhat unusual sermon was preached Sunday evening by Rev. 
W. E. MacNiven, pastor of Wesley United Church, who has just 
returned from the fourth triennial conference of the National Council of 
Education in Vancouver.” 

"The latter part of the sermon was devoted to a summary of the 
character of Sir Rabindranath. While not a Christian, since he did 
not believe in the divinity of Our Lord, the preacher continued, Sir 

Rabindranath Tagore \Yas a devout admirer of Jesus ‘He is of 

no particular creed,’ Mr. MacNiven said, ‘but, nevertheless, a truly 
religious man. Through all his w’ords, lyric, poems, novels, symbolic 
plays, one can detect the influence of a profound devotion.' ” 

The Poet’s views on India and Europe . — Before leaving 
Canada the Poet gave an interview on India and Europe which 
we are publishing separately. 

i^tl^lllj^tter understanding between India and Canada. The 
visit of the Poet to Canada has served in a remarkable degree 
to promote a better understanding between India and Canada, 
and is likely to have important social and political results. 
We reproduce below extracts from a letter from a Vancouver 
correspondent published in The Statesman of Calcutta on the 
29th May, 1929. 

"Sir Rabindranath Tagore was the central figure at the Conference 
cf the National Council of Education, which attracted delegates from 
Great Britain, Canada, Australia, India, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Japan, France, Germany, Italy and Czecho-Slovakia.” 

"During the early days of the Conference, in which he was the 
chief speaker, the newspapers of the Dominion reported him fully. No 
other person occupied the same positif ^ at the Conference, with regard 
to the general interest of the public or '>f the delegates themselves.” 

"It became obvious, as the Corference proceeded, that the welcome 
given to the Poet was not mcTcly a pers<mal homage to his greatness 
but also a testimony of good-will from Canada to India itself. Thus, 
those who introduced him or spoke about him, referred to these greater 
issues, and spoke of India as a sister nation with which Canada wished 

0 

to come in closer contact 
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“In eastern Canadian centres and, in larger measure, at Vancouver 
and Victoria, the people showed that the visit of Tagore had made a 
distinct difference with regard to their own attitude towards India and 
especially the Indians from India settled in their midst. His visit is 
thus likely to have important social and i)oUtical results as well as the 
educational success, which was obvious to all.** 

“In the Conference itself, intellectually also, Tagore w^as the out- 
standing figure. His lectures and addresses were of a class by them- 
selves, and had a literary quality peculiarly their own. Although diffi- 
cult to follow, on account of their condensed thought and compressed 
expression, yet, by virtue of the illustrations which illuminated them, 
they were very deeply appreciated. Above all, however, the X)rcsen<::e 
of the poet, with his singularly beautiful countenance and his voice, 
which rang clear through the building, impressed huge audiences — 
thousands were turned away every time he si>okc — and gave them a 
pleasure which had rarely been experienced in Western Canada 
before “ 

“Tagore avoided the usual public luncheons and other functions, 
and kept to his room, on account of the state of his health. Even in his 
seclusion, howewer, he was able to see, day by day, leading members 
of the* Conference and to help them in various wavs with his own 
counsel and advice on educational matters.’* 

“A singular incident happened by chance towards the end of the 
Conference which showed the state of iniblic opinion in regard to his 
visit in the city of Vancouver. While a lengthy film, which described 
the youth movement in Germany, was being exhibited, the screen 
recorded scenes surrounding the tour of young German students in India 
and their visit to the i>oct*s home at Santiuikelan. Suddenly the well- 
known figure of the poet appealed on the film, giving them a kindly 
welcome. The audience, many of whom had seen the poet on the 
platform, delivering his lectures, recognized him and cheered again and 
again as for nearly three minutes ihe film continued to show him in his 
own ‘Home of Peace.* ** 

“There w’as a remarkable demonstration when Tagore took leave 
of Vancouver at the close of an address in which he delivered his 
message to Canada. He told a great audience in the Vancouver Theatre 
of his belief that, unlike older civilizations, whose self-toxin of fatigue 
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caused them to be cynical and spiritually insensitive, Canada was yet 
in her creature youth, her faith fresh for building a new world.” 

“ ‘And so,’ he concluded, ‘‘the time has come for me to take my 
leave from my kind friends, whose hospitality I have gratefully accepted 
and enjoyed.’ The Poet of the Hast gazed pensively across at a sea of 
human faces reflecting the kindly beams in his own. The sijcll held 
till he moved slightly ; it broke with recurring ])eals of appreciation 
and applause.” 


HI. ON THE WAY TO JAPAN. 

Los Angeles . — Poet liud received invitations front the 
Universities of Harvard, Columbia, Washington, California, 
and Detroit to visit the.se institutions and if possible give talks 
and lectures. Other invitations were also coming in, and it 
was proposed that he should stay for sometime in Los Angeles, 
andmijlll^radually \isit as many cnltural centres in the United 
State^^America as possible before proceeding to England and 
Europe where also numerous engagements had been provi- 
sionally accepted. 

The Poet accompained by Messrs. C. F. Andrews and 
A. K. Chanda reached Los Angeles on the morning of the i8th 
.^pril. An unfortunate incident had cxrcnrred just before this. 
The Poet’s passport appears to ha\e been mislaid which led to 
some kind of \nipleasantnc.ss with the immigration authorities 
of the United States. The Poet was extremely tired by the 
long journey from Vancouver, and there was a mild recurrence 
of the heart trouble. He gave a short address to the students 
of the Los Angeles University on the 19th April, but 'finally 
decided to abandon his propo.sed tour in the U. S. A. and ac- 
companied by Mr. Chanda sailed for Japan by the Taiyo 
Marn on the afternoon of the 20th April. Mr. C. F. Andrews 
at the same time left for British Guinea. 

The Passport Incident . — ^The incident in> connection with 
the passport has given rise to a good deal of public comment in 
the press in India as well as abroad, and it will be desirable 
to reproduce here the ‘;ateUient made by the Poet himself in 
this connexion. 
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The Poet’s Statement. 

A representative of The Japan Adviser (an American 
owned paper published in Tokio) came to interview the Poet 
shortly after his arrival in Tokio (iith May, 1929) with a 
view to find out the truth about the various conflicting and 
sensational accounts in the newspapers regarding the Poet’s 
sudden departure from America. 

“I know there is a good deal of misunderstanding about 
my not staying in America and I shall try to explain to you 
why I came away from there.” 

‘T had a delightful time in Canada and we had very 
successful meetings. The Canadian people were eager to keep 
me in their country for a longer time and I was invited to 
visit Toronto, Montreal and other eastern cities. Canada is a 
young country, sensitive to the appeal of finer things and not 
at all sophisticated. I was drawn towards the Canadian people 
and had a very great desire to know them better. So, I was 
tempted to accept their invitation.” 

“But I was under the impression that a previous engage- 
ment to lecture to an American Univ’cr.'^ity in the third week 
of Atwd Iiaci been made on my behalf and I thought it would 
not be fair to put off this engagement in order to visit the 
cities of Canada. Some American friends in India represented 
to me that they were approaching me on behalf of an American 
University and I acoordingl v agreed to deliver a series of 
lectures in April and May.” 

“I was asked by the U. S. Immigration Authorities at 
Vancouver to go to their office in person with my papers. My 
secretary had asked the Immigration Officer to fix an hour for 
the examination aijd at the appointed hour, I went to the office. 
After I had waited for about half-an-hour, the oflicer came to 
the door, saw me < and without taking any notice of me, went 
on talking to sonie one who had then come. After finishing 
that, he silently beckoned to me to come into the room and 
then curtly pointed to a chair with a nod of his head. I was 
then asked the usual questions about my abilitv to pay my 
passage, whether had independent means of livelihood as long 
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as I remained in the States, and I was warned of the penalty 
that I shall incur if I overstayed in the States the period of 
time allowed to me by the officer.” 

“I had visited the States before but I never had such 
experience. I thought of cancelling my proposed visit to the 
States; but I had already reserved my accommodation in the 
train and said good-bye to my friends. I arrived at Los Angeles 
and I felt something in the air — a cultivated air of suspicion and 
general incivility towards Asiatics. 1 was assured that tlie 
Immigration Regulations were made in the application parti- 
cularly humiliating to all Asiatics. I felt that I should not 
stay in a country on suffercnce. It was net a question of 
personal grievance or of ill-treatment from some particular 
officer. I felt the insult was directed towards all Asiatics and 
I made up my mind to leave a country where there was no 
welcome for ourselves.” 

‘‘I have read books written by the best authors of the 
States, I have great friends in America and 1 have great regard 
for your people. But I have also my responsibility towards 
those whom you classify as coloured people of whom I am one. 
I am a representative of Asiatic peoples and 1 could not remain 
in a country where Asiatics were not wanted.” 

“I would like you to understand that in 1113' mind 1 make a 
distinction between the people and the immigration laws and 
the method of their application and admini.stration. The parti- 
cular immigration officer had acquired the habit of treating all 
Asiatics rudel}' because of the regulations which he was adminis- 
tering. I am very glad that the officer did not treat me differ- 
ently because I might ha\e some reputation but treated me as 
an Oriental and as a coloured man. The ordinary civility 
between gentleman and gentleman was lacking in his treatment, 
but this was entirely due to the fact that he had been dealing 
with Asiatics and the Immigration Regulations had given his 
attitude of mind.” 

‘T did not want to create a sensation because I hate publi- 
city, so, I said nothing about this at all. But I had an 
American companion who was evidently indignant at tlje treat- 
ment that I had received anu it was he who told the newspaper- 
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men about this business, after I had left Los Angeles; he used 
some strong American epithets which I never use and that is 
how it appeared in the newspapers. I am sorry, for I think it 
somewhat undignified and moreover in the newspaper reports the 
wrong emphasis has been put.” 

“You must make it quite clear that I have no antipathy 
or bitterness against the American people, but I must say that 
the Immigration Regulations against and the manner of their 
application towards eastern and coloured i^eople are uncivilized 
and barbarous.” 


An Interview at Honolulu. 

There was a brief halt at Honolulu where the Poet gave a 
short interview ; extracts from which are given below. 

‘T find that an unfortunate experience of mine in an 
American immigration office in Vancouver has attracted pro- 
minent notice in your papers and you have ascribed to me strong 
language — which I am never in the habit of using — against the 
officer of that department. I confess that during my former 
\isits to the United States I was not subjected to the indigni- 
ties which your recent regulations impose upon all Asiatics 
coming to y(/ur shores. At the very entrance to your land you 
make us feel in the rudest manner by the most absurd questions 
that we are undesirables and must be treated with suspicion and 
discourtesy. It naturally discourages me from claiming 
hospitality from unwilling hands and remaining in the country 
on sufference for the strictly limited period of time allowed to 
me by an ungenerous contract which carries in it a humiliating 
attitude. And as it is not in Thibet or in the continents which 
you describe as dark, the shock comes to us with all the greater 
violence and surprise.” 

‘‘The very first question that has been asked to me directly 
I came to your land was what I thought of Miss Maj^o’s book 
Mother India. I suppose you realise that the publication of 
this book has done more in poisoning our mutual relationship 
than anything in recent happenings. It almost has the same 
effect as your immigration regulations in creating a barrier 
against American lady visitors who try to come to our homes,” 
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“What surprises me is not that the book could at all have 
been written but that it could so readily be accepted by such 
a vast number of your readers. We all know that India never 
occupied a very prominent place in your mind even when she 
fully merited it ; but directly a woman of your nationality 
villilies our covmtry with a malignity which is indiscriminate in 
its wholesale aspersions, your people voraciously devour its 
contents, and India at once offers the largest possible target to 
the fury of your attention. Could it be because the welfare of 
my country has ever been the loving object of such a vast 
multitude of your countrymen, or is it because all accounts of 
vice and sexual perversity offer you a mental food for which 
you have cultivated an eager avidity ? I cannot help suspecting 
that it was a shrewd business instinct in the authoress which 
induced her deliberately to misquote me and impute to me 
opinions which I never hold, to use information from a book 
written over a centurj^ ago and cleverly omitting to mention 
that important fact, to use for the material in her book private 
conversations with no guarentee whatever that they were 
honestly recorded.’’ 

“I am informed by my friend Mr. Andrews that when he 
claimed from the writer the authority of her statement that I 
had expressed my scepticism against western medical science 
she told him that it was reported to her by a well-known medical 
man of her own country to whom — and to no one else in the 
world — I had confided this secret of mine. I refuse to believe 
that the United States could produce a male malefactor of her 
calibre. I must for the sake of my faith in her country, believe 
that this medical man was a fiction, like many other fictions 
supplied by her for her readers ; or that his conversation had 
been turned out of shape by the authoress for her own nefarious 
purpose. I do not feel any enthusiasm in contradicting this 
book, knowing that most of her readers are not interested in 
truth but in a piece of sensationalism that has the savour of 
rotten flesh. Now that this woman has discovered a mine of 
wealth in an unha'}' business of killing reputations, no appeal 
to truth will ever prevent her from plying a practised ^hand in 
wielding her assassin’s knife, carefully choosing for her victims 
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those who are already down. Curiously enough she offers her 
justification for erecting such a scyscraper of calumny, a tender 
partiality for those whom she knows or imagines to be under- 
dogs : she must have laughed in her sleeve when she made 
such a statement, for she was perfectly aware that, like the 
Phillipines, India is one of the under-dogs of the world which 
could be molested with impunity for the delectation of all super- 
dogs, and these super-dogs have enjoyed her performance and 
amply rewarded her.” 

Poet’s Birthday . — On the 6th of May the Captain and 
Officers of the Japanese steamer Taiyo Maru and other 
passengers made arrangements for the celebration of the Poet’s 
68th birthday. 


IV. IN JAPAN. 

Arrival in japan. The Poet reached Yokohama on the 
loth, and ^'okyo on the nth of May. 

An Interview in Tokyo. 

Ill Tokyo he gave an interview to Mr. Mathews, the corres- 
pondent of The Ncv.' York Times, from which we give a few 
extracts. 

“Tagore said that with only a few per cent, of the populace 
literate, with its mixture of races and religions, with its 
poverty, its disease and its starvation, India has a long, uphill 
road to travel before she can even begin to think hopefully of 
independence from foreign rule. Nevertheless, he feels that 
India will some day overcome its difficulties and emerge as a 
great nation, taking its rightful part in the world of the future.” 

“While stating his belief that the British make better rulers 
than any other foreign nation would, and that he found them near- 
ly always to be individually fair, and well-meaning, Dr, Tagore 
deplored the machine-like quality of their administration, which 
has lost all human contacts with India’s people, and works, 
he said, in a heartless, callous fashion that is bringing humilia- 
tion and misery to the masses. Their rule has brought law 
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and order, he continued, but it took away the system of life 
which centred about the villages.” 

“ ‘The fundamental cause of India’s poverty,’ he said, 
‘is the dislocation of ancient resources, which were contained 
in the villages. The people have lost their centre of balance. 
There is' unbelievable misery in the villages. The people have 
lost their zest for life, and thus fall easy victims to anything 
that comes along — famine, cholera, malaria, influenza. They 
passively allow themselves to die. It was the change in the 
economic system which dislocated the whole structure of Indian 
life. At first this was not so apparent, but every day the sign 
of decay is becoming more and more e\ident and discontent 
is spreading. Of late, the Government has begun to realize 
the truth of what I have said. The Royal Commission on 
Agriculture and such like movements arc visible signs of the 
awakening’.” 

‘‘His own attitude toward Gandhi, Tagore said, is one of 
great personal admiration for Gandhi’s sincerity, patriotism 
and high ideals, leavened by a considerable degree of scepticism 
as to the practical \alue of his theories.” 

‘‘Tagore stated that while it is quite possible that the 
Bolshevists are making inroads in India, he had no personal 
knowledge of them doing so in his province of Bengal.” 

‘‘ ‘I find that in every country now, whenever you dislike 
a thing, it is the fashion to label it Bolshevism,’ he said, ‘just 
as during the war and shortly after it, everything that you 
disliked you called pro-German. So Bolshevism is the latest 
cry. I do not know of it in Bengal, but it may be concealed, 
and people who are better able to speak about it may have 
found traces. When you ha\e so much misery and poverty 
as we have in India, the door is left open for subversive pro- 
paganda. Many people in India have reached the point where 
they feel that any change is desirable, no matter what it may 
be.’” 

‘‘To the now perennial que.stion of what he thinks about 
‘Mother India’, 1 aj'^re sc- id that while it has undoubtedly hurt 
India, it has hurt America m<'re.” 
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“ ‘I am not surprised that the lx)ok was written/ he said. 
‘The author had her personal and financial reasons for doing 
so. But I am surprised that so many thousands in your country 
read it. I cannot believe that the multitude of readers were 
genuinely interested in India. They voraciously swallowed all 
the statements, believed them, and enjoyed them. India never 
occupied your attention even when she fully warranted it, but 
directly a tale of vice and cruelty and sexual perversion was 
dished up before you, you lapped it up with tremendous gusto. 
I am sorry for your readers, for the author has catered to 
something which is wrong in their psychological make-up.’ ” 

“ ‘The lxK)k is a conglomeration of detached and fragmen- 
tary facts, sprinkled with innumerable mis-statement which were 
never corrected in later editions. Do you think that one could 
not collect enough facts as damaging, or even more so, about 
America? Do not you yourself realize that the raking of the 
gutters of your country would sujjply ample data for such a 
book? Blit one could not generalize from these facts, even 
though they would be documentar3^ Miss Mayo did.’ ” 

“ ‘You Americans seem blind to the fact, for instance, 
that 30U have your own caste system, quite as rigorous as 
ours, in 3’our treatment of the negro, but \'ou ignore that and 
point the finger of .'''hame at us without understanding the 
profound ethnological and historic reasons which have brought 
about the caste system in India’.” 

An Interview with a Chinese Delegation. 

On the 14th. of May an important official of the Chinese 
Legation in Tokyo, accompanied by two other members 
of the Legation and an interpreter, came to visit the Poet 
at the Imperial Hotel, Tokyo The principal object of the 
the visit was to extend to the Poet, on behalf of the Nationalist 
Party of China, an invitation to visit Nanking and other parts 
of China as their guest on the occasion of the official ceremony 
of the removal of the body of Sun Yat San to Nanking. The 
interview lasted well over two hours. The Poet regretted that 
it was not possible for him to go over to China towards the 
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end of May as he had already accepted various engagements in 
Japan ; but he hoped that he would be able to visit China before 
he left for India. (This project, however, had to be given up 
as the Poet had to return home abruptly on account of ill- 
health) . 

In the course of the interview the conversation turned to 
the recent outbreak of fighting in China, the Poet said, “It is 
most unfortunate that there is this constant struggle going on 
in China when what 3'our countrj’^ most needs to-da}^ is a period 
of settled government which will enable yon to undertake the 
work of reconstruction and nation-building. I hope yoirr 
country will find some way to arrive at a reconciliation of the 
various conflicting interests and thus take her rightful place 
as a great world-power. Ambitious people are alwavs fighting, 
mostly for self-aggrandizement ; this is most unfortunate.” 

The Chinese Delegation then said that it was difficult for 
young people like themselves to reconstruct the world. They 
wanted the Poet in China, they had need of some one like the 
Poet, to guide them. They want to do something great; and 
though the general condition of the people in China to-day was 
worse than the condition of the people in England or France 
at the time when these countries had their levolntions, they 
had hopes that the youngmen of China, under proper guidance, 
would be able to realize their dreams. 

The Poet : I my'self should be verj' happ^' if it were |x>ssible 
for me to come into contact with the young minds in your 
country, those which were open to conviction and not blinded 
by prejudices of party-politics. 

Chinese Delegation : The ci\'ilization of Europe becomes 
increasingly cruel and oppressive for India and China. We 
hope the youugmen in the Iwo countries may do something 
together. 

The Poet : I suppose you know that it is my mission to 
train the minds of our youth, through proper education, into 
an attitude of sympathy and co-operation with other races. I 
have chosen this as my own field of work. In my Institution, 
Visva-bharati, I nave the help of a Chinese gentleman who is 
holding classes in Chinese for our students. I hope for the re- 
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establishment of the ancient relationship which existed between 
our two countries when China looked to India for spiritual 
guidance. But, let me know, what do you expect of me? Is 
there anything that I can do which will be of help to your 
People ? 

Chinese Delegation : Can the ideals that you preach be 
used for the reconstruction of civilization in the face of difficul- 
ties all round? 

The Poet : Whatever we may do in the immediate present, 
we can lend the spirit of our idea to all our works and make it 
jwssible for its fullest realization in the times to come. We 
have a difficult path to cross, and in the process martyrdom 
has to be faced. I work for my own people but if this work has 
any truth, it is working for the world. There is the same 
great problem in India as in China. It concerns not the upper 
classes, not the ambitious people seeking power, but it is about 
the real people, the people living in the villages; the problem 
is to make them strong, self-reliant. The ^’illage is the cradle 
of the nation ; but the villages are being drained of their life- 
sap by the extortionate towns which are eating up the resources 
of the land. Tt is the great multitude, the common people, who 
bear the burden of civilization. They toil and live a poor life 
so that a small minorilv of us can have leisure, leisure to enjoy 
life and to cultivate,- the mind. We are the parasites whom they 
maintain with their own blood. The country can only be truly 
free when the real people become conscious of their own selves. 
Until then they will always be exploited, and their lives over- 
laden with misery and ignorance will drag the whole country 
down with themselves. It has become my life’s work to try 
to restore the fullness of life to those of my race who have 
been deprived of their own proper share of physical and intellec- 
tual opportunities and to open the pinner path of communication 
with other nations for the purpose of establishing perfect human 
realitionship which is the real goal of civilization. Some years 
ago, when talking to the Governor of Shansi, I said, ‘My task 
is to lift up the people who are submerged under centuries of 
obscurity, to help them to find themselves and be freed from 
their position of indignity. The country where the vast human 
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power mostly remains ignored has not come to itself, it is 
like an island that has not risen up above the level of the sea’. 
The multitude of people in China and India are sunk in ignor- 
ance and superstition. We must educate them, go to the very 
root and make them conscious of their manhood ; they must be 
taught to know their mind and exercise their will. To-day the 
difference between them and the upper classes is not merely 
that of degree but of kind. We belong to two different times 
and two different worlds. In fact, in our countries the educated 
minority lives in a solitude of illimitable inertia. It is a region 
which is hardly populated. And therefore, when we talk of 
freedom, we mean real freedom for an insignificant few. And 
yet the life-force, the strength of will needed for the attainment 
of freedom lies hidden in the unfathomed soul of these ver}' 
people who to-day are as good as non-existent. In a land where 
the greater part of human resources lies buried and unused, you 
can never hope to realize the great human wealth which is 
freedom. 

Chinese Delegation : What are the young pco])le thinking 
of in India ? 

The Poet : Whatever the educated young people may 
think, they cannot think for the whole populace, for the people’s 
mind is not entire, it is divided by a great gulf. The unlighted 
part of the communitv is all the more vague because of the 
partitioned light of a limited section. This is the reason why 
the educated few forget that freedom depends upon certain 
essential conditions, the most important of which is that there 
should not l)e an overwhelming disproportion between those who 
have an intelligent notion of their national function and those 
who have not. Even in those parts of the West, where the 
masses are comparatively unenlightened, a desirable amount of 
self-government has not been achieved. For self-rule has its 
basis upon the intelligent will and disciplined mind of the 
people. Where they are steeped in the helplessness bred of 
ignorance and superstition, the clever, the ambitious will ever 
fight for power and use them for their own self-interest. This is 
what is going on lo-day in China and the only restraiiyng power 
that could effectively havt checked the contending parties lies 
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hopelessly dormant in the people who are not conscious of their 
own strength. Japan has taken the true path by giving educa- 
tion to the people at large. With the awakening of mind, the 
people have realized their dignity and therefore they proudly 
claim what they know to be their due. This knowledge comes 
from education, the power to claim comes from self-respect 
which also is the result of education. Where this knowledge 
and this dignity are lacking, there to dream of freedom is 
something that the whole histor\' of mankind contradicts. 

Chinese Delegation : What would you advise us now? 

The Poet : You in China have certain advantages which 
we in India lack. You are not under foreign subjection which 
naturally gives a negligibly subordinate place to all those things 
that are of vital interest to the people, such as education, sanita- 
tion and material prosperiW, when in the interest of the Empire 
is spent the best part of the rev'enue for military organization 
and an excessi\ely expen.si\’e civil administration. But you are 
suffering from a conflict of ambitions harassing the whole 
country, and it seems to be following an interminabh' vicious 
cii'cle With all their .strength of determination and power of 
.self-sacrifice, let your people effectively decide to have a long 
period of settled government even if it is not the best govern- 
ment possible. Let it only gi\e you sufficient time completely 
to irrigate the mind of your people, to develop its potential 
wealth and thus enable your nation to realize the majesty of its 
humanit\n 

Tokyo . — On the 12th May a reception was arranged by 
tiie Friends of Tagore Society at the Zojoji Temple. In the 
evening the Poet delivered his lecture on the “Philosophy of 
Leisure.’’ A crowded progr.ac.ime followed during the next 
few days with a reception and lecture at the Japan Woman’s 
University on the 13th, an address at the Indo-Japanese Associa- 
tion on the 15th, an address at Miss Tsuda’s School on the 
16th, a lecture at Mito on the 17th, and a reception at Marquis 
Okuma’s on the i8th. The lecture on the “Philosophy of 
Leisure’’ was repeated on the 21st and again on the 24th. 
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There was another lecture at the Nichi-Nichi on the 23rd, and 
a Garden Party at Mr. Fujiyama’s on the 25th of May. 

The strain proved too much for the Poet, he fell ill and all 
engagements were cancelled under medical orders. Fortunately 
after a week’s rest his health recovered and he attended a 
Garden Party given by Viscount Shibusawa and gave an address 
to the Concordia which we are printing separately. 

The Poet had lunch with the leading Indian residents at 
Yokohama on the 7th, and on the 8th of June embarked on the 
French mail boat Angers'". 

V. RETURN TO INDIA. 

French Indo-China . — On the 21st of June the Poet arrived 
at Saigon, where the Chief Secretary came on board to welcome 
him on behalf of the French Government. A reception was 
held in his honour by the Mayor and the leading citizens, 
followed by a lunch. In the evening there was another lecture 
and an address of welcome at the Municipal Theatre. On the 
22nd the Poet had an interview with the Governor and visited 
the Association of the Indian Merchants. In the afternoon he 
inspected the PJcole d’ Art and visited the tomb of Le Van 
Duyet. He also attended a social function at the house of M. 
Ng-Van Cua. On the 23rd of June the Poet visited the 
Chinese Pagoda, the Annaniite Pagoda, the Temple of the 
Chettys ; there was also an interview with the Governor- 
General. 

Return to India . — ^Leaving Saigon early in the morning 
on the 24th of June the Poet arrived at Singapore on the 26th 
and visited the Chine.se Club and left the place by 5 . 5 . Ethiopia 
on the 27th. There was a brie: halt at Penang where also the 
Poet paid a visit to the local Chinese Club. He reached Madras 
on the 3rd of July, stayed for a few hours in the house of 
Mr. M. A. Candeth, and left by the Madras Mail on the same 
evening and arrived at Calcutta on the 5th of July, 1929. 
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1. The Spirit of the Indian University. 

{University of Chicago Chapel Service, Friday, March is, iQzg-) 

Di. Gilkey : — ^This is the second in a series of Friday noon chapel 
assemblies, which will continue throughout the Spring Quarter, to be 
devoted to the spirit of the great universities of the world. Our guest 
and speaker of to-day has been associated with the poet, Rabindranath 
Tagore, in the University at Santiniketan in India, which is so uniquely 
a development of the Indian idea of a university. Both because of that 
association and because of his intimate friendship with Mahatma Gandhi, 
and because of the unique love and confidence with which he is regarded 
by all of the students of India, he is qualified as perhaps no one else in the 
world could be to speak to us to-day on the Spirit of the Indian University. 

Mr. Charles F. Andrews : — I wish to sketch out to you, first of all the 
ancient ideal of education in India. It is one of the most perfect 
educational ideals that the human mind ever conceived. The first asrama, 
as it is called— that is to say, the first stage in the religious life of the 
student — is called the Brahmacharya asrama. For the first twenty-five 
years of his life, he is to live a life of purity and to learn to form his 
moral character. The second stage is called the Grihasta asrama , — the 
stage of the householder, for which he has been preparing during the first 
stage. In the second stage, he lives his life in the world as a householder. 
He marries, and his family life gives him his great education. That stage 
was regarded in ancient India as the highest of all and the most difficult 
of all. The third stage in education, in ancient India, was called the 
Vanaprasiha asrama. During that stage he was supposed to begin to 
retire from the world and to get more and more occupied with the deep 
philosophy of life and with thoughts about God. And the last stage of all, 
the Sanyasa asrama, is the stage of the Sannyasin, when he renounces every 
worldly tie and spends the rest of his life completely in meditation. 

Thus, to ancient India, the whole pf life was a universit 3 >^ training. 
That university was not confined to bricks and mortar ; it was a training 
for life and for eternity. These four stages were observed. Marriage was 
regarded as the highest stage in edtK:ation for the active life. After the 
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married stage had been completed, then there came the two further stages 
of gradual retirement from the active life to the contemplative life, until 
at last the whole time was given up to meditation. 

If you study this ancient ideal of India, you will at once see the 
tremendously important i>lace that is given to two things. First of all, to 
marriage — the sanctity of marriage, the sacredness of the household, the 
supreme religious significance of the family. I1iat was in ancient India 
made clear by the second asrania being the completion of the first univer- 
sity training which was called, the Brahmacharya stage. The second point 
is the great place given to contemplation, to meditation ; to ‘being* rather 
than ‘doing ;* to the life of silence rather than the life of speech ; to the 
life of quiescence in God rather than the life of over-active energy. In 
Tagore’s asrama ot Saiitinikctan this second stage, the contemplative life, 
is now being fulfilled in the poet himself. 

Let me tell you how he, as the Founder-President of our university, 
spends his days. He begins very early in the morning, long before sunrise. 
Many times I have found him already seated in contemplation, in silence, 
beneath the stars, long before the dawn appears. Between three and four 
o’clock in the morning he will often begin his meditation, and it is rarely 
finished until seven or half-past seven. That to him is the most precious 
time in all the day : he never misses it if he can help it, and he regards 
all his creative wwk as proceeding out of the silence of those morning 
hours. 

Every student in our school practises meditation in somewhat the 
same way. Every one, at the early morning hour, just as the sun rises, 
goes apart. We do not meditate as the Quakers do in a congregational 
way. That is not the form suited to India, thoiigJi it may be in tin's 
country. But our form of meditation is to go apart with a small carpet 
or mat to sit on, out into the open under the sky towards the sun-rising, 
or at night time towards the sun-setting. You will see the whole of our 
school down to the youngest child thus engaged in silent meditation, 
morning by morning and evening by evening. 

Tagore’s further ideal of education, which he is working out in his 
international university at Santiniketan, is this : that it is necessary for 
the student never to lose touch wi*.h Nature, never to live apart from the 
sky, the fields, the rivers, the mountains ; always to have his own touch 
with God in Nature, in order to realize fully God in man. For this 
reason, we have no class-rooms, except for science — practical science. We 
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have our classes in the open air, under the trees and in the groves of our 
university. Fortunately, with us, for nine months in the year we have very 
little rain indeed, and therefore it is quite caf.y from, day to day during the 
greater part of the year to sit outside in the open air, out of doors, and 
there to carry on our studies and our work. 

We have also our college holidays or festivals at the full moon. On 
the night of the full moon we spend the evening hours in song and drama 
and music, in the full moonlight, at some chosen spot out of doors. Some- 
times the ‘'Full Moon’* festival will be kept up for two or three days in 
succession . • 

These arc some of the ways, very simply told, in which Tagore is 
creating in India a university life which shall not be merely a kind of bad 
copy of tlie West, but carrying its own genius, to which the West may 
look and from which the West may in turn find something to give to its 
own fulness of life, just as the West is giving out of its own abundance to 
the Hast. 

My own final thought is this : that the West, with its boisterous climate 
and its severe cold, where out-of-door life is not possible all the year round, 
has its own gift to give to the East. It has to give to the East its gift of 
science, its gift of social activity, its gift of practical grip of human life. 
On the other hand, the danger of the West is surely over-activity ; the 
danger of the West is the forgetfulness of the still, small \'oice sp'eaking 
within tlic heart, whose value is priceless. 

The East, on the other hand, with its tropical climate, with its w^onderful 
nights of stars and moonlight, with its w'onderful days of perfect, dry 
weather, month after month, — the East can surely keep in closer touch 
and harmony with natural beauty and with the spirit of Nature than W’e 
are able ourselves to do in our shut-up rooms and houses in the cold West. 

Therefore, the East, with its povver of meditation, with its w^oiiderful 
power o( silence, with its inherent aptitude for listening to the still, small 
voice within, has in turn something wiiich may be given to us in the West. 
And it is a joy to-day to tell you, in these few^ moments, what the heart of 
India is, what the soul of India is, what the ideal of India is. Not that 
the West can take that ideal and merely copy it, any more than that the 
East can take the Western ideal and merely copy that ; but just as the 
East is now assimilating the science and the social energy of the West, so 
the West, in its turn may assimilate, in vital ways, the silence and the 
stillness of the East. 
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II. A Letter. 

[By our Founder-President in ansiFer to a European lady who had 
expressed her perplexity at not being able to break through the reserve of 
those in the East with whom she dealt in a spirit of sympathy.] 

Dear Madam, 

Each people has its physical environment given to it, and social 
surroundings created by itself. Its history is its continual adjustment to 
these, through modifications of its inner and outer world. If in the midst 
of this, some alien element is thrust upon a particular people — some human 
power which has its own distinct evolution, its separate need, its special 
object which is not only not coincident with that of the other, but very 
often hurtfully antagonistic, — a confusion results, and this people, in its 
perplexity, can never show itself to its best advantage. 

Europe to-day is the dominant factor in the human world, but un- 
fortunately she has come to the Far East, not with an ideal, hut with an 
object that primarily concerns her own self-interest. This naturally makes 
the Eastern peoples suspicious and nervously eager in their turn to exploit 
the circumstances for their own profit ; but, not having the power in their 
hands, and l)eing therefore unequally matched, they cannot afford to be 
frank in their manner and method. They have become accustomed to 
being misunderstood, which helps them to develop, for the sake of self- 
respect and self-protection, the habit of hiding their thoughts. This is 
what makes it difficult for the Western individuals who have a natural gift 
of sympathy and the desire to deal with their fellow-beings in the East in 
a spirit of justice and love. 

You will surely understand why, generally, a Chinese may feel 
constrained to shut his heart, and even reveal the worst side of his nature, 
to the European, — member of a race that, for the sake of profit, felt no 
compunction in drugging the whole great people of Cliina, and humiliating 
them because they showed resistance. If the Juiropeans had come to China 
to offer to her the best that their own civilisation h.ad produced, China also, 
ill her relationship to them, would have had the opportunity to do herself 
justice, and show to them her best side. 

AJloJv nxe.to assure you that yotir letter has given me genuine pleasure 
for 'lAairk you. 


Rabindranath Tagore. 
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III. Notes on the Canadian Tour. 

[Mr. A. K, Chanda accompanied the President during the visit to 
Canada and Japan, and spoke on the educational ideals of the Visva-bharati 
on ptany occasions.] 

Mr. A. K. Chanda gave a short address at a joint luncheon meeting 
of the Canadian and Rotary Clubs in the ball room of the Empress Hotel, 
Vancouver. We give below a few ejvtracts from his speech as reported in 
the Canadian newspapers. 

feel that the hope of the future lies in what we can make of the educational 

system in India All education must have its roots in national life. Education 

enriches life. All these violent outbursts in India of which you read, arising from 
misfits, is derived* from the want of adjustment between the educational system and 
individual men*’ 

“The speaker stated that a remedy for such conditions was now being tried in 
India, pointing out that Sir Rabindranath Tagore, at his international university at 
Saiitiniketaii, Bengal, was trying to synthesize the Eastern and Western civiliza- 
tions, and bring the educational system of India in line with life and nature.** 

“jMany in India feel that India will justify its existence by giving to the world 
something valuable. We feel that we can enricli the wdiole universe, and can 
furnish a new^ kind of .synthesis of two warring classes of civilization. I feel that 
the message given by Tagore and the work he has inaugurated is making India 
better, and that by becoming national we can become international and be of 
value to the entire world.** 

Mr. Chanda also spoke briefly at the banquet on the 9th April, 1929 
arranged by the Business and Professional Women^s Club to honor the 
visitors to the Naticnal Council of Education. 

^'Situated about 100 miles from Calcutta, this school has drawn to its doors 
students iron ail ov’er the world,** the speaker .said. “The vision of Tagore, of a 
hall of learning wdiere .students could be educated in the broadest sense, had been 
responsible for the development of Tlie institution. But he is not getting the 
support he should from his country.** 

“Tagore's system, according to Prof. Chanda, aims to develope all the senses 
and attempts to give a complete educalu'ii not merely to fit students for business 
life or to enter government offices, which had been the basis of the education 
introduced by the British in India. The present unre.st. Prof. Chanda declared, arose 
from the discontent of those who had been trained in this old form of education, 
only to find that to-day no other avenue of activity but that of government service 
was open to them." 

In Japan Mr. Chanda addressed public meetings and also spoke infor- 
mally at educational gatherings. 
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IV. TAGORE IN CANADA. 

By Amiya Chandra Chakravarti. 

The great Poet of India has once more been out on a visit to* his home 
across the seas, for as we know, he makes no geographical distinctions and 
believes in none, the East as well as the West holding for him the mystic 
lure of the Motherland. He claims citizenship in the human world and 
it has been his rare privilege to win it, for he moves on a plane where 
differences add to the variedness of the central principle of life, and his 
sensitive songs respond to the unique vibrations which chromatically com- 
ix>se the rich music of humanity. The different people of the globe have 
no difficulty, therefore, in accepting him as their own, confident of his 
loyalty to the spirit of man which he nobly embodies. Of politics we have 
enough, sects and scions din the business haunts of life, and a profound 
relief it is to us when an idealist of such ore unashamedly takes his place 
in the market-place of affairs gloriously to trumpet the message of an 
eternal ideal which has economical value and something more. 

Paradoxically enough Tagore is more with the Western Rationalist 
when he is on the Indian shores ; he has then to give the land of his birth 
an object lesson in that impalpable science which is Modern Culture, base<l 
on enlightened adjustment to the spirit of the times, while his western 
audience on the other shore, sitting tight in their stilted cloaks of ‘‘civili- 
sation’* sigh inwardly as they listen to his fervid interpretation of the age 
old cultural traditions of the East — a culture matured by a high and mighty 
faith, and canopied by wide open spaces of charity and love. It is this 
harmonious blending in his personality of complementary cultures that 
lends vital significance to Tagore’s life and work and has secured for him 
a w’or Id-audience. Unnatural it would be if there were a sudden dearth of 
peo])le to rebel against the sen pulous balancing of truth which we find 
in the Poet’s works — this merely proves the force of our complexes, but 
even the hundred per cent, critic w'ould find it l)ard now to deny the pre- 
cious contributions which Tagore has made towards a better understanding 
between the peoples of the world. His challenge to race champions has 
certainly cleared the field a great deal of the antipathetic competition of 
cultures which obscures the fundamental facts of our psychology. 

Combining in his personality the rich cultures of the East and the 
dynamic spiritual force of the West» passionately believing in the salvation 
of our human kin through co-operation and the cultivation of mutual 
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sympathy, Tagore is peculiarly the prophet of tlie Modern Age, To India 

he makes his gift of a vision that transcends party politics and obscurantism. 
At a time when the whole country suffers from political obsession, he works 
ceaselessly to convince his countrymen tliat India's problems are connected 
with the problems of the Avhole human world, and that they can be solved 
only in relation to this wide background. His creed is that of co-operation, 
the true co-operation of cultures which defies racial and national arrogance 
and builds on the basis of faith in the comprehensive mind of man. 

His own University at Santiniketan is a quiet green spot which warmly 
invites the West to its innermost shrine and despite the arid zone of political 
Bengal all around, he has succeeded so far that the name of his Educational 
Colony is now known all the world over, attracting scholars from distant 
continents of Europe and of America. Here then is idealism not merely 
preached but practised, and those who know something of the sacrifice in 
money and means which idealistic experimental work at the present time 
involves, will appreciate the inspiration which guides the Poet Educa- 
tionist. Tagore, like all pioneers, is hampered by lack of help and helpers, 
but being a pioneer he docs not allow difficulties to hamper him in his 
works of love. Which is proved by the fact that at an age when travelling 
holds few charms, and in weak health, he has once more crossed the 
proverbial stretches of the Pacific to accept an invitation which had come 
to him from Canada in the name of friendly co-operation. 

Tagore had gone out this time in the role of an Educator. He feels, 
like Wells, that ^‘What's wrong with the world" is that it is not educated 
enough ami that it is wTongly educated — the present-day systems of educa- 
tion are not founded on an adequate recognition of the common heritage 
of man, of the larger facts of our psychology. In the East the word 
Education has dwindled to become a mere synonym of old world traditions, 
while in the wealthy West it identiiies itself with so-called "Progress," 
which unhappily yet indicates mere material expansion with all the para- 
phernalia of political conquest and opportunism. The Poet's message to 
the West, at the National Council of Education, Victoria, w\as that Educa- 
tion to be genuine and humanitarian must be generous in its faith in the 
richness of human personality wffiich requires inner stimulus and nourish- 
ment for its growth — and Education must deal with the surplus of our 
energies, the wealth of our spirit ; in other words, it must not allow itself 
to be coerced into submission of utilitarian ambitions which would employ 
education for selfish propaganda and even mutilate history and culture for 
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material greed. Such shameless exploitation of the growing mind as so 
much social and political raw material for purposes obviously anti-cultural 
cannot, in the Poet’s opinion, be allowed to masquerade in the name of 
Education. 

Dr. Tagore, as expected, created profound impression on his audience at 
Victoria. JMarjorio Shuler who was present at the Conference writes : 

* 'Voicing both a rebuke and a warning to the nationalism of Western 
civilisation and summoning the people of the new world to quiet contempla- 
tion of spiritual forces and power, the Indian Poet Tagore was an arresting 
figure as he stepped upon the platform following the statesman, Lord 
Willingdon. His white hair and beard flowing upon his red robe, his eyes 
flashing, now a touch of amusement and then a glance of serious intent, 
the leading figure in Indian Literature to-day sounded the warning which 
lie had travelled thousands of miles to deliver.” 

The essence of Dr. Tagore’s thesis is that education should be openly 
intolerant of mental and spiritual inertia, rebelling against the moulding 
of minds according to convenient patterns — he invokes its aid in leading 
out young minds on the broad road of realisation in a daring quest for 
truth. Education, in our days, should release the untold possibilities of 
the human personality, mature them into fullness, it should switch the 
light of consciousness on to every recess of our being, making possible the 
harmonious development rf our complete human nature. Education now 
at its best attempts to produce educated men — Tagore would have it pro- 
duce complete men ; he looks upon it as the great inspiring force wliich 
can rouse up the creative soul of man, leading him to Iniild bis own mighty 
world of beauty and of love. 


(From an article published in *^The Daily MaiV*) 
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ANNUAL REPORT, 1928. 


The year under review has been one of consolidation and steady 
progress rather than of spectacular developments. The outstanding 
feature has been the active participation by Rabindranath Tagore in the 
work of the different institutions of the Visva-Bharati. 

THE PRESIDENT. 

The President remained in Santinikctan during the greater part of 
the year. In February he took the initiative for the better co-ordination 
of the different departments, made arrangements for keeping systematic 
records of the work done, and in spite of his indifferent health he began 
to take an active interest in the daily routine work of the Asraina. 

Activities in Santiniketan. — Throughout the year the Poet has taken 
the leading part in the celebration of the usual festivals in the Atratna. 
On the fnll-moon day in Phalgun, the Spring Festival was celebrated at 
Santinikctan. The inmates of the Asranui all clad in Vasanti (light 
yellow) coloured garments assembled in the morning at Arnra Kanan 
(Mango Grove) which was beautifully decorated with flowers, with 
alpava (ritual decorations on the ground) and with long multi-coloured 
silk streamers hanging down from the blossoming boughs of the mango 
trees. The Vaitalika (School choir) trooped in singing, some carrying 
dishes of flower, some mangalorghata, some bearing incense, and some 
were blowing their conch shells. The Poet then recited some of his own 
poems and also poems composed by the inmates of the Asrama. In the 
evening there was a performance of the prose-drama *‘Plialguni*' . 

The Poet conducted the evening service in the Mandir on the last 
day of the Bengali Year, and on the New Year’s day conducted the 
morning service. After the service, fruits were given to all ; and in the 
evening a special feast was given to all inmates of the Asrama by the 
Poet. 
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Visit to Ceylon. — He was away from Bengal only for a short time 
in May and June. The Hibbert Trustees had invited him to deliver the 
Hibbert lectures in England in the Autumn of 1928, and arrangements 
were made for his departure from India early in May. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rathindranath Tagore left for Europe on the 3rd of May, and Messrs. 
C. F. Andrews and E. W. Ariam proceeded to Madras to make arrange- 
ments for the Poet’s departure. The Poet accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. 
Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis left for Madras on the 1 2th May. On 
reaching Madras however, the Poet became ill and the sailing 011 the 17th 
May had to be cancelled. At the invitation of Dr. Annie Besant, the 
Poet spent a quiet week at the Head-quarters of the Theosophical Society 
in Adyar. An informal meeting of the residents of Adyar was held one 
evening under the big banian tree to meet the Poet. From Adyar the 
whole party went to Coonoor in the Nilgiri Hills, and stayed there for 
a week as guests of the Maharajah of Pithapuram. 

The health of the Poet having improved considerably, he sailed from 
Madras on the 28th May. On the way to Colombo the Poet paid a short 
visit to Sri Arabindo Ghosh at Pondichery. He came away very deeply 
impressed, and an account of the meeting from the Poet’s pen was published 
in the July number of the Modern Review. The party reached Colombo 
on the 31st May where the Poet stayed with his old friend the Hon. 
W. A. DeSilva. Owing to continued ill health it was however finally 
decided to postpone his departure for Europe until 1929. Mr. C. F. 
Andrews left for Europe on the 5th June. The Poet left Colombo on 
the 10th June, and stayed at Bangalore for 10 days with Sir Brajendranath 
Seal. After a brief stay at the house of Mr. M. A. Candeth in Madras 
he returned to Calcutta towards the end of June, and went to Santi- 
niketan early in July. 

Varsha-Utsava in the Asrama. — In the evening of the 14th July, the 
Asrama celebrated the Varsha-Uisava (Rain Festival). The inmates of 
the Asrama dressed in many-coloured garments, came in singing, bearing 
lamps, incense, flowers and offerings, while two of the boys dressed all in 
white, carried a young plant, ready for transplanting. Pandit Vidhu- 
sekhara Sastri recited Vedic hymns. Five girls, as the five elements. 
Earth, Eight, Water, Wind and Sky, greeted the plant, and the Poet 
recited an Ode composed for the occasion, and planted the tree. 

This w^as followed by music and selections from rain songs. In an 
interval the Poet read a short story specially written for the festival. 

Hala-chalana, Sriniketan. — The next day there was a most impressive 
festival of the Tilling of the Soil {Hala-Chalana) at Sriniketan (Institute 
of Rural Reconstruction). The ground to be ploughed was painted over 
with alpana; a black bull and a team of four white bulls with a plough 
were all decorated and ornamented. Two songs were given by a chorus, 
and the Poet delivered a short address. Pandit Vidhusekhara Sastri then 
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chanted appropriate hymns from the Vedas, and the Poet himself put his 
hand to the plough and started the tilling of the soil for the year. 

Owing to ill health the Poet stayed in Calcutta for medical treatment 
for nearly six weeks in August and September. On the morning of the 
6 th day of Bhadra 22nd August, 1928) he delivered a sermon on “the 
message of Rammohan Ray“ in connection with the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of the Brahmo Saiuaj. 

Work ill Santiniketan. — After his return from Calcutta in September 
the Poet took personal charge of all the educational institutions at Santi- 
niketan. Since then he has been conferring with the teachers almost 
everyday regarding methods of instruction, and has also kept himself 
in intimate touch with the students. This has naturally led to a very 
marked improvement in the work of the different departments. 

The Poet attended a performance of Sarodatsav given by the inmates 
of the Asrama on the 18th October, and on the Full-moon day of October 
presided over a musical evening, and recited some of his new compositions. 

The year under review has been a memorable one from the point 
of view of the literary activities of the Poet. During this period he 
completed the novel '*Yogayoga*" which was started last year, a new 
novel **Sesher Kabiia^* (which is being published in wSerial form), an 
important book of ])oems, several short stories and a large number of 
articles; he has also composed a large number of new songs. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Pradhanas. — On the nomin-ition of the Founder President the 
following persons were elected Pradhanas of the Visva-bharati for two 
years (1928-29) at a meeting of the Samsad held on the 11th January, 
1928. 

C. F. Andrews, Hireiulranath Datta, Leonard K. lilmhirst, 
Prafullachandra Ray, vSiityendra Prasanna Sinha, Nilratan Sircar, 
Surendi aiiath T agore . 

Honorary Member. — On the 15th April, 1928, the Samsad un- 
animously recommended the election of Dr. Vinco Lesny, Visiting 
Professor, as an Honorary member of the Visva-bharati. 

Office Bearers, — Narendranatli Law was appointed Artha-Sachiva 
(Treasurer) in December, 1927, for a term of three years and acted in 
this capacity throughout the year. 

Prasantachandra Mahalanobis was re-elected Karma-Sachiva (General 
Secretary) in December, 1927, for a term of three years and held this 
office during the year under review. Sirsobhanchandra Sarkar was 
appointed Hony. Assistant General Secretary in January and was in 
charge of the routine work of the General Office in Calcutta. 
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Visesba-Parishat. — A Special General Meeting of the members of 
the Visva-bharati was held at Santiniketan on the 4th March, 1928, 
to consider the question of location of the General Office. It was 
decided ncm. con. that the General Office should continue to be located 
in Calcutta. 

Samsad (Governing Body). — ^There were 9 meetings and 3 adjourned 
sittings of the Samsad during the year under review. In addition to the 
usual work of administration, the Samsad took into consideration various 
items of importance among which the following deserve special mention. 

Birla Kuthi. — In view of the growing needs of the Sreebhavana 
(Women’s Department) the Samsad sanctioned early in the year the 
constrliction of a new hostel for girls to be named Birla Kuthi at an 
estimated cost of Rs. 25,000/- out of which Rs. 20,000/- was alloted 
from the Birla Kuthi Fund. ^ 

Re-organisation of Educational Institutions. — One of the most 
important items discussed by the Samsad during the year under review 
was the Re-organisation of the Kducational Institutions at Santiniketan. 
Messrs. Apurvakumar Chanda and Jitendramohan Sen submitted a note 
on the subject early in April which was considered at a meeting of 
the Samsad held at Santiniketan on the 15th April, 1928. After a long 
and exhaustive discussion a Committee was appointed to submit a 
report on the note after a full enquiry into the working of the various 
institutions at Santiniketan. This committee (which consisted of 
Messrs. Ramananda Chatter ji, Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, Ncpalchandra 
Ray, Apurvakumar Chanda and Prasantachandra Mahalanobic) submitted 
an interim report on the 19th April, which w^as taken into consideration 
at a meeting of the Samsad on the 29th April ; but after a long 
discussion the consideration of the report was adjourned sine die. At 
the meeting of the Samsad held on the 18th July, 1928, the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee were however all accepted, and a small Sub- 
Committee was appointed to work out the details. 

Meanwffiile, the Founder President, even in the bad state of his 
health, undertook to look after the reorganization of the whole of the 
Siksha-vibhava. Finally from September, 1928, he assumed full 
responsibility for all the institutions at Santiniketan. 

Visiting Professor. — ^Prof. Vinco Ecsny of Prague came out early 
in January, 1928, as Visiting Professor, and stayed at Santiniketan until 
the beginning of the summer vacation. 

He delivered general courses of lectures on the Avesta besides parti- 
cipating in seminary work and in training advanced students for research. 
He was recommended for an Honorary Membership of the Visva-bharati 
at a meeting of the Samsad on the 15th of April, 1928. A special 
meeting w^as held at vSantinik< • presided over by the Poet to bid 
farewell to Prof. Lesny on the same day. Rabindranath Tagore, on 
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behalf of the Visva-bharati, presented Professor Lesiiy with a gold ring 
with the Visva-bharati crest in red enamel and certain other articles. 
Prof. Lesny in a short speech spoke of the very pleasant time he had 
spent at the Asratna, and promised to do all he could to help Visva- 
bharati and its cause on his return to Europe. 

Zoroastrian Studies. — Dr. Michael Collins and Dr. Taraporewala 
continued to act as Zoroastrian Professors under the Zoroastrian Fund. 
The latter delivered a course of lectures at Santiniketan on Zoroastrian 
subjects. 

Islamic Studies. — It was decided by the Samsad that the income 
from the Nizam Fund should be utilised for the creation of a chair of 
Islamic Studies on an honorarium of >(;350 a year with free cpiartcrs. 
Pending the appointment of a Professor, Mr. L. Bogdanov was 
appointed tenii)orary Lecturer in Persian in Februar>^, 1928. He took 
regular classes in Persian and also delivered occasional lectures on 
Islamic Culture. 

Meanwhile the post was advertised for both in India and Europe 
and a large number of applications were received. After a careful 
scrutiny of all the ap]dicatious, the selection committee (consistijig of 
the President, Jiteiidra Mohan vSen, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Rathindra- 
natliTagorc and Prasantachandra ^Tahalanobis) recommended unanimous- 
ly that Dr. Julius Oermanus of the Oriental Institute of Budapest, 
Professor of Turkish and Arabic at tlie Royal Hungarian University k'c 
invited to accept the chair. Tliis recommendation was accepted by the 
vSam.sad 011 the I9tli December, 1928 and a cable was sent to Dr. Geriiiiiniis 
requesting him to join the posh as early as possible. 

Dr, (.Icrmauus was a pupil of Prof. Vambery and Prof. Goldziher 
and was awarded his doctorate degree by them in 1907 on the strength 
of his Islamic researclics. He then worked in the British Museum for 
some time and the results of his researches were incorporated in several 
books on Islamic History. In 1921 he was appointed Lecturer of 
Islamic studies in the University of Buda\)est and hi 1924 he was 
appointed full Professor and was placed in charge of the Ilungarian Oriental 
Institute of Budapest. Hcitias published a large numi.er of original articles 
on Islamic subjects. In addition to his purely scientific work he is also 
interested in literary activities and had been acting as the v^ecretary of the 
Czckoslovakia Pen Club for several years.* 

Present from the Society of Friends. — During the year under review 
a generous donation of £200 was received from the Society of Friends 
of England to enable us to invite Mr. Nalin C. Ganguli ]\[.A, (Birin.) 


*Dr. Germaiius joined his post at Santiniketan on the 7th April, 1929, 
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to come and stay in Santiniketan for one year. Mr. Ganguli, who has 
written a short biography of Raja Rammohan Ray, intends to complete 
a fuller study of the life and works of the Raja during his stay at 
Santiniketan, and also to continue his own researches in comparative 
religion. He began his residence at Santiniketan from October, 1928. 
He is participating actively in the teaching work of the institution, 
and was appointed Principal of the vSantiniketan College in December, 
1928. 

General Office. — The General Office together with the Office of the 
Publishing Department (at 10, Cornwallis Street) and the Bookshop 
(at 217, Cornwallis Street) were removed to 210, Conwallis vStreet, 
Calcutta from Sei)tember, 1928. This change has led to a considerable 
improvement in the efficiency of management and supervision. 

Kishorimohan Saiitra, wdio had been working as Assistant Secretary 
three years ago but had been obliged to take leave on account of illness, 
came back and joined the Calcutta Office in August, 1928. 

Membership. — The total number of members on the roll was 735 
at the end of the year 1928, of whom 221 w^ere Life Members. The 
following persons were elected Life INIembers during the year 1928. 

Princess Bhuvan, Maharani of Sirmoor, Suresh Chandra Rciy, Ferdinand 
Benoit, 

The following persons were elected ordinary members during the 
same period. 

Amar Nath Banerjee, Nibaran Chandra Bho7vmik, Satyendra Nath 
Bose, Kissen Chand Motumal Bnlchandani, Jnanendra Nath Chaitolmdhaya, 
Sachindra Nath Chatterjee, lima Devi, Nagcndra Kumari Devi, Mitkul 
Chandra Dey, Nalin Chandra Ganguli, Jitendranath Datta (rupfa, 
Mahanimad Abdul Halem, Saiish Ranjan Khastgir, Anilprokash Lahiri, 
Bholanaih Manna, Bisu^anath Mnkerjec, D, N. Muklierjec, J. N. Ihulia, 
Prabhas Chandra Pathak, Kumud Behari Ray, Prabhat Chandra Sanyal, 
Rcba Sarkar, Aviulya Charan Sen, Nikhil Ranjan Sen, T. Vincent. 

Miscellaneous. — Pandits Vidhusekhara vSastri, Kshitimolian Sastri and 
Dr. Sunitikumar Chatterjee attended the 5th Oriental Conference held 
in Lahore in November, 1928, as delegates from the Visva-bharali. 

On the 1st of December, 1928, the Karma-Samiti sent a meSvSage 
of congratulation to vSir Jagadish Chandra Bose on the occasion of his 
70th birthday. 

Obituary. — ^We deeply regret to place on record the great loss 
suffered by the Visva-bharati by the death of two of its most prominent 
members. Lord Sinha and ihe iion'Me Mr. S. R. Das. 
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FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Permanent and Earmarked Funds. — ^Last year we had separated 
the Capital Account of the Permanent and the General Funds. A further 
achievement this year has been the complete separation of the Revenue 
Accounts ill every case. Full details will be found in the attached 
Audited Accounts for 1927-28. 

No permanent or earmarked funds were created during the year 
under review, but we give below a few short notes on some of the 
existing funds. 

Baroda Grant. — Rs. 6,000/- a year. An account of the work done 
will be found under the section on the Vidyabhavana. 

Kalabhavana Fund . — ^Thc Kalabhavana Building for which a sum 
of Rs. 30,000/- was sanctioned in 1927 was completed during the year, 
and the School of Art and Music was removed there after the Puja 
vacation. The Capital Account at the end of the year stood at 
Rs. 73,000. We arc constrained to note that more money is urgently 
required for the maintenance of the School of Art, as the income from 
the permanent fund would no longer suffice for this purpose. 

Pearson Memorial Hospital Building . — The estimated cost of the 
Pearson Memorial Flospital Jhiilding amounted to Rs. 20,000/-, but as 
funds in our hands were not sufficient, only one portion of the Hospital 
(including a surgical operating room and an outdoor dispensary) was 
constructed at a cost of Rs. 14,000/- approximately. We require a 
further sum of Rs. 6,000/- to complete the remaining portion of the 
Iniildiiig and Rs. 5,000/- to e(iuip it properly for use as a Hospital. 
Our best thanks are due to Mr. Ranendramohan Tagore of Calcutta 
for liis donation of Rs. 3,000/- for the construction of the surgical 
operating room as a memorial to his deceased nephew^ vSuresl\chandra 
Chatterjee. 

Hirla-Kutld . — A new building for the Girls* Hostel at a cost of 
Rs. 25,000/- (out of which Rs. 20,000/- will come from the Birla Kulhi 
Fundj lias also been sanctioned. Building operations have already 
begun and the building is likely to be ready for occupation within a 
few months. The total amount paid out of the Birla Kuthi Fund 
up to the end of December, 1928, was Rs. 6,549-0-0. 

Aruna-Amita Fund . — An account of the work done will be found 
under the Village Welfare Department of Sriniketan. 

Audited Accounts. — The Balance Sheet and the iVudited Accounts 
for the financial year ended 30th September, 1927, were prepared in proper 
time, and were considered at a meeting of the Samsad held on the l9tU 
December, and subsequently adopted by the Parishat (Annual General 
Meeting) on the 24th December, 1928. They are attached hereto as 
an appendix. 
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General Fund. — It will be noticed from the Balance Sheet page 199, 
that the total liability of the General Fund stood at Rs. 70,155-1-10 on 
the 30th September, 1928. On that date this figure represented the 
net accumulated deficit for the period 1922-1928. The actual ac- 
cumulated deficit was however much greater, for the Samsad was obliged 
to transfer Rs. 48,000 approximately out of the iMc Members Fund in 
1927 to liviuidate a portion of the liability of the General Fund. 

As against the present liability of Rs. 70,000 we hold assets to the 
value of over 8 lakhs of rupees, chief items being approximately: — 
Land (Rs. 67,000), Building (Rs. 3,23,000), Nobel Prize Fund 
(Rs. 1,12,000), Copyright of the Bengali works (il ,25,000), Machines 
and Plants (Rs. 95,000), Library (Rs. 77,000), Net Stock of the 
Publishing Department (Rs. 30,000), Furniture (Rs. 17,000). 

The actual net revenue deficit last year amounted to Rs. 17,673-5-0 
(Accoiinls Shed for Total Revenue Account, p. 205). Out of this amount 
Rs. 2,500 api)roximatcly is accounted for by a few items of non- 
recurring expenditure, leaving a net deficit of Rs. 15,000 (Rupees fifteen 
thousand a year) approximately. 

So far as Saniinikeian is concerned the immediate financial problem 
may be stated definitely, IIV require 

(a) an additional income of Rs. 1^,000 (Rupees fifteen thousand) 
a year to maintain the institutions at Santiniketan on the 
existing basis. 

At) Rs. ”0,000 (Rupees seventy thousand) approximately to clear 
our liabilities on account of the accumulated deficit, and 
Rs. 50,000 approximately to restore the Life Members Lund, 
(c) Rs. /,5o,ooo (Rupees one lakh and thirty thousand) for urgent 
• building and other capital conslruction 'leork. 

Donors. — A corni>]ete list of donations received during the year is 
given at the end of the reiwt. 

Budget Estimates for 1928=29. — In vSeptember the President himself 
forwarded a consolidated scheme to the P'inance Committee for considera- 
tion. The President’s scheme was accepted practically without modi- 
fication by the Finance Committee and the Karma-vSamiti, and was later 
on formally sanctioned by the vSamsad. The adoption of the above 
scheme instituted ccitaiii retrenchments in the staff at Santiniketan. In 
each case every attempt was made to find a suitable opening elsewhere, 
and the President himself sent letters to different institutions for this 
purpose. 



SANTINIKETAN 


Nepal Chandra Ray was in charge during January and Fcbrirary. 
He having resigned his ofiice, Praniada Ranjan Gliosli was apiwinted 
Santiniketan-Sachi va on the 29th February, 1928, and held this office during 
the remaining part of the year. 

VIDYABHAVANA. (RESEARCH INSTITUTE). 

Staff. — During the year under review the whole-time staff consisted 
of the following persons. 

Vidhusekhara Bhattaeharya (Principal), Kshitimohan Sen, M.A. ; 
M. Collins, Ph.D. ; b. Bogdanov, Ph.D., Sojuam-Ngdrub (Teacher of 
Tibetan). 

Prof. Vinco besny of the Czccho-Slovakian Univer.'iity of Prague 
worked as Visiting Profe.ssor during the spring term. 

The services of Pandit Mathuranathji were made available from 
January, to April, 1928, through the kindnc.ss of Mr. Umed.singh 
Musuddilalji (of the Digambar Jain Community) of Amristar who defra> ed 
all exi)enses in thi.s connection. 

Students. — There were altogether eight regular students in the 
research department, besides nine teachers and six students from the 
Siksha-Bluu ana (Santiniketan College) who attended counscs for higher 
studies. Of the eight research students two came from Gujrat, one 
from Ceiilral Provinces and five from Bengal. Among them two were 
gi-aduates of our own institution, one came from the Kasi-\’idyapith, 
two were M..‘\.’s of the Calcutta University, and the remaining two 
were M.A.’s of the Dacca University, (hie of the two students from 
Dacca had been sent by tlie Dacca University as a research .scholar. 

Stipends. -This year four students were given stipends; all of whom 
made satisfactory jirogress. The student who was enjoying the Jaina 
.scholarship given by Sjt. Champal Rai Jain, discontinned bis work in 
the middle of the session, and as no ('ther suitable candidate was 
available it was not awarded for the remaining part of the year. The 
Pocha scholarshii) was awarded to a student who is studying Tibetan. 

Course.s of Lectures. The following courses were given during the 
year. The number witliin brackets gives the number of students in 
each subject. 

Vidhusekhara Bhattaeharya : — Tibetan (5), Vrakri! (2), Pali (2), Buddhist 

Logic (1) and Buddhist PhiIosot>hy (3). 

Kshitimohan Sen -.—Mediteval Indian Religious (2), Indian Mysticism (1), 

He also took classes in Bi ’gali and Sanskrit in the Santiniketan 

College. 
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M, Collins: — Avesta (3j, Comparative Philology (2). 
ly. Bogdanov ; — Persian (2), French (10). 

vSonam Ngodrub : — Tibetan (5). He was also engaged in copying 
Xylographs for the research department. 

Vinco Lesiiy (Visiting Professor) : — German (13), Comparative Sanskrit 
Grammar (7), He also lectured on the Avesta. 

Pandit Mathiiraiiathji : — Jaina Logic and Philosophy (3). 

Research work by Students. 

Amulya Charan Sen, M.A., B.L. : — 

(i) ^'The criticism of different religious and philosophical systems in 

Sanskrit and Prakrit Jaina literature/^ 

(ii) '^Translation of Nyaya-dipika/^ 

(Hi) "A short treatise on Indian Logic /^ 

Sudhir Chandra Sen, M.A. -'Nathism/* 

Rakesli Chandra Sarnua, ^I.A. — *'Yogacara system of Buddhist Philosophy/' 
Prablui])liai Patel : — “.1 criiical ediiion of Ciiiasuddhi Prakarana attributed 
to Aryadeva leith its Tibetan Version/' 

Research work by members of the staff 

\’’icl!iusckhara Bhattacharya : — 

(0 "The Doctrine of Atman and Anatman." 

(ii) "Sandhabhasa." 

(in) Reconstruction in Sanskrit of Nagarjuna\s Mahayana Vimsaka 
from Tibetan and Chinese versions. 

(iv) Reconstruction of Aryadeva's Catuhsataka. 

Kshitimohan Sen : A i)apcr on "Pauls/' 

M. Collins: "On the Indus Seals/' 

L. Bogdanov — 

(0 "On the Afghan periodical press/' 

(ii) "On the Afghan lerights and measures/* 

{Hi) A mo7iograph on Afghan titles and names. 

(iv) French translation of * Les Conies du Parroquei," Part II with a 
Glossary (FTench Persian) of tl.e above text. 

Research work by members of the Santiniketan Staff. 

Premsundar Bose: "A critical ediiion of Sarvasiddhantasarasamgraha." 
Anathnath Bose — 

(/) A paper on Vimalarainalckha by Dipamkara witli Sanskrit and 
English translations (from Tibetan). 
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(it) Rcconstrnctioii in Sanskrit of Caryasavigraha[^radipa of Dipam- 
karasrinnana with English translation (from 'I'ibetan). 

Publications. — The following publications from the Vidyabhavana 
are in the press: 

Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya : Aryadeva\s Chatuhsataka, 

Kapileswara Misra : Brahmasutra, 

Haridas Mitra, M.A. : Ganapali, 

Collation of the Mahabharata MSS. — The collation of the Maha- 
bharata manuscripts was continued as usual in collation with the 
Bhandarkar Institute of Poona. The value of the work done by this 
department was gratefully acknowledged by the editor in the published 
fasciculi of the work. The importance of the Bengali recension was 
thoroughly established by our w^orkers. 

Baroda Grant. — We again gratefully acknowledge the receipt of the 
Annual (Iraiit of Rs. 6,000/- (Rupees six thousand only) from H. H. 
the Gackwar of Baroda. The whole of this amount was earmarked 
for the staff of Vidyabhavana ; without this contribution it would have been 
impossible to coiilinue the work of the Research Institute. 

SIKSHA-VIBHAGA. (EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS) . 

The Siksha-bhavana (Santiniketaii College) and the Patba-bhavana 
(Santiniketan School) were grouped early in the year as a single administra- 
tive unit. PrenisLUidar Bose, M.A. was in charge as Principal during the 
greater part of the year. He having resigned the office of the Principal, 
Nalin Chandra Ganguly, ]\l.A. (Birin.) took over charge as Principal from 
December, 1928. 

Siksha»bliavana (Santiniketan College) .—Owing to financial diffi- 
culties certain retrenchments became necessary and w'e regret to have 
to report that we were very reluctantly obliged to part with a number 
of devoted workers of the Institution among whom we would specially 
like to mention Mr. J. J. Vakil, B.A. (Oxon). who joined the Sind 
National College in October aiifl Pandit Bhimrao Sastri. 

Additional teachers are urgently needed in several subjects for the 
purpose of coping with the work successfully, and more adequate provi- 
vsion for the teaching of .science has also become necessary. 

Students , — The average number of students in the College depart- 
ment was 15 only (10 boys and 5 girls) against 21 in 1927. The fall 
in the number was due to the temporary discontinuance of the third 
year class. It was felt at one time that on account of financial 
stringency we would be obliged to close down the College department. 
It was however definitely decided by the Samsad in July, 1923, that the 
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College department would he continued for the present, and we are 
making arrangement for admitting students in the 3rd year class during 
the next session. 

Three boys, all from outside Bengal, qualified for our own Upadhi 
(Degree) this year. One member of the staff and three students went 
up for the B.A. Examination of the Calcutta University. The former 
passed with distinction. Two girls and eight boys sat for the I. A. 
Examination. One of the girls and one boy passed in the first division 
and four boys in the second division. 

Patha-bhavana (Santiniketan School) .—Early in the session Prainada 
Raiijan Ghosh was appointed Saiitiiiikctan-Sachiva and had to be relieved 
from the responsible position of the Rector. He was succeeded by 
vSatyajiban Pal, who however went on leave just after the Puja vacation. 
E. W. Ariam, who had been working as Private Secretary to the 
President since February, reverted to the School in August and was 
appointed Rector in November. Tanayendranath Chose worked as 
Director of the Sisuvibhaga practically throughout the year. 

Eakshmiswar Sinha, the permanent instructor in Carpentry, left for 
Sweden in May with study leave for one year for a course of training 
in the Naas Sloyd Institution. We have received excellent reports 
regarding his progress. Nripendranath Datta acted in his place and has 
rendered very good service. 

The average number of students in the School department was 
140 (boys 100, girls 40). Thirteen students were sent up for the 
Matriculation Examination of the Calcutta University ; 9 were success- 
ful, 7 being placed in the ^rst division and 2 in the second. 

^lanual training was given to the boys in the form of Carpentry, 
Weaving and Gardening. Weaving classes for girls were also started 
during the year, and a small house was built for this purpose. We are 
glad to note that these classes have become very popular. 

The younger children got up a play of their own (''Tak-dunia-dum- 
dum'') in April under the able guidance of Srimati Rama Devi. There 
were two other dramatic performances during the year under review-^ 
''Phal^unV' in April, and ''Cfiiru'* in October in both of which the students 
took the leading part. 

KALA-BHAVANA (SCHOOL OF ART AND MUSIC). 

School 0! Art. — ^^fhe Department for Plastic Art made excellent 
progreiis under the guidance r>f Nandalal Bose as Director. Sculpture 
classes were successfully started this year, and a large number of students 
have joined the new section. We graterully acknowledge the help we 
have received in this connection from Miss Lisa von Pott of Vienna. 
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A Fresco-artist was brought * from Jaipur and the technique of 
fresco-painting was learnt from him. The wall spaces on the verandah 
of the first-floor of the Library building were decorated very successfully 
with frescos by the artist from Jaipur assisted by our own artists. 

A noteworthy event was the successful organisation of a small 
travelling exhibition of art in Southern India by two students of the 
Kalabhavana, P. Hariharan and V. R. Chitra. This travelling exhibi- 
tion attracted a large number of visitors, and helped in making the 
work of the Kalabhavana more widely known in the South. 

School of Music. — Bhimrao Sastri was given study leave for six 
months for special study in Prof. Bhatkhande’s well-known institution 
in Bombay. Owing to financial stringency we were however compelled 
to discontinue his services from November. 

Vee7ia, Esraj, and Setar classes continued to be as ix>pular as before. 
The Veena classes were attended by 2 boy students and 7 girl students, and 
it is hoped that the Veena will gradually become more and more popular 
in Bengal. 

As usual several musical performances were organised by the 
students and members of the Kalabhavana staff. These performances 
constitute a most attractive feature of Santiniketan. 

Dancing is increasing in popularity especially among the girl 
students tfonie of whom have shown great proficiency in this ait. 


SANTINIKETAN LIBRARY. 

Prabhat Kumar .Mukherjee was in charge as Librarian throughout 
the year. 1279 books were added during the year under report. The 
numlxa' of books at the end of the year was 31,169, which together with 
1110 in the loan collection gave a total of 32,279. 

No new manuscripts were added, and the total number of manuscripts 
stood at 3,136. 

We gratefully acknowledge the receipt of books from many well- 
wishers of the institution, among whom we would especially like to mention 
the following names : — 

H. M. the King of Egypt (500 Arabic books), vSastu Sahitya Maiidal 
of Lahore, Hindi Cranlharatnalaya (Bombay), ^Messrs. Mussudclila37' Jain, 
B. K. Bose, C. F. Andrews, Atmananda Jain, Rathindranath Tagore; 
The Governments of India, Bengal, Baroda, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin 
and Ceylon; the Universities of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Allahabad 
and Illinois (U.vS.A.) . 
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RESIDENTIAL AltRANGEMENTS, 

Naribhavana (GirUs Hostol). — ^Tlie iiaribhavana continued to prosper 
under the able guidance of Miss Hembala Sen, B.A. Many applications 
for admission had to be refused for want of accommodation. With the 
completion of the Birla-Kuthi we hope to be able to make more adequate 
provision in this regard. We arc glad to note tliat many girls students 
are now coming from outside Bengal. 

The girls as usual regularly attended embroidery and music classes. 
Gardening was made compulsory this year and became extremely popular. 

Hospital. — One portion of the projected Pearson Memorial Hospital 
was completed at a cost of Rs. 14,000/- and the hospital was removed 
there after the Puja vacation. The new building consists of an outdoor 
dispensary, an indoor ward with accommodation for 12 patients and an 
operating theatre. The hospital is badly in need of furniture and 
equipments. 

The health of the students continued to be satisfactory in every way. 

Sports. — Football, Cricket, Volley ball. Tennis, Badminton, Scouting, 
Gardening, Road-clearing and Excursions were forms of outdoor activity 
in which the students took great interest. A large number of students 
attended classes in Wrestling, Boxing, Lathi and Dagger play. It is 
wwth noting that some of our girl students also have taken up Lathi 
and Dagger play with keen interest. 



SRINIKETAN. 


Rathiiidranatli Tagore was in charge from January until his de- 
parture for Europe in May, 1928. Jagadananda Ray and P. C. Lai were 
appointed (Offg.) Joint Secretaries and Avere in charge of Sriniketan until 
November when Rathindranath Tagore returned to India and resumed 
charge of the office of the Sriniketan Sachiva. 


VILLAGE WELFARE WORK. 

The activities of the village w'elfare department including the sections 
of (i) Medical relief and Anti-Malarial work, (ii) Rrati-Balaka Organisation, 
and (in) Rural Survey and Rural Reconstruction, were under the general 
charge of Kalimohan Ohose. 

Medical Relief and Anti«Malarial Work. Outdoor Dispensary . — The 
outdoor dispensary remained open in the morning from 7 a.m. to 12 noon 
throughout the day. Villagers from about 90 villages came here for treat- 
ment, and the total number of patients rose to G065 against 4441 in 1927. 

Health Societies. —The following vihage health societies work under 
the guidance of our resident medical officer (1) Pahadnrpur, (2) Bandogra, 
(3) Bhubandanga, (4) Ballavanir, (v5) Lohagar, (6) Benuri, (7) Mahidapur, 
(8) Dangapara, (9) Santalpara, (10) Goali)ara, (11) Ruppur (Paschimpara), 
(12) Surul (Uttarpara) 

Three \ears ago we had made an attempt to organise a health society 
at Ooalpara, but failed owing to the apathy of the villagers. Recently 
they W'ere convinced of the usefulness of health societies by observing tlie 
good results achiieved by the Anti-lMalarial Avork of the Balla\^pur Health 
Society, and approached us to help then in forming a society of their OAAm. 
A society was als <3 formed at R>ippur toAvards the end of the year. 

Considerable progress Avas made in Anti-Malarial work in dilTerent 
Aullages. It is gratifying to note that the percentage of malaria cases 
among the members of the health society was considerably loAver than 
the corresponding percentage among persons wlio AA^erc not members. I he 
total amount of cinchona distributed during the year through our AA’orkers 
was 10436 grains. 

Maternity and Child Welfare. ■ -One Avoman Avorker, Avho has been 
specially trained as a midAvife, visited Surul Village regularly tAvice a 
week to give instruction in inatciiiity and child welfare to a maternity 
class which was attended by many purdah ladies. 
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Aruna-Amita Relief Work. — Mr. Sisirkitmar Basu of Sabour, Economic 
Botanist to the Government of Bihar and Orissa, gave a donation of 
Rs. 10,000/- to form an endowment in memory of his two daughters to be 
called after them the ''Aruna and Aniita Endowment. The donor 
desired that the income out of this fund should be utilised for providing 
medical relief in the villages by the free distribution of medicine and diet, 
and, if possible, by free nursing of the sick, and also such relief as may be 
taken in to the homes of those silent sufferers whose sense of self-respect 
prevents them from attending charitable dispensaries and hospitals. 

Banikantha Mukhopadhyaya worked during the earlier part of the 
year as the paid wholctime worker under the Aruna-Ainita trust. He was 
a devoted worker, but we lost him by his premature death in May, when 
Abani Mukhopadliaya was appointed in his place. 413 patients of Brahmin, 
Sadgop, Tanti, Kalu, Hadi, Dom and Muchi castes and also many 
Mahaminadan villagers were given medical relief and free nursing during 
the current year from the Ariina-Amita Fund. 

Cholera Campaign . — During the summer of 1928 cholera broke in the 
district in an epidemic form. Our medical officers and other workers 
immediately started a campaign to prevent the spread of cholera in the 
surrounding villages. We are grateful to the Department of Public 
Health of Bengal, and the District Board of Bolpur for the free supply of 
cholera inoculation vaccine which was used for inoculating more than one 
thousand persons. The precautions taken by our medical section 
succeeded in checking the spread of the epidemic and getting it under 
control in the surrounding villages wnthin a few^ weeks. 

Brati-Balaka.— At the cud of the year the number of Brati-Balakas 
under our control was 826. There was a rally in February, 1928, which 
was attended by more than 300 boys from different parts of the country. 
The Brati-Balakas of Boljnir started a hand-wTitten magazine and organised 
a co-operative store which they are maintaining wuth voluntary service. 
The District Inspector of Schools inspected the Brati-Balaka troop at Bolpur 
and expressed great .satisfaction at the progress made by them. 

On the occasion of the visit of His Excellency Lord Irwin on the 16th 
December, 1928, a special demonstration of scout work w’as arranged which 
included a demonstration of fire drill and also a small exhibition of their 
handicraft. 

Rural Survey and Rural Reconstruction.— The rural survey of Raipur 
village was completed this year but as many of our workers were engaged 
in famine relief work, the report could not be completed. 

Famine Relief Operations . — Owing to the failure of crops in 1927 
severe famine conditions prevailed in Birbhum and adjoining districts 
during the summer of 1928. A strong relief committee with Mr. J. J. Vakil 
as its Secretary was formed at Santiniketan and immediate measures w^ere 
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taken for starting relief work. Members of the staff from both Santiniketan 
and Sriniketan helped ungrudgingly, and relief operations in the villages 
adjoining Santiniketan were conducted under their direction. The Samsad 
made a special grant of Rs. 1,000/- for excavating a tank with a view to 
giving employment to the famine-striken villagers. The Labpur Dramatic 
Club gave a charity performance of ‘‘Chirakumar-Sabha*’ in Calcutta in 
September in aid of the famine relief work. 

Rabindra Shevasram , — Hemanta K. Sarkar, one of our most sincere 
and devoted workers, has settled in Ballavpur and has taken charge of the 
work of the Rabindra Shevasram. A health society was organised, and a 
rural bank has also been opened under his supervision. Four tanks were 
excavated this year and have been utilised for irrigation purposes. 

A night school has been started and also a weaving class in which two 
apprentices of our own weaving department have been engaged. 

Co-operative Organisations . — The Central Co-operative Bank at Santi- 
niketan which was started last year made very satisfactory progress under 
the guidance of Gour Copal Ghose. 351 village co-operative societies of 
different types are working under the supervision of this Central Bank. 
The village welfare department lent the services of three of their workers 
for the purrx>se of consolidating the work of the Central Bank. Four new 
rural banks were started at Bhubandanga, Bahadurpur, vSantalpara and 
Ballavpur, and two irrigation societies were organised in Islampur and 
Bhubandanga. 

VVe are glad to report that a co-operative Dharmogola has been started 
with 51 members from the villages of Mahidapur, I^hagar and Jadavpur, 
with its head quarters at Sriniketan, and arrangements have been made 
for starting a number of other Dliamiogolas at different villages. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Santoshbehari Bose was in charge of the Agricultural Section (com- 
prising the P'arm, the Dairy, the Poultry-farm, and the Garden) throughout 
the year 1928. The activities of the different branches of this department 
were seriously hampered by the unprecedented drought which continued 
for nearly 8 months. Famine conditions prevaileil throughout the Birbhum 
District for several months. All resources of water, especially for irriga- 
tion purposes, were completely exhausted early in the year. A redeeming 
feature was a late but favourable monsoon, advantage of which was taken 
to the fullest extent. 

Farm.-— Important results were obtained in experiments on the economy 
of manuring, and on the effect of a careful selection of seeds, especially 
for potatoes. 
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Systematic experiments were carried on : 

(a) Green Maniirini? with Dhanicha in paddy, both early and late 
varieties. 

(b) Top dressing with Chemical fertilisers (Aniinoniuni Sulphate and 
Nitrate of Soda), and with oil cakes (Castor and Mustrad Cakes) in Potato, 
Cabbage and Sugarcane. 

(c) Greening of Potato Tuber, which has reduced the cost of manuring 
considerably, and has solved to a great extent the question of early maturity 
and the possibility of early sowing. 

Agricultural Traming . — A number of apprentices from various parts 
of India were given practical training in the Farm. A large number of 
enquiries in agricultural matters were attended to by letter. The local 
cultivators who came in large numbers were also given every facility 
for watching the farm operations. There was a fair demand for seeds and 
manures from surrounding villages. 

Agricultural Demonstralions. — Practical demonstrations of improved 
methods of agriculture were started for the first time in the village of 
Ballavpur. The initiative was taken by the villagers themselves. They 
appeared to be particularly interested in Green Manuring. Arrangements 
have been made to start similar demonstration work in other villages as 
soon, as the necessary funds are available. 

Dairy. — During the year under report certain experiments were made 
on the growing of Fodder Crops such as (a) Juar and Cowpea (mixed) 
followed by Oats and Peas (b) Japanese Millet (two bighas), (c) Cowpea 
(one bigha). The average yield of Juar and Cowpea was 100 maunds per 
bigha, i,e., over 11 tons per acre, which compares very favourably with 
an average outturn of 10 tons per acre at other places. The yield of 
Japanese Millet came to 63 maunds per bigha or 7 tons per acre, without 
any second cutting. 

There was a great saving in the cost of feeding by growing of fodder 
crops. Experiments were also started for growing subsequent fotider 
crops on the same land (without further addition of manure or fresh 
irrigation) with such plants as Oats and Peas. 

The old stock is being gradually disposed of and only a very limited 
number of cows yicldin.g milk have been kept. 

Garden. — The area under I'opaya was extended by another acre. 
The new plants, raised from our own seeds, showx^d signs of satisfactory 
growth. 

Poultry. — Breeding experiments were continued as usual. A scheme 
has been prepared for the mass production of eggs, and also for the growing 
of poultry feeds in order to economise the cost of feeding. Comprehen- 
sive arrangments are also being made for improving the local breed of 
fowls in Ballavpur village. 
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EDUCATIONAL SECTION, 

P. C. Lai was in charge of this section as Superintendent. 

Training of Apprentices. — During the year under report 24 apprentices 
passed through the various departments of the Institution, in addition to 
27 village boys who were trained in the Weaving section only. The 
former came from outside places ; most of them had studied up to the 
Matriculation standard and a few had also a Collegiate education. The 
numbers in the various departments are given below : — 

Farm only (5), Farm and Poultry (2), P'arm and Weaving (3), Farm 
and Rural Reconstruction (6), Poultry and Weaving (2), Weaving alone (2), 
Tannery (2), Village boys for Weaving (27). 

Besides practical work on Agriculture, Dairi ng and Animal Husbandry, 
courses of studies were arranged in Rural Economics, Sanitation, and 
Hygiene. General discussions on Village Welfare and other subjects were 
arranged from time to time. At the request of the students themselves, 
Kshitimohan Sen and Vidhusekhara Bhattacliarya came from Santiniketan 
and gave talks on cultural topics which were greatly appreciated. 

Keen interest was shown by all students and members of the staff in 
.sports and games. 

Sikslia-Satra. — P. C. Lai assisted by V. S. Masoji carried on the work 
of the Siksha-vSatra. Both the workers felt that valuable exi)crience was 
gained during the year. In spite of many disappointments the results on 
the whole were encouraging and satisfactory. 

The programme of w^ork given in the last yearns report was faith- 
fully followed. The boys worked in Weaving, Carpentry, Gardening, 
Washing and Cooking. With Masoji as their leader, they went on several 
excursions and took part in some musical performances at Santiniketan. 

^ They looked after their vegetable and flower gardens and worked hard to 
overcome the difficulties of watering due to a prolonged drought. Special 
interest was shown in music, and the musical evenings organised by them 
were greatly appreciated by other members of the institution. 

Carpentry became self-supporting from the very beginning. One of 
the boys w’ho specialised in it was able to earn Rs. 15/- per month, but 
he was obliged to devote a good part of his time to this work. 

A scheme has been prepared for carrying on the work of the Sikslia- 
Satra on a larger scale as a Village bchool. It is felt that such expansion 
of the work wwild remove a pressing need of the surrounding villages. 
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INDUSTRIAL SECTION. 

Weaving. — Manindrachandra Sen Gupta was in charge of the Weaving 
section. During the year under review 34 students, both from the neigh- 
bouring viliages and from outside, took their training in this section. The 
courses of training lasted from three months to a year. 

Yarn was supplied to the village weavers who prepared cloth according 
to the designs given by the Institute. The making of Durries, Carpets, 
Burma, and Tape was introduced in 17 families and 5 schools of the neigh- 
bouring villages and the work is being carried on under our direct 
supervision. 

The following weaving centres were conducted under our 
supervision : — 

(i) In Birbhum District, started by students trained at 

Sriniketan ... ... ... ... 7 

(«) In other Districts, started by students trained at 

Sriniketan ... ... ... ... 12 

(Hi) In Birbhum District, under our direct supervision ... 17 

The experiments made in weaving Kete cloth were entirely satisfactory. 

The number of student apprentices in this section was 24 at the end 
of the year. 

Tannery. — Sachimohan Bhowmik was in charge of the Tannery. 

On account of difficulties in marketing leathers, work was concentrat- 
ed this year on the training of village Muchis, and on the revival of tanning 
as a village industry. Five families carried on tanning in 3 villages under 
our direct supervision. One Muchi from Kashipur has started shoe-making 
and is thus able to make use of his finished leathers himself. Another 
Muchi from Ballavpur is at present under training. 

The sole-leathers turned out by us found a ready market because of 
their high (piality. 

Obituary. — ^In June, 1928, by the death of K. Kashahara the institu- 
tion lost one of the most active members of the staff. Those who once 
saw his fine vegetable garden can never forget him. Kashahara was a 
living example of industry and every single jdant in his garden bore 
testimony to his fostering care. 

Another sincere worker, Baikuntha Mukherjee, who was employed 
under the Aruna Amita Fund, died during the year. Our sympathies go 
to the families of both the deceased in their bereavement. 



PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Charuchandra Bhattacharya was in charge as the Secretary, 
Publishing Department, throughout the year. 

New Books* — ^The most notable publication this year was a facsimile 
edition of '^Lekhan/* a book of short poems by Rabindranath Tagore 
which was specially printed in Germany from the original manuscript 
in the PoePs own handwriting. We are glad to note that this book 
has had a very favourable reception. A large number of reprints of 
the Poet’s Bengali works were issued during the year. 

Sales. — The Publications Section has again shown a very satisfactory 
progress. The gross sales of the President’s Bengali books amounted 
to Rs. 27,906-10-6. After deducting all working expenses, interest on 
the loan from the Kalabhavaiia Fund (Rs. 1,560) and Rs. 6,611-2-0 
paid as royalty to the General Fund, a net cash profit of Rs. 1,826-15-4 
was carried to the Balance Sheet. The stock in hand has also increased 
considerably. 

Santiniketan Press. — The financial position of the Press improved 
very materially during the year under review. It will be noticed from 
the audited accounts that a working profit of Rs. 387-8-3 was made 
at the end of the year. This figure was arrived at after deduction of 
Rs. 420/- paid as interest to the Indian vStudies Fund for a loan of 
Rs. 7,000/-, but without any deduction as interest for the capital loan out 
of the General Fund 

Visva-bharati Quarterly. — Siircndranath Tagore was in charge of the 
Quarterly as Editor. During the year under review arrangements were 
made for supplying all members of the Visva-bharati with free copies 
of the Quarterly. Arrangements were also made for publishing in :t 
reports and notes on the work of the diflercnt institutions of the Visva- 
bharati. 



VISVA-BHARATI SAMMILANI, CALCUTTA. 


During the earlier part of the year several meetings were organised 
in Calcutta under the auspices of the Visva-bharati Sammilani. Two 
very successful meetings were presided over by the Poet himself and 
were attended by a large number of persons interested in Bengali litera- 
ture. The Poet spoke on present tendencies in Bengali I^iterature, and 
a large number of the younger writers of the day participated in the 
discussion which followed. 

Birthday Celebrations. — A very interesting ceremony was arranged by 
the Visva-Bharati Sammilani in Calcutta on the 7th May, on the occasion 
of the 67th birthday of the President. About 400 members and guests 
assembled in the Jorasanko house and were treated to light refreshments. 
The actual ceremony took place in the Vichitra Hall which was decorated 
with flowers and with alpana. The Poet was received at the door by the 
women meml>ers of the Sammilani and was conducted in procession to 
his seat. There was music, recitation of benedictory hymns, and a short 
address from the Poet. But the most impressive part of the ceremony 
was the Tula-dana in which the Poet was weighed against his own books, 
and these books were then distributed to various public libraries. 

Conclusion. — In conclusion wc desire to thank our many friends and 
w^ell- wishers for their co-operation in furthering the cause of the 
Visva-bharati. 


P. C. M.vhalanohis, 

Karma-Sachiva* 
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APPENDIX A. 


List, of Donations received during 1927-1928. 
fi. Earmarked Funds. 


Date. 

B/1. Santiniketan Trust Fund, 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

5-12-27. 

Tagore Estate 

350 

0 

0 

4- 7-28. 

Tagore Estate 

1,000 

0 

0 

10- 8-28. 

Tagore Estate 

600 

0 

0 

29- 9-28. 

Tagore Estate 

300 

0 

0 



2,250 

0 

0 


B/ 2 / 22 . Sriniketan Fund. 




14- 2-28. 

Dr. R. R. Mukherjee 

20 

0 

0 

15- 2-28. 

Mr. I. B. Sen 

50 

0 

0 

15- 2-28. 

Through Mr. L. K. Elmhirst 

. 20,408 

2 

0 

15- 2-28. 

National Council of Education 

500 

0 

0 

9- 3-28. 

National P'und 

100 

0 

0 

30- 4-28. 

National Fund 

50 

0 

0 

15- 7-28. 

National Council of Education 

500 

0 

0 

18- 7-28. 

Through Mr. L. K. Elmhirst 

20,177 

6 

7 

24- 7-28. 

National Council of Education 

500 

0 

0 

31- 8-28. 

National Fund 

125 

0 

0 



42,430 

8 

7 


B/4/23. Pearson Hospital Fund, 




30- 1-28. 

Mcssr.s. ^Jaciiiillan & Co. 

29 

4 

6 

24- 2-28. 

Young India through Mr. C. F. Andrews 

45 

0 

0 

2- 3-28. 

Through .Mr. C. F. Andrews 

1,000 

0 

0 

30- 7-28. 

Mr. E. C. Pearson 

332 

12 

0 



1,407 

0 

6 


B/6/25. Library Fund. 




4- 4-28. 

Through Mr. C. F. Andrews 

200 

0 

0 

31- 7-28. 

Through Mr. C. F. Andrews 

200 

0 

0 



400 

0 

0 


B/ 10 / 25 . Kalabhavana {Music Fund). 




1- 5-28. 

Through Rabindranath Tagore 

500 

0 

0 


B-12/28. Zoroastrian Fund. 




2- 7-28. 

Through Mr. D. J. Irani 

1,400 

0 

0 


48,387 9 I 
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C. General Donations. 


25- 2-28. 

Mr. Mukunda Ray, Mangalore ... . ... 

100 

0 

0 

9- 3-28. 

Malay Donation through Joint Secretaries, 





Taiping 

101 

10 

3 

29^ 9^8. 

Mr. Kishorimohan Santra, Calcutta 

15 

0 

0 

30- 9-28. 

H. H. The Rajasaheb of Bansda (6th instalment) 

500 

0 

0 



716 

10 

3 

D. Earmarked Donations. 




3- 3-28. 

Malay Donations through Rabindranath Tagore 

3,000 

0 

0 

2-11-28. 

Through Mr. L. K. Elmhirst (Land Acquisition) 

20,000 

0 

0 

22-1 1-28. 

Do. 

5,000 

0 

0 



28,000 

0 

0 

E. Annual Grants. 




3- 5-28. 

Mr. Ainbalal Sarabhai, Ahmedabad 

3,000 

0 

0 

3- 5-28. 

H. H. The Maharaja of Tipperah 

1,000 

0 

0 

24- 7-28. 

H. H. The Gaekwar of Baroda 

6,000 

0 

0 



10,000 

0 

0 


SUMMARY. 




B. 

Earmarked Funds 

48,387 

9 

1 

C, 

General Donations 

716 

10 

3 

D. 

Earmarked Donations 

28,000 

0 

0 

E. 

Annual Grants 

10,000 

0 

0 


...87,104 3 4 


Grand Total 



MEMBERS OF THE SAMSAD (GOVERNING BODY), im. 

EX‘OfScio Members, 

Acharya {Founder-President) : Rabindranath Tag^ore. 

Upacharya {Vice-President) : Siirendratiath Tagore. 

Artha-sachiva (Treasurer) : Narendranath Law. 

Karma-sachiva (General Secretary) : Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 
Santiniketan-sachiva (Local Secretary, Santiniketan) : Nepal Chandra Ray 
(up to February), Praniadaranjan Ghosh {from March, igzS). 
Sriniketan-sachiva (Local Secretary, Sriniketan) : Rathindraiiath Tagore {January 
to April, December) , Jagadanaiida Ray and V. C. Lai (May to November) . 
Secretary, Publishing Board : Charuchandra Bhaltacharya. 

Ordinary Members. 

For ig27 and ig28 : J. J. Vakil, Asoke Chatter jee, Mrs. Kiranbala Sen, H. W. 

Ariam, Ainal Home, I. B. Sen, A. K. Chandra (from igth Apiil, ig28). 
For ig28 and 1929 : A. C. Banerjee, Pramatliaiiath Banerjee, Suuiti Kumar 
Chatter jee, Kshitimohan ^n, Kalidas Nag, Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, 
Jitendra Mohan Sen. 

Members from outside Bengal (jg2S) : D. J. Irani, Gnrdial Mallik, Ambalal 
Sarabhai, Atul Prosad Sen. 

Representatives. 

Santiniketan Samiii {jg28-2S) : Surendranath Kar, Jagadananda Ray, Tejesh 
Chandra Sen, Praniadaranjan Ghosh (tip to February, jg2S), Nepal 
Chandra Ray {from April, jg2S), 

(jg28-ig2g) : Miss Hembala Sen, Nandalal Bose, Prenisundar Bose, 
Prabhat Knniar ^lukherjee. 

Sriniketan Samiii {ig2S) : Santosh Behari Bose, 

{ig2S^ii)2g) : Kalimohan Ghosh, P. C. Lai. 

Asramik-Sangha (for ig2S) : Bibhutibhushan Gupta. 

Co-opted Members. 

For igiS : VidhnsekhnTu Sastri, Gourgopal Ghosh, Gurusaday Dutt, Subodh 
Chandra Mukherjee, Susobhan Chandra Sarkar. 

Nominated Meiiibers. 

For igjS : C. P. Andrews, Debendra Mohan Bose, vSubhas Chandra Bose. 


APPENDIX C. 

MEMBERS OF THE KARMA-SAMITI (EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE), 1928. 
Ex-Ofllcio Members. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Surendranath Tagore, Narendranath Law, Prasanta- 
chandra Mahalanobis. 

Ordinary Members. 

Charuchandra Bhattacharya, Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Jitendiainohan Sen, Suniti- 
kumar Chatterjee, ITaiiiathanath Banerjee, I. B. Sen, Nepal Chandra Ray (up to 
February, igjS; again from 2gih April), JL W. Ariam {up to 14th April, again 
from 6th July), Rathindranath Tagore {up to 14th April, again from 28th 
November), Pramadaranjan Ghosh Urom 24th April to gth May), P. C. Lai 
(from 24th April to 21st October). 

Co-opted Members. 

Subodh Chandra Mukherjee (from 22nd February), Susobhan Chandra Sarkar 
(from 22nd February), 
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APPENDIX D. 


MEMBERS OF THE SAMSAD (GOVERNING BODY), 1829. 

£x>Ofl9cio Members. 

Acharya {Founder President) : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upacharya (Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 

Artha-sachiva (Treasurer) : Narendranath I^w. 

Karma-sachiva (General Secretary) : Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 
Santiniketan-sachiva (Local Sectetary, Santiniketan) : Pramadaranian Ghosh, 
Srinihetan-sachiva (Local Secretary, Sriniketan) : Rathindranath Tagore. 
Secretary, Publishing Board : Charuchandra Bhattacharya. 

Ordinary Members. 

For igzg : A. C. Banerjee, Pramathanath Banerjee, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
Kshitimohan Sen, Kalidas Nag, Sudhir Kumar I.ahiri, Jitendramohan Sen. 
For ig2g and ig^o : C. F. Andrews, Devendramohan Bose, Asoke Chatterjee, 
Amal Home, Jagadananda Ra5% Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, Nepal 
Chandra Ray.. Mrs. Kiranbala Sen. 

Members from outside Bengal (for igeg) : D. J. Irani, Gurdial Mallik, Anibalal 
Sarabhai, Atul Prosad Sen. 

Representatives. 

Santiniketan-Samiti (for ig2g) : Miss Henibala Sen, Nandalal Bose, Prenisunder 
Bose, ITabhat Kumar Mukherjee. 

(/929-jo) : W. Ariam, Gourgopal Ghosh, Tanayendranath Ghosh, 
Surendranath Kar. 

Srinikeian-Saniiti (for ig2g) : Kalimohan Ghosh, P. C. Lai. 

(/929-jo) : Santoshbehari Bose. 

Asramik Sangha (for jg2g) : Sudhakanta Ray. 

Co-opted Members. 

For 7929 : Satyauanda Bose, Subodhehandra Mukherjee, Apurva Kumar Chanda, 
I, B. Sien and Susobhan Chandra Sarkar. 


APPENDIX E. 


MEMBERS OF THE KARMA-SAMITI (EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE), 1929. 
Ex-Officio Members. 

Acharya (Founder President) : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upacharya (Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 

Artha-sachiva (Treasurer) : Narendranath Law. 

Karma-sachiva (General Secretary) : Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 


Ordinary Members. 

Charuchandra Bhattacharya, Rathindranath Tagore, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
Sudhir Kumar J.^hiri, Jitendramohan Sen, Pramadaranjan Ghosh, Nepal Chandra 
Ray, Devendramohan Bose, Susobhan Chandra Sarkar. 


Co-opted Members. I. B. Sen. 



MLME SHEEf m al plk Se^Mir, 


CAPITAIANDIIABILITIES, 

Rs. ,a. 

Rs. A. P. 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

Rs. A, P. 

GramFoiffi- 



Land ai SANiiNram- 


• AsperkstAccouit 

5 . 3 WJI - 1 4 


As per last Account 

10,13213 9 

iidd-Doiiitioiisforl^ndAcqiiisi- 



.Iddcd-this year 

40,645 6 (i 

tioa 

23,000 0 0 







Brave AT toraKmx- 



aM;/' 4 4 


Geserai, 

2,19,667 4 8 

Lwj-deficit Iron Total 



Til Weu (Kadoorji Water 


Reveniie Accoiat 

IJ ,^?3 5 0 


Works) 

2,660 15 6 



IMi 13 4 

SriDEVf s DORfflORY- 


PEjKamw Funds- 



Dormitory Fund Rs. 10,000 0 0 


Nfltiel Prize Fiilid 

1,12,000 0 0 


General „ 884 14 0 


Prasad Night School Food 

1.0M 0 0 



10,884 14 0 

Indian Wes Fund 

10,000 0 0 


Hirabai P.AmAS.(iA- 


Pestonji P, Pocha Fund 

3,005 0 0 


Hirabai Fund Rs. 6,200 0 0 


Sharman History Fund 

2,M) 13 4 


General „ 1,077 n 9 


iitrary Fund ' 

2,000 0 0 



7,27711 9 

Anna Anita Eudov/nient ... 

10, CW 0 0 


Rak Kmi- 


Nizam's Fid 

1,00,(100 0 0 


Ratan Kuthi Fid (Building and 




2,42,(05 13 4 

Furniture) 

25,833 I b 

BaRittJHD Fukds- 



Biru Kurni- 


Kalahhavana Fid 

1,03,000 0 0 


Birla Kuthi Fid 

.551 0 0 

Pearson Hospital Fand 

12,384 8 4 


Pearson Hospiiai- 


Satan Kuthi Fund 

30,000 0 0 


Pearsoii Hospital Fund 

9,61814 3 

Bitla Kuthi Fund 

20,000 0 0 


K.AIABHAVAX.A- 


IjnibdiSanatorioniFnnd 

10,000 0 0 


Kalabhavana Fund 

20,106 7 3 

Katoji Water Works Fund ... 

10,048 7 0 




Bai Hirabai Fid 

15,200 0 0 


M.achi\eries- 


Kalabhavana Fund (Music) .„ 

1,000 0 0 


;ls per last .Account 

1,01,217 I 6 

Dormitary Fund 

10,00'a 0 0 

A 

Icjs-Depreciation 

7,551 4 6 


2,11,830 13 1 




3iOo,{oo 


4 II 



WjW 8 2 


Carrieil over 


12 •' 


Carried over 


32=^ cc,'»:o<a:^-agc x:i.jsrjMv <^srr^ 



IIABHIIIES. Rs,u, Rs, u. 



m 3 2 


PROPERTY AND ASSUTS, 

Rs. a.p. 

Rs. A.P. 

Broaghtfonvard 


445.004 6 2 

mmn and FiniNcs- 

As per last Acmt 

nSin b 


Uss-Dejimiitm 

b?4 b 3 

12,813 b 3 


dddrii-tliis year 

3,db7 1 9 

ib,28o 14 0 

Copy Righi- 

As per last Accoant 


1 , 25,000 0 0 

toam iND Books- 

As per last Accoaat 

/b, 234 10 9 


Added-this year 

M34 1 0 

77,3b9 1 9 

SWYRlXDSlSV’ISIMENt- 
Bfkcai PaoviNCiJi Co-Opimiive 

Bm, Lid- 

Nuam'sEand 

1,00,000 0 0 


Kalabhavana Fand 

5,000 0 0 


Indian Stndies Fand 

3,000 0 0 


PTdSadNialit School Fand 

1,000 0 0 


Shaman History Fnnd 

2,000 0 0 


Ekry Fand 

2,000 0 0 


Ralahhavana Fand (Mask) ... 

1,000 0 0 

I,Ij,000 0 0 

Impeeh BasK OF Imia- 

Pearson Hospital Fand 

... 

2,001 2 b 

Ptnsaa Keshi B.to- 

Nobel Prize Fand 

1,12,000 0 0 


Kadoorji Wato Works Fand ... 

7,385 7 ^ 


Pearson Hospital Fnnd ... 

9b4 7 7 


Kalabhavana Fand • 

14,310 7 8 

i,34,bbo b 9 

Carried oper 

• M 

9,14,31515 2 


Carried over 


io,p,}s8 4 1 







CAPmAND*®. 

Brought fonvard 

AOVESQ EEOM GE-VE**'' OW I'S 

PER CONIRA)' 

Rs, A,p. 

Rs. A. p. 

10 , 32,326 3 I 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

Broaghl forward 

Goverxmeni Paper .AND Pori Tri'SI 
Debeniurfs- 

Rs, A, p. 

Slmiifletinf* ■■ 

31 12 0 


Kalabhavana Fond 

31,200 0 0 

15 d 3 


.\nina .\ndta Eiidowment ... 

10,000 0 0 

Mbhavana F""'* 

Bexcae I”* 

LlOUIDATIOA’I 

iMPERiAi Bank of 1edi*~ 

General Office 

/)did d 9 

3)361 5 '1 

95 11 9 

.530 dw 

Bai Hirabai Fond 

Pestonji P, Pocha Fond ... 

I,o.AX 10 DeparMB (as per 
comA)- 

Kalabhavana Fond-Loan to 

9 ,c«o 0 0 
5,000 0 0 

I)OA!('(llSPERElEt*l 

DEPOSII' 


3,88813 0 

Pnblishing Department ... 
Indian Stois Fund-Loan to 

26,000 0 0 

AtSaotinihetan 

2 , 20 d 9 1 


Printing Press 

3,000 0 0 


limnv- 


loj II 9 
2 0 


2,316 6 10 lo*N to Gesew Fbd (es per 
coxtmI- 

LimMi Saiiatorimn Fimd , . 

3,362 0 9 .^nVENCE PROM GEW OFFICE (K 
2,56200 ifRCoxmi- 

Prasad Nisibt School Ftnii 
Sharman History Fund 
k'alahhavatia Faiid 


3112 0 
>5 { 3 
Mid d 9 


8 

Rs, i,p, 

WiJi I 

•d 


> 

% 

35)200 0 0 ^ 

C 
> 

K 

0 

33)000 0 0 (6 

Pi 


10,000 0 0 

00 


7 )d 6 i 3 0 


Carried over 


I0)%5dd Id 3 ^®nird over 


10 

0 



mBimii. 



Braiijht forward 10,9^, 5^1 4 3 Broaght forward 


Deidsii m Gesem OmcB (as per 

« COM)- 


Pcstonji P, Podia Fond 

20i a 0 

Shamian History Fund 

013 4 

Amna Amita Endowment 

"88 2 3 

Nizain's Fnnd 

2,843 3 0 

Limbdi Sanatoriwn Fnnd ... 

1,298 3 8 

Bai Hirabai Fund 

m 9 8 

Ratan Knthi Fnnd 

18814 8 

Birla Knthi Fnnd 

19,449 0 0 

Kalabhavana Fnnd 

8,383 I I 

Loan PROM Genersi Fund- 

Santiniketan Trnst 

4,385 10 0 

Printhig Press 

14,524 15 3 

Genersi Investmsnis- 

Government Paper 

Bengal Piwincia! CoKiperativc 

100 0 0 

Bank, Ltd, 

Shares of Santiniketan Samvaya 

I,!00 0 0 

Bhandar 

170 0 0 

Shares of Ctwperetive Bank ... 

300 0 0 

Postal Savings Bank 

197 15 10 


teaKDING at SaElIMKEtaK 
AWCE 

Suspense at GENERaiOffiCE ♦ 


Rs. a.4, 
10,19,977 A 2 


m 3 2 

18,890 9 3 


1,8871510 

3,!M I 
2,59010 3 
510 1 0 

10,78,23313 2 


Carried oter 


io, 9 f, 5 ffi 4 3 


Carried oa'er 


I 





CAPITAIiiNDWTIES, Rs. *.p. Ru.p. 


R$. A. p. 




Btooglit fomtd 14 3 Brought fcrmd 

CashaiBan'KS- 
laiperial Bank of India (to 
snrer (let) S415 5 11 

Allahahad Bank, Ltd.-Santi- 
niketan Oice ... 534 

Visva-hbarali-Cental Coopera- 
tive Bank Santiniketan Office 2 ii 3 

Cm in Tm-sii 

Cm in Hand (as cbiified by 


we SECRErAKY)- 


General Office 

279 8 6 

Quarterly Office 

101 14 II 

Santiniketan Office 

002 


Deficit puom Iscom & Expendiicw Aitoi’M- 
Kwataka Fund- Rs, a. i 
Itoious rears’ Deficit fi,7/|o fi 0 
Addcii-this year ... ((35 ii( 9 

y,i8o j 9 

Prasad Night School Fund 31120 

Sharman History Fund 15 4 3 


10,^13 2 




8427 ^ l> 


273 


381 7 7 ' * 


7,227 5 c 


Shnihkan- 
CAPII.AI, FUND- 


E^enditnre Account 


Carried over 


■wn „ 

Skinikeian- 

I,(!,;oy 14 10 J,AND AT SUINIKaN- 

As per last Account 

8,137 5 II 

Ii 53,815 1 5 


■ 2 , 18,390 3 0 Carried over 


10,9011 3 


18,93011 9 


ii,ii,175 13 0 


to 

0 

w 


oE^-aaro^acst-a: r:Ljsrisiv 



CAPlTAU’DLimiTIES. 

firoagit forward 

Caw Monjv ... 
Imniis 


MIME SHEET as tl pik Stjilmkr, 

Rs. u, Rs, A. PROPERTY AND assets. h. u. hu 


1248,350 3 Brought forward 


20 0 0 Buhdixc ai SRisim\'- 
d 0 0 As per last Accouut 
.dJded-this year 

MaCHW & 

As per last Account 
icss-Depreciatior. 


liBMY & Mi'Sira 

Lin Stock 

temiRE I Fmixcs- 
As per last Account 
Lfss-Depreciatioii 


... 11,11,435130 ^ 

s 


%W 2 0 


hW 4 3 


1,308 14 0 
98 2 7 

1,210 II 5 

282 7 0 
787 8 0 


124 14 0 
6 4 0 


118 10 0 

Adi-this year 938 0 (i 


Stock 

ADvaxcc 

OnSTANDK 

I4)AN TO GENBAI FI'.VD 

Cash at Baxk- 

Anierican Eirpress Co., Inc. ... 869 

Visva-bharati Central Co^peiative 
Bank ... 1,273 8 0 


Cash k Haxd (as certified by Sachiva- 
Imprest-Agricultnre .. 83 5 9 

Oice ... 3 10 8 


1,058 10 8 

1,1^ 9 ^ 

371 8 8 
1,730 8 9 
iA 5 ' 


1,27914 9 


87 0 3 


12,48,418 3 0 


12,48418 3 0 


Carried over 


Carried over 





mBHARATl. 


EjILMCE sheet as it plh September, i^2S.-(Cnii.j 


CAPITAI, AND LIABILITIES 

RS. A. P. 

Rs. A,P. 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

RS. A,P, 

RS. A, P, 

Brought forward ... 


12,48,416 3 0 

Brought forward ... 


12,48,416 3 0 

pDIftlSHING DSPailTMliflT- 



PCBUSHIXG PCP.VRTMEM- 



OiliH-lLoaii from Kalabhavana 



FuExituitp: 


120 0 0 

Fnnd) 


26,000 0 0 

Stock 

lii 

30,441 0 6 

PEorii as per last Account ... 

u 9 


OimxDBc 

••• 

2411 ^ 3 

dided-thfe year from Mt and 



■Advaxce 

•.1 

124 20 6 

Loss Account 

1,826 15 4 


Deposit 


23 0 0 



17473 12 I 

Ia).ax to Gexerai, Fund 


3,227 9 7 

SOSRNSt 


77 ^ 6 

Cash .at Baxk- 






Bengal Central Bank, Ltd, 

2 j 8 7 5 





American Express Co., Inc, ,„ 

6,847 8 9 







y,ic6 0 2 




Cash ix H,wd las certified by the 






Secretary) 


9415 7 


I2,9>.W 5 ; 12,91.9^7 5 7 


Prlntihg Press- 


pRi,vn.NC Press- 



LoakerohOperaiFuhi) 

14,324 ij 3 

3 IACUKERKS- 



Loan EROM Indian Studies Fran 

7,000 0 0 

As per last Account 

11,464 4 9 


Lmiiv 

24 10 6 

L«s-Depreciation 

373 3 6 






10,891 I 3 



OorSTAXDINC 


1,051 15 0 



Cash in H.and jas certified by the 





.Secretary) 

... 

1,44811 0 



Previous Ye,ars' Loss 

8,515 6 9 




Lcss-This year's Profit from Profit 





and Loss Account 

387 8 3 






8,157 14 6 

Totai, 

>3,13,516 >3 4 

Tot.u 

... 

13,13,516 15 4 


We have compiled the above Balance Sheet and attached Acconnts from the boob and vouchers presented to ns and from the information ^ 
and explaaatioiis supplied, and we have given eifect to the resolutions of the Samsad in so far as these effect the Accounts. Subject to our letter q 

addressed to the Secretary, we are of opinion that the Balance Sheet shows a true and correct view of the Society’s affairs as disclosed by 
the boob produced to us in accordance with the information and explanations received. 

6, CHiiitCH Lane, 

CiloiliitlitijIbDicimkr, ii2l 


RAY&RAY, , 
Chaeieeed Accoimw, 


rrv/Tijscjsrv 



0 

0 

0 \ 




Rs. A.P. 



Tom 


Rs, A. ?, 

21, jd; 3 3 By Donation 

„ Nobel Prize Fund 
158 13 6 I, Royalty 

5,052 8 0 „ im’Ai, Gii.\\'T- 

AmW Sarabhai 
Tipperah State 

1,333 ^ 3 Subscription 

life Members’ Fund 
2,300 0 0 Interest 

Kalabhavaua Fund 

800 0 0 Net Deficit to Balance Sheet 
132 n 5 
358 12 0 
1,5^13 0 
322 5 8 
/•H12 9 
336 b 0 
238 12 b 

58510 0 

37315 3 
1,05810 I 
^10 0 
351 12 0 
it<|0 0 0 
275 II b 
1.123 I 3 
8,285 10 9 
2/5 I 2 
38 


19,785120 Tom 


Rs. *.P. Rs. A.P. 
«i 8 io 3 . 
7,84000 J 
8,031 0 0 S 


3,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 

4,000 0 0 < 
1,74890 > 
1,15911 9 W 
278 2 0 l!| 
8,74080 > 
17.87350 5 
S 

N 

10 

d 

3 

w 

< 


In 


ft 

8 



u 



PERMANENT FUNDS. 




To Transfer to General Fonii 


A-i/ 14 , Md Pra FtiM, 

Rs. A, p, 

7,&10 0 0 


A-j/20, Ffasaa Ai 

8 o 0 0 By Interest 

8 o 0 0 


A-3/22, Miiti Mil! Ftiii 
Bv Interest 


Tm 


A. A.?, 
iio 0 0 


3112 0 


0 0 


Tow 


225 0 0 By Interest 
195 4 0 

424 4 0 


424 4 0 


424 4 0 


A' 5 / 2 j, Skmtti Hisluij Fimi 
III 12 0 Bv Interest 


Totai 


1 <i 

15 4 3 


lit 12 0 


III 12 0 





PERMANENT FUNDS, 





Tf Traii5((t jj \jj0j kjt 


.W/25, Liimj fitd 

R? A,P. 

^ ] I) By Merest 



A-y/:’, hm hik Edmml. 

461 5 5 By Interest 
■ ySti 2 3 

i,j^y 8 0 



toi 


A-S;':;, Ntoii's ftnii, 

1,205 8 0 By Interest 
2 , 813 3 0 

5,052 5 0 


Rs. 

S 6 1 5 


m 8 


i |257 8 


5.052 <1 0 


> 

> 

H 

D 

d 

> 

« 


5.052 9 0 


0 ) 

(i 


b 



mBllATI. 

EWAIIKED FENDS. 


B'l. 'fm Fid 


To EstabUslnnent ... 


Rs, A,P. 
2 , 3/7 f 0 

„ biglit 


290 9 3 

„ Rent and Taxes ... 


2511 d 

„ Mela 


1,121 7 .0 

„ Equipment 


2.3213 9 

„ R^iis 


20714 9 

„ Entertainment of Guests 


192 0 d 

„ Cmtingencv 


105 7 9 


Tot,,'. 

4,573 1 6 


Rs, A, P. 



„ Excess of Espeniike over koine 2,1^5 1 6 


Total 4,573 1 6 


To Establishment 

5,048 0 0 

„ Scholarship 

34711 0 

,, Contribution to iibrary 

120 0 0 

„ Crafts ... ' 

552 8 9 

, Books and Journal 

199 8 0 

, Photo and Embroidery 

149 14 0 

, Contingency ... ' 

28815 3 

, Transfer from Kalabhavana Music Fund 

2,6iy y 0 

Total 

9,324 0 0 


By Taition Fees 
„ Interest 


ii5!)5 0 0 
WS? I 3 
9 


Total 


9,324 0 0 



<12 6 3 
m 5 4 





eakiarked FUNDS-(«,) 


To Hill Allowance 


B-'/jj, LitiiMi SoMliirte Fimi. 

Rs. i F. 

200 0 0 Bv Interest 


Rs, t p. S 

&0 0 0 ^ 


B^/at, Udfji ll'nlfr B’orliJ Fimi. 

101 2 6 By Interest 
552 M 


hh!i, Fni Himki Ftitii 

177 0 0 By Interest 
I (i 
III 9 6 


lEstaDusneoi 

hstminents 


B-io/ 25, Ukm M Ftd 

.2,265 5 By Interest 

51 2 „ Net deficit ci 

,11J 8 

1311 


2,665 22 0 


Total 


Total 





SHINIKETAN. 


1, Vll 

2 . 

3 ' 

4 ' 

3 ’ 


Ml Imm iiiii Exfiniilm kml for ik pr plh Sefiink, i^sS. 


RS. A.?. Rs, iP, 

8.135 1 5 
405 3 9 
4,02? 12 0 
10,™ 3 9 
4,2S2 12 6 
2,?ii 4 10 
3 . 5«4 3 8 


98 1 1 

5 4 0 


B\’ AiUiU, Granis- 


30 0 0 
412 14 9 
8.437 5 ” 


Case £m 


Rs, A.P. 


1,300 0 0 
273 0 0 


70 0 0 
5 12 9 


Toiai 


Toitt 


42437 5 4 H 


42.437 5 4 


oc-'a3:c><3r5i:'»r 'xvrx.^^lSI:v 



..Tsper . 
.1 Printing 


II Mty 
„ Gross Profit 


PUIIKHM DEPAMMEST. 

RS, A, P. 

j 3 iij 2 2 0 By Salts 
i|Oi 6 1 | 5 H Stock 
3,ifi2 4 0 
0 

2 , 0/6 5 9 
6, fill 2 0 

5 i' 79 « ^ 


RS. A,p. J 

2y,i)o6io6 W 

30 ,«i 0 6 


To Salary 
„ Light ... 
„R«iit ... 
„ Postage 
„ StatioMy 


Advertiseoiest 


Coninissioii 
Net Profit 


107 9 9 
45 S 0 
459 '3 ^ 

3540 '' 

i,5fio 0 0 
2,15' n 0 
1,82615 4 

9.597 


By Gross Pn^t 

9.179 0 6 

(9 

r 

„ ComniissioD iSafiliir Bak) 

24015 0 

< 

„ Royalty 

9415 0 


„ Interest 

82 6 4 

n 


9.597 4 10 





MA-BllATl, 

PinG PIIESS. 


Projil d Loss kml for Ik ym cniin^ pik So^litnkr, 



Rs. .V p. 

yij 12 9 By Priiitiii([ 

363 6 „■ BindiDg 

252 3 0 
3212 6 
lyo 0 0 

373 3 ^ 

387 8 3 


3.!'t7 



Toitt 1 6 


VISVA-BHARATI QIIAHTEIILY. 


To Printing and Paper 

3,025 n 9 

By Snbscription and Advertisement 

ii924 2 6 

„ Bining 

113 1 d 

„ Contribntion from General Fond ... 

2)300 0 0 

„ Establishment ... 

528 I 9 

„ Net Loss transferred to Total Revenne Acconnt 

19813 6 

„ Postage 

557 I 8 



„ Contingent 

13812 0 



„ Stationery 

59 3 8 




Tow 4423 0 0 Tow <423 0 0 


trre ^tSES-SaL 'Q03SS3 to-'O' 



SANTINIKETAN. 

fstd hmi ini Ex^mim kmt jof P ¥‘ 



Rs. A,P. 


ToN«fDEFicit**“ 

955 7 ^ 

By Net Sarplns from Sports 

., ViPavaM 

Admission fee* 4 ess disbursement lor Hostel 

, fikMtiliap 

4,53514 ^ 

Famitiire 

,,‘iibrary 

3 ,K^ I 9 

Net deficit transferred to Total Revenne Acconnt 

„ Hostel 

7413 3 


„ Kitcheii 

142713 0 


„ Hospital 

2,^8 10 9 


„ ¥oop 

4,300 8 3 



3,218 3 9 


„ Transport 

991 9 <> 


„pffice 

2482 II 0 



Totti, 2^133 


Toin 




h i p. 

K 

158 7 0 W 


1.32930 5 
> 

21,797 3 3 J 

S 

> 


§ 

3 


1 

s. 

<0 

S' 


u 

23,324133 




SASTINIKETAK. 



Rs, A. P, 



Tmai 

8,920 3 3 

LimtARY- 

To Establishment 

2,033 0 0 

„ Manuscripts 

i?3 0 0 

„ Books and JonDi^ls 

523 9 3 

„ Binding 

409 0 0 

„ Contingencies 

185 0 3 

Toiai 

3,325 9 6 


SlKSHAAMAGA- 


ToEstablshment 

18,043 13 3 

„ Postage 

235 0 

„ Books and Appor*® 

339 0 

„ Manual Training and Materials 

ti4 6 

„ Contingencies 

92 6 9 

„ Transfer to Hostel 

r|6yo 0 0 

Toiai 

20495 2 6 


Rs. A. F. 

Vidhuhavava- 


By Baroda Grant 6,000 0 0 

„ Zoroastrian Fwiil ^ 1,400 0 0 

„ Interest from In&n Wes 
Fund 564 ii 9 

„ Deficit to Total Income and 
Expenditure Acconnt 953 y 6 


Toiai 8,920 3 3 


LlBRASy- 

By Interest from Fond 96 y 9 

„ Contribntiott from Kala- 

bbavana Fund ... I20 0 0 

„ Deficit to Total tome and 

Expenditure Account ... 5,109 1 9 


Toiai „. 3,323 9 fi 


SlKSH.AVIBH.AC.A- 


By Tuition Fees .. 13,536 j 0 

„ Transfer Fees and Fines ... 63 0 0 

„ Contribution from Publishing 
Department ... 360 0 0 

„ Deficit to Total Income and 
Expenditure AcW . ... 4,535 6 


Toiai ... 20,493 2 6 


u 

H 

Oi 





SANTINIRETAN. 


10 

H 

0\ 


♦ 






Rs, A.P, 

Hosia- 
ii8oo 10 6 By Fees 

95 5 0 „ Deficit to Total Income ami 

210 6 6 Expenditure Account ... 
^ 3 3 

2,332 9 3 Tow 


Rs. A.P. 

S 

2,25712 0 B 


7|i3 3 H 
91 



Srans- 

To Sporting Goods 
« Net Surplus to Tov! Income 
and Expenlture Account 


Sports- 
750 II ti By Fees 

198 7 0 


Tow 


Toi.«, 




Toiai 


1,50311 0 
18,012 12 3 
2{0 0 0 
18412 9 
35“ 3 



19,978153 Tow 


HOSPIW- 

1,820 6 0 By Fees from Staff and Outside 

439 8 8 „ Sale of Medicine 

82 II 9 „ Deficit to Total Income and 

222 1 9 Expenditure Account ... 
141 8 9 

2,708 2 9 T01.U, 





ito2 3 f 

< 

1427130 


19,978133 S' 

' !P 

, IP 

«n 

2308 I 
2,248 10 9 5 




mBlRATI, 

UmiKETAN. 





Cwro- 

ToFarm- 

Rs, .A.P. 

Rs. A.P. 

„ Establishmest 

144 0 0 


,1 Mainteiuiflce of BMs 

3^ 3 b 


„ Uscellaoeons 

102 2 0 


ToGarden- 


2S2 ,1 0 

„ Establisbnient 

288 0 0 


1, Plants and Manures 

112 1 6 


M Contingencies 

i 2 b 


ToSANWAtlON- 

— 

4sf' b 0 

„ Sweepers 

520 0 0 


„ Contingencies 

JO 15 0 


„ Watdiman 

JoRepairs- 

358 ] b 

580 b b 

„ Establishment 

300 0 0 


„ Materials 

2,420 2 0 


„ Labonrs 

1,214 b 3 


„ Road Repairs 

224 8 3 

4,139 0 b 

Toiai 


3,88j 2 b 


Rs. A, P. Rs, A. P, 

Up-keef- 



loiAi 5,88; 2 (, 


LlfiHI- 

ToEstablislimnt 



Toiai 



UCHI- 



1,930 0 0 

By Fees 

1,514 12 0 


1,81014 9 

„ Deficit to Total Income and 


8joii b 

Expenditure Acconnt ... 

3,218 3 9 


loi 5 b 




4.732 1, ^ 9 

Toiae 

1,73215 9 

t) 

H 
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menAn. 

SANTIIIETAN, 

DM hcMi mi Exjxniiliiri houiit {or tkjwMitgptkSefkwbir, i^iH^'Onti.j 


liuNSPon- 

Rs, A. P. Rs, A. P. 

to nstablislllIltBl 

5’! 0 0 

„ Petaii 

(>iJ i,i !> 

„ Jepaifs 

IW 5 0 

« lyres f.i(i Tubes 

lib I 0 

Tom 

2,^5 3 b 


Ofta- 


To Bstablishtnent ■ . 

i,j 8 S 0 

II Postage and Telegrani 

ijb ? 

,1 Statioiierv and Printing 

jio b 

„ Contiogfflcy 

150 ij b 

Tom 

Ai^baii 0 


Rs. A. P, 

Tpaawt- 

Rs. A. P. 

By Fares 

„ Deficit to Total Income and 

Expenditure Account ,„ 

iibpjra 0 

951 9 ^ 

Tow 

2,®3 5 lf> 

OmcE- 


By Deficit to Total Income and 

Expenditure Account 

a^ba ii 0 

Tow 

a^ba II 0 


in^ei xa[,v»VHCt-v^s: taxxoc, ^aiz: 



Ml hme iiiii Exfiniilm kml jof Ik jar eiiikgjoth Scfttetnh, i^iS-(Cnlij 

VILLAGE WELFARE WORK. 



Rs. A.r. 

Rs. a.p. 

To General Establiabment 

I, boo 0 0 By Income (during the year) ... 

383 0 6 

„ Wlisliinent 

;,37o 1 3 „ Net Deficit to Total Income and 


„ Edication 

53736 Expenditure Account ... 

8.135 1 9 

„ Healtli and Sanitation 

^ 5 fi 


„ Travelling 

259 ' 3 


„ Extension Work 

400 0 


,, Contingencies 

9 


Tom 

8,320 2 3 Tom 

8,520 2 3 


EDUCATION. 



Rs, a, 

Rs. a. p. 

To library 

203 0 fi By Income (during the year) ... 

,48 0 0 

„ laboratory 

1 110 „ Net Deficit to Total Income and 


„ Games 

41 ,) 6 Expenditure Account 

405 3 9 

„ Students’ Mess Establishment 

18686 


„ Contingencies 

14 II 3 


Tom 

453 3 9 Tom 

4,53 3 9 


SIKSHASATRA. 



R,s, a,p. 

Rs. A. p. 

To General Estabisiment 

2,38000 By Income (during the year) 

4213 0 

„ Establishment 

370 0 0 „ Net Deficit to Total Income and 


„ Maintenance 

688110 Expenditure Account ... 

4,02912 0 

,, Manual Training 

i«) 4 3 


„ Games 

2715 9 


„ Contingendes 

103 10 0 



4.072 9 0 


4.07290 5 



snu 


0 








ToGinm Espabiisbueni 

Rs. A, P. 

,, Expenses Mr W 1 AVIN&- 

Opening Stock 

805 8 0 

Establisiient 

1,080 0 0 

labour 

52914 0 

Rav Materials 

751 10 3 

Travelling 

10 12 8 

Experiment 

38 1 0 

Contingencies 

tyo 2 8 

To Expenses for Taxtoy- 

Opening Stock ... 

848 2 0 

Establisbment ... 

8 yy 0 0 

Raw Materials ... 

181 14 3 


To ExPMS FOR CAMMSy I Smiihv- 

OpeDiog Stock 5,S o 

Bstablislmieiit no o 


Rs. A.P. 

i,&)o 0 0 By Income from Weaving 
H » .1 Tannery 



1,^5 0 3 


ibj 0 0 


RU.P. Ru,P, 

!W 7 3 
307 3 9 


782 1 0 
282 8 0 

i,o 8 j 1 0 


Toiu 


8 | 8^8 8 


Toitt 


8,848 14 8 


tv 

H 
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PERMANENT PONDS. 




WPITAUUABIUIIES 


A-i|i; A’oM Pra FmI 

Ri, A,p, property & ASSETS 


Rs. A,p, 




1 ,12,000 0 0 


Capital 

Admce from Goiietal Fand 


A-:/2o, Pmii HilM Sciml Ftd 

1,000 0 0 Fixed Deposit at Bengal Prorincial Cooperative 

ji 12 0 Bank, Ltd ^ i,ooo o c 

Net Deficit from Income and Expenditure Account 31 « 0 

Torai, 1,031 12 0 Tom 1,031 13 0 



Totai 


A‘3,'22, Mimi Stdics Fni 

10,000 0 0 Fixed Deposit at Bengal Provincial Cooperative 
Bank, Ltd. 

Loan to Printing Press 

10,000 0 0 


3,000 0 0 

7,000 0 0 

Tom ... 10,(00 0 0 



Tom 


im’t, Pisldiiii P. Podw fwid. 

5,005 00 G. P Notes 
li 4 0 Deposit with General Dice 

S.20A 4 0 


5,000 0 0 


Total 5,204 4 0 U 


nrvrxjscjstv 



PEfiMANENT FUNDS. 


A 


MLME MET nj al jolli S(j>lmh, i^^S-ICmij 


C/?^AL AND UIABH/HISS. 
ipital 

Admce (tool General innd . 


Capital 


Tom 


Tom 


A-5/ 25, Skmii Moo 

RS, i,P. PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

2,000 13 4 Fffid Deposit at Benga 
14 6 II liaBk, Ltd. 

F,.to of Expenditare over konie 

4 3 


A-d/23, Itkr]' Fmi 

2,000 0 0 Fixed Deposit at 
Bank, Ltd. 


.Vp/a;, imm Aiiiila Eifcraenl, 

■ 10,000 0 0 G. P, Notes 

. 786 2 3 Dejxisit at General Office 


io,p 80 2 


A-8|2/, M'ani’J Fiiiid. 

.. 1,00,000 0 0 Fixed Deposit at 
.. 2,843 3 0 Bsolti itd. 


Toiiil 


Tom 


*.p. 


i 

s 


2.015 4 3 


2,000 0 0 jl 

isn ? 

b 

> 

H 


10 

> 

!« 

H 

W 

» 

< 


2,000 0 0 


10,000 0 0 

p8d 2 3 

— n 

io,p8d 2 3 ^ 

)»■ 

S' 


1 , 00,000 0 0 

2,843 3 0 


Tom 


1,02,843 3 0 


Tom 


1,02,843 3 0 S 



EAMAHKED fdnds. 


^^lmesheh 


CAPITAIUMBHITIES 


Towi, 


^(pliS(Etmkr,ipS-.IQnij 

h Sifitisikk Tmf Fmii 

property & assets 

from last Accoimt 

4)3^5 ID 0 


Tom 


Advance from General Fnnd for Revennp Pw "' '' '* 

I«4 9 

UltfA/j rv._ 


Bank, U. 

P. Notes i 
tisar Krishi 


0 

Rs. A, p, ^ 

2,i8d 8 6 

2.IJ9 1 6 

WdjlO 0 ;> 

C 

> 

20,Io6 1 j ^ 

28,000 0 0 Id 


5,000 0 0 


0 


ToiAl 


i,io,4t4 4 9 


1927 Rs. 6,740 6 0 
" II 159 lit 9 

Tom 


31,200 0 0 79 

i«io7 8 8 

8,383 I I * 

234 0 0 H 

\0 
u 
00 


11,04712 9 
',53811 7 


Total 


3 

2,001 2 6 
984 7 7 


Tom 





IVA-BIRAT!. 

EAWKKED FDK 


MUlfCE ffir li 11 Jill WWn, fMM. 
ya iiii» I'liii fiii 


CAPimiN’DUABniTIES, 


Rs. u. PROPERTY AND ASSET'S, 


Rs. .s,p, 

Capital 


... 30,000 0 0 Rnilding and Fnmitnre 

Deposit at General OUce 


251835 I d 
iddi| i 


Ml 

30,000 0 0 

Toitt 

30,000 0 0 



B-j/st, LiniMi SiMtmm W, 



Capital ■■; 

BaancetipreTioosjW''' ^irplas 
iiM-this jtar fow and . 

penditnre .kcoant ... 

... Rs,S 9S 
Ex- 

... ijOO 

.. !o,ooo 00 loan to General Fnnd ... 

Deposit nitb General Office 

0 0 

3 <> 


10,000 0 0 
1.258 3 d 


Tom 

11,258 3 d 

Tom 

11,258 3 6 



M/23, Ficia Ilallii fnnd. 



Capital 


20,000 0 0 Rnilding 

Deposit at General Office 


552 0 0 
19 j 0 0 


Tom 

20, (00 0 0 

Tom 

20/100 0 0 



M/ll, Kiiwji Mr Ms Fud 



Capital (as per last Accoant) ... 
iliid-Net SBpliis fwn Income and Expenditnre 

... 5,153 11 3 Tnlie Well 

Acconnt 552 8 5 Patisar Krishi Bank 


2,ddoi5 6 
7.385 7 d 


Tom 

io,oid 7 0 

Tom 

10, Old 1 0 







Capital 


WA-BHAH, 

EWira FUNDS. 




R. *.P, 




-( 

N 

S 

8 


N 


R. A. p, 


kl 

k) 



Tom, 


:5,joo 0 0 Building 

Ill 5 d G. P, Notes and Port 'Irust Detatiires 
Deposit at General Dice 


15,311 5 ^ 


Tom 


KulaiiliBW fmid Mm 

.. 1,000 0 0 Fined Deposit at Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd 


6,200 0 0 
9,000 0 0 

HI 9 6 

15.311 9 6 


1,000 0 0 


K 

0 


10,000 0 0 Bailding 


h 


\0 



to 

to 

M 




Ml 5 0 Tom 25, (^3 { 0 


IIMBDI SANATORICM FOND. 


Tola! Rime kounl /or Ik jurioi inkg plh Se^Mir, 1927. 



Rs. i.p. 


Rs, A. P, 

To lapeniiitiire (or tie year eiidiii? joo-as 

doi 12 d By Interest 


1,710 0 0 

H I, ^ )l „ p<fi'i 

250 0 0 



,1 Balance beinj excess of Income over Expenditure 

i 3 ^ 



Tom ... 

1,7,10 0 0 

Tom 

i,7J0 0 0 


^?5.^'agc:3:ac.'sa:vr:i.C5 laCrV'aacvjEiar-'V^-^^x.*^ ^xx.j:, 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
VARSHIKA PARISHAT, 1928. 




The Varshika Parishat (Annual General Meeting) of the Visva-bharati 
for the year 1928 was held in the Mango Grove at Santiniketan on i\londay, 
toe 24th December, 1928. 

Present. 

The following members of the Visva-bharati were present - 
Rabindranath Tagore, Founder President (in the chair). 


Adliikari, Phanibhiishan. 

Akbar, Syed AH. 

Ariam, E. William. 
Bhattacharya, Vidhiishckhara. 
Bose, Anathnath. 

Devendramohan. 

Nandalal. 

Premsundar. 

Saiitoshbchari. 

Chatterjio, Sunitikiiinar. 

Datta Oiipta, jitendranath. 

Dev Vannan. Sonicndracliandra. 
Ghosh, Goiirgopal. 

,, Jyotislichaiidra. 

,, Kalimohan. 

,, Pramadaranjan. 

, , Tanayendranath . 

Gupta. Bibhutibhushan. 

Kar, Siirendranath. 

Lahiri, Sudhirkumar. 


Lai, Premchand. 
Mahalanobis, (Mrs.) Rani. 
Morris, H. P. 

Mukherjee, Bejoybehari. 

,, Prabhatkuniar. 
Ray, Barodakanta. 

,, Jagadananda. 

,, Nepalchandra. 
Sanyal, Hirankumar. 
vSarkar, (Mrs.) Reba. 

,, vSiisobhanchandra. 
Sen, Anuilyachandra. 

,, (Miss) Hembala. 

,, (.Mrs.) Kiranbala 

,, Ksliitimolian. 

,, Tejeshchandra. 

Sen Gupta, Madhusudaii. 

,, Prodyotkiimar. 
Tagore, Dinendranath. 

,, Rathindranath. 


Pras.ANTACHAndra Mahai.anoris (Karma-Sachiva). 


Affirmation of Ideals. 

1. The proceedings opened wnth the chanting of a Vedic hymn 
followed by the Sanikalpa-vachana (Affirmation of Ideals) by the members 
present. 
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Address by the President. 

2. The Pratisthata-Acharya (Founder-President) addressed the 
members on the ideals and the work of the Visva-bharati and expressed 
sorrow at the deaths of Lord Sinha and Mr. S. R. Das. 

Other Addresses. 

After delivering his speech, the President left the meeting. The chair 
was then taken by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

Dr. Kiimarappa next addressed the meeting by request, stressing 
the value of the work at Saiitiniketan in the field of educational theory and 
experiment. 

Annual Report. 

3. The Kaniia-Sachiva presented the Annual Report for 1928. 

Resolved that the Annual Report for 1928 be adopted and published 
with such verbal additions and alterations as may I'e considered necessary 
by a committee consisting of Rathindranath Tagore, Nepalcliandra Ray 
and Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 

Proposed by — Phanikhushan Adiiik.vri. 

Seconded by— P ramadaranjan Ghosh. (Carried neni, con,). 

Audited Accounts. 

4. The Karma-Sachiva placed the Audited Accounts for 1927-28 
before the meeting. Printed copies of the Balance v^'hcet were circulated 
to the members present, and there was a general discussion on the 
Accounts. 

Resolved that the Audited Accounts and the Balance Sheet for 1927-28 
be adopted and piibli.shed with such explanatory remarks as necessary in 
the opinion of a committee consisting of Devendramohan Bose, vSudhir- 
kiimar Lahiri, Jyotishchandra Ghosh and Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 

Proposed by — Jyotishchandra Ghosh. 

Seconded by — Nepalchandra R\y. (Carried nem. con.). 

Members of the Samsad. 

5. The following persons were declared duly elected members of the 
Samsad : — 

E. W. Ariam, Gourgopal Ghosh, Tanayendranath Ghosh, Surendra- 
nath Kar (elected by the vSantiniketan Samiti for 1929-30). 
Santoshbehari Bose (elected by the Sriniketan Samiti for 1929-30). 
vSudhakanta Raychoudhury (elected by the Asramic vSnmgha for 1929). 
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D. J. Irani, Ourudial Mallik, Ambalal Sarabhai, Atiilprosad Sen 
(representing members outside Bengal for 1929). 

C. F. Andrews, Devendraniohan Bose, Asoke Chatterjec, Amal Home, 
Jagadananda Ray, Nepalchandra Ray, Vidhushckhara Bhatta- 
charya, Mrs. Kiranbala Sen (representing members in Bengal 
for 1929-30). 

Changes in Regulations. 

6. Resolved that the recommendations of the Samsad be accepted and 
sanction be given for the following changes in Regulations : — 

(1) To l>e added after Regulation 3, clause (ii) : — ‘‘The Samsad shall 
however have the right of compounding for arrears due in the membersliip 
subscriptions in special cases.” 

(2) To be added after Regulation 3, clause (n’) as a new clause: — 
“Donors of Rs. 500/- or more may be elected I,ife-J\Icmbers of the Visva- 
bharati without any further payment of fees at the discretion of the 
Samsad.” 


Proposed by — Jyotishchandra Ghosh. 

Seconded by — Piianibhushan Adihkarv. (Carried nem^ con.). 

Appointment of Auditors. 

7. Resolved that the best thanks of the Parishat be conveyed to 
Messrs. Ray & Ray, Chartered i\ccouiitants, for their auditing of the 
Visva-bharali Accounts for 1927-28, and that Messrs. Ray & Ray be 
reappointed auditors for the year 1928-29. 

Proposed by — Sudhirkumar Lahiri. 

Seconded by — Phanebhushan Adhikary. (Carried ncm. con.). 

Obituary Resolutions. 

8. Resolved that the Parishat places on record its feeling of deep 
sorrow and loss at the death of Lor<l Sinha of Raipur, a benefactor and a 
Pradhana of the A^isva-h.harati, who had always taken a keen interest in the 
institution. 

(Proposed from ihe Chair, and carried in silence.) 

9. Resolved that the Parisliat places on record its profound sorrow and 
sense of loss at the death of Satisranjaii Das, a Life-Member and Trustee 
of the Visva-bharati, who served the institution as its Artha-Sachiva 
(Treasurer) for the year 1923 and who had always furthered its cause with 
great devotion. 


(Proposed from Ihc Chair, and carried in silence.) 
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Committee for Confirmation. 

JO. Resolved that in accordance with Regulation 8(vm), a committee 
consisting of Deveiidraniohan Bose, E. W. Ariam, Jyotishchaiidra Ghosh, 
busobhanchandra Sarkar and the Chairman and the Karma-Sachiva be 
appointed to draw up and authenticate the proceedings of the Parishat for 
confirmation. 

Proposed by — Sunitikumar Chatterjee. 

Seconded by — Pramadaranjan Ghosh. (Carried nem. con.). 


(Sd.) V. BHAriACHARYA (Chairman). 

„ J. C. Ghosh. (Sd.) P. C. Mahat.anobis, 

,, D. M. Bose. Karma-Sachiva. 

,, S. C. Sarkar. 

,, E. W. Ariam. 

(Members, Confirmation Committee.) 

Confirmed in accordance with Regulation 8 Clause (viii) at a meeting 
of the Karma-Samiti held at 2 JO, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta on the 31st 
July, 1929. 

SuDHiR Kumar Lahiri, P. C. Mahauanobis, 

(Chairman). Karma-Sachiva. 



VISVA-BHARATI BULLETINS 


No. 2 TIIK CKNTRJC OI- INDIAN CUI/IURK Uy RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

AddrCvSS delivered :it Adyar, Madras, in 1918 at a convocation of the 
National llniversity. Contains the first exposition of the \'^is\ a-bharati 
ideal. Price Re. i/- {Half price to members). 

No. 5 the MP:MORANnifM OP AvSSOCIATlON, STATUTEvS AND REGU- 
TvATiONvS OP tup: VISVA-BHARATT. 

{Issued December, ig2fi) Price -/ i/- as {P'ree to members) . 

No. 7 AN EASTERN UNIVICRvSJ'l'Y By RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 

A lecture delivered in iy2<). Price -/a/* as. {Free to oinnbers) . 

No. 8 THE (TROW'rir OP 'PHE VISVA-BHARATl Hy Prasanta Chandra 
MaluiLanobis. 

A brief review <.)f llic bislory <>f the Saiiliiiilretan School from its foundation 
in ityn to the formal inaui;Tiralion of the \' a-bha l ati in 

(Issuiii iJi\ cnilu 1 Price -/.)/- as. {I'nc /o }tuuibL)i>). 

No. 9 A POET’S SCIIOOT. I'>y RABINDRANATH TAGOKK. 

In thi.« l)ulletin has been included a paper by Mr. 1 .. K. Ehnhirst on 
Slh S’IA-^.t Th A 

(Issued !)i'iembc>, I’lice -/.}/- as. (cic. [<> iiutnbet s ), 

No. 10. CITY AND VIIvEAGP: by RABINDRANATH PAGORE- 

{Issued Detctubet, rpO). Pri.'e - 1 ■] ! - as. {Irci’ to nict}ibers)- 

No. II. SRINTKETAN. The Institute of Rural Reconstruction. 

{Issued Deeembei, n)2S). Pi ice - / 1 - anna. {Ftee to nu nibct s) . 

No. 12. SAXTINIKICI'AN AND I IIP; P; ' TT'ATION AR INS Pn GTlONS. 

A Descriptive booklet with full pa>>es and 2(i other ilhi.strations. 

{Issued February, 102^)), Prici .\s. -/S/- and as. - : - 
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Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 

OUR NHW RUBIJCATIONS. 

A Short Life of Apollonius of Tyana. By Al. Florence 'ridcleinan. Scholars assert 
that no more interesting personage than Ajxdloniiis appeared in Kurope in 
the first century A.D. He is siij)posed to have hten a re-incarnation of Jesus, 
and to have been sent out on a special mission to found certain niagnetic 
centres, which were, and some still are to 1)C developed in the succeeding 
centuries. Apollonius travelled to India and worked wijji both Brahmins and 
Buddhists. He followed the ancient yoga rules and studied the Immemorial 
Wisdtmi of India. It was in this life that he became a “Master of the Wis- 
dom”. IVice: Wrappers As. 10; Boards As. 14; Cloth Re. 1=4 

Thus Have 1 Heard. A B(K>k of S]dritual ajul Occult (ilcaiiings from the teachings 
of the (treat, by (icoffrey Hodson. Contents; Part 1. Ihe Spiritual Life. 
The W'ay of Release, The .Spiritual Life Day by Dav , Nine important jjoints 
in tile Spiritual Life, Self-Discipline, Tlie 1'raiiiing of tlie Wliicles, vSpiritual 
Realism, Aleditalion in tlie Heart, The Attaiiiiiieiil of .Spiritual Conseiousness. 
i*art II. Co-operation with Angels. Part III. 'Ihe World 'reaiber. 'riie Nature 
of the Lord, The Coming <»f the Lord, Camp I'ire Oleanis, I/Fnvoi. 'I'lie .Ser- 
vant of the Lord Price: hoards Re. I; Clotli Rs. 2 

ASIAN LIBRARY SLRII S. 

'I'he lAght of Ancient Persia. P,y Manet'k Pithawalla, P..A., IPS. I Illiishah'ii) . 
Contents: Zoroaster in the (tatlias, 'I'lie Coming and the Passing of Zoroaster, 
The Cream of tlie (»atlias, Ihe Spirit of tlu* X'eiididad, Modern Scieiu:e in 
Ancient Persia, An Hi'^toiical Review, Aspects of Ancient Persian Life, The 
Parsees and New India. Persia was once one of the great eiiltural countries 
of Asia. It lijikeil the eastern and western I'ivili/.ations in religion, science 
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WE ARE BORNE IN THE ARMS OF 
AGELESS LIGHT. 

We arc l)orne in tlie arms of ageless Light 
til at rends the veil of the vague 
and goes across Time 
\vea\ iiig ceaseless patterns of Being. 

The niyslerv remains dumb, 

the meaning of this pilgrimage, 
the eternal adventure of existence — 
whose tread along the sky 

fl'unes up into innumerable rings of jiatlis, 
till, at last, knowledge groj^es out from the dusk 
in the infinity of human spirit, 
and ill tliat dim-lighted dawn 

she speechlessly gazes through the break in the mist 
at the vision of Life and of Ivove 
rising from the tumult of profound pain and joy. 


S.XNTlNIKHTAN, 

September i6, igzg. 


Raiundkanatti Tagore. 


Composed for the Opening Day Celebrations of The Indian College, Mont- 
pellier, France. 



FIVE ELEMENTS 

From the Bengali Writing of Rabindranath Tagore* 
{Translated by the author). 

For convenience of reference let me call my five companions 
by the names of the five elements recognized in the Indian 
Cosmology. At the same time it must be remembered that a 
name which describes a type is like a cloak that covers a multi- 
tude of features and not like a dress that is for revealing them 
to best advantage. With this preliminary warning I .shall use 
labels for my friends instead of personal names, .so that art 
may without causing offence have the freedom to handle facts 
concerning them while shaping them into literature. 

Kshitds mind is almost made of solid materials, like a 
I'ock, meant not for thoughts that grow, but opinions that are 
built. He has a \igorous contempt for all ideas that claim 
their value in some harmony which they carry within them- 
selves. According to him the knowledge of the facts of this 
world requires all the room that our mind can afford. It is 
enougli for us and we must not fritter away our resources in 
the indulgence of the ornamental. A wholesome taste for un- 
adulterated facts is the sign of maturity. And yet for long 
ages candies for pacifying babies and condiments for pampering 
spoilt .stomachs are crowding out the best part of our food from 
our intellectual larder. It is only the vacancy of mind that 
seeks tinsels and trinkets for the vanity that allows them to 
delude us and to fetter our movements. Progress consists in a 
constant growth of the nece.ssary made possible by the sacrifice 
of the luseless. 

.Srotasvini he.sitates to contradict him, all the more, becau.se 
her mind is not in harmony with his. She hopes to be tolerated 
when she tentatively offei s her preferences in place of argu- 
ments, and says that the fact that man has his delight in an 

*The first (hapter of a series of articles wliieli appeared from time to time 
in the flcn^ali monthly “Sadhana** durinjr the Ilen^ali years 1299-1302 M893-95) 
under the name: “'i'he Diary of the Five KIcmeiits.” This introductory chapter 
was pnldished in the Magh, 1299 {January, 1893) minilKT. 
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unexplainable aspect of things which we call beauty and which 
is above all utility, surely proves that it has in it an eternal 
expression of reality. She thinks that our lov'e of it is a higher 
acknowledgment of truth than our use of it. 

Kshiti silently beams upon her a benevolent smile of for- 
bearance. He makes ample allowance for what he considers as 
Srotasvini^s lack of logic, which, like the other god-given or 
cultivated gifts of helplessness in women, may have its ad- 
vantage for them. 

“You men seem to forget”, Dipti flashes out, “that we 
women are intensely alive and not in the least obsolete in the 
history of civilization. You wish to eliminate all that is un- 
necessary from your activities, yoiir beliefs, your education and 
e\en your own persons, owing to your time and space being 
trampled under the stampede of frenzied competitions. But 
woman needs superfluities, not for profit, but for the richness 
of life, and she is life’s guardian spirit. Living moments are 
Lill with apparent trivialities, with logical inconsistencies which 
have tlieir incommunicable meaning and profound urgency. 
Subtle nuances of aroma do not add to the weight of the fruit 
but to tlie \aluc of its flavour. Women have their mi.ssion to 
give flacour to life and for that they need things that would 
l(X)k foolish in a solicitor’s office, on a counting-house table. 
If owing to the ju'essure of a civilization manufactured by men 
everything else but the necessary were exterminated, then before 
long the useful would begin to hate itself and die of sheer 
ennui.” 

“You must not e.xpect Kshiti to change his point of view” 
said Samir, “for that would mean a cosmic catastrophe to the 
ptolemaic earth of his mind fixed in the centre of a firmament. 
Any modification of his doctrine is not mereh' o])eniug out a 
window but toppling down of a wall. He is nervously afraid 
of the indefinable, the fluid atmosphere surrounding our mind, 
lest he should ever be deceived by a mirage or lured by a will- 
o-the-wisp. ’ ’ 

Vyom speaks with closed eyes, “Man despises his own 
slaves, and for the same rea.son has his utmost contempt for 
things that offer no other apology for their existence but that 
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of their usefulness. Ancient sages of India submitted them- 
selves to impossible penances in order to deny that there could 
be any compulsion of necessity imposed upon them by nature. 
A civilization which gives the foremost place to things useful 
is essentially mean and snobbish.” 

Nobody takes Vyom's opinions seriously except Srotasvini, 
who, in spite of her occasional misgivings, believes in his funda- 
mental sanity. Dipli has no patience for him and abruptly 
interrupts his talks witli unconcealed outbursts of irritation. 
She is offended because Vyom’s ideas are not intelligible to 
her, and she thinks that to talk in riddles is an impertinence, 
like stealing away the easy chair from under one who is about 
to sit down ; it is betraying one’s trust in the comfortable relia- 
bility of conversation. 

I took up Fyoiu's remarks deferentially, as is usual with 
me, and said ; what the Indian sages achieved for their own 
selves through extreme measures of discipline, Science makes 
accessible to everybody by subduing nature with forces borrow- 
ed from Nature herself. A long period of scientific culture is 
essential for offering universal basis to the reality of spirit 
u|x>n the reality of matter.” 

This is the group of my five elements. 

One morning Dipfi issued her fiat upon me in the form 
of a question ; ‘‘Wh}' do you not keep a diary?” 

“I have no faith in keeping a diary” 1 answered. 

“That is no excuse”, retorted Dipti. 

Srotasvini wanted to know what was my objection. 

“Life is inexpressible with all its evasions and contradic- 
tions” I said. ‘‘By trying to give immediate expre.ssion to its 
feelings, thoughts, and dreams we cannot help simplifying 
them in a logical coherence. Keeping a diary generates an un- 
wholesome habit of self exploration through wliich the j^i'yiug 
surface interferes with the working of the depth. It gives 
rise to a diarchy in which two ruling parties are not in perfect 
consonance.” 

Srotasvini has that patient wisdom which, unlike clever- 
ness, is always ready to uncler.staiid. ‘‘I think,” she said, ‘‘I 
follow what you mean. It specially strikes me that life must 
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constantly forget in order to move, but tbe recorded words do 
not forget. The ephemeral trifles of our life whose truth is 
in their short duration lose their real character when made to 
survive in our words. Petty annoyances, slight disappoint- 
ments appear large through the magnifying vapour of the 
\ anishing moments ; small lap.ses seem like grave blemishes, 
tiny losses attract absurd attention and if they are documented 
when fresh they give false evidence and mislead history into 
exaggerations. ” 

Srotasvini suddenly became aware of having lifted her 
words to the level of a speech. Turning her face a little she 
broke oil, — “1 am not sure, I do not know if I understood 
aright!” 

Dipti was on the point of what she describes as salutory 
];Iain speaking when I interrupted her and assured Srolasvini 
that she was right. "'Dipti must remember” I said, ‘‘that 
there is a grave risk of egotism in picking up with care all 
our crumbling scraps of experience for preservation simply 
because they happen to l)e ours.” 

Dipti with mock liumility folded her hands and said ; 
‘‘Forgive me luy blunder. I never reali.sed what a serious 
moral resjjousibility I incurred when 1 a.sked you to write a 
diary. ’ ’ 

SiDuir said, ‘‘Never apologize. Do not add to your mistake 
■ i greater mi.stake by acknowledgment. Your judge is not like- 
ly to relent because you confess. He is sure to enjoy your 
self-humiliation which is no le.ss relishable for him than his 
opportunity for reprobation. 1 myself have decided to keep 
a diary.” 

‘‘And I also,” I added, ‘‘But my daily records will be 
toiiiined to such things which only concern us all. For 
cKample, our everyday talks and — ” 

Srotasx'ini kxiked alarmed and Samir in consternation 
said ; ‘‘If yon seriously mean to lie truthful in your reports T 
shall .shun your companv until you become stone deaf by the 
curse of .some merciful god.” 

‘‘For the sake of friendshiid’ I said, ‘T shall choose to 
be deaf and only guess at what you might be saying.” 
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Kshiti opened wide his eyes and said : “That sounds, 
dangerous. I see clearly that you will marshall feeble argu- 
ments on my side in order to fell them at a sweep and savagely 
to dance a war dance over their prone bodies.’’ 

A faint flitter of a smile passed over Vyom^s impassive 
face; the mystery of its meaning remains buried in his silence. 


I HEAR THE SOUNDS OF HIS APPROACH. 

(MlRABAl). 


I hear the sounds of His approach — 
His footfalls round me ring, 

They echo in my chambers, friend, — 
When will he come my king? 
Look, peacocks, papaihas are shrill 
And bright the cuckoo’s wing ! 

’Mid July’s rains the clouds do thunder. 
And lightning cuts the skies asunder, 
The earth renews her beauty’s wonder 
For Love’s sweet welcoming ! 

And restless now is Mira’s heart — 

0 run to me my king! 


{Translated hy K.shiti.sh Chandra Sen). 



THE MODERN WEST. 

By Ruginald A. Reynolds 

There is a story told about an Englishman who went to 
France for the first time, and encountered on the quay at Calais 
a man with red hair, lame in one leg, and wearing a purple 
waistcoat. He thereupon wrote home to his friends that 
Frenchmen had red hair, were lame in one leg, and wore purple 
waistcoats. 

To a certain extent this story is peculiarly typical of the 
linglish mind. But it is also to .some extent typical of the 
universal mind. This is how the West judges the Ea.st, and 
the Ea.st judges the West. 

Perhaps the Oriental reader will be kind enough to take it 
as a delicate comjiliment if I pa.ss over entirely in this article 
the mistakes that the West has made about the East. Let us 
saj’ that though they are more vicious and certainly more 
unjust, they are ilso more obvious and speak for themselves. 
The mistakes that the Ea.st makes about the West are more 
excusable and less lu'.rmful, and for that very rea.son they have 
tended io escape attention. 

Western civilization is chiefly represented in the Orient by 
three types of men : (a) government officials and employees, 
including soldiers, (b) “business men,’’ and (r) inquisitive 
tourists and sight-.seers. I ha.e deliberately omitted the mis- 
sionaries, as in the nature of the case they conform to no single 
type. The only generalisation possible would be, I think, that 
they cither reinforce the impression ereated by the other classes 
or find their influence overwhelmed by them. 

It is not my purpose to detail the characteristics of these 
representatives of Western Culture. India knows best what 
they stand for, and for my pan I ean only gauge their effect 
on the Indian mind by the impression they have made on 
Indian writers. My object is purely to examine the correct- 
ness of this impre.ssion as a r^aliiation of Western dvdizatio-n. 
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1 am fully aware that in attempting such an examination 
I am not ploughing up new ground. Many distinguished 
Indians have already attempted the same task, and I have 
read their opinions with interest. It is, quite frankly, because 
I am still unsatisfied with their estimate of the modern West 
that I feel impelled to write on this subject. 

As I see it, the real question is : “Are we standing still 
or are we moving, and if so, whither?” The world knows 
that the West professes to believe in Progress; not necessarily 
as something inevitable, but as something (so far) historical. 
Can we justify this belief? It is easy for the more shallow- 
minded among us to point to the “ju'ogress” of science and 
material civilization for our proof : equally ea.sy for the cynic 
to deduce the failure of our entire culture from the failure of 
these things to produce the kingdom of Heaven. In either 
case the “argument” is non ad rern. The real battle is pitched 
in another field. 

It is surely a waste of words to demonstrate the fa.ct that 
the West is certainly not standing still. The ]).sychological 
changes through which we have passed since the Roman 
Empire must speak for themselves. From this point of view, 
the last four centuries are generally accepted as the most 
eventful. This is the “Modern History” of which our age 
is the child. What is its dominant tendency and significance? 

Four outstanding influences are especially wortliv of atten- 
tion. The religious changes which began with the Reforma- 
tion; the political changes which began with the American and 
French Revolutions ; the economic changes l>eginning with the 
Industrial Revolution; and the development of new Scientific 
Conceptions of man and the Universe which has gone on since 
the time of Galileo. 

On each of these influences whole libraries have been 
written. I can only consider very briefly their dynamic re- 
actions on the Western mind 

In the first place, the Reformation, though its immediate 
effect was only to set uj) the authority of the dead letter of 
Scripture in place of the dead hand of the Church, ])aved the 
way for a new and far healthier attitude to Religion. The 
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authority of Conscience was reasserted. The Quakers arose 
to bear testimony to the Voice of God within claiming our 
absolute obedience. Tolerance began to supplant Per.secution . 
And in our own age the narrow bounds of denominational 
loyalty are being broken down, so that many are ready to join 
hands, not only with other sects within the Christian Church, 
but with the great body of believers who have followed other 
roads to God. 

7'he political awakening was similar in character. Europe 
broke from the domination of her despots with .something of 
the same violent reaction that tore the Northern nations from 
the Pa]:)acv. Rut the high ideals of Freedom and Brother- 
hood were forced into the narrow rut of Nationalism ; and 
the sovereign state aro.se, claiming the absolute submission of 
the individual, and acknowledging no higher authority than 
itself. Yet from this too we are fast breaking. The claims 
of the indi\idual conscience on the one hand, and of Inter- 
national Public Opinion on the other, arc fa.st breaking down 
the ideal of the .sovereign state in the interests of True 
Democracy. 

The other two influences which I have selected may be dealt 
with togethe’'. Without doubt, their effect has been on the 
whole sinister, not {as I believe) on account of anything in 
either that is inherently wrong, but because they proved too 
big for ns to handle, and consequently took the wrong direc- 
tion. Modem Science on the one hand and Modern Industry 
on the other have attacked the Western mind, as it were, on 
two wings, and develo|ied the Materialist Mentality. Over- 
much emphasis has been laid on the outward world, and our 
Gods have too often dwelt in temples made with hands. 

How does srich a world compare with medimval Euro])c? 
I \cnture to suggest that in most places u'herc the ('onscious 

of man has been operating we are on the right road. Our 
wars are more frightful than ever ; our industrial conditions 
are terrible. But I see no evidence for su]jposing that they 
would have tackled lhe.se things any better in the Middle Ages. 
It was not the War-fever they lacked, but the Poison Gas. They 
also lied and cheated, but had not the advantage of papers with 
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circulations of over a million. And their housing and working 
conditions were almost certainly even fouler than ours. 

We, on the other hand, can really show definite landmarks 
of a moral advance. We have in our own countries abolished 
slavery, child labour, and duelling. We have wrestled with 
conditions that seemed to grow up in spite of ourselves, and 
produced factory acts and industrial legislation to mitigate the 
evils of capitalism. We have established religious toleration, 
and taken great strides in education, penal reform and the 
emancipation of women. In spite of all set-backs, I believe 
that we are marching steadily toward Democracy and the 
formation of the Social Conscience. 

These things I believe to be the Fruits of the Spirit — 
the ethical jnoducts by which Religion is best evaluated. They 
show only a fraction of the whole, for national activity must 
always be a long way behind the Pioneers. Peoj)le anxious to 
discredit the Modern Western World by unfavourable compari- 
son with our own Middle Ages, have often made use of such 
figures as St. Francis, St. Catlierine of Sienna or St. Bernard 
as contrasts to the W'csterner of to-day. Modern Ruro])ean 
Catholics and Indian authors have both attcm]')ted to ])rove our 
decadence by the.se means. But it should hardly be neces- 
sary to ])oint out that such a comparison is distinctly unfair. 
Any contrast made between the pre.scnt age and the Middle 
Age must be made between our best and their best, between 
our average and their average. We cannot ]n'oduce a race of 
St. Joans, but we have produced a race of men and women whf> 
would be horrified at the idea of burning anyone for “witch- 
craft.” 

To attempt compari.sons between the Medianal »Saint.s and 
the purest minds of modern times would be odious even if it 
were possible. It is surely sufficient to say that great and good 
men are still to be found. Tn a united Chri.stendom they had 
a universal fame which it is no’- harder to obtain ; as a Quaker 
m\ .self, I regret to say that I kiiow a good deal about the great 
leaders of my own sect, but little about Catholic Saints after 
the Reformation ; and I imagine that my ignorance is typical. 
It must also be remembered that in some ca.ses the Saints of 
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the Middle Ages acquired greater fame on account of the 
greater moral depravity to which they stood in contrast. But 
in spite of these facts, we have produced in modern times great 
religious leaders of almost universal recognition : men such as 
Blaise Pascal and George Fox, John Wesley and John Woolman. 
These names alone cover three countries and three churches. 
Were each country and each sect to speak for itself, there would 
be an innumerable array ; and even .so the thousands of unknown 
lives of sacrifice and devotion would remain unrecorded. Of 
the present century 1 forbear to speak. It will be for posterity 
to judge of our best and our worst. 

About eighteen months ago an article appeared in this 
journal from the pen of Nolini Kanta Gupto on “The other 
as])ect of Phiropean Culture.” In this article the author put 
forward the very plausible theory, to whicli I luuc alluded, of 
the decay of W'estern Civilization since the Renaissance. His 
ti'eatmeut of the subject and the \iews expressed seem to me 
•SO typical of much that I have read, that I cannot forbear from 
making some brief reference to it. 

The point of '. lew e.xpressed iu this short article may be 
summed up as follows : Ivuropean religion is to be looked for 
in certain “Mysteries and occult disciplines” (Christian, 
Platonic, etc.) which all had their origin in Asia. Thes • 
t1ouri.shed in Catholic Ciiristendom. but were sacrificed by 
Rationalists on the altars of the Renaissance and the French 
Revolution. luirope then “fell on evil days” and lost her soul, 
which she will never find again until the “tide of modernism” 
is checked by a return to “the rock of ages” as prescribed bt' 
William Morris or perhaps by Yeats and Russell. 

Now 1 have already indicated that Europe has by no 
means lost her .soul, and that in so far as she has “fallen 
on evil days” the Indu-strial Revolution is more to be blamed 
than the P'rench Revolution and (I might add) 19th Century 
Determinism rather than the Renaissance. The meaning of 
the rest depends chiefly on the exact sense attached to 
“Modernism.” As far as I kirow, the term is used in the 
West exclusively for a certain health}^ critical attitude toward 
scripture and ecclesiastical institutions, which places more 
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emphasis on the spirit than the letter, and treats as allegory 
much in religion that was once treated as fact. This can 
hardly be the “Modernism” to which Mr. Gupto refers, since 
he accuses it (among other things) of having made a vicious 
attack on Ireland. As an Englishman whose sympathies have 
always been strongly on the side of the Irish nation in their 
gallant struggle, I know very well that Ireland’s chief enemies 
were the same as those with which India now contends : viz., 
the placid self-satisfaction of English peoide at home, the 
vested interest of English people in Ireland, and the Irish 
people’s own inability to unite and act together. If that is 
modernism, I agree that it is a sad affair. 

As to the salvation of the West, it has perplexed many ; 
but we are tired of the “IvO, here” and “Lo, there” of would- 
be messiahs., I do not agree myself that the best traditions of 
Western religion are to be found in “Mysteries and Occult 
Disciplines,” and Europe is certainly unlikely to return to 
Orphic, Kabalistic or Druidic Cults. Nor, as a follower of 
George Fox, am 1 at all clear that all good things must have 
come out of Asia. I am more inclined to hold with the Buuls 
that the source of all that matters most in any religion is to 
be found within my own heart and conscience. 

And finally, though we should be foolish to close our eyes 
to the past : though mediaeval Euroj^e had its own beauties, 
and William Morris and W. B. Yeats have their own message, 
yet this is not the way That lies Ixjfore our Modern World. 
The true way is hard to define. Among us, sacerdotalism and 
occult practices are fast being relegated to the dustbin of dis- 
credited superstitions. Nor do w'e any longer look for ultimate 
truth in law or scripture. Personality has always played a 
supreme place in the religion of the West, and it is meet that 
our ideals shoiild be expressed in a Person rather than in a 
cult, a creed or a commauclnient. Mr. Gupto indeed chose a 
happy phrase when he said that we must get “back to the 
rock of ages,” for with us that phrase means just one thing — 
back to Christ. It is in this sense that the words of Jesus, 
“ I am the way,” .seem to me to have a meaning not only for 
the Christian ('>• even the Western World, but for every one. 
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Do not let us deceive ourselves. Neither in the West nor in 
the East have we static forms, but the soul of each is still being 
shaped. Nevertheless there is evidence of real evolution in the 
pa.st and hope for real progress in the future ; and between 
these things we stand, taking our turn for a while at the wheel 
of De.stiny. In the past harsh dogmas have divided our races 
and religions, and we have sailed on different courses. To-day 
the cruder divisions are breaking down, and spiritual affinities 
are being dimly realised. With all the conflict and clash of 
interest in the last twenty years, East and West are nearer now 
than they have even been in history, and human brotherhood 
is beginning to mean something more than religious cant. To 
understand one another we shall have to sacrifice prejudices 
that are dear to us. We shall need .sympathy and imagination. 
But the resources of God are surely equal, and more than equal, 
to the contingencies of circumstance. 



NEW MOVEMENTS INjTHE WORLD OF ISLAM. 

By Julius Germanus, ph.d. 


Arabia, 

The religion of Islam had its origin in the soil of Arabia, 
at a particular time and under particular conditions of cultural 
environment. It was, however, destined to spread to countries, 
the soil, climate, culture, and civilization of which were entirely 
alien to the Arabic people and to the ideas which they brought 
along with them. The religion of Islam was proclaimed to 
universal mankind, though in the Arabic tongue, by an Arabian 
Prophet. Its marvellous success on the battlefields transformed 
the community of Muslims into a state, a realm, an empire. 
The religious teaching gradually developed into a disciplinary 
force, a system of law, and finally created a culture having 
distinct characters of its own. The starting point of this 
mighty culture was Mohamed, the Prophet and his Ih^ok, but 
the impelling force was supplied by Arab bravery, and a lack 
of organization on the part of its opponents. Its de\el<)])ment 
was helped b3- the absorption of practical ideas of statecraft 
from Hellenistic sources. Arab social life was elevated to 
another plane than that of the desert, which had given birth to 
Islam, and Islam in its new interpretation developed into a 
richer source of culture than it was before the conquests had 
begun. The religion of Islam extended and broadened into a 
disciplinary force which satisfied not only the emotional as])i ra- 
tions of the human soul, but regulated his doctrinal belief, 
jurisprudence and daily life. 

In all these developments iwo factors were all the time act- 
ing and reacting upon each otlicr : a revealed doctrine, and the 
individual interest of the different social groups. Neither of 
these factors icmaincd stationary or unchanged in their dynamic 
force or efficiency. The revelation profoundly infinenced the 
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moral, mental, and physical habits of those who believed in it, 
and the inherited moral, mental, and physical traits of the 
believers, imperceptibly but nevertheless inevitably, directed 
the course of the interpretation and application of the doctrine. 
A mutual adjustment of the two forces at work took place 
through centuries. New flourishing societies sprang up which 
making use of the indigenous material developed under the 
influence of a doctrine which sometimes helped and .sometimes 
checked their growth. 

The driving force in human society is the spirit of self- 
preservation which adjusting itself to the physical surroundings 
at first concentrates on the mere task of surviving, and then 
creates a moral and mental environment suitable for its own 
needs out of the many sympathetic and antipathetic forces of 
the time. Just as man has to fight against the unfriendly and 
hostile geographical forces of nature, so he has to carry on a 
con.stant war against the .social forces of his time, the .seemingly 
unchangeable creeds, beliefs, superstitions, and .scientific 
theories. Man lives in symbiosis with earth by which he is 
reared, fed, and shaped, and which he at the same time con- 
quers, subjugates, and moulds to his will. Man al.so lives in 
.symbiosis with his emotions, beliefs, and reasoning. The 
history oi' Islam is hill of thc.se social struggles of man by 
which he and his environment, both geogiaqihical and .social, 
became mutually adjusted. 

But wh.at is Islam ? Has the doctrine always remained the 
same? Was the character of the spiritual life or the type of 
.social life the same throughout the centuries? By no means! 
Islam is not a ready made edifice immutable and rigid. No 
human society, whatever the creed it is based on, is. Lslam 
changed in its territorial extension, if we regard it as a state. 
Its adherents owed allegianco to diverse rulers and Inhabited 
di.ssimilar climates with dissimilar traditions, subject to dis- 
similar ethnic influences, ’f we look at the ethnographical side 
of Islam. It rejn-csented tin Arab race against non-Arabs at 
one time. In later times it stood for the organising power of 
a non-racial commoinvealth under pious caliphs in whose courts 
the idea of universalism created a p.acifistic air of culture and 
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which became enfeebled by the lack of national consciousness. 
After the fall of Baghdad it was the watchword of any army 
which was in need of a cohesive religion. Islam has many 
aspects : revelation, religion, community, state, and culture. 
Each of these aspects has been varied in its changes in different 
times, and still all are comprised under one word ; Islam. The 
same word is applied to the people too who from diverse origins 
accepted the creed but were never homogeneous in their ecouf)- 
mic, .social and spiritual aspirations and capacity. 

In countless books, written both for and against Islam, the 
word Islam has been loosely used for a system opposed to 
Christianity, without clearly defining what Chri.stiaiiity is. 
Such a counter-position of Islam and Christianity may be use- 
ful, when we speak of the role which “Islam” has played in 
history as an anti-pole to “Christian” interests, or to 
“Christian” politics. We then distinguish Islam as a .socio- 
political group l>elonging to the Islamic religion as opposed to 
the socio-political groups of the Christian creed. It is necessary 
to remember, however, that in the antagonism l)etween Islam 
and Chri.stianity of by-gone centuries, it was not the doctrines 
of religions which were at warfare with each other, but the two 
communities which happened to profess the two different creeds. 

The war between the West and East is everlasting — says 
Herodotus and when he adds that woman was the cause of all 
the evil wars, he may be interpreted to mean that hunger, 
jealousy, love of property, vanity and self-aggrandizcmetit have 
been the human moti\es of history, klere also the same 
motives had their jday, but the resulting conflicts ])roduced 
curious results. Just as in the intercourse of trade and com- 
merce there is both the clash of interests as well as mutual 
benefit, the conflict of Islam and Christianity led tf) wars as well 
as to borrowings of culture from each other. The crusades, enter- 
prises which were entirely imjustified and misconceived from a 
strategical point of \'iew, v.^'ve provoked by the capture of the 
Holy Land by Miislims, an ' cenC which appealed ecpially to the 
.sentiments of the religious devotee and to the lust of the rapacious 
adventurer. T’e crusades stanulated among Eurf)pcan.s a 
healthy curiosity in people' beyond Europe, and ultimately 
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helped the udx'ancement of knowledge. But did all these 
indirect but far-reaching effects have anything to do with the 
theology of Christianity or Islam? Again, under the pressure 
of “Islam”, Popery could rally its forces and impose itself on 
secular governments in Europe, but was it the theology of 
Islam which strengthened the position of the Pope? 

Similarly we must be very careful in examining the causes 
of historical phenomena which are rashly ascribed to the in- 
fluence of Islam or ChristianiU' pure and simple. Scietice has 
progressed immensely in Ivurope since the 18th century. 
Literature and general learning have advanced t)eyond measure. 
'Phe countries of Islam on the other hand have been stagnating 
since the 15th century in every department of the human mind. 
The Muslim armies have made new conquests of territoiy onEq 
without achieving new conque.sts of the mind. Is it legitimate 
to ascribe these phenomena to Christianity or to Islam? 

Pnjgress in the Muslim East was more rapid in the 9th 
and the loth centuries than in the Christian West, and Arabic 
was besides Latin the chussical language of tlic middle ages. 
(Cinu’ca non lotiuntiir \). Can we ascribe the.se achievements 
to Islam theology? Why did Islam, if its theology or its 
jurisprudence or its general spirit was .so conducive to progress 
at one time, lose all its mental energy a few centuries later, 
while the Muslim armies were still irresistible on the battle- 
llelds of Itnrope and Asia? The Ottomans organized a stand- 
ing army in the 15th century which ushered in all the technical 
improvements of the implements of warfare in Europe. At one 
time Turkc}' had the lx?.st gunneries and battleships, and it 
understood the art of strategy as well as any of the nations of 
luirope lx.‘cause it had attracted the best experts from different 
countries. While the whole of Europe could hardly muster an 
army of qo.ocx' men under a single command, the Ottomans 
wielded a fighting imsti ument of regulars comparable only to 
the Roman legions. At liie same time the Turks engaged 
Greek architects to build the sumptuous mosques at Constanti- 
nople in imitation of the H igia Sophia, in which thev continued 
to teach scholasticism and the cosmogony of Ptolemy. But 
Islam learning scarcely advanced beyond its achievements of 
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the iitli centuiy. In the i8tli century when Turkey had 
ambassadors at the courts of LTance, Germany and hhigland, 
who had the opportunity to observe daily the mighty progress 
of science and literature, Islam still clung to its mosque-schools, 
and its mediaeval programme. Was Islam responsible for the 
irresistible armies of Turkey and Christianity to blame for the 
inefficiency of its generals ? Was Islam to blame for the pitiable 
backwardness in learning and literature, and Christianity to be 
])raiscd for the ad\ancement of science? We must Uxjk else- 
where for the explanation. 

In the eternal struggle which man wages against nature 
. i’.d against his own cumbrous mental inheritance, the Ivuropean 
peoples succeeded in liberating themselves earlier from thei 
shackles of dogmatism. Discoveries and inventions broke the 
old fetters. It is true that the study of Aristotle and important 
discoveries of physical and chemical laws in the nth century 
had to a great extent loosened the hold of many ortlnxlox dogmas 
of Islam, but the Muslim physician did not yet dare to pro- 
ceed to study anatomy. Chri.stian dogmatism had also similar- 
ly ob.structed the way to free inquiry, and the bhxxl of numlx-'r- 
less martyrs of liuman progress stains a sombre but sublime 
Calvar\'. The Muslim Hast was not devoid of martyrs, as lK)ld 
and fearle.ss in their conviction as their Christian brethren, but 
their life-blood ebbed away in vain. The cause for which tluy 
were flaved alive had no connexion with the lilx.‘ration of tln' 
liunian mind from its stifling fetters. But this difference 
between these Christian and Muslim martyrs was due neither 
to Christian nor to Islamic theology. 

Men, living in a mild climate, in a geographical situation 
open to the .sea, well-fed, inured to hard work, who had 
acquired great powers of endurance and strength of character, 
were more formidable foes to material or mental tyranny than 
their fellow-beings who were shut in by hopele.ss de.serts and 
surrounded everywhere by gioups of pct)ple suflering from a 
similar autocracy of dogmatism in religion and government to 
theirs. The On ’kers and North-Hngland Protestants could find 
a ne.v home in the new world, .and the thoughts and men pcr.se- 
ciited by the n oiiisition wero readily .admited into Prote.stant 
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countries, just as the persecuted learning of Hellenism had 
been in the capital of the Abbasides in the 8th century. 

Education in Europe liberated itself from the shackles of 
dogmatism during the Reformation which saw the starting of 
secular schools and the opening of doors to free investigation. 
In Muslim countries on the other hand education remained 
confined to the nio.sc|ne which claimed to be the sipireme ad- 
judicator of all i)h\-sical and ment.al activities of man. In 
Europe contending rulers in the 17th century founded uni- 
versities and academies which vied with one am ther for the 
advancement of learning and enjoyed generous endowments 
from their rulers for the study of languages, laws, and customs 
of foreign countries. The se\eral governments, although aware 
that learning may ultimately turn out to he a disagreeable 
weapon against autocracy, were inca])ahh' in the face of public 
ojiinion to check the growth of knowledge and the spirit of 
iincstigation. The encyclo])aedist.s are said to have been the 
ia.thers of the I'rench revolution, a statement which, if not to 
be taken literally, still characterises \ery well the lilieral 
tcn.deiuies of .science. \’oltaire .sentenced in I'rance found 
n-fugc in Ifngland, and ])crsecutcd in his nati\c country was 
iinifed lo the court of Frederick the Ereat and of th.e Empress 
of Russi.a. 

In the Muslim Ifast the dozens of greater or smaller 
(Kn.'sties, althongh fightimi bitterly among themselves, were 
.all e(|uall'- c.igcr to suppress any attempts at lilx'rating the mind 
or org.anizing the ])cop]e against tvianny. The Church ot Islam 
did not develop mo\-cnu ats like those started by the Rctonna- 
tion in l'hiroi)c, because it w.as never allowed to represent the 
interests of the people. Ivach and e\ery Muslim government 
forced the Tslamie Church to accept the fiction that the ruler is 
the shadow of Cod on earth, and that no action agaimst his 
autocraev could be morallv justifiable. Each and every Alnslim 
state was an .armed cam]’> ruling over an intimidated iiopulation, 
the best spirits of which in the darkest ]x'ri(xls of Islamic hi.story 
sought for an escape in mystici.sm from the hopelessness of 
earthlv life, ^klv.sticism, although touching the loftiest chords 
of the human heart and intellect, is no guide to the knowledge 
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of the realities of earthly life. When the spirit of scientific 
inquiry had broken the last trammels of a burdensome dogma- 
tism ill the West, and the human intellect could intrepidly step 
forward to the philosophic systems of Kant, Comte, or Spencer 
and vigonrously de\elop new technical discoveries, the East, 
still immersed in the study of scholasticism, lay a helpless 
victim to the lielicf in a hea\cnly predisposition which only the 
niollahs, secure in their position by their subservience to auto- 
cratic rule, were privileged to interpret. 

The i)rogress in learning, in science, and in social life made 
the Western mind more deeply religious and more ethical, wliilc 
it made Europe incomparably more efficient in man’s incessant 
war against nature. The depth of religions feeling cannot be 
measured merely by the number of adherents to a church, 
and consequently this direction of human progress in the West 
has often been misunderstood. What ethereal heights has the 
belief in God reached of a man whose mind, trained by philo- 
sophers, can encompass the realm of experimental and descrip- 
tive .sciences, admires and judiciously n.ses the achievements of 
technique, l:>eeomes enraptured over the heavenly symphonies 
of a Beethoven and gazes with a thrill at the works of a Rafael 
— compared with that savage who, in the 20th century, ignorant 
of all arts and knowledge, broods on the supremacy of the 
Arabic language as the mother of all human tongues. W’hat 
can mankind learn from such a narrow-minded materi.dist 
whose horizon ends with his own puny needs, and who has no 
concern for the material and spiritual freedom of millions ! 

fn recent times the thing which first mo.st strongly .appealed 
to the Muslim East was the supremacy of the West on the 
battle-field. No Muslim army was sulTered any more to extend 
the borders of dar-ul -1 slam , may, the greatest Muslim jKtwer of 
modern times, the Ottomans, had to give way steadily before 
the forward march of their subject races. The Turkish armies 
were gradually withdraw n froii’ the Balkans, and at the same 
time the Turki.sh government h;st hold on their Muslim subjects 
in Arabia as well. Thousands of Anatolian Turks who lie 
buried in the s.ina.s of Hidjaz had fought to restore order and 
maintain the rule 'd the caliph among the very jr.-ople to whom 
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Islam had been revealed. The Muslim Turks waged war on 
behalf of “Islam” against the non-Muslim Slavs of the Balkan 
as well as against the Muslim Arabs of Arabia. Was not 
“Islam” in these wars simply identified with the dynastic 
ambitions of the Ottomans against the interest of both the 
Turkisli as well as the Arabic jxiople? The M*uslim subjects 
of the Ottoman Umpire were forced to live in ignorance and 
ixnerty, sliut out from the facilities offered by nnxlern science, 
heavily ta.xcd, and slauglitered in wairs which did not concern 
them, to serve the purpose of their rulers. 

Those Muslims who had slipped under foreign rule slowly 
acquired a greater freedom and a better economic status than 
their “liappier” brethren inside tlie han'zal-ul-lslam . They 
came into contact witli luiropean civilisation and ob-served with 
grief that the “frengees” succeeded better in all pursuits of 
life, and niainlaiued a higher standard of living. Travellers 
and students who visited Ihiropc and observed its prosperity 
leturned with a sting in their heart, a burning reproach against 
fate which had allowed “Islam” to sink so low. (It was again 
this general term “Islam” which was invoked; it was “Islam” 
which el'’)ccl after its high flow during the conquests, the court 
of Baghcl.id, the ]);ilaces of Spain, the (lha/.nevis, Timnrides, 
Sulcv rains, aiicl the rest.) They ccnnplaincd about the petrifica- 
tion (if the Idjlilnui MtiUdk which lay dead, |)ast resuscitation, 
and Ulemas were iilaincd for this de])loral)le decay. It is in- 
herent in Islamic doctrine to iKdieve that Muslims owe all their 
diieetions on life’s thorny jiath to revelation. Nhiturally the 
discontented jieojile could t.'iink of nothing else but an incorrect 
exposition and an eiaoneous interpretation of the Holy Book 
as the (/Illy c.iuse of the e\il. 'Phe real causes of the evil, 
manifold and \arious as they were, were not analysed or 
exa.mined carefully, but were all lumped together under a single 
formula by a procedure which Comte would surely have 
relegated to the theological stage of human jirogress. 

Islamic theology contemplates the whole of the universe and 
all its phenomena to Ix' subject fi) the pre-ordained decision of a 
tribunal consisting of the Holy Rook, the traditions, and the 
comsent of Gcxl-fearing scholars (idjnui'). No achievement of 
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the human intellect could escape the imprimatur of this mental 
tribunal which controlled and supervised all worldly phenomena 
from a theological point of view firmly rooted in time-honoured 
traditions. All innovations had to be submitted to the examina- 
tion of this unseen tribunal working by its own peculiar instinct. 
This secured a strong safe-guard against radicalism, and acted 
as a strong barrier, very sympathetic to rulers, against the 
democratization of Muslim states. Innovations unknown at the 
time of primitive Islam had to be legalised from time to time 
so that they might not be looked uixm as heresies (bid’a). For 
example, the lithography of the Koran and the printing-press 
were formallv declared lawful by a religious degree (faiwa) in 
T729. 

In Arabia itself the divergence between a liberal interjircta- 
tion of the word and a narrow and literal inter])rctation was 
insurmountable. We may trace here the influence of climatic 
and geographic conditions lx*sidcs certain factors of a .social 
character. The literal interpretation has been confined to the 
torrid and arid zone of Arabia, where the scanty crop of the 
soil has been reflected in the droughty thoughts and emotions 
brouglit forth by its theologi.ins. The inspiration for ]irogress 
in Islamic culture came from outside Arabia and had its origin 
in non-Arab .sources. 

A chanicteristic example of the reaition against a liln-ral 
interpretation of Islamic doctrine may be seen in the jmritan 
Ibn Taymiya (died 1321^) with the full name : Taki-addin, a 
Syrian jiolemic who repre.sented the narrowest formalism of 
Semitic Islam. He had eyes for nothing but rigid forms and 
enforced an nneompromising formalism against the frei-r and 
loftier sjiecnlative methods of Al-Ashari and ('ihazali. lie sjieiit 
his whole life in j)ro.secuting heresies and denied any value to 
the progressive sfhrit of learning. He was a prndant to that 
muedhin who in his rapture over the unity of God exclaimed 
bewildered after chanting tiio edhdn : “O Grxl Almighty, for- 
give me that I pronounce Your Name immediately after the 
name of a mortal!” Ibn Taimiya waged a relentless war 
against indi’- idualism, against the my.stic fraternities of the 
Sufis, disa'oweu casuistic nlerpcrtations in juris])rudcnce and 
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went so fur in his I'igid monotheism as to proscribe the honours 
rendered to the memory of the Prophet, and discountenanced 
visits to the tombs of saints. He led the life of an ascetic of 
the austerest stamp, but in his extreme iconoclasm and narrow 
bigotry was thoroughly honest. He spent the greater part of 
his li fe in the prisons of Cairo and Damascus where orthodoxy 
had coniined him, and died not yielding in the slightest degree 
regarding the austere doctrines which he taught and adhered 
to til] his death. Plis disciple Ibn Kayim al-Djauziya continued 
the work of intransigent puritauism and reaction. By the irony 
of fate both are being cited and e.xalted after the lapse of live 
centuries by the reactionary Wahhabis who swear by their 
tenets, and by the Mu.slim modernists who are republishing for- 
gotten treatises in which Ihn Taiiniya had drawn his sword 
against the su])erstiti<jns introdneed into Islam {As-scUini al- 
))uisliU). Ibn Taimiya who was an implacable foe to the cult of 
tombs was himself buried in the cemetery of Sufis, and his tomb 
;s to-day an object of re\ erential homage of countless \ isitors ! 

The sei'ining contradictimi is easily resolved. Ibn Taimiya 
represents in the eyes of the Wahhabis a return to Arabian 
Islam in its jirisliue purity, a return to the religion which was 
I riginally ixaealed in the Arabic tongue, a return to the Arabic 
spirit as yet de\oid of innovations (hid’d) and inter])retations of 
foreign extraction and foreign influence. Modernists on the other 
band in all countries of the past take their stand on the roots of 
their own culture, and regard all foreign influences as corruption. 
Nationalism has become a watch-word in every man’s laud, 
and in its raptunnis exultation it lias succeeded in combining 
the most hetc'rogeneous elements. Wahhabism and extreme 
nationalism Ixhli accept the same formula : ‘‘Return to our own, 
oust foreign intrusion” ! 

Wbihhabism had its origin in the de.sert.s of Arabia which 
from time immemorial has Ix'en the haunt of highwaymen and 
nomads who tolerated no rule or sexual organisation other than 
their own ancestral cu.stoms. Kven Islam could only temporari- 
ly combine them into unstable groups or incite them to unite for 
a raid. The moral teaching of I. slam took nx)t only m the heart 
of the t()wns-]x'o])le. The Bedouins continued their blood-feuds, 
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and their history remained practically the same everlastinjf story 
of tribal jealousy and consequent wars as it was before the 
advent of the Prophet. As it was the duty of the caliph to 
safe-guard the passage to the Holy-Cities, the Western coast- 
routes were more or less under his control. The Ottomans, as 
holders of the caliphate on no othe rright than that of being 
the most powerful Muslim rulers, thought it cs.senti.'il to main- 
tain their authority by the protection of the Holy Cities and 
the pilgrim-routes. But in every other respect Arabia remained 
practically independent of the Turkish government. The great 
Sherifs of Mecca who pos.sessed a nominal ecclesiastic sovereign- 
ty were as ])owerIcss politically as the Turkish government, and 
were unable to control the tribes of the de.serts. 

The inhabitants of towns or oa.ses mostly belonged t(j the 
most conservative and rigid of the four orthodox sects : that of 
Ibn Hanbal, while Itast-Arabia sheltered some Slialiites, the 
coast of Kuweit .some Malikites, and .some oases of the Itast 
even a few Shiites who were the remnants of Carmathian .sects. 
Economically the whole country was destitute. Xot eveit a 
slowly increasing population could thrive on its .soil, and a 
constant eflux into Mesopotamia and vSyria just served to keep 
the remainder ])ractically on the lx)rder-line of .star\ati(m. 

As the economic conditions remained stationary, the social 
conditions have also remained practically unchanged since the 
time of the Prophet. In Arabia the historian has the rare 
c pportunity to study the original .social conditions petrified in 
their original sui roundings, as time seems to have slumbered 
in the desert. M^xlern Arabian historv often seems to be 
simply a juirage reflected from the past. Romantic figures of 
history still rise out of this land in ancient garment with an 
.ancient .speech, and, like a .spectre, hover on the Ixirderland of 
Piuropean civilization. In recent years Arabian nationalism has 
found expression in the ; \ivcd dwtrines of Ibn Taimiya, 
from which Mohammed Ibn Abdul- Whdihab (1703- 1791) drew 
his inspiration. 

Ibn Abdul 'Vahhab was born at Uvaina, a .small town in 
Nadjd. His father’s name, who was a Hambalite ulema, al- 
though he M.:‘< f.ir f’'f)m beini; in accord with tin. teaihings of 
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his son, gave the appellation to the movement. Wahhabi is 
more or less a nickname in Arabia; they call themselves 
Muwahhidun or monotheists, hereby expressing the core of 
their doctrine. 

Muhammad went through the usual curriculum of Islamic 
studies. He i)robably develojied his enthusiasm for the teach- 
ings of Ibu Tainiiya at Medina, where he lived for some time. 
After the death of liis father in 1740 he started to preach his 
doctrines publicU'. He denounced all luxury in outward and 
inward life. He railed at the cult of offering homage to human 
Ix'ings and to their graves. He reproached mysticism for its 
indillerrence to the Holy Law. The veneration of saints was 
abominable to him iu any form. He did not recognise the 
consent ol human autliority in the interpretation of the Holy 
Word and preaclied the return to the two only sources of revela- 
tion : Koran and the primitive Sunna. “Ye have the book and 
the sunna”, he .said, “study the word of God and act in ac- 
cordance witli it even if the majority of men disagrees with 
you.” He j)ro.scribcd all speculative explanation in exegesis 
and jurisprudence and adhered, like the Zahirites, to the literal 
.sen.se of the Koran and the traditons. He rejected all in- 
no\’ation.s by which Islam had tried to adapt it.sclf to changing 
conditions, and waged an implacable war against all laxities 
introduced by the nuindane spirit at the co.st of the primitive 
austerity. 

'Fhe Ottoman Sultan Murad IV, like other Luropcan 
monarchs of his time, pn .wrilx.*d the u.se and enjoyment of 
tobacco-smoking. The Turki.sh Sultan added coffee drinking 
to the list. S]x*cial decrees of the nni/’/i which were passed 
later to relea.se lK)th from the anathema were ba.sed on public 
opinion of the learned. Il)n Alxlul Wahhab refused to recogni.se 
the legality of tliis decree, and made further additions to the 
prohibited hid\i : music, silk-dress, gold and silver jewels. 
In accordance with the ])rimiti\e tiaidition he approved of istiskd, 
the prayer tendered to (nxl for rain in drought, but on the other 
hand, he strictly prohibited .iny pra\er at the tomb of the saint 
or of the Prophet. He did not go so far as to prohibit the visit 
to the tomb but he forbade any prayer there. 
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The teaching of Ibn Abdul Wahhab roused anxiety even 
among the Hanbalites of Arabia. The pious conservativc.s pro- 
bably sympathised with the tendency of his doctrines, but the 
insistence on the practice of the puritan tenets frightened those 
who daily indulged in their transgressions. For Ibn Abdul 
Wahhab was by no means a man of theory, he insisted on 
putting into practice whatev er he taught. He opposed the usurers 
and the oppressors of Muslims, against whom he directed the 
powerful weapon of his fiery eloquence. He was applauded by the 
common people but secretl3' feared by the big personages, who 
finding his intrepid sermons inconvenient in many wav's tried 
to expose and brand him as heterodox. He in his turn delivered 
a heavy blow against the authority of the ulemas by branding 
them as kafirs, and preached the holy war against them in 
return. In sjjite of ail this apparent aggressiveness he strictly 
adhered to the code of morals as laid down in the Koran and 
Hadith. He regarded all duties enjoined in the scriptures as 
incumbent on himself, and considered himself nothing more than 
an obedient, humble servant of the unscrntinizable greatness 
of God. He never wearied in repeating the admonition : “Do 
not accept a single word uttered by me unless v'ou are convinced 
of its truth; I do not pretend to lx* infallible.” 

In 1744, owing to the persecution of the ulemas, he was 
forced to seek refuge at Dariyya, in the house of the I'imir 
Mohammed Ibn Sa’ud, and from this time the theological 
controversy entered on a political phase. Ibn Sa’ud agreed to 
become his jxitron, and concluded a pact with him. The reli- 
gious propagandist had now gained the support of an executive 
authority (ashdb iis-seyj) behind him. Those who believed on 
their own account were invited to defend the faith, tho.se who 
hesitated were bought over by the prosj)ect of booty, those who 
resisted were forced by intimidation. The bloiKl feuds of the 
Bedouins ,vere forbidden 01 restrained, and their restless energy 
was directed against the kafirs, at least those wliom Ibn Sa’ud 
and the Wahhabis regarded as such. 

The new movement proceeded on parallel lines to its jjre- 
decessor’s in the 6th century. No other line of advance was 
possible. The state, in accordance with the Wahhabi doc- 
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trine, exacted one-iiftli of the booty, and also collected the 
zakdt or religious taxes from the believers. It converted the 
inhabitants of the rebellions province of Kasim into tenants on 
the j)rinciple of kharddj. The Ai'abia of the 7th century 
revived again. The state was based on the array, and this had 
to be kept busy to secure its inaintainance. The nomads of 
Arabia always eager to join promising movements, got interested 
in Wahhabism, and pros])ects of booty soon attracted the 
Bedouins of Central and East Arabia to the camp of Sa’ud. 
Towards the end of the i8th century Sa’ud and his Wahhabis 
became the greatest power in the jieninsula. They started 
Juirassing the pilgrims of Mecca, and robbing the presents of 
the Sultans. Then they attacked the Shia communities, and 
pillaged their sanctuaries at Nadjaf and Kerbela. In 1803 and 
thew succeeded, after repeated attempts, to ca])ture Mecca 
and Medina. A remarkable change now took place. The 
ulemas of the sacred cities, where the Prophet was born, where 
the Word of God was revealed and where Muslim ]uetv had up- 
lield, aeainst threats of death, the teaching and exam])le of the 
Prophet, were constrained to acknowledge their f)\vn takfeer, a 
coufi-s.sinn tliat they liad hitherto followed the jiath of infidelity ! 
History repeatcal itself e\en to its details. The iconot'lastic 
zeal of the Wahhabis destroyed the mausoleums and cupolas 
erected o\cr the graves, and removed the heavy embroidered 
.silk carpets of the Ka’ba. In Medina rapacious hands were 
not .stayed by icxercucc for the tomb of the Prophet himself, 
which was roblKal of its ticasurcs hoarded up throurh centuries. 
The ulemas cowed by the tiikfccr flung at their heads were 
powerless against this vandalism. The Wahhabis continued to 
rob the pilgrims foi years, and then finally brought about the 
suspension of Had} (the pilgrimage to TMcccaj altogether. 

Encouraged by their unthwarted success, hordes of .Arabs 
pressed northward into Syria and Alesopotamia. The Otto- 
mans were ])owerless .igairst Sa’ud, aiul were forced to entrust 
the jiacification of Arabia to the Pasha of Egypt, the mighty 
Muhamm.id Ali. It was not .an easy task. Desert warfare has 
proved diflienlt for even the best organised armies, and without 
great strategical foresight has never led to tangible results. It 
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is this peculiarity of the desert which has proved so embarrassing 
to modern armies, and not any inherent mystery, that has pre- 
served some doctrines so successfully for years. The campaign 
of the Egyptians resulted in serious reverses until they had re- 
course to more glittering weapons than the sword. Money was 
set rolling amidst the Bedouins who, as in the time of the Pro- 
phet, had greater faith in gold than in sacred doctrines. The 
capital of Abdullah Sa’ud at Dariyya was stormed in 1818, and 
the Emir and some leaders of the Wahhabis were taken pri.soner 
and sent to Constantinople where the3’ were executed. 

This was a hard blow to Wahhabism. The family of 
Sa’nd first retired to Riyad, then to Kuweit on the Persian 
Gulf, as thev could not withstand the rivalrv’ of their old f(x;s, 
the Ibn Rasheed of Mount Shammar. The jealousy between 
the luiropoan Powers with their antangonistic policies now 
began to be felt in the waterless deserts where family s(pial)bles 
and tribal feuds had Ix^en so long the onl\' moti\es of a wearv- 
-some histoiy. Still, just as the Abessvnian march on Mecca 
in the memorable year of the elephant in the (ith century marked 
the final explosion of the tension between the Sassanian and the 
B\'zantinc empires, so in the Ix'ginning of the aoth century the 
inain.spring of events in Arabia was set in Central Europe. 

The extension of the political influence of German v o\ei' 
Turkey, which found its economic ex])ression in the building of 
the Baghdad railwav' stretching out its feelers of imperialism 
towards the Persian Gulf, created a new situation. The British 
Government looked for allies in Arabia against the 'furho- 
Germanic alliance. In the 6th centurv the situation had been 
exactU' similar. The Bj'zantines stationed the Ghassanides in 
Syria as buffers against the Eakhmidcs of ilira who were the 
feudatories of the vSassanians. These tw'o Arab dyna.stics re- 
mained in continual conflict, and won and lost battles according 
as the fortune of warfare waxed or waned. Thev were the out- 
posts of imperial interests located thrjusands of miles away from 
head-quarters Similarl}'. fights have again been going on since 
1900 between the Rasheedis and the Sa’ndis. In the beginning 
the Rasheedis had gained the advantage. But later on Sa’nd 
invented a iii'isi efficient .'•’.i atagem. lie established several 
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camps at important spots where he assembled his Bedouins and 
drilled them in the rigid doctrine and discipline of Wahhabism, 
and also taught them the art of agriculture. He formed a 
brotherhood of reliable and trustworthy elements to serve as a 
nucleus for fresh organisations. The Turks weakened by their 
defeat in the Balkan war were obliged to maintain a passive 
attitude in Arabia. Long before the 'inarcia su Kama the 
Wahhabi fasno was created. They had their national pride, 
their rigid national creed devoid of all influences of foreign 
origin, and a national-religious esprit de corps which acknow- 
ledged implicit obedience to one idea and to one master. They 
even had their own distinct uniform — a counterpart to the black- 
shirts of Mussolini — a white garment and a white turban. 

The brotherhood of Wahhabis, known as the I'klunvwat, 
was a military’ organisation ready to strike at anv moment. 
Characteristically enough, like the first communities of Islam 
in the ()th century, the Ukhuwwat docs not recognise tribal 
organisation. It is an organisation of .^Vrabs, irrespective of 
tribal adherence, guided by the jiristine ideals of Islam. 

'file shrewdness of Sa’ud realised its coveted fruits. In 
1921 he defeated his old rival Ibn Rasheed, and massacred his 
family. In 102.1 victoriously entered Taif and Mecca from 
whe e Hussain Ibn ;\li the great sherif and caliph had fled, 
d'he kingdom of Iladja/ cea.sed to exist. A new sultanate, that 
()• Sa’ud, an inde])cndent Arabic state, stepiied again on to the 
stage of history. Its intransigenev in matters religious aud 
nation, al and its attitude towards foreign politics has found 
many adherents abroad. In India the Sahifiya (conservatives) 
or A III ul-lliidith (tradilionalist.s) are more or less ius])ircd by 
Wahhabite tendencies. 

The reactionary con.sciwatism of the Wahhabis has sufl'ered 
the .same check at the out.set of its political career as .all re- 
actionary movements do : they cannot stay the wheel of time 
which gradually wears off the rough crudities of doctrinal harsh- 
ness. After the first fury of iconoclasm had spent itself the 
Wahhabis develotred a more moderate attitude towards the sanc- 
tuaries. The tombs were still demolished and some of the 
inezdrs of saints were declaied apocryphal, but the treasures of 
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the mausoleum of the Prophet were spared. As Sultau Abdul 
Aziz ibn Sa’ud haj^pens to be a great coffee-drinker the interdic- 
tion of this be\erage has lost its force. 

Wahhabism is a militant state. It cannot remain satisfied 
with its achievements. In order to live up to the status 
which it enjoys in the M\islim world it niu.st enlarge its econo- 
Jiiic bounderies. It must and will mitigate most of its doctrinal 
rigidities in order to gain adherents outside Arabia. A mo- 
mentous step was taken towards this end by the king Sa’ud 
himself in his address to the Indian ulemas who appeared before 
him in 1925. In \"eiy moderate language he expressed his con- 
ciliatory attitude towards Sunnis. A platform was found on 
which conservative orthodox Muslims and Wahhabism nuu' 
co-operate. The possibility and feasibility of such a co-opera- 
tion was most keenly felt among Indian Muslims. Wahhabism 
represents to them a check to the spread of lvuro]x*an iiilluence 
and penetration. It represents, moreover, an Islamic state en- 
tirely independent of foreign .sovereignty. In this matter even 
Muslim modernists look with sympathy at the strengthening of 
Wahhabism, and hope to find in it a basis for the reformation 
of Islam. 

The reign of Sultan Abdul Aziz Sa’nd lias again united 
Arabia under a single ruler. By the .settlements of the Ikinrihi 
(brotherhoods) he has succeeded in making the Bedouin elements 
take to agricultural pursuits, :in achievement which is likely 
to start a new epoch in the economic history of Arabia. With 
the progress of the new economic era Wahhribism will continue 
to smooth down its doctrinal harshness which is a projection of 
the peculiar geographic configuration of Arabia, the desert land 
being the only country where it could flourish. The economic 
conquest and subjugation of the desert, the work of cultivating 
a soil hitherto barren, will open the country to the forces of 
civilization and will foster a ,riendlier attitude towards inter- 
national co-operation. Only deserts can remain isolated, and 
only deserts can shelter a .society .separated by its ancestral and 
pristine exclusiveness from the re.st of mankind. 


(To he rontimicd.) 



SYMBOLS OF RELIGION. 

By RaDH AKAMAI. MuKERJEE, M.A., Pll.D. 

Man creates an ideal world over and above the natural. 
He constantly creates images and symbols from which he seeks 
to derive as much satisfaction as he obtains from physical 
objects. Synibolisation represents the process of substituting 
relatively simple and concrete images for more complex and 
abstract ones. Rvery synilx)! which grows and lives in the in- 
dividual or the race satisfies and stabilises a complex group of 
ideas, impulses and interests. It, therefore, subserves an effective 
and satisfactory adaptation to environment and may help the 
harmonious development of personality. Tliis is the reason why 
symbols are created in every country and among every people. 

Symlx)ls also grow and decay. With the shifting of the 
intricate balance of interests, old and venerable symbols are 
given up or retained in altered forms. New creeds have 
sj)rnng nj:) on the basis of an interpretation of religious 
symbols, while wars of religion and of races liave been fought 
in the names of con dieting symbols like the Cross, the Crescent 
and the Trident. 

As a inaiCs ideas and images are moulded in tlie crucible 
of his srx'ial consciousness it is inevitable that images and sym- 
bols should vary with the social milieu. Social inheritance 
largely determines both tin* nature and the process of symbolisa- 
tion. Yet as in other fields of human expression though the 
language of symbols differs, the reality behind them is often 
one and the same, organ isiu,^ as it does similar groups of normal 
human drives. A recognition of this truth which must come 
with a chxser study of the affective and conational processes in- 
volved in synibolisation, will help to remove religious intolerance 
and prejudice, and contribute to a proper estimate of the most 
profound religions truths and experiences ol different peoples. 

Even within the same culture the same religious motif 
may satisfy different sets of impulses and interests in different 
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persons. Yet though the symbol would be differently inter- 
preted by each there need not be any cause of religious schism 
or conflict because for each, according to the level of his cons- 
ciousness, it provides a means of adaptation to the environment, 
solv'es an inner conflict, and thus helps towards the development 
of the personality. 

There are also great religious symbols, which freed from 
their context, represent profound truths that have value for 
every man irrespective of race and tradition, and have an appeal 
for humanity all over the world. The value of a religion is to 
be judged by the contribution it makes through such cosmic 
symbols to the sum total of man’s religious experience. 

Nowhere has the process of symbolisation been so exhu- 
berant as in Hinduism ; nowhere have its limits been so clearly 
demarcated by 2)hilosophical monism than here. The moot 
question is thus asked in the Uttara Gita ; 

“There can be no meditation of what is not visible. The 
visible, again, perishes. How can attention be fixed upon the 
formless God ? The conditioned personal form is oi)en to the 
objection of transiency, the unconditioned imj)ersonal form, 
again, is open to the objection of blanknc.ss. If then, both are 
objectionable, how is attention to be concentrated on God?’’ 
{Uttara Gita, 1-35). 

The Sanskrit word for meditation means ‘creating’ or 
‘causing to be’ and shows the real nature and \alue of the 
symbolisation process. The seeker after God ])rojects his feel- 
ings and interests to His symbol, to the names which he gives 
to Him, to the various art-motifs, or sacred objects which he 
associates with Him as a part of religious tradition. It is in this 
manner that the Unknowable makes itself manifest “even as 
the cow’s milk which pervades the cow’s whole system comes 
out only through her teats.’’ 

Thus in ieality the controvensy as between philosophical 
monism and dualism is resolved in the religious conscif)Usncss. 
As the Bodhasara puts it “One class worship Gcxl .saying T am 
thine’; the other worship Him sa\ing ‘I am not different from 
thee ! ’ Though there is some difference, the result ultimately is 
the same.’’ The same idea is also expressed in the Kularnava 
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Tantra where the Deity speaks : “Some seek me as the Uni- 
versal One, others seek me as the Perfect Being. Both are 
ignorant of my Reality which is devoid of either personal or 
impersonal character.” (Kularnava Tantra, 5-1-1 ro). 

As regards the symbol itself a wide latitude is given. Vyasa 
remarks somewhere “Whatever may be the object of one’s lik- 
ing, let him meditate upon that. If the mind settles upon that 
particular object it may .settle ahso elsewhere.” (But this does 
not imply that the religious man .should accept anything but a 
divine symbol, i.e., a form in which the divinity is particularly 
pleasing to him.) Indeed, the drives of men are .so different 
that there are a thousand and one varieties of symbols by which 
the Hindu seeks to fill his mind with the thought of God. Yet 
there is the unequivocal jiromisc held out by the Lord : “In the 
manner in which men seek and .serve Me, .so do I seek and 
serve men.” 

Philo.so])hically man envisages God as the Supreme Being, 
vSj)irit or Soul, but a gregarious animal as he is, he always 
craves fellowship with God. God in order to be a stable religi- 
ous object must satisfy normal human impulses. In the course 
of the long e\olutionarv j^nK'css the .social nature of man has 
been a most jwtent factor in his selection and survival. It has 
its ro(^ts deep in a j)rimarv herd-instinct which man had derived 
from his animal apprenticeship in trees and meadows. It has 
been modified and transfigured by a variety of .scx'ial institutions 
which man has built up to .sati.sfy this elemental drive. For 
this reason also, man seeks God not as mere abstraction in the 
cold drv light of reason and knowledge, but as a friend and 
companion, as father and mother and e\cn in the tenderest man- 
woman relation. We read in the Srnti • 

( 3 r, again, we read in the Bhagavat (lita : God is the bather. 
Mother and Creator of the World. 

The search for God through impulses and desires is an in- 
evitable inner adjustment and it is as old as the history of man 
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himself. The primitive man sought to establish a cloi^e rela- 
tionship with mountains and rivers, with animal guardian spirits 
and totems. The mystic through all the ages has sought com- 
munion with God and experienced most tender joys and sorrows 
in his intercourse with Him. The eternal hunger for com- 
panionship underlies the Stoic Conception of the Friend. “We 
are gregarious animals;” Gilbert Murray says, “our ancestors 
have been such for countless ages. We cahnot help looking out on 
the' world as gregarious animals do; we see it in terms of 
humanity and fellowship. . . . And it may be, it may very 
possibly be, that, in the matter of this Friend behind pheno- 
mena, our own yearning and our almost ineradicable instinctive 
conviction, since they are certainly not founded on either reason 
or observation, are in origin the groping of a lonely-souled 
gregarious animal to find its herd or its herd-leader in the great 
spaces between the stars.” 

The Hebrew scriptures say that God made man in his own 
image. The history of eastern religions shows that man has 
created God also in his own image. But this tendencj' must not 
be dismissed as incompatible with the worship of God in Spirit 
and in Truth. For in reality it rei)resents a process of sym- 
bolisation which brings a1x)ut a communion witli Personal God 
through one’s normal impulses and desires. 

The process of .symbolisation lias attracted attention in con- 
temporary ])sychological literature. Jung regards a symbol as 
an expression for that of which no rational account can be given 
at the time when the s\unbol possesses its highest value. It 
thus gives an indication of the general direction which life, in- 
dividual or social, is likely to follow. At a later date, or for a 
generation for whom a certain symbol has ceased to be vital, 
it may be possible to find another expression — as for example, 
an intelligible account — of wh-at the .symbol originally implied 
or indicated. But in .so far as any kind of additional expression 
becomes possible, it implies that the .symbol has already become 
to that extent clevitali.sed. According to Jung, the way in which 
St. Paul and the early mystical speculators handled the symbol 
of the Cross shows that for them it was a living symbol which 
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represented the inexpressible in an unsurpassable way. (2) A 
recent writer regards the symbol as something placed over 
against the conscious standpoint. Or, rather, the image or the 
phantasy, in all the fullness of its emotional resonance and with 
all the apparent thought content through which it may have 
been elaborated, becomes a symbol through the adoption by 
consciousness of a definite attitude towards it. Through the 
symbol, or vis-a-vis the symbol, the conscious being commits 
himself of his own choice to a certain course of conduct, life or 
experience. He does not, and cannot, fully know where he is 
being led; though knowledge may grow, from more to more, as 
he makes good each step of the way. As he advances, the sym- 
bol will change, or the imagery involved will change. The 
conception here is teleological in so far as the enrichment of life, 
or the moral individuality, is gained and secured. Tt is a teleo- 
logy in which purpose is, at the most, 'implicit, in so far as no 
intellectual formulation of aim is, or can be, achieved. The 
term ‘purpose’ is in effect misleading. For, at a later stage, 
what becomes explicit is not so much purpose or aim as realised 
value. (3) 

In the Hindu system of worship the symbol of the incar- 
nation of the Divinity is not a dead symbol or a .shadow, but a 
.symbol which by thought can be conjured up into the Divinity 
itself. From the very outset tlie devotee is enjoined to fill his 
mind with the thought that he and the Divinity are one and the 
same. Several practices are commended to get oneself gradually 
released from the immediate sensori-motor experience, and feel- 
ing. Gradually the mind is withdrawn from other ideas and 
feelings, and is wncentrated on the divine symbol. Thought 
then intervenes and di.scriminates mind and symbol, and j’et 
in this process establishes a closer and closer union of the two. 
This process is carried on to the fullest extent possible until the 
worshipper and Divinity, mind and symbol, relation is trans- 
cended. The World-body of the Divinity is then seen beyond 
the limits of space and time ; and yet interpenetrating all objects 
and experiences, all the processes of nature and history, and 

(2) Psychological Types, P. 602. 

(3) J. M. Thoburn: "Art and the Unconscious”, pp. 74-75. 
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man’s own ideas and imageries. Such experiences transcend 
space and time, and bring with them an effacement of the feeling 
of finite individuality. Divinity is realised as a process of deve- 
lopment, in which we have parallel processes of individuation 
and assimilation. Personality progresses as man, in one breath, 
scatters himself to the world around him and, in another breath, 
also absorbs it in himself, identifying himself with the aims 
and aspirations of all. 

A vivid religious experience like the above is recorded for 
us in the Bhagavad Gita. When God assumed His Universe 
Body, He became too terrible. 

“With mouths, eyes, arms, breasts multitudinous, 

I see Thee everywhere, unbounded Form, 

Beginning, middle, end, nor source of Thee, 

Infinite Lord, Infinite Form, I find.’’ 

“On every side, all-swallowing, fiery-tongued 
Thou lickest up mankind, devouring all ; 

Thy glory filleth space : the Universe 
Is burning, God, with Thy blazing rays.’’ 

But man prayed to G(xl to present Himself in “His human 
shape’’. The normal image of God is the human image. When 
man finds God as a human companion he finds greater peace and 
happiness. Thus when God showed to man His own familiar 
shape, man rejoiced ; — 

“Beholding this Thy gentle form. 

Thy human .shape, O God, 

I am collected once again. 

And have become my.self.’’ 

Similarly the Sakti Gita gives the following description of 
the Universe body of Divine Mother. 

“O ! Mother of the worlds. Thou .spreadest out in perfection 
this beginningless and endless creation ; together with the 
sportive beauty and adornment, characterised by the sentiment 
of Ivove, whose manifestation contains the flowing tide of the 
ebullitions of jov.’’ 
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“By a mere glance of Thine eye, O Mother, rise sportive 
appearances, and so do, O Goddess, there arise, I think, the 
sportive appearances of the multitudes of solar system of various 
sorts and in infinite numbers.” 

“The work of Creation, its continuance and its re-absorp- 
tion, is a mere wave of Thy sportive pleasure. Thou art able 
to create the whole in a moment. A salutation to Thee, there- 
fore, O Infinite Energy.” 

And yet the Mother, who pervades everything in the Uni- 
verse, assumes a dual form in the human relation of man and 
woman. 

“Higher than the Higli, posse.ssing a form by the highest 
principle, Thou aj)pearest glorious far excelling all the prin- 
ciples of creation ; and again through the united work of Thine 
existence and consciousness Thou personally manifest a dual 
form in the relation of the hu-sband and the wife.” 

The Formless Divinit}' embodies itself in the human image 
of man or woman, in the relation between man and man. And 
Ix’tween man and woman, human relationship is but a mani- 
festation of Divinity. Yet Divinity transcends it. It is in and 
through real religious experience, which is an all-inclusive ex- 
perience, that man can realise at once that the Perfect Being 
or God is he him.self, and that all his activities and relationships 
are extensions of this Perfect Being within the limits of space 
and time. 

There is thus a continuous dual process of the fashioning 
of Reality in human symlx)ls, and a converse activity of empty- 
ing the symljols and the sub-consciousness in order to reach the 
Realit}'. The images of God arrived at by this dual prexess are 
both real and symbolical, and the prescribed actions, signs and 
postures elicit feelings and attitudes which, constitute worship. 
Such images when they remain unchanged become gradually 
abstract and partial, and fail to satisfy human desires and aspi- 
rations. The rituals and observances in this case lose their 
meaning and fail to create and renew religious emotion. The 
mystic religionist, on the other hand, always renews the sym- 
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bols, and his rites or actions which symbolise beliefs and values 
drain fully his sub-conscious and represent the fullness of his 
personality. The mystical mind as it creates a succession of 
symbols day by day gradually leads itself, beyond its own limi- 
tations, beyond its own symbols or ebullitions of the sub- 
conscious, and beyond all relativities, to the Supreme Reality. 
All through there is the incessant activity of the interpretation 
of symbols under the full light of consciousness. And this 
process continues without end. 

The significance of interpretation in the field of mystical 
consciousness can hardly be exaggerated. Professor Royce has 
in fact advocated interpretation as a third method of gaining 
knowledge besides perception and conception. The symbol is 
moulded by human impulses in a human pattern. Through the 
interpretative process it again and again empties itself to return 
to glory as the risen Divinity. In Buddhism the Absolute is 
termed Dharma-kaya or ‘the body of Daw’, but the Absolute 
reveals himself by a process of .self-emptying in the Buddha or 
the Buddhas. Similarly in Christianity the God embodies Him- 
self by a process of self-emptying in Christ. As Buddhism con- 
ceived of a Samhhoga-kaya or glorified body of bliss in which 
after a sacrificial life, the blessed one was reinstated in glory, 
so did Christianity conceive of the Ivord returning to glory as 
the risen Christ. In Hindu worship the idea of the Formless as 
manifesting itself in aspects of Form and again dissolving all 
Form is universal. In a well-known p<jpular song sung 
throughout Northern India, we find this idea expressed with 
great sincerity : 

“How many thousands of the creators of the world are 
bom and reborn from Thee and die and return in 
Thee, O ! Eternal Person without end or beginning, 
iust as the waves ri.se from and settle down in the 
ocean.’’ 

In the Markandeya Chandi which is read in every home in 
Bengal, we learn that the body of the Divine Mother is fashioned 
by the consensus of minds of the various gods who sought her 
protection; From this body issue forth a thousand forms in 
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kaleidoscojjic succession to meet the various tribulations of the 
gods in the hands of the demons. The symbolism of the fight 
of the Divine Mother against the forces of evil represents the 
conquering march of the soul which has declared a war against 
impulses and desires. Each step of advance is marked by the 
creation of a fresh symbol which when it has outgrown its use 
destroys itself to create another. The procession of symbols 
through which man seeks to free his mind from all egoism and 
relativities never ends. The book closes with a prophetic vision 
of resurrection : 

“Whenever and wherever the forces of evil emerge and 
stand in the way of the good, there and then I shall re-incarnate 
Myself to fight tliem.’’ 

Human symbols transform God from a metaphysical 
abstraction to a human presence. They are constantly re-inter- 
preted and re-oriented to consciousne.ss by the activities of the 
my.stical life. The mystical mind in its .search for a meta- 
tjhysica.l knowledge of reality constantly destroys old hjrms and 
creates new s3inbol.s. They sometimes transcend the world of 
space and time, .sometimes enshroud it as in a veil, sometimes 
work themsehes out through the processes of nature and 
history, but again and again they reveal them.selves in human 
patterns in order that man can live aijd commune with the 
Reality as he lives and communes with his fellowmen. For 
man’s mental make-uj) has .so decreed that he can attain to 
perfect knowledge only when his impulses and feelings also are 
cleepE’^ stirred. 



TAGORE S PHALGUNF : AN INTERPRETATION. 

By P. Guha-Thakurta, M.A. (Harvard), Ph.D. (London). 


There is quite an important lapse of time between the first 
of Rabindranath Tagore’s symbolical plays, Saradotsah 
(Autumn Festival) written in 1908 and the short dramatic 
dialogues in blank verse, such as Biday-Abhisap (The Curse 
at P'arewcll) of the period between 1893 1904. In 1905, 

the Svadeshi movement came and threw Rabindranath into 
political and nationalist activities. I'roni the very beginning 
Tagore’s political attitude had been a bit puzzling l^oth to his 
countrjmien and the British people. Just on the one hand he 
has criticized his countrymen for their indifference to the 
fundamental principles of social and political reform, so on the 
other, he has condemned the British rulers for their apathy, 
lack of understanding and errors of administration. But the 
most imj)ortant and vital change that came to the poet before 
he began writing his S3unbolical dramas, was not a j^olitical 
but a religious change. It was the result of his \’iolent dis- 
illusionment with the existing conditions of Bengali life and 
thought. ‘Art for art’s sake’ which pleased liis fancies in the 
days of his vouthful apprenticeship failed to satisfv him any 
longer. He gradually began to develoj) a philosoph\' of life 
which was implicit in the earlier [K)ems of Sonar Vari (The 
doctrine of Jivan-Devatd or Jn'fr-Spirit , that is to sav, the 
immanence of universal all-abiding God in the created universe 
which was implicit in the earlier poems of Sonar-'l'ari (The 
Golden Boat), emerged into full expression in some of the poems 
of Gitanjali (Song Offerings), It should be clearly understofxl 
that Tagore’s specific philosophy of life was in the j)rocess of 
gradual development out of Uie romantic ])antheism of a young 


♦Phal/;^uni (The Cycle of Spring) took the Bengali pu])lic hy <^torm in the early 
part of 1915. It wa?; written especially B r the spring-festival of the vSantiiiikelaii 
School and was stagcu in aid of Bankura Fatnine Relief in Calcutta at the 
Jorasanko House liy the Santiniketan toys and girls in collaN>r.ition with certain 
nienihers of the -taff anrl s^nne of the Tagore fainilv. An Kngli'-h translatif»ii 
the play appeare d ia 1917. 
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poet in its different phases and his longing to get into touch with 
the mysteries of the unknown world in all its endless moods and 
expressions and further out of his strong and vigorous attempts 
to break the barriers of race and nationalism and shatter all 
narrowness and sectarianism. This philosophy first began to 
flow into his verse in amazing fecundity, thus investing what- 
ever he wrote with a kind of religious mysticism. This mysti- 
cism combined with his ever-present poetic delight in all forms 
of natural lieauty lent a wistful charm to the exquisite rendering 
in poetry and drama of all his dominant spiritual ideas and 
aspirations. Thus, after his period of political activity was 
over, he retired to his peace-retreat, ‘Santiniketan’, and devoted 
himself almost completely to literary work. To this period of 
retirement belong most of his plays of the symbolical type. 

Between Saradotsah, the first symbolical play, and 
Phalguni exists a real bond. Both are plays of the open air 
and saturated with the spirit and atmosphere of the .season. 
Both of them are allegories, cast in a dramatic form. While in 
the former the .symbolic idea does not as.sume .sufficient distinct- 
ness to clash with the uncoinentional freedom of the dramatic 
narrative, in the latter, symlxdism shrouds the whole play with 
a \eil of imagery which it is not easy to peep through. It is 
difficult to judge such plays by the ordinary rules of the stage, 
for they do not fulfil any of the conditions demanded by stage- 
craft in its accepted .sen.se nor does the dramatist make any pre- 
tensions of this .sort. These arc not dramas of circuin.stance ; 
they have been conceived .csthetically and Tagore wants them 
to be .staged jcsthetically al.so. Thus the Prelude with which 
PUalgiiui opens .sets forth in a manner the subject-matter of the 
play, and Tagore t.akes a iling at the coinentional plav-wrights 
and stage-practitioners. We di.scover that a King has fled 
from his Council-Chamber and royal duties to be in the company 
of a Poet who ha.s promised to entertain him with a play of the 
approaching spring : — 

King — ^'ery well. Poet, get read}’ with your stage-prepara- 
tions. 


*Thc quotations from this piny arc not from the poct’.s own KiiRlisIi version but 
have been translated direct from the original Bengali edition of 1916, 
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Poet — ^No, Your Majesty, we are going to do it without any 
preparations. Truth looks tawdry when she is dressed up. 

King — But, the scenery — 

Poet — We don’t need any scenery. The only background 
we need is the background of mind. On it we are going to 
create a picture, by passing over it the brush of music. 

King — So you have songs in the play ? 

Poet — Yes, Your Majesty. The door of each act will be 
opened by the key of song. 

King — What are the songs about? 

Poet — For instance, the Disrobing of Winter. 

King — But, Poet, there is nothing aboxit that in mytho- 
logy. 

Poet — In the world-nn'th, this song comes round in its 
turn. In the play of seasons, the \ear is stripped of the dis- 
guise that it wore as Old Winter, and is revealed as the figure 
of Spring, so that we see that it is the old that ever becomes 
new. 

King — So much for the songs — what about the rest of the 
jday ? 

Poet — Oh, that’s all about life. 

King — What do you mean? 

Poet — There’s a band of young folk, running after an Old 
Man. They have made a wager that tliey’ll catch him. When 
they get inside a cave and catch him, tliey see — 

King — See what ? 

Poet — Ah, that will all come out in good time. 

King — But I don’t understand. Do your .songs and tlie 
drama deal with different subjects? 

Poet — No, Your Majesty. The game that Spring plays 
in the World of Nature is one and the same with the game of 
Youth in human life. I have simply stolen the idea from the 
hTical drama of the World-Poet. 

After the Prelude is over, the Poet sends a call into 
the air, which is immediately answered by the Heralds of 
Spring. The rustling Bamboo (represented by a little girl 
.standing Ix-hinn it) sings : ‘O wind of the .south, wandering 

•See Phalguni (jie >Ii Eiution, 1916), pp. 17-18. 
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wind, swing me, sway me, softly — set my fresh young leaves 
a-rustling round me in their rapture;’ the Birds sing, each 
from its nest (a troop of girls dancing represent the Birds) ; 
‘The sky has flooded me with sunshine and I will flood the sky 
with songs. Then the flowering Tree (disclosed among the 
branches of trees are boys representing the flowers) sings to 
the stream : ‘O streamlet, running swiftly, madly — I, the 
chanipah tree stand ever still and cannot sleep for the fragrance 
of my flowei's.’f The song-imelude ushers in the morning. A 
band of youths enter and sing : ‘O brother, see the fire of 
April leaps from wood to wood, from branch to branch, on 
flower and fruit, from leaf to leaf.’ A dialogue follows between 
the \"ouths and Dada, the philosopher. They make fun of his 
wi.se counsel and his attempts at poetiy. He tells them to 
l>eha\-e themselves, and says he wonders if ever they will grow 
up. But the boys are out for fun and have no respect for age. 
The3’ go off in search of the Old Man whom they must find to 
make their festival complete. 

A second song-prelude now begins. W’e find the Spring’s 
Heralds stripping Winter of the garb of old age. W'inter asks 
leave to go. The youths re-appear and ask the ferr\'-man aboiit 
the Old Man. But he does not know where he is nor does the 
watchman who now comes on the scene. The whole ncigliboiir- 
hood thinks that the bovs are raving mad. It is mid-dav. The 
Heralds of Spring sing again as Winter is being unmasked and 
his hidden vonth is about to be di.sclosed. I{vening comes. 
And still the \ ouths have not found the Old Man, but the\^ have 
not lost heart. The blind minstrel (Baitl) comes and tells them 
that he can tliul the ( )ld Alan for them. They follow him as 
he walks out ap])ealing in his .song to his muse to lead him 
aright. As another song-[jrclude opens the next scene which 
shows us the entrance to the ca\e, there enters a troop of 
blossoming flowers who introduce themsches in a song. Winter 
is now fully revealed as Spring and a jostling crowd of new 
leaves and flowers surround him and sing. Beauty' welcomes 
him as a soldier-boy who has ju.st won life at death’s gate. 

*Tlie sky has filled me with lip:ht, T will fill the .sky with 

i*0 river, mad with the impetuosity of thy own spcctl, I am iho sldl cJhi*upak 
tree, sleepless v.ith the fragranee oi niy ilowers. 
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Night falls. The youths re-enter but without their leader, 
Chaudrahas. They are sad at heart, for their search has been 
fruitless. Where has the Minstrel brought them? The 
Ministrel strikes his lute and sings. He tells them to wait 
for Chandrahas there in front of the cave and Chandrahas will 
come presently. A ray of light illumines the mouth of the 
cave and Chandrahas conies and is welcomed with joy. But has 
he found the Old Man — the eternal Old Man of the world? 
He does not know, he cannot say. Thus youth has to own 
defeat, because there is 110 Old Man ; he is a fiction, a myth 
for youth alone is real. It is day again. The sun has risen. 
Spring’s festival has begun. All join in dancing and burst out 
into an ecstacy of song. Spring has awakened. 

The play is not a mere phantasy coloured by beautiful 
imagery and made melodious with songs. It is a serious work 
of art and raises a number of inteiesting problems. The real 
meaning underlying it is not merely an intellectual problem, 
lying hidden under an elaborately worked allegory. Neither 
IS it revealed to us as an ethical problem conveyed by means of 
didacticism; because Tagore titterly dislikes the idea of preach- 
ing spritual or moral doctrines through .some mystical .symbol- 
ism fastened upon his work. The truth of the matter is that 
the inner meaning of Tagore caniKh he grasped by the senses ; 
it has to be felt and understood emotionally. In this play as 
in others, it is the permeating idea that matters as in such 
European symbolistic plays as Gerhart Hauptmann’s IliUinless 
Himmelfahrt and August Strindberg’s Dream Play. 
This inner idea is, as it were, a jiart of universal emotion, 
functioning not in the grosser world of matter but in the realm 
of spirit. That is exactly why the poet is .so impatient with 
men who find it necessary to extricate a meaning from his plays. 
He hints at this specifically in the following passage from the 
Prelude to the play : 

King — Shall I be able to follow the meaning of what you 
have written ? 

Poet — No, Your Maje.sty. W'hat a poet writes is not 
intended to ha' e any meaning. 

King — What then ? 
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Poet — Wliat’s written is to be accepted just as it is. I 
told you this is all like a tune on a flute — not something that’s 
to be understood but just a sound. 

King — What do you mean, Poet? Is there no philosophy 
in it? 

Poet — Not a bit. 

King — What does it say then? 

Poet — It just says “Here am I : Does Your Majesty know 
the meaning of the lirst cry of the new-born child? All of a 
sudden the infant hears the cry of the water and the earth and 
the sky calling him on evciy hand and saying “Here am 1 
and his tiny little heart hears them and answers, “Here am I 
My poem is like the cry of the new-born babe. It is the .soul’s 
response to the call of the univei'se. 

King — Nothing more than that? 

Poet — No, nothing more. The soul in my song cries out — 
“In joy and sorrow, in work and rest, in life and death, in 
victory and defeat, in this world and the next, hail O ‘Here 
am r : O joyous ‘Here am I :’ all hail :’’ 

King — Well i)oet. I can assure you, if your play has not 
got any philosophy in it, it won’t pass muster now-a-days. 

Poet — That’s quite true. Your Majesty. The modern folk 
in the.se d.ty.s are much keener on acquiring than on under- 
standing. They are clever, you .see.* 

At the risk of falling under the condemnation of the poet 
as too clever, one may perhaps venture to sugge.st that what 
mo.st people will .see in the play is .something of this .sort. 
Youth is eternal and ever victorious. It is always on the move, 
but it has more than mere movement. To quote from the play 
itself : “If youth had nothing in its movement but mere spright- 
liness, it would become parched and withered. In its movement 
there are tears as well ; and that’s why it keeps .so fresh and 
green. When we come into the world we hear it saying not 
only ‘Lot me have’ but ‘Let me surrender.’ In the twilight of 
creation, ‘Let me have’ was wedded to ‘Let me surrender.’ 
Once this bond of union between them is broken, all is ruined. ’’f 

*See Phal.i;uni (Bengnli Edition, 1916', i>p. 17-18. 

t'l’id. p. 67. 
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So winter and spring, youth and age are only complementary 
parts of the one and the same cosmic force which constitutes 
the universe and the eternal law of getting and surrendering 
binds them all together in a harmonic chain. In the destruc- 
tion of the present lies the promise of the future and in the 
eternal struggle for beauty and perfection lies the promise of 
fulfilment. The old is forever new. 

The play taken as a dramatic picture reminds me very 
much of a leaping calf I once saw sculptured on a Minoan vase 
of ancient Crete. It is not an ordinary calf. It is drawn with 
such zest and animation of life that it ceases to be real in a 
physical sense. It is a symbol of youth. It is spring. It 
moves the mind like the sprightly rhythm of some of the 
dance-tunes of Bach and the leaping Polonaises of Liszt and 
the mazurkas and waltzes of Chopin. So also does the leaping 
beauty of this exquisitely youthful play Phalgiini. It cannot 
be grasped by the logic of common sense for it takes our 
mind away from all plausibility and makes us see, hear and 
feel more than we are able to see, hear and feel in an ordinary 
sense. It is born of an irresistible inner necessity in the mind 
of the artist which has impelled him to feel inten.sely and think 
deeply and then express his feelings and ideas sincerely. Mucli 
of the pla}^ may be dismissed as mere vei'bal jugglery and 
display of technical skill, but the picture of eternal, undying, 
leaping, advancing youth is full of an etliereal and spiritual 
beauty that stirs one in the innermost recesses of one’s being. 
Most of the charm of this beautiful picture must inevitably be 
lost save to one witnessing a performance of the play it.self. 



THE SELF AND THE SOUL IN ISLAMIC 
PHILOSOPHY 

By Wahkd Hosain, m.a., b.l., Calcutta. 

I. Introduction. 

It is diflicult to obtain a clear idea of the view of the 
Shari*at regarding the Soul and its nature. The difficulty arises 
from the fact that the Holy Quran has very little to say in 
this connection ; and Muslim theologians and commentators o? 
the Qilran arc also reticent and have not discussed the subject 
in detail. Most of them hold that it was not the intention of 
the Shari*at to reveal the mystery of the soul and that this 
mystery cam lx; grasped only by persons endowed with special 
powers. 

Imam Gha/ali discussing the nature of the soul in the 
Kimiya-i-Sa\iat (Book i, Discourse i) says: 

‘‘What is the soul and what arc its special qualities? The Shart'af 
docs not permit us to ^ness any answer to this (|ucstion? It was there- 
fore that the Prophet did not give any account of it.’* He continues, 
“to know this is a very diflicult thing. No permission is given to 
describe its nature, nor do».s it .seem necessary to know it when one has 
only ju.st conimenccd the journey on the road of Truth and Religion. 
With sclf-cxertion, self-denial and self-sacrifice, under certain prescribed 
conditions, this knowledge can be acquired intuitively without any other 
person’s held.’*(l) 


II. Titk Vikw ok tttk Quran RKGARniNu the “Sklk.’’ 

The Holy Qfiran makes a distinction l>etwcen the soul 
(n1J2) and the self (mifs). The “Self’’ (nafs) is often identified 
with the individuality of man, i.e., the sum total of his indivi- 


(U Woulvi Mohammnd Ali has ^^ritten “It is a well-knmvn fnrt the 

knowledge of the soul is intuitive (necessnrv), and the hninan intclligenrc (Aqi-i- 
Tnsan) is nnahle to comprehend its Many have been the eon lect ares on 

this Txnnt, both bv believers (Muslims) and non-believers; but none lias been able 
to solve the (lucstion proposed bv Nndir-bin-TTarith to the Apostle of God in a better 
'vay than that ‘the s ml heloiigeth to that aGucIi (i.r.. the creation of which) my 
Lord ef)innjanded’.” (I’/ic Tcuc^tinpis of Islam, p. 5). 
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dual characteristics, but it is not always used in the sense of an 
individual man. A distinction is made between man and his 
“self” as will be clear from the following verses of the Quran : 

“We created man, and We know what his nafs (self or ego) 
whispereth within him.” (50:). 

“1 swear by the nafs (self), and Him who completely 
sets it right and inspires into the same its faculty of distinguish- 
ing, and the power of choosing wickedness and piety. Now 
he who has purified the same (nafs) is happy, and he who 
corrupted it is miserable”(2) (91 : 7-10). 

There are passages in the Qfiran which indicates that the 
ego in its undeveloped and unpurified condition is the nafs 
(self) ; but the self in its purified and developed condition is 
referred to as the soul. 

Further, the soul is, in some instances, identified with the 
spirit of God, and is .spoken of as the divine soul (ruh-nl-quds). 
But it appears that a certain amount of confusion has crept 
into translations and commentaries of the Quran as the distinc- 
tion between the use of the terms — “.self” (nafs) and “soul” 
(nih) was not always obser\ed. 

The different stages of the self. — The Quran refers to three 
different states of the “self” (nafs) or the stages of life tlirough 
which the “self” (nafs) of a man passes in the process of its 
spiritual development, viz., the physical, the moral, and the 
spiritual. 

In the first or the physical state of nafs, the self is rebelli- 
ous and impatient of moral restraint ; if it is allowed to have 
its own wa}', it leads the man to inequities and vices. The 
self in this condition is called nafs-i-ammdra, i.e., the uncon- 
trolled self prone to evil. The Quran says : — “The self (na/.s) 
of a man tends towards e\ il except of those on whom thy Lord 
shall show mercy; for th\^ Lord is gracious and merciful.” 
(12 .’53). In this passage the natural tendency of the self or 
ego in its undeveloped condition is referred to as inclining 
towards evil. 


( 2 ) >rark tb<* n‘!e of nafs in two different senses in the above two passagc.s. In 
llic first 7 mcaii.s the lower iiiiture of man. In the setc-iui 

nafs means the soul. 
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The self passes into the second or the moral state when a 
man puts a restraint upon his inclinations, and controls his 
desires and passions. His self {iiafs) is then purified and 
becomes endowed with higher moral qualities. If he trans- 
gresses the bounds of morality, or deviates from the path of 
virtue, his self (nafs) now accuses him of the dereliction of his 
duty, and upbraids him for his deviation from the virtuous 
path. This second state is known in the terminology of the 
Quran as nafs-i-lawwdma, i.e., the self-accusing ego. It actual- 
ly protects the man from sin. For example in the passage 
already quoted we have the j^hrase : “I swear by the nafs (self) 
which accuses itself.” The ego is now conscious of what is 
right and what is wrong and the self (nafs) accuses itself in 
cases of transgression. On the one hand the self puts a res- 
traint on lower desires, evil propensities and base passions, and 
on the other it strives after moral excellence and perfection. 

In the third or the spiritual state of nafs the “self” rises 
from the moral to the spiritual plane. This stage is reached 
when the self has not only conquered the rebellious passions 
and desires but has Ix'come transfused with moral excellence. 
The self (nafs) in this condition is called the nafs-i-mutamain- 
nah, i.e., the self-resting-in-peace, or the-soul-at-rest. This 
condition is referred to in the following verse of the Quran : 

”0 thou nafs that art at rest, return to thy Lord, thou 
being pleased with Him and He being pleased with thee, so 
enter among thy servants, and enter into My Abode of Bliss.” 
(89: 28-30). 

In this stage of spiritual development the self (which may 
now be identified with the soul as in the above passage) being 
freed from human weaknesses rests peacefully in blissful com- 
munion with God. This is the state of absolute peace in which 
all desires and passions are annihilated, and there is no longer 
any conflict between human will and the will of Gixl. The 
"self” is now considered to be living in peace in the abode of 
bliss. In another passage of the Qfiran the “self” is addressed 
thus; “O nafs that hast found rest in thy Lord (Rabb, 
supporter) retuni to Him.” (89; 2S-30). 
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As an essential condition for the attainment of this state of 
bliss the Quran lays great stress on the purification of nafs 
(self) of all carnal passions, and says : “He who has purified 
his nafs of all carnal passions attains salvation, and shall not 
be destroyed : but he who hath yielded to unbridled earthly 
passions should surely despair of life." (91 : 10). Purifica- 
tion of the self {nafs) therefore, leads to salvation and eternal 
life, and an impure “nafs” leads to despair and destruction. (3) 

The Matdlibi-i-Rdshidi also speaks of the three conditions 
of the “self” (nafs) in the following strain ; — 

“There are three characteristics of the human nafs : moving to bad 
deeds, repenting, and consoling. The first is the case with sinners and 
unbelievers, the second with the sinners who have repented, and the 
third with prophets and saints and other good men. The first has re- 
ference to passions; the second to reason, and the third to conscience.’’ 

Let US now consider the problem whether the self (nafs) is 
destructible. The problem will remain unsolved unless we 
understand the distinction between the real self which is 
identified with the real soul {nih-i-haqiqi) and the primitive 
self (which is called nafs-i-amnidra) . According to the view of 
the Quran, the real self or the soul does not perish after death, 
but survives and is held responsible for its actions. What 
perishes is the animal or irrational part of the self. The 
following passages from the Quran will throw light on the 
subject : 

“On that day (of judgment) every soul (nafs) shall be 
rewarded according to its merit, there .shall be no injustice done 
on that day.” (3 124). 

“Every soul (nafs) shall know what it has committed and 

what it has omitted It is the day wherein one soul (nafs) 

shall not be able to obtain anything in behalf of another soul 
(nafs) and the command on chat day shall be God’s.” (82 : 
19). 

“God takes unto Himself the .soul (nafs) of men at the 
time of their death; and those which die not he also takes in 

(3) It should he noted that na/s (•iclf) has been used in the sense of the soul 
(riih), at any rate Ideatified with it in the above texts. It has already been i)ointed 
out that the two ten*.., na/s and ruh (self and soul) are often used interchangeably. 
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their sleep, and He withholds those on which He has passed 
the decree of death, but sends back the others till a determined 
period. Verily herein are signs unto people who consider.” 
( 39 )- 

The first and the second quotations refer to the state of 
man after death, and the word nafs used there stands for the 
individuals who shall know the effects of their actions in the 
next world. Hence it is clear that the nafs survives, while 
the mortal coil of man perishes on death. The third quotation 
makes a clearer distinction between the self (nafs) and the 
physical body of man, and says definitely that ‘‘God takes unto 
himself the nafs of men at the time of their death,” and 
‘‘withholds them” when the decree of death has been passed. 
Again, in the state of sleep which is an image of death, God 
takes the nafs, and sends them back when men are awake till 
the fixed period of life. The Quran also says that ‘‘we created 
man from fine clay,” i.c., from fine matter, and then .sa3^s that 
‘‘when completelv formed it and set it right I breathed my soul 
into it.” (15:29). At death the mortal coil falls off' and 
perishes, while the real self (.soul) of man .survives and returns 
to God. 

From the texts quoted above, the \iew which the Quran 
takes regarding nafs (.self) is clear and may be thus 
summarized : 

(/) Man and his nafs (.self) are two distinct entities. 

(ii) The undeveloped and unpurified self undergoes 
changes, and is capable of attaining to the state 
of moral excellence and perfection. 

(Hi) Man is mortal .and perishes, but the self (in the 
sense of the sf)nl) is immortal and returns to God 
after death. 

(iv) Every ‘‘self” (in the sense of an individual being) 
is accountable to God for its ommissions and 


commi-ssions. 
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III. The view of the Quran regarding the Soul. 

There exists a great divergence of opinion regarding the 
nature of the soul. According to a certain school of Muslim 
philosophers and theologians, the soul belongs to the sphere 
of command {dlani-i-amr) , but is not eternal. Others main- 
tain that the soul is uncreated and eternal. Again, according 
to some metaphj'sicians, it has a beginning but no end. 

The majority of the Sufis believe that the individual soul 
belongs to the Universal Soul. (4) It proceeds from God and 
returns to God. The Soul has neither beginning nor end and 
IS eternal, because the Uni\'ersal Soul is eternal and has neither 
beginning nor end. 

Let us see what the Quran has to say on the subject. It 
says — “People will ask you (the Prophet) concerning the soul 
(riih ) ; say, it is from the command of my God, but you have 
little knowledge regarding it.” (17 : 85). 

In this passage the word used is Amr which means an 
“order” or “ a word of command”; “an affair.” The passage 
therefore literally means that the .soul is from the word of God, 
it is God’s affair. The text does not say that the soul is 
created {makhliiq). 

The commentators and the mtitakallivnn (scholastics) have 
drawn a sharp distinction between tlie ideas embodied in the 
two expressions — “the world of creation (dlam-i-khalq)” and tlie 
“sphere of command (dlam-i-Amr)." They jxyint out that the 
animal kingdom, the vegetable kingdom, etc., all belong to 
the world of creation, whereas the spirit, the angels, etc., 
appertain to the sphere of command. It appears that dlam-i- 
khalq refers to the material or physical world, while dlam-i-Amr 
refers to the spirit world. (5) Consequently it will be seen that 
the expression used in the Qilran definitely avoids speaking of 
the creation of the .soul out of matter. 

Imam Ghazali in his celebrated book called the Kimiya-i- 
Sa'dat points out the di.stinction thus : 


( 4 ) This however doe.s not imply that c.arh individual soul is a Rod. For, nil 
Sftfis recojrnize th.st ihtre cannot be ^nv idea of pluralitv (kathrat) in the concep- 
tion of God. 

(5) Cf. Sthula-jafiui. and ^>ukshma-jaf;at in Hindu rhilosophy. 
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“ Aldlah-ul-Khalq wal-amr ‘for God is creation as 
well as command.’ The world of creation or the material world 
is dilTerent from the sphere of command or the world of spirit. 
The thing which is of weight, measure and dimensions belongs 
to the world of matter ; for in the lexicon the meaning of khalq 
is to weigh and measure, also to create. But the soul cannot 

be weighed or measured But tliese things which are not 

capable of measurement belong to the sphere of command.” (6) 

Imam Fakhruddin Razi has also made the same distinction 
in the Asrar-xd-T anzil . According to him the creation consists 
of three series. The fii'st is the soul-series {riihdni) or the 
world of spirit. The second is the physical world, or the world 
of matter; and the third is a combination of the two. Material 
things belong to the world of creation {dlam-i-kh(dq) , and the 
soul-series (spirits, angels, etc.) belong to the sphere of com- 
mand {dUim-i-A mr). Man consists of both matter and soul. 
His body (i.e., material portion) belongs to the physical world, 
while his soul belongs to the spirit-world or the world of the 
.soul-.series.{7) 

The view of the Quran regarding the n.iture of the soul 
(ruh) may Ix' ascertained from the following passages : 

‘‘When I have formed the body and made it fit, I breathed 
my .soul into it.” (15 : 2 g) (8). 

‘‘In the heart of such faithful servants God has engraved 
faith and given them assi.stance with the Holy Spirit which 
comes from Him.” 

From the use of the expre-ssion ‘‘my soul” in the first 
quotation there can he no doubt that it refers to God’s soul or 
God’s spirit. No commentator has ever suggested any other 
interpretation. Consequently by no stretch of imagination can 
it be as.serled that God’s soul or his spirit is separate from 
Him, or is subject to fund (annihilation). Hence it may be 


(G) The Kiuiiya-f-Sa'iiat, Book 1, Disc. I. 

(7) The Asrar-uUTan::il, Chap. Ill, Sec. T. , , , , j-j ■ i m 

(8) 'ITie ori.y(inal text runs thus : idhd siiiociitihn H'a JHifakhtu nnt miti ru ii 

Note here the use of the word “Ruhi”-my (/>., God’s) soul. Ihis vc.se has been 
repeated in stvcral chapters of the OGrfin. 
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safely inferred from the quotation, as has been done by many 
philosophers, that the soul is immortal. 

In the second quotation the expression is ‘the holy soul 
or spirit (ruh-ul-quds) which comes from Him.’ Here again 
the argument is the same as stated above, and the conclusion 
must be the same, i.e., the soul is immortal. (9) 

It is quite clear from the plain meaning of the verses that 
the soul is of divine origin, and therefore immortal. It should 
be lx)rne in mind that the soul referred to in the verses is the 
real soul (riih-i-haqiqi) which does not die, and not the un- 
purified soul which perishes on death. I'urther, this soul should 
not be confused with nafs (self), the individiiality or the ego 
of man. 

This view of the soul (riih), namely, that the soul is 
immortal, is open to the objection that it admits of the existence 
of two co-eternals which may be regarded as being each in- 
dependent of the other, or each having a separate existence 
(dualitv). But the verses do not speak of two different entities; 
on the other hand, they clearly point out that the soul is the 
spirit of God, and this idea is forcibly brought out by the use 
of the phrases 'my soul’, 'our .soul’, etc. Consequently God’s 
.soul not being distinct from God, there are not two entities, 
but only one which is eternal. According to this view the .soul 
is identified with God, and is inseparable from God himself. 
Thus the objection of two co-eternals (duality) is avoided In- 
those who identify the .soul with God on tlie ground that the 
.soul of God cannot be separable from God himself. In plain 
language the argument conies to this : it is the soul of God 
which inspires the na/s with ‘the faculty of di.scrimination’ and 
illumines the heart during communion with God. 

All theologians do not accept the above view. They point 
out that it is stated in the Ifadith that .souls were created long 
before the creation of man. kclyiug on the Hadith they main- 
tain that the soul must have an end as it has a beginning. 
Their argument is that whatever is not-God [mdsiwd AlUh) is 

(9) It cannot I)C corirmkd for «i rioinent that l<vh4-quds means the an^el 
Gabriel, and that G id itJids rtabriel to every faithful for assisting him. This will 
l:>e absurd. 
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subject to fund (annihilation). Therefore the soul can not be 
eternal or immortal, having been created it must be subject to 
destruction. The difficulty is removed if we remember the 
distinction between the two types of souls : the real soul {ruh-i- 
haqiqi) and the unpurified soul (ruh-i-haywani) . The latter 
is finite and destructible. But what the above passages refer 
to is God’s soil! or ruh-i-haqiqi (real soul) which is not subject 
to fund. 

I shall now consider the views of several renowned Muslim 
philosophers and Mutakallimin regarding the origin and nature 
of the self (nafs) and the soul {riih). 

IV. Imam Ghazali. 

Accoi'ding to Imam Ghazali (whose views are taken from 
his well-known treatise called the' Maznun-hihi-ald-gluiir- 
Ahlihi) “the soul is not of material substance (Jism). It has 
substantial existence {bi-l-dhdt). It knows itself and its creator, 
and is capable of forming intelligent perceptions. It knows 
things through reason. It is not 'arz, accidence, i.e., its exist- 
ence dcx;s not depend upon other objects. It is Jowhar-i-latif, 
i.e., a fine substance which exists independently. 

“'I'he soul is not of material substance, because matter is capable 
of division whereas the so\d is one entity like a particle which is incapable 
of division.” 

‘‘The soul is not confined to any particular place; for it does not 
occupy space like a material body, ft is not within the human body, 
nor outside it ; neither is it merged in the body, nor separated from it. 
These qualities and characteristics have reference to material bodies 
which occupy space; but they have no reference to the nature of the 
soul.” 

‘‘The .soul is not subject to causation and direction (jiltal), nor is it 
diffused in space, because these are the characleri.stics of matter, but the 

soul is free from such characteristics.” (10) 

FT - 1 - ■rv’' ''TS'"; ~\~r i.w t 

From the above description of the soul given in the 
Mazntin, it will be seen that tlie qualities attributed to the soul 


(10) The MaznUn : “the soul and its characteristics.” (Sec. 4). 
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may equally be attributed to the nature of God {Allah). Imam 
Ghazali admits this, but says : “these qualities are no doubt 
the qualities of God also; but they are not among the special 
attributes (Sifdt-i-makhsus) of God; such as eternal existence 
(qayyum), i.e., God is self-existent eternally,’’ 

He also discusses the question whether the soul is self- 
existent or it is created. He says that ifi one sense it is un- 
created, and in another sense, it belongs to the world of creation 
{j.e., the material world). According to him when the soul is 
said to be uncreated, it implies that the nature of the soul can 
not be ascertained by its measure and weight. Material objects 
which occupy space are subject to division and have dimensions, 
measure and weight. But the soul is not subject to division 
or measirrement. Consequently it is uncreated (ghair makhliiq). 
Again when the soul is said to be created it implies that the 
soul is an accidence (hddith); it appears at a certain stage of 
embryonic development, and therefore the soul is not eternal 
{qadim ) . 

Imam Ghazali seems to be of opinion that the human soul 
appears when the body is formed, and therefore the a])pearance 
of the soul in the body is like the appearance of a picture in a 
mirror. It may be so, but this does not solve tlie problem 
whether the souls had any existence before they entered or “are 
breathed in human bodies.” The saying of the Prophet is to 
the effect that “souls were created long before formation of the 
body.” He explains this Hadith by saying that “souls” 
referred to in it means angels, and the “bodies” (ajsdd) in the 
text means the world, and whatever is in it ! 

According to Imam Ghazali man as well as animals have 
.souls, and their souls are of the same nature; there is no funda- 
mental difference between them. But the effects produced by 
the action or a.ssociation of the soul in their re.spectiv’c bodies ai'e 
different. The rea.son assigned by him is that the arrange- 
ments and the combinations of elements in the human body are 
different from those in the animal Ijocly. Again the will and the 
intelligence of hiunan beings and animals differ in many ways, 
and hence the results produc.'^d by the soul which operates on 
the will and the "a.sonmg power are also different. In the ca.se 
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of animals, the possibilities are limited, while in the case of 
man they are practically unlimited. 

In the Kimiya-i-Sa\hii Imam Ghazali has expressed his 
views regarding the nature of the human body and the soul. 
A summary is given below : 

‘‘Alan is made of two things-^-bocly {jasad) and soul (Riih). The 
body can be seen with the external eyes, but the soul can only be 
perceived with the inner eyes of the mind. The mind is sometimes 
s])oken of as the heart. By heart vve do not mean tliat laece of llesh 
which is placed in tlie chest on the left side. (11) It is of no value, for it 
is possessed by lower animals and coipses also. Whatever can be seen 
with the physical eyes belongs to the external world, or the objective 
plane; while the internal principle, this soul, does not belong to that 
jdaiie. It belongs to the sul)jective plane** 

“The capacity of acejuiring the knowledge of God and the power of 
l>erceiving Ilis beauty are the qualities of the soul. Pleasure and pain, 
hai>pine.ss and miser}* are for the soul. In fact, the whole respoiisibility 
for commission and omission lie on the soul, while the body is merely 
su])ordinate to it. The knowledge of this soul and of its (lualities is the 
key to the knowledge of God. It is a valuable jewel, and is of the same 
origin as angels. Its legitimate place is Divinity its origin and 

nature are divine), h'rom (lod we (be., our souls) come and to God we 
(/‘.t’., our souls) return,*’ says the Quran. After death (lod is the 
place to which we return’ (alaihid warja’ u'a-l-nuisi) } . In tin's W(a']<l the 
soul is only a foreign thing, a meiv stranger. **( 12) 

Regarding the knowledge of the existence of the .soul, Imam 
Gha/ali says : 

“The nature of the soul can not be known until its existence is 
recognised. Its existence cannot be denied or doubted. For, it is not 


(11) It should be Iwiie in mind that according to the vSchoohneii of the 

Mediaeval Age the different feelings have their <irigin in the different internal 
<5rgaiis, e.g., the brain is tlie .-^eat oif thinking, the heart is the seat of coiiipassion, 
affection, desires, etc., th.e kidney is the .'^cat of bravery, boldness, etc. Those 
■‘^eats or sources aic the springs of activities. The noticeable point is that the 
Jictivities of the mind arc often identitied with the activities of the heart {quib). 
Imam Ohazali has ii.scd tlie terms qalb qhe heart), d/mac/i (the Inain), dil (the 
mind) intercliangeablv and he has .‘-aid so in the , hook 1, Disc. 2. 

(12) 'I'lie Kiwiyad~Sa\iat , Ihxik 1, Disc. 2. 
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the body that lives but the soul. What is the body without the soul? 
It is a corpse. If a man shuts his eyes, and forgets his body, and all 
other things wliich can be seen with the eyes, he is still sure to be 
conscious of his own existence, even though he may not be conscious of 
his body and other visible objects. Any one who contemplates on this 
point will be able to catch a glimpse of his future state. He may quite 
reasonably suppose that if the body is taken away from him, his indivi- 
duality will still remain safe, and wall not be annihilated or destroyed. 
His entity will never become non-entity. Or in other words, death is for 
the body and not for the soul. The former is mortal, the latter is 
immortal. *’(13) 

Imam Ghazali divides the whole creation under two heads : 
(1) the material world {dlani-i-khalq) i.e., whatever is created out 
of matter; and (//) the world of immaterial substance (dlam-i- 
Amr) or ‘‘the spirit world'*. He says : 

“The material world is distinct from the spirit world. To the former 
belongs whatever occupies space and has quantity and size (andazah-i- 
hamiai) which is divisible. Man’s soul has no such peculiarity, and is not 
divisible. Hence the soul belongs to the spiritual world. But yet it 
is in one sense, a created thing (makhluq) like so many material objects ; 
that is to say, it has a beginning. Therefore those who believe the soul 
to be an original self-existent individual essence, or entity, are wrong. 
So are tliose who suppose that its existence depends upon some other 
thing in the same way as colour upon cloth. For, the body depends upon 
the soul, and not the soul upon the body. W hat we call the soul is a 
receptacle of the knowledge of God. It is of the essence of angels. To 

know this is a very difTicult thing It docs not seem necessary to 

know its nature when one has only just commenced the journey on the 
road of Truth and Religion. Wh’th self-exertion, self-denial, and self- 
sacrifice, under certaiii i)rescribed conditions, this knowledge can be 
acquired intuidvely without any other person’s help. This knowdedge is 
due to that inspired guidance to which the Quran refers in these words: 
‘Those who have exerted in our wav, \erily we shall guide them to tlic 
right path.’ ’’(14) 


(13) The Kiniiyu .-.Wdat,, Ji<x>k 1, I>isr. 2. 

(14) The Kinuva-USa^dat. Bf' k 1, Disr. 1. 
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Iniaiii Gliazali speaking of the sanctity of God, which 
according to liim may be proved from the sanctity of man, 
expresses his views to the following effect : 

“Jjy tile sanctity of God we mean tJiat God is holy and pure, and 
free from any particiilarisation that can Ixi imagined ; and that He is pure 
and free from localization ; meaning that we cannot say that He is in this 
or tliat place, tliough there is no place where He is not i)rescnt.** 

*‘Now one can find an example of this in liis own self; 1 mean in the 
soul. It is pure and free from any state of being that can be imagined. 
It is without any dimension, and is incapable of division. Such being 
the case, it cannot have any colour; and what lias no colour, or shaoe, 
can never lie imagined. Tliat thing can only be the subject of imagination 
which has once been seen with the eye. Xothing which has no colour 
and shape, can he the object of our sight. When we ask of an unknown 
thing as to what it is like, or what sort of thing it is, we necessarily refer 
to its form or sha])e in order to know vvhetlfcr it is small or big, etc. The 
(luestion - 'what it is like** will lx* mcaningle.ss in reference to a thing in 
which the alxive peculiarities arc not found. If you wish to know 
whether it is possible for c. thing to exist \Yhich does not possss the above 
characteristics, you must look for it into yourself The spiritual essence 
that is in you, na.niely, your .soul is indivi.sible and has no size or dimeU' 

sion and cannot be a subject of the (luestion "how** or "what**. If any 

])erson would ask, what the soul is like, or how it exists, the iiiiswer 
would be that the soul is not subject to hownoss or whatness 

"If man were to look deeper into their own bodies, they would 

find thousands of things to which ichal and how cannot apply. For 

instance, anger, jjain, pleasure, love, etc., are in the body of man, and 
yet when asked what they arc like or how they exist, he cannot give a 
reply, as they have no form or colour. This is the same with the sound, 
the smell, the taste, etc. The reason is that ichal and /mre are questions 
which can only be satisfied through the senses 

"In the same wav, what can be known only through reason can 
Jicver be the subject of any of the five senses. And what and how have 
reference to the .senses only. 

‘^Another characteristic of the soul is that it cannot be located in 

i^lace. It cannot be said of the soul that it is located in some parti- 
cular limb or part of the body; as for instance, in the hand, foot, or 
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head. Every part of the body is divisible, and the soul is indivisible. 
How can then an indivisible thing occupy a divisible thing, as thereby 
it would become divisible itself. And yet, though not located in one 
particular limb, there is no limb that is not limb that is not occupied by 
it. In fact; every part of the body is subject to it, and it is the sovereign 
of all; just as the whole universe is subject to God, and He is pure and 
free from being localised in any particular place. ”(15) 

It will be seen that the description of the soul given in the 
Kimiya-i-Sa’dat is almost the same as given in his treatise the 
Maznun and that with the exception of one reservation, namely 
that the soul has a beginning, it is in a manner identified with 
God or the Universal Soul. It is further to be noticed that 
according to him the soul is created in one sense, and uncreated 
in another sense. It is created, becan.se it has a beginning; 
and uncreated Ijecanse it does not belong to the physical world. 
What Imam Ghazali means by saying that it has a beginning, 
seems to imply that indix idual souls proceed from the Unixersal 
Soul; consequently, they have a commencement. The human 
soul, or the animal soul enters the res])ectivc body when 
it becomes instinct with life ; hence the stage or the period of 
its coniniencement is ascertainable. But in his dc.scription of 
the .soul, he n.sed .some e.xpressions from which it ap])cars that 
the soul is created like other material objects. 'Phis is perhaps 
to a\oid the conflict of idea of two co-eternals existing side by 
side (i.e., the idea of ditheism). This conflict has 1)ecn avoided 
by .some thinkers who haxe identified the soul with the Universal 
Soul. According to them the .soul residing in the body means 
God residing in the heart. 

In pointing out the unlimited wonders and mysteries of 
the soul Imam Ghazali says : 

‘‘The superiority of man is due to two reasons: — (1) knowledge, and 
(2) the power inherent in man and the soul. His .superiority by way of 
knowledge is of two kinds first, external knowledge which can be obtained 
by all men in general; secondly, inner knowledge which cannot ()c 
obtained by cwry man 


(15) The Kiwiya-i-Sa’dat, Hot’. I, Disc. 1. 
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''The external knowledge is the power which man acquires by study- 
ing the sciences and arts as for instance, mathematics, astronomy, phy- 
siology, etc. 

"But although tlie soul of man is an indivisible unit, it can hold 
within itself all the sciences of the world, even the world itself. In an 
instant, it can fly, by the process of meditation, from the earth to the 
heavens, and from cast to west; and notwithstanding its being confined 
within this body it can travel through the heavens 

"The external organs of sense arc well-known to all. But what 
appears strange is that there is a sixth sense which opens from within 
the soul for communication with the spiritual world, just as the five 
senses are open for communication with the material world. The latter 
are of no value as compared with the former. 

"There are two things to prove the existence of the sixth sense, 
whicli opens like a window, as it were, from inside the soul to the higher 
sphere. These are- (1) Dreams and (2) Inspiration. 

"In slee[) when the organs of external senses are stop[)ed, the 
window of the internal sense opens, and the soul discerns the spiritual 
things and secrets unknown to the world. It even sees future events, 
either in true j)ersi)ecti\'e, as they would actually occur; or in parables 
which reeiiirc interpretation. To the world it would appear paradoxical 
that a sleeping man .should he able to see more, and know better, than 
a waking man. But this is so, since the former sees with the inner 
sense 011 the spiritual plane; while the latter sees with the external senses 
on the physical or material plan-'-. 

“We have no si)ace here to dwell upon the nature of the phenomena 
of dream, (16) but this much is sufficient for our [)urpose here, that the 
individual soul is like a mirror placed opposite the mirror of the Universal 
Soul in which is pictured the whole of the universe. And from the 
latter the whole creation is reflc’cted in the former, provided it is clear 
and free from the rust of material sensibilities. In sleep this coiulitioii 
is more or le.ss fulfilled. The soul is then temporarily free from the 
material sensibilities, as the external senses arc unable to function, and 
have stopped communication with the material world. The soul is, thcre- 

( 16 ) There arc two kinds of dream — the true drcniii and the dream 

The latter may he the result of the abnormal or disordered state of the biaiii or 
other organs. Whatever is seen in a false dream is deceptive. It is the true dream 
which foreshadows future events and reveals the secrets of the spiritual w'orld. 
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fore, capable of discerning spiritual things. But though the senses have 
stopped working, imagination (mind) works on the previous effects of, 
and the impressions left by, the senses. It is not yet entirely free from 
them. Hence dreams do no always represent the actual events which 
often appear under a veil taking the form of parables and similes which 
require interpretation. But when the man dies, neither the senses remain, 
nor the imagination and old impressions. (17) They are entirely dc.s- 
tro3"ed. No veil then stands between. Things then appear in their true 
colours, and can be spiritually perceived by the soul with clearness and 
without any hindrance.*' 

*‘The second proof is inspiration or intuition which conies to a man 
through his ego or self (soul). There is no human being to whom some- 
thing does not occur intuitively by way of inspiration, and in whom some 
right suggestion is not made by his ego or self (nafs). He is certain 
that that suggestion does not come by means of the five senses, but 
flashes in his mind from within. He cannot say whence it comes. It 
is therefore, pretty clear that all knowledge does not come througli the 
external senses alone. Hence it must be held that some knowledge comes 
through some other medium and that medium is the soul. The senses 
which have l^een given to man are so many obstacles and veils in the 
way of the soul to the knowledge of spiritual things. Until the soul 
is free from these obstacles, it cannot soar high and reach the spiritual 
plane." 

"It should not be supposed that the inner eye of the sonl (i.c., tlie 
sixth .^ense) cannot Ik? opened but during sleep or after death. In wake- 
fulness, too, that spiritual .state can be acquired if a man makes efforts 
by asceticism, renunciation, and self-descipline ; and purifies his self 
from lust, animal desires, and vicious habits, takes himself aside ami 
closes his eyes upon the world, manages to suspend his k'odily senses, 
engages his soul in communion with God, and constantly rcinenibers 
Him (dhikr) not with his tongue, but with his heart. When he reaches 
that stage where he becomes unconscious of himself and of the world 
around then the inner window will open ; and what others may see in 
sleep, or after death, he will see in wakefulness and in life." 


( 17 ) Inicitii Gha/'.n* hojj’ev r in anotiicr place snvs thnt the soul tlv 

impression with it after death, and that its condition or state in after-life is deter- 
mined according to the impression it receives and retains. 
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In dealing with the subject of the superiority of the soul 
by reason of its inherent powers, Imam Ghazali says* : 

“Allgels represent the various powers of God that set the universal 
law of nature in motion or action. In this the world of matter is sub- 
ordinate to the world of spirit to which the angels must be presumed to 
belong. 

“Now some objects in the material world are subordinate to the 
soul of man also. Above all, the body, the miniature world of matter, 
is subordinate to the soul. The soul is not confined to a particular limb, 
say a finger ; since the latter has no sense or will or intelligence of its 
own. The finger moves when the soul wills it. Thus it is clear that in 
every way the soul is the master of or the ruler over the body. 

“It should be reiiieinhered, however, that some souls are more power- 
ful than others, and are thus more like angels, as they can exercise their 
influence over material objects.” 

V. Imam I^akhri ddin Razi. 

Iniaiii Razi expresses his \ iew regarding the soul in the 
following way : — 

“The philosophers have said that the soul is a substance {joit'har) ; 
it has iieilher dimension nor size ; but it has dominion over the body, 
and controls its functions. In support of this proposition they have 
advanced arguments, some of which are theoretical (aqli), and some, 
ba.sed on the authorities of texts (naqli). The theoretical arguments 
are as follows : 

“The absolute self-existence (dhdt’-i’ivajib-ul-icujud) is incapable of 
divisions. It is therefore noi a thing which occupies space, or exists in 
relation to a thing which occupies space. Consequently the ego, or the 
real self of man has an independent existence free from size and 
dimensions. 

“We can form in our imagination the images of mountains and 
rivers, and their forms are retained in it. Now, these images, shapes, 
or forms exist, either in bodily form in the imagination, or in ideas only. 
In fact, they do not exist physically within the body as they are too 
hig for it. Consecpiently, they have no material existence. 


Thf Kimiyad-SaUiat, htK.k 1 , Disc. 1 . 
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“Sometimes it happens that vvc have become so much absorbed in 
some difficult task that we become unconscious of the functions of our 
limbs and senses, yet \ve retain the consciousness of our self. It is, 
therefore, evident that there is something besides the senses, which is 
conscious of our existence. That something has no material existence, 
and does not, therefore, belong to the material world. 

“After 40 years of age human organs and limbs undergo a complete 
change. Physiology proves it; but the reasoning and thinking power 
increases, and the man at that age still remains the same. This shows 
that his thinking power is of immaterial substance. 

“A material body does not assume tw’o shapes simultaneously, e.g., 
a circular body docs not assume the shape of square or triangle until 
its circular shape is destroyed. But the mind can picture different 
images simultaneously. Hence the mind is not of material substance. 

“When a man speaks of his limbs or organs, he refers them to 
himself, as when he says, *it is my head,’ bny leg’, buy brain’, ‘my 
heart’. From this it apyiears that besides limbs and organs he is cons- 
cious of something else in him to which he refers. 

“In sleep the pow’ers of external senses are suspended, but it in- 
creases the spiritual power, for in sleep the soul acts freely without the 
obstacles offered by the external senses. Hence, it appears that the 
spiritual power is not the power of the material body. 

“Man is composed of matter and spirit; so he belongs to the 
material w’orld as W'cll as to the spiritual. So far as his material body is 
concerned, it belongs to the world of matter; but wdien the spirit is 
breathed in it, (18) it becomes another creation, that is to say, his self 
becomes spiritual by the spirit of God. To this the Qfiran refers in the 
following verse — “Then I gave nim (man) another creation.’’ 

The above is the purport of the ar^^uments given in the 
Asrar-nWranzil by Imam Razi. The heading of tlic CIia])ter 
TV, Section I, opens with a TOinpous title — “Reality of the 
Sour\ but the arguments ad \ meed regarding it are very dis- 
appointing. All that they prove is that there are certain in- 
herent powders in man w^hich have nothing to do wdth his 
material body, and that besides the knowledge derivable from 
his external senses, he can get knowledge of the spiritual 


(18) The Q(lr4n, 15, 29. 
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phenomena by the exercise of those powers. Nobody has ever 
asserted that the power of thinking, reasoning, imagining, etc. 
is of material substance. The real problems are “whether the 
soul is created or uncreated?’’ “What is its nature and 
essence?’’ and so forth. But he does not deal with these 
questions at all. 

In Chapter IV, Section II of the same book Imam Razi 
states that the soul has a direct relation with the heart, and 
through the heart it has an indirect relation with the other 
organs and limbs of the body. He then points out that in the 
opinion of certain schools of thought, man has three kinds of 
self, — one kind has the thinking power, and its seat is in the 
brain ; the second relates to the sensory nerves with its seat in 
the heart ; the third relates to the region of desires and its 
.seat is in the kidney. According to him the first kind is the 
only true self. Then be quotes certain ^passages from the 
Quran to show that the heart is the seat of inspiration and 
intuition; that it is the receptacle of faith, and that it will be 
held responsible for man’s omissions and coniinissions. He 
stops here, and docs not point out what he means by the rela- 
tion of the soul with the heart, or the mind. But in another 
place of the same book he says that the soul is the king of the 
body, and the heart. is its throne. (ig) 

He points out that emient philosophers {Ilukaind) hold 
that all human souls ha\e the same characteristics and that the 
difference in the qualities and :ictions of men arises from their 
different temparaments. Imam Razi differs from them. 

According to him tin* individiial souls or the human souls 
are of the same kind (jins), but their characteristics {luahiyat) 
are dilTcrent; and owing to the difference in the characteristics, 
human qualities and actions differ. (20) 

In another part of the same book he describes the nature 
of the soul thus : 

“The soul is light (niir), i.c., of bright substance ; the body (matter) 
is dark (zulmdni), i e., it has shadow and darkne.ss in it, the soul is celestial 
(dlvi), the body is earthly (sifli) ; the soul is of fine substance (lotif), the 

(19) The /israr-ul-Tanzil, Chap. IV, Sec. III. 

(20) Ibid., Chap. Ill, Sec. I. 
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body is of gross material (kaihif). The soul's delight consists in the 
mysteries of God, in His love, in His remembrance and in its return 
towards God ; tfie body feels pleasure in the enjoyment of the senses, 
and its fondness lies in desires. From this it appears that the conditions 
of the soul arc contrary to those of the body. "(20) 

VI. Allama Ibn-i-Maskuva. 

According to Allama Ibn-i-Maskuya the soul has an exist- 
ence (wajad), but not in a material form. In support of this 
proposition, he adduces the following arguments : 

"The peculiarity of the material object is that it always exists in 
some definite form or shape. So long as it has one particular shape, it 
does not assume anothci shape. For instance, a silver cup cannot be 
made into a jar until the shape of the cup is destroyed. This is the 
common peculiarity of all material bodies. For this reason a substance 
which has no such peculiarity in it, is not a material body. 

"When a man thinks of anything, its image is pictured in his 
"self" (nafs, used in the sense of the soul), and he can siniultaneously 
imagine (the shapes of) other things. Moreover, as the power of think- 
ing increases, the power of imagination become stronger. P'roni this it 
is evident that the power of imagination (qH^cat-i-mudrika} is not material. 
Therefore the substance in which forms and shapes of different objects 
are pictured simultaneously and by which man can imagine different 
things at one time, is called the Soul or the rational (natiqiia) self. In 
short, that thing which is the receptacle of imagination (niahal-i-idrdk) is 
the soul and the self." 

Ibn-i-Masknya advances some arguments to meet the objec- 
tion of those who deny the existence of the self or the soul on 
the ground that imagination depends on perception, and the 
perception is derived through the senses which are material. 
They, therefore, hold that the perception is either material, or 
is the peculiar characteristic of the material body. His argu- 
ments against lhi,s proposition are given below : 

(t) It is the characteristic of human sen.ses that when 
they exert them.^-^^fves drongly, they become fatigued and weak; 
but contrary is the case with the reasoning faculty which becomes 
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more powerful with its exercise. On this account, it may be 
said that the reason {"aql), or the faculty of imagination is not 
material. (21) 

(ii) The peculiarity of the bodily senses is that when they 
strain themselves at receiving strong perceptions, they cannot 
receive even weak perceptions for .sometime; e.g., after working 
at the sun, the eyes get so much dazzled that they cannot for 
sometime see a small thing. But contrary is the case with the 
faculty of imagination. From this it is evident that this faculty 
is not material. (22) 

{Hi) When a person directs his attention to an abtruse 
subject, he desires to be alone, and keep himself free from the 
interruption likely to be caused by the function of his outward 
senses. This al.so shows that tlie faculty of understanding is 
not material ; otherwise it would have taken help from the 
material senses. (23) 

(iv) Man can form such ideas, and think of such pro- 
positions as have nothing to do with his senses; e.g., he can 
think that two contrary propositions are incompatible, that time 
and space have tio limit, etc. P'ormation of such abstract ideas, 
or proiwunding abstract theories does not depend on the function 
of the senses. Hence there is .something else, or .some power 
within the body which is not material. (24) 

(v) In old age, the power of man’s imagination becomes 
.stronger and keener. This shows that this faculty has nothing 
to do with his body ; otherwise with the decline of his physical 
strength, the power of imagination would have been weaker. (25) 

Manlana Shibli Nn’inani points out that similar arguments 
were also advanced by Artistotle and Plato in support of the 


(21) This argun^ent is not sound. The mental faculties also get fatigued alter 
great exertion. 

(22) This argument is equally unsound. When the mind or the faculty of 
understanding gets fatigued, it can liardl\ exercise its power, or make out the 
significance of even a plain sentence, or follow a simple argument. 

(23) The argument is fallacious. When a man is engaged in solving a difficult 
problem, he tr?es to avoid the reception of new impressions through his senses, so 
that the new perceptions may not disturb his ideas already formed from the old 
perceptions. Rut the thinker is u^^ing the old materials supplied bv his senses. 

(24) A proposition or a theory however is based on the result of accumulated 

experience derived through the senses. Although not convincing, this argument has 
some substance. . , , i,l- 

(25) This is of course not correct. When senility sets in, the mental faculties 
also get weak an^ dull. 
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proposition that the soul is not material. As already noted 
Imam Fakhruddin Razi has also advanced similar arguments. 
Such propositions and arguments a])pear to have been very 
popular with the School-men of the Mediaeval Age, and it is 
surprising that they were even then considered satisfactory.* 
According to Ibn-i-Maskuya the soul is jowhar, i.e., it has 
sitbstantial existence. It is not "Arz, i.e., it does not exist in 
relation with any other thing; or in other words, its existence 
is not an accidence. In support of his proposition he advances 
the following arguments : 

(/) The thing which assumes dilTerent shapes and is 
susceptible of various characteristics, cannot itself be a part and 
parcel of those shapes and characterists. For instance, body 
(jism) takes different colours; it may be red, black, yellow, etc. 
It is necessary for that bod}' or object to be white, i.e., 
free from all colours ; otherwise it cannot take another colour. 
The body has therefore a real and indci^endent existence ; while 
the shapes it assumes, and the colour it takes, have accidental 
existences. Now, the soul in which are pictured various images, 
and which has the capacity of imagining dilTerent shapes, is 
something different from the images and shapes. The latter 
are accidental {’arz), while the soul is joiviiar, i.e., has a real 
and independent existence. The thing which is a mere acci- 
dence {"arz) has a relative existence. 

(ii) Accidental existence is such that it appears after that 
body, in relation to which it exists, has come into existence. It 
has therefore secondary importance. Consequently, it cannot 
be that the soul which controls the internal and external organs 
and senses depends upon these senses for its existence. 

Maulana Shibli states the argument more clearly when he 
points out that although man’s physical constitution undergoes 
change, yet tiie man remains tiie same, and can be recognised as 
such. This clearlv shows that his real self is permanent. 

Ibn-i-Maskuya is of opinion that the .soul is immortal (ghair 
fdni). He says ^hat when it i.s proved that the soul is not 
material, and has an independent and substantial existence 
ijowhar) it becon'cs .self-evident that it is not perishable; btxau.se 

'*Cf. 'Ilam4-Kaldm, part 1, pf 97-99. 
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he holds that fand (destruction) is the characteristic of material 
things, but the substance which has no material body (jism) can 
not be subject to fand. 

This argument is not sound and open to criticism. Accord- 
ing to the majority of the Muslim philosophers (Mutakallimin) 
and especially the school to which Ibn-i-Maskuya belongs, genii 
and spirits have no material bodies, yet they are subject to fand. 
It is, thei'efore, too broad a proposition to lay down that material 
bodies only are liable to fand. Further, one of the strong argu- 
ments which is inavriably advanced to prove the eternal existence 
of God is that everything including angels, spirits and genie, 
is liable to fand (destruction) save and except the di\ine essence 
of God. Some of the Mutakallimin (especially the ^ Ashdryans) 
went so far as to hold that even the attributes of God are not 
eternal. However, leaving aside the weakness of the argument 
of Ibn-i-Maskuya, it is quite clear that according to his reasoned 
opinion the soul is immortal (ghair fdni), and not liable to 
annihilation (fand). It should be noted that Ibn-Masknya does 
not point out the origin of the soul — whether the soul is created 
or uncreated, i.c., whether it has a beginning as maintained by 
Imam Ghazali. He u.ses the term “ghair fdni’' and not ijadim 
which means “existing all the time.’’ Hence he seems to imply 
that the soul is immortal, but not eternal. (26) 

VII. Shah Wai.i-ullah. 

Shah Wali-ullah of Delhi speaks of two kinds of soul — the 
real soul (ruh-i-haqiqi), and the uni'eal soul {ruh-i-hwd’dyi). As 
to the real soul, he holds that “it is distinct from the body; 
it is a divinely bright point in man ; its characteristics are 
unique, and quite distinct from those changes that take place in 
human organs and limbs. The real soul has a connexion with 
the unreal soul, and the human body. It has a divine origin. 
When the unreal soul acquires the capacity to recei\e the real 
soul, this divine soul descends on it. ’’(27) 


(26) Por the views of Itm-Mnskuy.!. vide the 'Ilm-i-l<al6t>i, I'arl I, pi>. 97-101. 

( 27 ) The lIutJat-ul-BaUgha, Book I, Sec. 0 . 
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His argument is that man’s real self or ego never undergoes 
changes. For instance, a man is for sometime a child, then 
becomes a youth, and then an old man. His limbs and organs 
suffer changes, his colour and apearance also undergo changes ; 
sometimes his physical qualities do the same. Yet there always 
lemains his individuality by which he is recognised as the same 
person. He therfore holds that the special feature in his consti- 
tution (i.e., his individuality) by which he is always recognised, 
cannot be unreal. It is his self — his real soul. 

As to the unreal soul he says(27) : 

"According to the Tibbi Medical Science, a sort of very fine vapour 
or gas is generated in the system by the combination of elements of 
nature. It creates sensibilities. It has in it the power of creating the 
energy which is protluced by the regimen of diet. Experience has shown 
that the changeability of this vapour which sometimes becomes rarified, 
sometimes thick, sometimes pure, and sometimes noxious, has great effect 
on the physical powers, and those actions w’hich proceed from them. If 
some harm is done to the organs which generates the vapour, its action 
is disturbed. So long as this vapour is conserved, life remains ; when it 
is exhausted, life becomes extinct. In the Badiun-Nazar, it is called ruh 
(soul). But it is a very low kind of the soul. Its connexion with the 
body is like the scent of rose in the ro.se water, or fire in the coal.” 

Leaving aside the physiology of the Tibbi Medical Science, 
it is clear that Shah Wali-ullah has identified the unreal soul 
with physical vitality. He (wdth the Unani Hakims) calls it a 
kind of soul — the gaseous .soul {ruh-i-hawdyi, or hukhdri) which 
is material and perishable. (27) 

It is to be seen that the same opinion is also shared by 
Imam Ghazali. In di.scussing '.he topics relating to the sotil 
he says : 

“The effect of death on the composite nature of man is as follows : 
Man has two souls,- .’.n animal soul {ruh-i-haui'dni) and a spiritual soul 
(riih-i-insdni). The latter is of angelic nature. The seat of the animal 
soul is the heart from which this soul issues like a vapour and 

pervades ali the members of th^ body, giving the power of sight to the 
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eyes, the power of hearing to the ear, and to every limb the power of 
performing its own appropriate functions. ”(28) 

“Just as the health of the animal soul consists in the equilibrium of 
its component parts, and this equilibrium is upset when disturbed by some 
disease, so the health of the human soul consists in moral equilibrium 
which is maintained by ethical instructions and moral precepts. ”(29) 

The meaning of the “two souls’’ is now clear. Iiiiain 
Ghazjtli calhs them the spiritual or human soul, as distinguished 
from the animal soul ; they corespond to the real soul {ruh-i- 
haqiqi), and the unreal soul (rur-i-haiu'dyi) of Shah Wali-ullah 
of Delhi. Both Imam Ghazali and Shah Walli-ullah have 
derived their notion regarding the two souls from the physio- 
logical ideas entertained by the IJnani medical men. How far 
their physiology is sound is a subject tvhich does not come 
within the scope of this article. 

VII. Abu Nasr P'arabi. 

Abu Nasr Farabi was a famous philosopher who exercised 
a great influence o\er Kuropean thought in the mediaeval ages. 
His views regarding the nature of the soul require notice. Man 
is composed of two things — soul and body. The soul has no 
shape, nor form, nor is it confined to any space; neither is it 
the object of comprehension. Body has these characteristics. 
In the theological sense, the soul belongs to the sphere of com- 
mand {’alain-i-ninr) and the body to the material world {'ahim-i- 
khalq). The Quran refers to this when it says — “for God 
is the world of creation, as well as the world of spirits.’’ 

The man whose soul acquires the Divine power {qmvat-i- 
qiidsia) becomes a prophet. As the ordinary souls acquire 
dominion over the earthly region {'dlam-i-sifli) , .so the souls 
attaining to the Divine jxnver, get dominion over the spiritual 
world. It is the effect of this spiritualism by which miracles 
and supernatural deeds arc performed. Whate\er is in the 

(28) IMato and Pytliagorns distributed tlic soul into two parts— the rational and 
the irratitinal. Kinpcdoclos lonsidered men to have two sonl.s. and Aristotle hold 
one soul to be the reasoning soul, and the other the animal .soul. The philo.so]ihcrs 
r>f the mediieval age made a di.stinetion l>etwccn the animi bruta (the animal vsoul) 
and the auima divina (the devine soul). 

(29) The Kiviiya-i‘Sa\1at , Book 1. Disc. 1. 
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Eternal Table (Lowh-i-mahfuz) i.e., in the knowledge of God, 
is pictured on the souls impregnated with Divine power. 

The nature of the ordinary soul is that when it turns in- 
ward {i.e., contemplates subjectively), the outward world dis- 
appears from it ; and when it turns to outward things, the 
inner world becomes indistinct. But nothing can prevent the 
divinely illuminated sonls from knowing the mysteries of both 
the worlds. (30) 


VIII. The Sufi Fr.atkrnity. 

Sdfi views regarding the nature of the soul may be con- 
sidered from three different standpoints depending upon their 
respective conception of the Divine Being. The first is the 
pantheistic view in which the Divine Being is regarded as the 
Universal Soul, and all created things as emanations from the 
manifestations of that soul. This idea is beautifully e.vpressed 
in the Matdlih-i-R<ishidi which says that “Really there is one 
Universal Soul throughout the universe that has branched itself 
into separate souls (Ixiings) and objects.” The individual souls 
are regarded as so many bubbles arising out of the Universal 
Soul, or so many branches springing forth from one trnnk. In 
this theory the continuity of the Uni\ersal Soul is presented, 
and the Universal Soul is identified with God himself. The 
difficulty of two co-eternals existing side by side (duality) is 
avoided by an extreme extension of the pantheistic argument. 
On this view the soul is necessarily uncreated and eternal. 

The second view is that of Wahdat-ul-'vajM , or the unitary 
system in which all that exist make up one whole. Accordingly 
it is conceived that all individual existences compose one entity 
which is “the necessary Existence” — Wajib-ul-wajAd. The 
Maf(lltb-i-Rashidi expresses this idea when it says that “the 
whole universe is one single body, and God is the soul of that 
body. The spirits and angels are its organs and senses. The 
elements and natural kingdoms are its limbs. This is what is 
really termed unity (louhid), or the unitary system of the 

'30) This sunimsry of F4r4bi’s vv-w is taken from the Nasus hv Moulatia Shibli 
Nu’mdni in the ’llm-i-Kalatn , Part I, 88. 
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universe (wakdat-ul-'o/ajud).* According to this theory, all. 
individual existences {waj4d) arise from and reside in the Uni- 
versal Existence of God. Con.sequently, the objection of “two 
or more co-eternals existing side by side” (duality) does not 
arise. According to this view the soul is immaterial, divine, 
and eternal. 

The third view is that of 'Alam-i-Shahiid which recognises 
the separate existence of the phenomenal world, but holds that 
the vSplendour and Beaut v of God pervades the whole creation. 
According to this view the doctrine of Khdliqwa and Makhluq, 
the Creator and the Creation, is prcser\ed in its entirety. 

It i.s interesting to note in this connexion that according 
to one section of the Sufis the world has its beginning in the 
emanation of a Great Soul (Ruhi-i-'Acant) from God Him.self. 
This Great Soul is regarded as a mirror in which Dix'ine 
Ixaiuty, splendour, and perfection as well as all the Divine 
attributes are reflected. The necessity for the emanation of 
the Great Soul aro.se in this way ; — when the Supreme Being 
in the state of Alxsolutene.ss became first conscious, as it were, 
of His own a.ttributes, a desire awoke to .see their display. 
From this desire of His, was emanated the Great Soul which 
like a niiri'or reflects His beauty and His attributes. They 
also hold th.at the individual .souls in their turn emanated from 
this Great Soul.f Con.sequently they maintain that a man can 
.sec the reflexion of God in his own .soixl. ^ So long as the human 
soul remains covered with the dust of impurities the reflexion 
of God is obscured. When the human soul is cleansed from the 
rust of corruption, the soul will gi^•e a dear and bright reflexion 
of the glorious beauty of “the True Beloved” {Jandn-haqiqi). 

TX. SuMM.ARY OF CoNCLUvSION.S. 

The chief conclusions may I'C .summarized : — 

(i) According to one \ iew, shared by certain schools of 
philosophers and scholastics {niotakaUhnins) , there is one soul 

*C/. the description of *'Atman VaisvAnara** in ChAtid. 5:11, and in Sdiap. Br. 

10 :6 :1. , t V. , ^ • 

tMimshi Najinuiddin Q^dri, Ayim-i-KhAd Shandsl, p. 7, also Sliibli Nu mam, 
'IlmA-KalAtn, p/96. 
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(different from man’s self) which is an active principle in the 
uni\erse, it belongs to the sphere of command, is immortal 
and survives after death. 

(ii) According to another view which is based on Hadiths, 
and is shared by the majority of the theologians, the soul is 
created and is not eternal, but it survives after death. 

(Hi) All schools are agreed iu thinking that the unpurified 
animal soul is subject to destruction. 

(iv) Imam Ghazali holds that the soul docs not belong to 
the material world but to the sphere of command. It has a 
beginning, but no end. Ibn Masktiya also holds that the soul 
is immortal. 

(zj Those who accept the doctrine of pantheism or Wahdat- 
ul-Wajitd (theory of the Unitary Sy.stcm of the Univer.se) escape 
from the difficulty of two co-eternals by maintaining that indi- 
vidual .souls belong to the Universal Soul. Con.sequently there 
are not two co-eternals, but there is only one soul which is 
universal. 


APPENDIX; A GLOSSARY. 

Riih — the term literally means ‘joy,’ or ‘liappinc.s.s.’ It signifies relief 
of the heart from the pangs of grief or sorrow. Ruh is, therefore, that 
essence, or elixir of life which relieves the heart from the grief arising 
from its contact with wordly impurities, vices, and various human frailties. 
In the opinion of the .Sflfis, the soul’s sorrow ari.ses from its .separation from 
God. When the heart becomes free from earthly desires and worldly 
impurities, the reality of the soul becomes manifest ; and it then becomes 
a source of joy and delight owing to its increased capacity for holding 
communion with God. In philosophical discussions, the .soul (ruh) is often 
identified with the mind idil), vide the Kimiya-i-Sa’ dal , Hook I, Disc. 1. 

Nafs literally means the ‘self’ < f a thing, its c.s.sence, its .substance- 
In the terminology of the Qftran, nafs tneans ‘.self’ or ‘ego’ or ‘individual- 
lity.’ It is sometimes identified with the soul, and .sometimes with human 
conscience. It is also used in the sense of individual being. The Muslim 
theologians, philo/.onliers end .Sfifis hold that the knowledge of ‘self’ or 
‘ego’ leads to the knowledge of God, and the realisation of “.self” to the 
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realisation of God. They often refer to the well-known Hadith “whoever 
realizes his own self, realizes his God** and ‘‘know thyself and thou 
wilt know thy God.** Sometimes it becomes very dilTiciilt to draw a 
sharp line of distinction Ixjtween the use of the two terms — “soul** and 
“self** of a man. One is often used interchangeably with the other. 

Qalb literally means the ‘heart.* Sometimes it is identified with the 
mind {dil) or with the reasoning faculty. According to the Quran, the 
heart is the scat of revelation (tca/ii) and intuition (ilham) ; in several 
Hadiihs it is referred to as “the Throne of God.** Imam Ra/i and Imam 
Ghazali metaphorically call the soul the king of the body, and the heart 
the throne of the soul. 

In the SCifostic literature the terms ruh (soul), 7iafs (self) and qalb 
(the heart) are explained thus: Man is composed of two things — matter 
and soul. The soul has four characteristics. When it is prone to evil, 
it is called nafs the irriational soul ; when it inclines towards good action 
after exercising the power of discrimination between good and evil, it is 
called the mind (dil) ; when it acquires wdsdoni and acquires the knowdedge 
of G(k 1, it is called intelligence (aql) ; when it strives after the union wdth 
God and feels the pangs of the divine love, it is called the soul (ruh). 
Thus it will be seen that the .self or ego passes from one stage to another in 
the course of its spiritual develoinnent. It passes successively through the 
phyisical plane C alam-i-ncUuDf the moral jdaiie (^alam-i-mahikiii) , the 
sjn’ritual i)lane (’ulam-i-jabrut), the plane of divinity {'alam-i-Lahiit), 
finally to the plane of the Absolute (Uilam-i-IIahnl) . These are the five 
W’orlds of the SCifis through wdiich the “self** or the soul passes until it 
becomes merged in the Absolute. 

The five worlds or planes of the vSfifi are sometimes designated thus : 
(i)the wwld of man ; (ii) the world of phenomena ('alam-i-ndsut) : 
(Hi) the world of similiti.des ('alam-Hmithal) ; (iv) the plane of the Relative 
Invisible, but relatively comprehensible (Uilam-HLdhut) ; and finally the 
plane of the Absolute Invisible or Incomprehensible (' alam-i-l Idhut) , 

Some say that above the plane the Absolute Invisible is another 
plane ('alam-‘i-Quds)—i\\c World of Infinity and Purity — a world of which 
nothing is known. The five planes are often regarded as Three : the 
Invisible, the Intermediate, and the Visible. The Qhrfui gives a vivid 
description of the Three planes or stages of life through which the soul 
passes. 
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Insan literally means 'human being/ It is not the same as self or 
ego. Insan is a generic term for human beings, while nafs is his indivi- 
duality — the sum-total of individual characteristics. The two terms are 
distinct as the following verses will show : 

"We created man (insan) and We know what his self (nafs) whis- 
pereth within him." 

"Every soul (nafs^ i,e., individual self) shall know what it has com- 
mitted and what it has omitted." Here nafs is used in the sense of "every 
individual," or "every individual soul." 

Nas literally means ‘mankind’, ‘human race’. It stands for man in 
general, but not for ‘self.’ The two terms signify two different things, e.g., 
"O men (nas), fear your Lord who has created you out of one soul (nafs), 
and from it created his wife." 

Note the use of nas and nafs in the passage. The verse may also mean 
"God created you out of one man and from him, his wife," in which 
case nafs will mean one individual. 

Animal soul and Divine soul. The H iikama-i-I slam (Muslim philo- 
sophers) distinguish between the animal soul, and the human soul. The 
former is called ruh-i-hahvani or the irrational soul. The latter is called 
ruhA-niiiqa or the ratiotial soul. 

Imam Ghazali speaks if two souls — one, "the human soul" (mJz-/- 
insani) and the other, "the animal soul" (ruh-i-haivani). vShali Waliullah 
also speaks of two souls ; he calls one, "the real soul" (ruh-i-haqiqi) ; and 
the other, "the unreal or vaj)ourous soul" (riifi-i-hah'iiyi or ruh-i-bukhari) . 
They correspond to the human and the animal souls spoken of by Iniam 
Ghazali. Imam Fakhruddin Razi makes a distinction between the soul 
(ruh) and the seif (nafs) ; while Ibn Maskuya and Abu Xasr FarAbi speak 
of one soul only, and identify nafs with the rational soul. 



GLEANINGS FROM LETTERS. 


(Translated from a Bengali letter written by Rabindranath Tagore to 
Srimati Rani Devi). 


Santiniketan, 
i6th October, igag. 

To-night is the festival of Lakshmi Purnima. This year 
we have missed the opportunity of celebrating a festival in the 
Asram owing to the vacation. In our country we have woven 
into the vacuum of our days ornamentations of festive rituals. 
The chief rea.son was that we had plenty of leisure, and we could 
not remain satisfied with lea\ ing it entirely bare. Petty pursuits 
of small needs obstruct the feeble flow of every day existence of 
our villages ; life divested of constant strenuous efforts to achiev e 
difficult ends naturally seeks diversions in a series of colourful 
days in order to break its monotoiiA' of greyness, such occasions 
offer opportunities to the community for meeting together in a 
generous atmosphere of hospitality and for realising in the fact 
of the.se d,i\s being dedicated to some deities the suggestion of a 
realm of truth far abo\ e the penury and paltriness of their own 
little world. It saves a lethargic country like ours from sinking 
into the mire of despondency. 

In a cold country there is a superabundance of energy, and 
the [jeople can carry on their fight against adverse forces of 
nature with an indomitable vigour of vitality, and burgle away 
hidden treasiires from her storehouse. 

You ha\'e seen with your own eyes how exuberantly they 
have enriched their country and their life — and yet there is no 
limit to their efforts to open out vistas of undreamt of possibilities 
in land, water, and air. This is why they have no time for 
embroidering their leisure in decorative patterns sitting under 
the languorous shade of village trees. They have given world- 
wide expansion even to adxentures that are of individual self- 
concern applying to them the mighty ]>ower of intellect and 
resourcefulness. 
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But in our own country even when we are planning for 
national welfare our timid imagination hesitates to go further 
than the mechanical revolution of Charka, the Charka which 
demands from us a minimum power of body and mind and only 
a somnolent manipulation of an antiquated invention. 

The very suggestion of such a retrograde path of ineptitude 
would be despised as an insult in a country of vigorous virility. 
But we repudiate our pride of manhood and acknowledge that in 
India nothing more difficult would have any chance of acceptance. 

Imagine for a moment that the Mahatma had demanded that 
each peasant must grow at least one more bushel of crops in every 
bigha, and had laid it down that Swaraj would be won in strict 
proportion to the success of this programme. Would not our 
patriots immediately cry out in dcsjiair that this required 
thought, knowledge, patience, and faith in scientific methods. 
Of course such a programme does demand all this, but then it 
can save the country only because it docs do so. It is foolish 
to think that the country can be awakened by the inanity of 
ignorant minds. 

In a country where the majority of the inhabitants are 
cultivators it is absurd to put repeated emphasis upon their duty 
to turn the Charka instead of urging them to perfect their ])roper 
work with the help of a better method and wider knowledge. It 
would mean an all-India organization by the people of the country 
for the improvement of agriculture which would have a far wider 
range of beneficent activity than one for the propagation of 
,Khaddar. It would include the development of scientific 
methods of production on co-operative principles, improved 
methods of seed distribution, facilities for .soil analysis, and the 
use of suitable manures. 

At one time the Charka was a household implement not only 
in our country but all over the v orld. With improved methods 
of production it became obsolete just as some more primitive 
means of spinning had to make jilace for the Charka when it was 
invented. It may be possible to revive it temporarily by the 
constant goading of political excitement, but it is bound to go 
out of use after a ^’'lort ''on\ulsive career, for it is against the 
.spirit of the modern times. On the other hand, whatever little 
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success we may achieve in improving our agricultural methods 
it will constantly grow in the direction of progress, for this is in 
harmony with the tendency of the present age. 

I believe that the cult of the Charka could spread so easily in 
India only because the temptation to extort concessions from a 
merchant nation by putting pressure on Lancashire is strong 
within us. It only implies that we are still seeking external 
means for attaining Swaraj, it only indicates a suppressed com- 
plex of helpless dependence on others. In the days of the 
Swadeshi mo\ ement the boycott agitation had the same external 
objective. In all our plans of non-co-operation we are constantly 
thinking of the effect on our masters, of forcing our rulers to 
come to terms. All this is entirely superficial. 

I confess I am unable to offer any decent explanation for 
introducing this di.scussion in this letter of mine. I started with 
the festival of Lakshmi-puruima. That was all right. To 
come from that to village festivals in general was also natural. 
But my mind was wa\-laid by a powerful digression when I was 
on the point of putting Ix'fore you their parallel in festivals in 
the island of Bali. It stands far apart from the modern world. 
A purely agricultural country, it grows an abundance of crops; 
there is no tiace of industrialism, no movement of any kind, 
political or .social, but o\erflowing lu.xury of leisure; this enables 
the inhabitants of the green isl.ind to turn their idle days into 
tapestries of variegated designs of ritualism. There is peace and 
beauty, but no bra\e .struggle for the fulfilment of a heroic 
destiny. 

:-i n: H*. ^ 

They neither have the time nor do they feel the need to trj’' 
to propitiate the gcxldess of wealth with any idle form of worship 
who are intent upon winning her favour by their own strength 
of intelligent determination following the true path of success. 
The child can play for hours at housekeeping only because it has 
no real household duties to perform. In the modern age the 
pursuit of prosperity means a tremendous adventure requiring 
enormous application of mind. Not having the initiative of 
mind, the tenacious vigour of purpose, we passively allow things 
to rot and crumble away, inv'oke the Goddess of Welfare by 
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incantations, and take np the mindless cult of the Charka as a 
sublime enterprise. Shall we never aspire after anything 
greater? And yet we fondly hope to attain the fruits won in 
other countries by the courage of a comprehensive endeavour for 
an object which is perplexingly intricate ! Such thoughts are 
continually crowding in my mind, and they come out at the 
slightest provocation. 

I stopped here last night. In the meantime it has started 
raining in real earnest. I love such days of resonant showers 
and tender shadow of clouds, but now that it is time to gather the 
A71S crop I cannot shake off my anxiety. Our whole life depends 
on agriculture and we watch c\ery ill tempered expression on 
the face of the sky with fear and trembling. 

tn other countries men have different means of earning their 
livelihood — big avenues wliich go round the world. In India 
we have one narrow little lane with death lurking on every side. 
Opening my morning paper the first thing I :ilways look at is 
the weather report. Europe, for its wealth, looks down into the 
bowels of the earth, India towards the sky ; Europe uses her 
sho\el and India her prayers. The sky dominates our life in 
India. 

However I try I am totally unable to-day to get rid of the 
patriotic note ; the only way is to .stop writing. 


Rabindranath Taoork. 



II. HAVE THE MUNDA LANGUAGES ANY COGNATES 

IN EUROPE? 

By F. A. UxBOND. 

In Vol. VII, No. I of this Quarterly, Mr. Julius Germanus dealt with 
a book of mine : “Munda-Magyar-Maori, An Indian Link between the 
Antipodes. New Tracks of Huiigariaii Origins.'* May it be allowed to 
me to occupy myself with two of Mr. Germanus statements : with the 
two most important ones. 

Firstly, Mr. Germanus points out (p. 82) that my suggestion “that 
the Munda family of languages has anything in common with the language 
of the Magyars, must be definitely rejected." I believe Mr. Germanus 
is here wrong, I shall later tell the reasons why. 

Secondly, IMr. Germanus says that “it is impossible to compare the 
Magyar language with another family of languages without establishing 
the same ties of linguistic affinity in its cognate and antecedent languages," 
and that “this affinity must need also appear in the other Uralian 
languages." 

Herein ^Ir. Germanus is perfectly right and I must fully agree with 
him. But it must be borne in mind that, if no investigations whatever 
appear about this part of the problem in the book “Munda-]\fagyar- 
Maori," it was because the latter was never meant to be a scientific treatise. 
This is emphasized not only on one occasion ; thus everybody may note 
on page 9 that the book was intended to communicate “numerous points 
which seem worthy of publication, as they may perhaps give an impulse 
to a thorough scientific investigation of questions which can only be 
treated here superficially, that is in their general outlines/* The book 
was simply con tern jjlated as a mere collection of material, however 
heterogenous, that caught my attention, nay, even surprised me, during 
niy studies. Its publication had no other purpose, as it is said therein, 
but to draw the attention of more competent scholars to the subject. Mr. 
Germanus himself said (p. 18) that the book comprises “anthropology, 
ethnography, folklore, linguistic and historical materials," and I could add 
also “geographical, astronomical and nautical." It is obvious that compara- 



Nevertheless, the facts are different. I shall merely refer here to 
the most remarkable study of Mr. Edmondston Scott, published in the 
"Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London Institution", 1929, 
Vol. I, Part III, P. 147, showing striking grammatical similarities between 
the Munda languages and the still mysterious Basque idiom of Western 
Europe. But, since I wrote my above quoted book, I have made 
very detailed and — I think — thorough studies concerning an eventual 
Munda and ITralian (Finno-Ugrian) relation. The results are apt to 
justify entirely, and in spite of the actually acknowledged different views, 
the notion that the Munda languages, or at least the Kherwar group of 
them, belong to the Finno-Ugrian family, standing next to its ^Magyar 
branch. 

If my theory is true, and the near future will easily decide the case, 
the results supplied by it will arouse, I think, a certain interest. Thus, 
amongst others, it will be realized why the Dravida languages have been 
Tor such a long time considered as Finno-Ugrian. If Khittel, in his 
Kannada-English Dictionary gives already a list of 401 words that Sanskrit 
(Hindi) has borrowed from the Dravida languages, what must have been 
the amount borrowed in the course of ages by the Dravidas from the 
Mundas, considering that the intercourse of the two latter races was, 
unlike that with the Hindus, always peaceful and most intimate ! 
fc ;; And another matter. As soon as a vSanskrit root appears without 
ex^^^tion in every Finno-Ugrian language, the question arises whether 
Sanskrit has not borrowed it through the intermediary of some Finno- 
Ugrian language of India, let us say a Munda language, instead of lending 
it. It is known — Professor Munkacsi of the Hungarian Academy of 
Sciences has proved it — that many Magyar words originate from 
"Sanskrit." Yet, the Santali forms of such words are generally more like 
Magyar, than the Sanskrit ones. 

Finally, another interesting problem arises : does an "Austric*' 
family of languages exist at all ? Common elements between Munda 
and some Malaccan and Furthcr-Indian linguages are incontestable. But 
common elements and a ^ ^mmon family are two very different things ! 

Probably everybody will agree t’lat the importance of all these pro- 
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blems calls for a most thorough study by the author. He hopes that it 
will induce the scientists to study his results with the same thoroughness. 
Therefore he is anxious to publish them without the least possible delay. 
In view of this impending publication I do not want to deal here with 
some other points and arguments of Mr. Germanus, with which I am 
afraid I cannot agree, at least cannot agree in to to. Even in case I should 
be right, these minor points could not decide the question that supplied 
the title to these lines. 

Consequently, may I ask the readers of this Quarterly to postpone 
their judgment till I have published the above announced study, which 
will as I believe, show condusively that the Kherwar group of the Munda 
languages is Finno-Ugrian. 

III. THE EQUIPMENT OF AN IRANIST.* 

By I. J. S. Taraporewala, m.a., ph.d. 

These arc days of specialization ; but that docs not mean — indeed, 
should not mean — that one should confine oneself to a single subject to the 
exclusion of all others. Tt is not easy to master many subjects, and in 
order to gain proficiency in one the average scholar has to go deef) into that 
subject and comparatively 7cide of others. “Jack of many and master 
of one*' is I think a very good description of the average modern scholar. 
In the course of one’s studies, as many must have found, one is led 
unawares from one subject to another. The process, of acquiring know- 
ledge and of continually extending one’s mental horizon is a most pleasant 
experience. The mental capacity of an individual is limited by nature,, 
but these limits are much wider than most suspect and the brain of 
has got an amount of elasticity which would surprise everyone who has 
tried in right earnest to develop his ] owers to their utmost capacity. 

The student should deliberately set himself to cultivate a wide 
outlook, and should be ready and willing to accept help from whatever 
quarter it may be offered. Very often a seemingly trifling bit of informa- 
tion, heard or read casually, may solve an important problem of interpreta- 
tion. The best scholars always have been those who have commanded 
a most varied information on a multitude of subjects, besides their own. 

Of course these remarks apply to all subjects of study. But I wish 
to confine myself particularly to those, a knowledge of which is essential 


*Froni an Address to Parsi students. 
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for a student of Iranian History and Culture. Some of these every Iranist 
must know, while others are necessary only for studying special aspects 
of Iranian Culture. 

I would also like to make it quite clear that these notes are intended 
specially for Indian students, particularly for Parsi scholars. There 
is unfortunately a deplorable tendency in the Indian Universities 
to-day in the direction of a too early specialization. No specializing is 
worth the name unless it[ is based on the firm and broad foundation of 
an extensive general knowledge. 

For us Parsis there is yet another aspect of the question. We possess 
a natural right to interpret (or, rather, to re-interpret) the message of 
Zarathushtra. It is devoutly to be wished, therefore, that our community 
may produce a band of workers willing to undertake this task. I believe 
that the greatest force in hiiman society is religion and that the only reason 
why our community — so microscopically small in number — has survived 
through all these centuries is that the message of Zarathushtra is yet to 
have some share in the helping forward of humanity. In God’s Great Plan 
nothing survives without reason and ours should be the task of retranslating 
the Ancient Wisdom of Iran for the benefit of the world to-day. We have 
neglected this duty too long. Our people to-day are heard complaining 
that we are becoming ‘‘irreligious that is only because those among 
us who are moved by the Spirit of the Age fail to derive any inspiration 
from our Ancient Message. Yet the inspiration is there. Our Age needs 
a world-wide outlook and a sympathy as broad as humanity itself. We 
have so long looked upon Zarathushtra as the Prophet of Iran, instead of 
what He was in very truth — the Prophet of Humanity. All modern 
tendencies converge towards achieving the Brotherhood of ]Man and we 
should not fail to make our contribution to it. 

Again, our community has been far too busy making money and vigo- 
rously studying science and technology, pursuing commerce and carrying 
on industries. In a community there is need for everything. A community 
of mere traders could not exist any more than a community of religious 
teachers alone. It is good and indeed necessary that young Parsis should 
go in for industry and commerce, for technology and science. But some, at 
best, of them should come forward to study our Ancient Faith from first- 
hand sources. We have had enough of this so-called ‘‘want of religion’’ : 
it is not so much “want” ..s “nt<^lect.’’ The time has come for the Parsis to 
organise a band of workers who w aild devote themselves exclusively to 
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the study and the preaching of this our most valued possession — the 
Religion of Zarathushtra. ‘‘Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
Righteousness and all these things shall be added unto you*\ — I believe 
these words are literally true, and that the salvation of our community 
lies in the revival of that Ancient Message, which had led Iran to 
such heights of glory. Of course, all the members of the community need 
not turn Avesta scholars, but there must be a few prepared to dedicate 
their whole life to this particular study. Signs are apparent of late, 
however, that some hearts are already stirring and are trying to find an 
expression for their inner promptings. 

Always^, keeping this end in view — the reinterpretation of Zara- 

thushira*s Message to the World to-day, we may try to consider the 
equipment necessary for this purpose. This will have to be two-fold : 
(i) of the head and (ii) of the heart. I will consider them in this order. 
Ikit I would at the very first express my unalterable conviction that 
though the first! is very necessary, still without the .second it is useless. 
The first gives merely the body, while the second gives the life. With 
the help of the first one may produce brilliant essays and great books, but 
only the second could enable us to lead our people on to the fulfilment 
of its appointed task in God^s Plan. Only out of the heart can one speak 
to the lieart of a community. Learned works and brilliant theses are useful 
and even necessary, but they leave the common humanity cold and 

iiidifTerent For the goal we have set before us the heart is absolutely 

necessary. Mere intellect would never be able to call forth the answer- 

ing flame from the human heart. 

Taking the culture of tlie head first, let us consider in some detail 
the intellectual eciuipiiient that a student of Iranian Culture should 
possess. Of course no one could hope to acquire all the items detailed 
belowc All that is required is that a student should have a general idea 
of these subjects, and have a knowledge of the literary sources so that he 
may be able to trace to them any particular reference that he may come 
across in the course of his investigations. These intellectual studies may 
be grouped under the following heads : 

A. Iranian Languages, 

B. Other languages (either as auxiliary or as kindred languages), 

C. Comparative Philology, 

D. History including Archaeology, 
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E. Anthropology and Prehistoric Antiquities, 

F. Comparative Religion. 

A* Iranian Languages. 

A student of Iranian Culture of the Pre-Islamic period should know 
at least three Iranian languages more or less thoroughly, namely, Avesta, 
Pahlavi and Persian. It may be necessary to add Old Persian to this list 
and for one who has acquired a knowledge of Avesta this is not at all 
difficult. If one wishes to specialize on the language side, it would be well 
to add some of the other modern Iranian languages, such as Pushto. 

B. Other Languages. 

These might be considered in two groups: (i) the auxiliary languages, 
and (ii) the kindred languages. Among the former would be included 
those languages in which the works of modern and ancient Iranists have 
been written. No one could ever hope to study Iranian subjects 

thoroughly if he knows only English. A knowledge of French 

and German is absolutely necessary, because much the best work on Iranian 
culture has been done in France and Germany. It will be useful, though 
not essential, to add Italian and Russian to this list. To the auxiliary 
languages we must also add Gujarati, The work of most of our Parsi 
writers is contained in their own mother-tongue, and this work is dis- 
tinctly valuable even though it may not be always “philologically 
accurate.*’ The chief merit of Parsi writers lies in the fact that they 
represent a living tradition where the ‘^heart-side” is very strongly re- 
presented. Old Gujarati versions of the Zoroastrian texts have been 

recently made available in the volumes of the Collected Sanskrit Works 
of the Parsis. I may also add here that Pundit Vidhiisekhara Bhatta- 
charya of Visva-bharati has also made some valuable contributions on 
Iranian subjects in Bengali. These might be made available to Parsi 

scholars in Gujarati tran.slations. In other branches of Iranian studies, 

especially in history, Greek and Latin writers are valuable auxiliaries. 
Fortunately all the important works have been translated (and well trans- 
lated) into the European languages. From the historical point of view, 
as also from the points oi view of religion and philology, Armenian is 
well worth study. Some of the Armenian writings arc available in 

translation, but a great many have not yet been translated. Just because 

Iranian historical records are so scanty we must look to the records of 
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Other nations to fill up the gaps. Chinese too is of the utmost importance 
for fixing the boundaries of Iranian cultural influences. Lanfer’s 
extremely interesting Sino-Iranica should induce some scholars to search 
in that direction as well. Unfortunately the intrinsic difficulty of acquiring 
Chinese is a great obstacle. One must depend upon professed scholars of 
Chinese. I have it on the authority of Prof. Sylvain Levi that references 
to Iran abound in Chinese records and most valuable information regarding 
the tenets of Irani is to be found in Chinese. A study of Chinese sources 
would also supply valuable information regarding the spread of Buddhism 
in Iran, and this is a subject of which we have hardly yet touched the 
fringes. 

Coming to the “kindred languages/’ I include under that name 
languages that are philologically akin to the Iranian languages, or those 
that hav^e influenced the development of Iranian languages. These are, 
of course, learnt to some extent when one studies “comparative philology.’’ 
But this is by no means enough for our purpose. Especially for a full 
ai)prcciati<}n of both A vesta and Pahlavi we need to know these “kindred 
languages’’ pretty thoroughly. Avesta needs Sanskrit, and Pahlavi needs 
Hebrew or some other vSeinitic language. 

Most of our Avesta scholars are supposed to know vSanskrit of a sort. 
The older geneiation of Parsi scholars were better equipped in this 
respect. It was the custom in those days for Parsi Dasturs to bci>in 'iviih 
Sanskrit and thence pass on to Avesta. One reason for this was that in 
those days the vSanskrit version of the Scriptures prepared by Xa^'^yosang 
was the chief authority for their interpretation. That certainly was a 
wise procedure. But no knowledge of Sanskrit is required from the 
students of Avesta in Bombay. 

This neglect of Sanskrit is partly due to what may be termed “political 
reasons.’’ For various reasons (into which it is unnecessary to enter 
here) the bulk of the Parsis hav'^e been holding aloof from the Hindus. 
This foolish prejudice against Hindus and Hinduism and Sanskrit ex- 
presses itself forcibly in the word rania, which is a term applied promis- 
cuously to all Hindus. In my own student days I was dubbed a vania for 
reading vSanskrit. A good deal of the neglect of this language is un- 
doubtedly to be traced to this prejudice. Of course there have been many 
brilliant exceptions to this amongst us, but on the whole our Parsi 
scholars have done very little really valuable original work in the way 
of translations or of text-criticism because of this serious handicap. 
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Even for Parsis the study of Sanskrit should precede that of Avesta. 
And here again what is wanted is not so much the later ‘^classical** 
Sanskrit as the earlier l^edic language, for Avesta is very closely allied, 
both linguistically and in regard to its contents, to the Vedas. Without a 
fairly sound knowledge of the Vedic language and of the Vedic grammar 
the ancient Iranian languages remain unintelligible and their study 
yields little that is not open to serious doubt. The work of modern 
Western scholars of Avesta^ is based on a good knowledge of the Vedas 
and our scholars are sometimes unable to appreciate it for lack of necessary 
equipment. 

Even among the Hindus the study of the V^edas is comparatively 
rare, and many people seem to think that the \'cdas could be learnt only 
after years of patient working at ‘'classicar* Sanskrit, because the 
language of the Vedas is very difficult and complex. There is sonic 
reason for this belief, because usually wc begin to study Sanskrit with 
the ‘'classical” language. When after that we turn to the Vedic, we find 
to our great confusion that the rules of “classical” grammar apply no 
longer. The orthodox Sanskrit grammar takes note of only the “classical” 
forms, and everything Vedic is put under the very clastic and convenient 
rule bahulam chandasi (the Vedic usage is varied). This method of teach- 
ing is responsible for the idea that the \’’edic language is altogether irregular 
and hence very difficult, which is, of course very far from truth. 

“Classical” Sanskrit can be traced back direct to the Vedic language, 
and so it would .seem that the natural “philological” may of studying 
Sanskrit should be to begin at the beginning. I have had to struggle 
with the .‘^ame difficulties my.sclf and I know that if the Vedic grammar 
and language are learnt well, it is far easier to step from that to the 
“classical” than vice versa. The “classical” language is a later growth 
and many of the forms of the Vedic are wanting there. To take only 
one example: — the verb in the Vedas show.s a variety of forms much 
more numerous than in the later language. There is besides a system and 
regularity about the Vedic verb which is entirely lacking in the later ages. 
This is only natural, for the “cla^ ^ical” verbal .system is but a remnant 
of the Vedic and unless we kno-v the forms that have disappeared it 
would not be possible to appreciate the central connexions of the frag- 
ments remaining 

Recently there ha.s been a movement among scholars of Greek to begin 
the study of that language with Homer. I have seen the books pre- 
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pared for teaching Homer to students ignorant of any previous knowledge 
of Greek, and they are very lucid and give a far better idea of the language 
than the average classical grammars. 

The chief point about this new method is the idea that the scientific 
study of a language should begin from the earliest records. This gives 
a truer and clearer perspective and enables the student to put the many 
‘irregularities’* of later grammar into their proper places, instead of 
merely lumping them together in more or less chaotic masses. And 
incidentally this will go far to overcome the half-concealed contempt 
with which many (even among the educated) view the science of Com- 
parative Philology. 

The study of Greek may also be recommended as a ^‘kindred 
language” and it will well repay the time and labour spent upon it. In 
some rcspecls it is to be recommended more strongly than even Sanskrit as a 
“kindred language,” because Sanskrit and Avesta are so close that many 
points of philology could be elucidated only when w’e compare these two 
with Greek. The earlier writings of the Gnostics are capable of throwing 
a good deal of light on Mithraic worship and thus on the very obscure 
history of Zoroastrian KcHgion in the centuries following Alexander’s 
conquest of Iran, and here Greek may come in as an “auxiliary language” 
also. Gatin can serve this two-fold purpose, for there are a good many 
Byzantine records which have to be looked over again from the Iranian 
point of \iew. Personally 1 think it would be better to have a fair 
knowledge of bnih of these, but if only one could be handled I would 
certainly give i)reference to Greek. Kvery Kuropean scholar of Iranian 
culture knows all these languages I have mentioned above’^ and there is no 
reastm whatever why we should not be able to learn them, too. W’c Parsis 
would then be but repeating what our ancestors in Achetinenian and 
Parthian and Sasanian days did. In those days ('reek and Gatin and other 
languages formed part of the curriculum of the Iranian ruling classes. 
\V e have records of our Iranian monarchs speaking and even writing fluent 
Greek and enjoying (^rreek liter.nure. 

For Pahlavi a sound knowledge of a Semitic language (preferably 
Hebrew or Syriac) is necessary. Guckily the Semitic languages are so 
closely allied that a good know 'edge of one of them means a working 
knowledge of the others as well. This is a great advantage. Arabic 


*Even including Chinese— as Sylvain Gevi does. 
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is certainly essential for modern Persian, and for the study of Islamic 
writers on the history and geography of Iran. Hebrew and Syriac contain 
valuable historical records as well as works of considerable theological 
value. Babylonian-Assyrian history and antiquities are of special value, 
for Achsemenian history is practically a continuation of that of Babylon, 
and Cyrus and Darius owed a great deal to that ancient empire in the 
organization of the civil service and the army which they established 
in their realm. A detailed study of the Cuneiform Inscriptions must 
necessarily lead the student on to Babylonian. The Behistun inscription, 
for instance, has many lacunae, especially in the fifth column, which the 
Babylonian text would help to fill up. But the chief use of Semitic 
languages as ‘‘kindred languages’* lies in the fact that they enable us 
to get a clear idea of the structure of Pahlavi, and to follow^ in detail, all 
the controversies that have arisen about Pahlavi (and more recently about 
the Hittite language) and its position among the languages of Iran. Then 
again there is the very important (luestion of the text of the Avesta, as 
edited at the close of the Parthian period. Andreas and Wachunagel 
have striven to restore this ancient form of the text of the Alumavaiti 
(ratha and for understanding this an appreciation of ancient Semitic 
Scripts is very necessary. This very important piece of work on the 
Avesta text is practically unknown to our scholars in India. 

C. Comparative Philology. 

The question of Comparative Philology is closely associated with 
the proper acquisition of language-knowledge. It does not follow, as is 
commonly supposed, that if a student has acquired knowledge of a few 
languages, he has also aenuired a knowledge of c(jnii)arative philolo.;}’. 
Neither is the reverse idea true, viz., that a student of comparative philo- 
logy is a good lingi’ist. Indeed, the .science of Comparative Philolog>’ 
requires a knowledge of the grammatical systems followed in various lan- 
guages, but it does not necessarily imply a knowledge (in the .scn.se of 
ability to read and write) of all or even a few languages of the various 
types. Comparative Philology does require a thorough knowledge of at 
least huo (classical) languages, a tol*. rably fair knowledge of two or three 
others, a smattering of a few more and a super ficial acquaintance with the 
rest. But that is not everything. Comi)arativc Philology has to-day 
attained the full stature of a “science*' and consequently, it needs, like 
any other science, years of patient study. The old idea was that any- 
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body with a smattering of one of the classical languages knew all that 
was to be known of the subject. And in India even to-day this idea 
seems to prevail. The consequence is that anyone knowing Sanskrit, or 
Arabic, or Persian, or Avesta-Pahlavi, is regarded as competent enough 
to teach the subject. The results are, of course, deplorable. 

The most important branch of this subject is Phonetics. It is a 
fairly complicated study and, in the beginning, at any rate, it is extremely 
dry and dull. Some scholars seem to think that if two words in two 
different languages show some sort of superficial resemblance in sound, 
then the two wordi^ must be connected. As a matter of fact the exact 
reverse is the case. It has been rightly said by a recognised authority 
on the subject that * ‘sound etymology has nothing to do with sound/' 
Each language has had its own phonetic history and has developed its 
own set of “sound-laws". These “sound-laws" are different for each 
language. Hence a trained student of phonetics begins by looking 
suspiciously upon a pair of words resembling each other closely in sound. 
A glaring example of that sort is furnished by the pair of words (both 
meaning “river") Greek potamos and North American Indian potoynac. 
Nobcxly would dare to suggest that the two words are in any way connected. 
On the other hand, words like Sanskrit cakni, and English iciicd are 
identical. In short, one has to realize that modern phonetics is an exact 
science, and that if a word has to be properly investigated, every element 
in it (vowels, consonants and accent) has to be clearly accounted for. 

There are other recent developments in Comparative Philology 
which may be noted. The very close relation of language-develop- 
ment to psychology has to be carefully studied. The subtle working of 
the human mind (active every moment that one speaks) brings about 
profound changes in every language. Then again influences of racial and 
cultural admixture, the interplay of varied minds belonging to various 
tribes, require careful investigation for which more than a mere acquaintance 
with the results of modern psychological investigations is needed. 

The most intere.sting part oi Comparative Philology is the investigation 
of the life and genius of a language, which is expressed in the meanings 
of words and expressions and in sentence-construction. Hence the Science 
of Meaning (Semantics) and vSymax (comparative and historical) form the 
most important and the most fascinating branches of Comparative 
Philology. To take one examine, the word urvayi in Avesta means “the 
soul", but we, Parsis, use the word ravan in Gujarati in the diametrically 
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opposite sense of a ^‘dead body**. It would make an exceedingly interest- 
ing study both psychologically and historically to find out exactly how 
this change came about. Thus, if careful investigation is made regarding 
the exact meanings of words in Avesta, and then later on in Pahlavi, 
and later still among us, Farsis, to-day, we should be able to throw 
a good deal of light on the history of Zoroastrian thouglit. Another 
interesting branch of Semantic investigation would be to compare the 
difference between the meanings of a word as used in Sanskrit and in 
Avesta. The words ahura and daeva at once leap to our minds, but there 
are many others. Thus dahyu, kavi, vis and many others if carefully 
investigated would throw an unexpected light on many a disputed 
problem. 

The subject of Comparative Syntax is yet in its infancy, but it opens 
out an immense field of research. I am personally of opinion that a care- 
ful syntactical analysis of the Avestan texts and their comparison with 
Pahlavi would supply us w’ith the surest criterion for determining the 
relative ages of the foriiier. Avesta syntax and especially the history of 
Avesta syntax should Le carefully compared, step by step, w’itli that of 
Sanskrit. In fact, the linguistic history of Iran affords a most interesting 
and informing parallel to that of India. Not only do Sanskrit and Avesta 
run along parallel lines, ])ut the Prakrits show close resemblances to 
Pahlavi, and even the development of modern Iranian dialects show 
interesting comparisons with modern Indian vernaculars. 

In many ways the most fascinating branch of Comparative Philology 
is what is knowm as Linguistic Palaeontology. This investigates the 
Iiistory of the race as embodied in the language. Eacli w^ord has its own 
history and its tradition, which can be discovered by patient and trained 
study. The main purpose of this branch is to investigate the cultural 
stature of the race in *‘pre-historic** days. Where historic records cease 
Linguistic Palaeontology takes up the thread and carries on unfolding of 
the wonderful tale of our forefathers. And here we join hands with 
archaeology, mythology and anthropology. 

The results of investigations in the Linguistic Palreontology of the 
Aryan languages have been sought vO be linked up with those of pre- 
historic archaeology and of anthropoh^gy in Europe. But to my mind tlie 
results are not quite satisfactory. So far only icords have been compared 
and just because only a small percentage of them could be thus compared, 
the material culture of the Aryans, thus reconstructed, appears to be rather 
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low. I think that if Comparative Syntax is also taken into consideration 
and if the amazing wealth of grammatical forms — actually increasing in 
number as we go backwards in time — be carefully investigated, we would 
probably find another and a very different picture. They must have 
possessed a high degree of mental powers to have needed and to have 
used siich a Vast number of forms expressing often very subtle pvsychological 
distinctions. 

Thus we see that Comparative Philology as a subject of study can 
offer the student a very varied programme and can teach scientific precision 
as well as develop sound judgment. It is not a useless subject as many 
people are apt to think, nor is it at all an easy subject. As a matter of 
fact it is a subject growing year by year in bulk, and now-a-days the 
utmost a student could hope to do is to keep abreast of the investigations 
in only one branch of Comparative Philology, for instance, Indo-Irauiau, 
or Hellenic, or Germanic. 

Another very interesting line of philological investigations may also 
be mentioned with reference to Iranian studies. It is the investigation 
of the modern Iranian dialects. A very great deal yet remains to be done 
about the Iranian languages of to-day. The Afghan or Pushto can throw 
considerable light on A vesta. Then again there is the dialect of our 
co-religionists in Persia, which deserves careful investigation. It must 
necessaril) differ from that of the Muslim Persians even of the same 
district. How far such differences have been due to religion and to the 
fanatic tyranny to wliich they had been so long subject is worth careful 
examination. Some learned men, who have travelled in Persia, have 
reported, that in order to escape religious persecution, the Zoroastrians 
of Iran have deliberately twistc'l vrords and phrases out of all recognition. 
1 'his is (]uite pcTSsible, nay probable, for in many countries secret frater- 
nities and even whole communities (as in the Punjab) have develoix^d a 
language of their own for self- protection and mutual recognition. 


(To he continued) . 
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DEDICATION. 

By Reginald A. Reynolds. 

Through the dark fury of the gale, 
Victor, but not inviolate. 

Toward an unknown shore I sail 

The vast, uuchartered, sea of Fate. 

The joy that waits the journey’s end 
Its pain and labour glorifies : 

My will, iny purpose, cannot blend 
When Zove has coveted the prize. 

But if disaster guard the straud, 

And if to meet it be my task, 

A cool head and a steady hand 
Is all I need, or dare to ask ; 

That you, the solitary goal 

Where all my aspirations meet 

Maj^ know the mettle of his soul 

Who dared so much for his defeat. 



LETTERS FROM RUSSIA 

By Rabindranath Tagore. 

I. 


September ig, ig^o. 

Russia. A palace in a suburb of Moscow. Looking through 
the window I see an unbroken stretch of forest right up to the 
horizon. There is wave on wave of green; deep green, light 
green, green mixed with purple, green with an yellowish glow. 
Away beyond, stands a village with its line of huts. It is nearly 
ten in the morning. Clouds pile on clouds, there is no rain, 
but the sky is busy with its pompous announcement; the tops 
of the slender poplars are swaying to gusts of wind. 

The name of the hotel where I put up during the few days 
that I was in Moscow is the Grand Hotel. It occupies an 
immense building which is in a most wretched condition, not 
unlike that of a millionaire’s son gone bankrupt. The trim- 
mings and trappings have been partly sold off; what remain 
badly require mending and washing — luxuries forbidden in 
the present destitution. It is the same all over the town. Tlie 
splendour of old still shines through the extreme squalor, like 
a pair of gold slee\e-Iinks on a tattered shirt, or a dress of fine 
muslin disfigured by patches of coarse darning. 

Nowhere else in Europe does one come acro.ss such utter 
desolation. Everywhere else, due to the sharp distinction 
between the rich and the poor, wealth looms prominently before 
the eye in its massed grandeur, and proverty lurks in the back- 
ground where everything is disorderly, squalid, unhealthy, dark 
with misery and destitution and sin. To us, outsiders, in our 
fleeting view, everything seems so nice, so neat, so prosperous- 
Were this prosperity to be evenly distributed the fact would be 
painfully brought home that there is not sufficient food and 

(I) Translated by Hiranicnmar Sanya! from a Bengali letter written to Sriniati 
Rani Devi. 
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clothing for every one. In Russia, because there is no distinc- 
tion, wealth has been stripped of its glamour, and poverty is no 
longer ugly — it is just sheer destitution. 

Nothing but scarcity. This is the first impression of 
Russia, a land where wealth is entirely absent. In other 
countries there are the masses; in Russia only the masses are. 
All manner of men pass along the streets of Moscow, among 
them there is not one who is elegantly dressed. The fact seems 
obvious that the leisured class is no more ; everybody now must 
work for his living. 

There is not the slightest suggestion of luxury anywhere. 

I had been to see a gentleman of the name of Dr, Petroff, who is 
a high official and a person of considerable standing in Moscow. 
He has his office in a building which was once the home 
of a wealthy man. But there was a minimum of furniture 
in the room where I was received, of outward refinement there 
was not a trace. A most ordinary-looking table stood in a 
comer of the \incarpeted floor. That was all. The whole place 
seemed to have put on mourning — there was no obligation of 
appearing correctly dressed in public, no need of decorum. The 
service at my hotel is far from what one is led to expect by its 
pretentious title — The Grand Hotel. But there is no air of 
apology about it; conditions are no better elesewhere. 

All this reminds me of the da3’s of my childhood. How 
modest our st\de of living was judged bN'^ present-daj’ standards. 
But we were never ashamed of it, because there was no acute 
difference between high and low — the same plain living was the 
rule everywhere. What difference there was, was purely 
cultural, relating, that is, to such things as music, learning, etc. 
There were also differences in family tradition, which found 
expression in distinctiveness of speech, manners and conduct. 
But our food, our dress, the paraphernalia of our life generally, 
were simple, and would probabh^ excite the contempt of ordinary 

middle-class people of to-day. 

The class consciousness that wealth creates has been im- 
ported into our country from the West. At one time in our 
country salary-earners and businessmen with their pockets filled 
with newly earned money took to exotic luxuries which became 
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the fashion. Since then the scale of one’s outfit has been the 
sole measure of one’s social position. That explains why to-day 
in our country the distinction that money confers outshines 
everything else — birth, breeding, culture. The honour which 
accompanies monetary distinction is man’s greatest dis- 
honour, and we must be on our guard lest the vulgarity of it taint 
our lives at the very core. 

What appeals to me most in Russia is that nowhere there 
is the slightest trace of this xmlgarity, snobbery has disappeared 
altogether. In one instant the common people have been 
awakened to an unrestrained realization of their self-respect. 
It fills my heart with wonder and joy to find that everybody, 
today, peasant or workman, carries his head high, no longer 
borne down by the weight of humiliation. 

I have so much more to write about. But just now I must 
have rest. So I will recline in the long chair opposite the 
window, tuck my legs up in a rug, and then, if my eyes are 
heavy with sleep, I will make no heroic attempt to keep them 
open. 

II. 

September 20, 1930. 

In Russia at last. Everything seems wonderful, not in the 
least like what we see in other countries. There is a difference 
at the very root of things. Everybody here, from top to bottom, 
has been roused to a sense of absolute equality. There has al- 
ways been in human civilization a set of men — they are the 
majority — who remain in the background. It is their business 
to carry others. Having no time to cultivate humanity, brought 
up on the refuse of the country’s wealth, least fed, least clothed, 
least educated, they serve the rest Their toil is hardest, their 
indignity greatest. Every now and then, they die of disease, 
they die of starvation, they all but die of injuries and insults 
hurled on them from those aoove. They are deprived of every 
necessity, every comfort, of life. They are the lampstands of 
civilization ; standing erect, they support on their heads lamps 
lighted with oil ; the people above get the light, the oil trickles 

(II) Translated by Hirankamar Sanyal from a Bengali letter wTitten to 
Mr. Rathindranath Tagore. 
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down their bodies. I have often thought about them, but no 
remedy has suggested itself to me. Unless some are at the 
bottom, others cannot be at the top. And, surely, some needs 
must be at the top, for, otherwise, men will never see beyond 
their immediate surroundings. Man's humanity does not consist 
in the mere earning of a livelihood ; civilization is in the trans- 
cendence of this compelling need. It is in fields of leisure that 
civilization’s richest crops have been cultivated. Therefore, 
there is need of preserving leisure as an integral feature of civili- 
zation. And so, I had always thought that we should promote 
as best as we can the education, health and happiness of those 
that are compelled to work at the bottom not by the force of 
circumstance only, but by the very disposition of their minds and 
bodies. 

The difficulty is that nothing permanent can be achieved 
by charity. The good that one would do from outside baulks 
itself at every step. It is only on a basis of equality that true 
help can be rendered. However, I could never reach a satisfying 
conclusion. Yet, it is mortifying to accept it as inevitable that 
civilization will maintain its lofty standard only by degrading 
a majority of men to a sub-human level. Just think how England 
prospers by star\ing India. Many people in England have an 
idea that in supporting England lies the fulfilment of India’s 
destiny. In order that England may achieve greatness, it is 
perfectly justified, the}’^ think, that a nation should be kept in 
perpetual slavery. What does it matter if this subject nation 
is ill-fed and ill-clad ? Yet .‘sometimes they will generously 
concede that something .should be done to improve its conditions 
of life. But over a hundred t^ears has brought us neither educa- 
tion, nor health, nor wealth. Things are no better even where 
a country’s internal affairs are concerned. Unless you can res- 
pect a man you can never do him any good ; at any rate, a clash 
of interests will always lead to blows and bloodshed. 

In Russia an attempt is being made to solve this problem at 
the very base. It is too early yet to judge of its results, but 
what I see even now fills me with admiration. Education is the 
high road along which we must seek the solution of all our 
problems. So far, a majority of men the world over have been 
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denied full opportunities for education; in India, of nearly all 
opportunities. It makes one marvel, therefore, to see the 
splendid enterprise with which education is being carried to 
every comer of the country in Russia. The measure of educa- 
tion is not in numbers only, but also in the degree of its com- 
pleteness and of its power. What an elaborate organization, 
what vast enterprise, that no man may remain helpless and 
workless ! Fast as a spate, they are spreading education, not in 
White Russia only, but among the half-civilized peoples of 
Central Asia, too, sparing no pains to place in their hands the 
latest fruits of science. 

Huge crowds fill the theatres here whenever a good opera or 
a famous play is on the programme : it is the peasants and 
workers who make up these crowds. No disrespect for them 
anywhere. I have visited only a few institutions so far, but 
everywhere I have been struck by their awakening of mind, 
their delight in the sense of self-respect. What a difference 
with the labouring classes in England, let alone the masses iu 
India ! 

Here they are doing efficiently o\ er an entire country what 
we have attempted on the smallest scale at Sriniketan. Every 
day I compare conditions here with those in India and I am led 
to think of where we are and where we might have been. India, 
diseased, starving, utterly helpless, how immeasurably far 
behind does she linger ! Only a few years ago the conditions of 
the masses in Russia were exactly similar to the conditions of 
the masses in India. But in the short period since then things 
have moved rapidly here, while we are still rotting in the 
quagmire of our inertia, stuck fa.st up to the chin. 

Not that the system here is absolutely perfect. It has its 
serious flaw which will one day bring about a catastrophe. 
Briefly, the flaw is that they have made a mould of the system of 
education. But character cast in a mould never endures. If 
the law of man’s dynamic mind clashes with the principle of 
his educational theory, then either the mould will be shivered 
to bits, or man’s mind will be cramped and atrophied or, worse 
still, be reduced to .an automaton. 

We have to remember that our real field of work is 
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Sriiliketan. We must contrive to make our educational system 
complete in every respect. No smattering will do : science 
should be taught from the very first, specially applied science. 
When our electric plants are installed, our boys must train 
themselves by helping to work them. They should also serve, 
by turns, as apprentices in the printing press we have at Santi- 
niketan, and learn all about motor driving and automobile 
engineering, too. The hands of our youths are good for no work 
except wielding the pen ; they must be cured of this by constant 
handling of machinery. The theory of co-operation should be 
made the main item in the curriculum and physiology, the next. 

In Russia, boys are entrusted with responsible work, in 
groups. I found different groups in charge of different kinds of 
work, in connexion with residential arrangements, health, stores, 
etc. There is only a supervisor, otherwise the management is 
entirely in the hands of the boys. I have all along tried to intro- 
duce this system in Santiuiketan, but nothing more concrete has 
been achieved than framing rules. One of the reasons is that 
success at the examination has always been the obsession of the 
department of study ; everything else is secondary. 

Our idle minds hardly relish the idea of doing any work 
beyond what we must do. Besides, brought up exclusively on 
text-books from childhood, our teachers are utterly helpless 
when faced with anything that lies outside of the printed page. 
So there is no use in framing rules, for when those \vho frame 
them are insincere, the rules are sure to be disregarded. 

In regard to rural work and the system of education there is 
nothing here which I had not thought about. Only, there is 
energy, there is initiative, and there is the wonderful practical 
wisdom of the organisers. I think a great deal depends on 
physical strength. It is impossible to work with full vigour when 
the body is undermined by malaria and mal-nutrition. Here in 
this cold climate progress in work is rapid because the people 
are hardier. Perhaps it would not be fair to estimate the number 
of workers in our country by a count of heads, for nobody is a 
whole man. 



RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN RUSSIA. 

An Accx)unt of the Poet’s Visit to Moscow. 

Edited by P. C. Mahalanobis. 

For a long time Rabindranth Tagore had been anxious to 
visit Russia. In 1926 he recei\’ed an invitation from the Soviet 
Government, but was taken seriously ill with influenza at Vienna 
towards the end of October. It was already late autumn, and 
news of an early winter were coming in from all sides ; Vienna 
itself was under snow. Dr. Wenkebach had strictly forbidden 
all visitors, but the poet managed one day to smuggle into his 
bed room a representati\e of the Soviet Government, and made 
all arrangements to go to Moscow. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that he was finally persuaded to give up the idea. In 
1929 on his way back from Canada he intended to go across 
Russia by the Trans-Siberian Railway, but unfortunately ill 
health again prevented him from doing so. 

Arrival in Moscow. 

This 3'ear his long felt desire was fulfilled, and on the nth 
September, 1930, he arrived in Moscow*, accompanied by Dr. 
Harry Timbres, Miss Margaret Einstein of Berlin, the Poet’s 
grand-nephew Soumyendranath Tagore, and his secretaries 
Mr. Ariam Williams and Mr. A. C. Chakravarti. The Poet 
was received at the White-Russian Baltic Station by the repre- 
sentative of the USSR Society for Cultural Relations with 
Foreign Countries : D. Novomirsky, Chief, Anglo-American 
Section; A. Eshukoff, Chief, Exhibition Department, and M. 
Dobin, Chief, Foreign Reception Bureau, and by prominent 
members of the Moscow Writers Association such as the author 
Alexiev, the eminent constructivist poetess Vera Inber and 
others. 

*The preMtit account is based on the diary and notes of conversations kept by 
Dr. Harry_ Timbres and the Poet’s omi letters from Russia. We regret it has not 
been possible to have this article checked W Dr. Timbres or any other member 
01 the Poet’s party 
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Reception at VOKS (Society for Cultnral Relations). 

A reception was arranged at 12 noon on Friday, the 12th 
September in the VOKS-building. Prof. F. N. Petroff, 
President of the Society, explained the aims and objects of the 
new experiments in Russia. The following notes of the con- 
\-ersation will give some idea of the topics discussed by the Poet. 

Conversation at the VOKS-reception. 

Petroff . — Please excuse me for my inability to speak your 
language. I am glad to welcome you to our country. It is a 
great inspiration to us that you take such interest in our new 
order of civilization in the Soviet Union. 

Tagore . — I thank you for your cordial welcome. I know 
you are making a tremendous experiment in this country. I 
am not in a position to give any considered opinion about it, but 
I cannot help expressing my admiration for your courage, for 
your keen enthusiasm to build iip your social structure on the 
equitable basis of human freedom. It is wonderful to feel that 
you are interested not merely in your national problems but in 
the good of humanity as a whole. 

Petroff — This rebuilding of society on a basis of equality 
is an inevitable consequence of the abundance of tribes and 
castes in Russia. We have had to deal with this baffling 
problem of heterogeneity all through our history. The attempt 
to realize that our differences are negligible in the light of a 
common need and a common urge of civilization has imparted 
a great enthusiasm to all our workers, and we fervently believe 
that we shall be able to offer definite solutions to many of the 
outstanding problems which lune troubled humanity in the 
past. 

Tagore . — By offering education to vast multitudes of you*, 
people who were kept imprisoned in the darkness of ignorance, 
millions of human beings who never got any chance to realize 
their humanity, and were obliged to yield to exploitation and 
oppression in order to preserv'e their precarious existence, you 
have made an invaluable contribution to human progress. You 
are creating a new world of humaHity, and for the first time in 
2 
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history, acknowledging the dignity of man in your scheme of 
practical work. 

Petrojf . — We believe, however, that the spread of mass edu- 
cation can only be possible under suitable economic conditions. 
It is because we could gain full control of the economic resources 
of Russia that we have been able to spend so much for educa- 
tion and for various forms of cultural work that have now been 
introduced for the first time in a vast agricultural country. 

Tagore . — ^That is true. No aspect of life can in reality be 
deducted from another. Education is necessarily connected 
with economic problems. 

Petroff . — After gaining economic control, our first care has 
been to educate children before they go to school. We bring 
them up from their very first days in a properly organized social 
environment, which itself is at once the basis and the super- 
structure of all educational systems. Nor do we neglect the 
parents of the children ; we carry on a vigorous educational 
movement among adults. In this way we hope to develop a 
new race of men with a free and independent outlook co-operating 
for the mutual good of society as a whole. 

Tagore. — Don't }^ou believe that much of what you do to- 
day has behind it the accumulated forces of active reaction 
against the oppressive regime of the past government? It is 
wonderful that this reaction should have been translated into 
higher forms of activity and not been dissipated in mere retalia- 
tory politics. You have, of course, as I am sure you will freely 
admit, made grievous mistakes at the time of your first accession 
to power, but the sense of responsibility that this power brought 
along with it has quickly given you a full sense of reality, and 
you seem to lose no opportunity now of merging your racial 
individualities into a harmonious social existence. I, as an 
educationist, am concerned vitally with all the great movements 
you have initiated for the good of the peasant masses. As you 
know, our country, like yours, is an agricultural one, and we 
have amongst our peasantry all the obstacles of ignorance, of 
bigotry, and superstition that you have already overcome to a 
great extent with the help oi education. If we can learn from 
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your experiences in this line, we shall be able to grapple with 
rural problems in India in an efficient manner. 

Petroff . — Our first educational weapon is to launch an 
intensive campaign in the villages directed to make the peasants 
conscious of their own dignity, of their inherent rights of which 
they had been deprived for so long, and of all the possibilities 
that lie open to them. We are not ashamed to be propagandists, 
and our propaganda itself is educative. It is scientific, it is 
human, it is moral, and carries all the fervour of social service 
that we are capable of igniting in our minds and hearts. 

Whatever line of work we undertake to-day has always the 
welfare of the people as its direct inspiration. We do not want 
to enjoy any exclusive privileges at all, because that kind of 
enjoyment is anti-social and therefore non-hunian, perhaps even 
inhuman. All the store-houses of wisdom, of joy, of well- 
ordered social benefits are open to every one of us, because cverj^- 
one of us has equal human rights to them. 

Tagore . — I have come to study your educational methods, 
to draw strength from the atmosphere of creative efforts which 
surrounds you. I have my educational colony in India which 
is linked up with the surrounding villages. With meagre 
means I and my colleagues there try our best to serve our neigh- 
bours, to invite them to our festivals, to supply them with 
medicine, to demonstrate to them the efficiency of up-to-date 
methods of agriculture. Whatever 5"ou can show me, therefore, 
of your educational work will be of very great use to me indeed. 
I wish I had more time and energy to study your work properly, 
but I shall do all that I can to utilize my visit to your country. 

Petroff, — Sir, your name is known and loved by the whole 
country of Russia. We have o\er 25 current volumes of your 
works, and a vast public reads them. We shall be only too 
happy and proud to show you whatever you want to see of our 
work, and we feel sure you will appreciate our educational 
activities. 
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Concert at the Federation of Soviet Writers, Moscow. 

On the evening of the same day a concert was arranged joint- 
ly by the VOKS and the Moscow Association of Writers in 
honour of Rabindranath Tagore at the Club House of the Asso- 
ciation. Among those present were Prof. P. S. Kogan (President 
of the Academy of Arts) ; Prof. Pinkevitch (Director of the 
Second Moscow State University); Albert Rhys Williams, the 
writer, Madame Litvinova, and a number of eminent Soviet 
writers such as Ognyed (author of Diary of Kostya, Ryaptseva, 
Life of a Soviet School boy), Vera Inber, Fedor Gladkov (who 
wrote the much-talked -of ‘‘Cement*') ; Eseev (poet, a former 
futurist and close adherent of Vladimir Mayakovsky) and others. 

Speech of Welcome. 

Prof. Petrolf opened the proceedings with the following 
speech of welcome : 

Representatives of Soviet public life, art and science see among them 
to-day Rabindranath Tagore, one of the greatest of living poets and 
thinkers. 

Rabindranath Tagore is one of those men who have followed with the 
closest attention and interest the great events developing during the last 
ten years in the history of humanity. It is obvious that one so gifted with 
spiritual and poetic insight could not have gone away without seeing this 
most important page of human history, that page which bears the name of 
the Great October Revolution. 

We, who have taken part in the October Revolution and assisted at 
the construction of new forms of human culture, extend a warm welcome 
to one who has come amongst us, as a profound thinker, to study our 
culture, to study our strivings for the renewal of human society, and thus 
of human personality itself. 

Rabindranath Tagore is an atrtive worker on the forefront of popular 
education, as well as a poet and a thinkei. He is endeavouring, in the 
educational institution founded by himself in Santiniketan (near Calcutta), 
to solve problems legarding the formation of human personality. This 
branch of work occupies an important place in his activities and makes 
great demands upon his energy lind strength. He has come here to learn 
about the endeavours of our country, to understand how in new and revo- 
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perfect itself and become a varitable creative force in the spheres of art, 

science, and in human progress of every description. 

We welcome the visits of friends who come with an open heart and a 
pure soul to our country to study our efforts, to try and understand the 
aspirations of the masses towards a new human life, a new and free system 
for the perfection of human nature. 

Many are the lies which have been spoken and written about us, and 
monstrous are the rumours industriously spread abroad. There are many 
who say that culture is languishing in our country, and others that culture 
has perished altogether in Soviet Russia. It is also said that that the 
Bolsheviks, after accomplishing the greatest revolution in the world, have 
been unable to cope with the problems thence arising, and have been un- 
able to substitute that which they have destroyed with something else of 
equal value. 

We have only one answer to all this : come and see for yourself, and 
meditate upon what we are doing, try to understand our aspirations, study 
our achievements — not only in the spheres of economics, of construction, 
of indtistry and agriculture — but our achievements in the solution of the 
most subtle problems of human creation in the spheres of pedagogics, of 
art, of poetry and of the science of social life. Realize the special feature 
introduced into this creative work when the collective, the massed, the 
emancipated people came forward to replace the isolated aspirations of the 
individual, with the wdiole collective force of goodwill of their national 
creative powers. 

Our Soviet culture is of interest at the present stage of revolutionary 
creation inasmuch as, emancipating both materially and spiritually the 
many races inhabiting the USSR,- it has enabled the million-strong masses 
of the backward peoples, as well as the toilers of Russian extraction, to 
apply their powers and their energy to the progress of all humanity, and 
these backward peoples are now taking the most active part in that histori- 
cal movement which we, in our country, call socialistic construction. Any- 
one who has seen the Uzbek theatre and heard Turkoman music, anyone 
acquainted with the creative manifeslptions of our Caucasian people, and 
with the achievements in art and science in the Ukraine, must realize that 
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the problems of mass culture are solved in our country, not by one, but 
by many nationalities, by the numerous races in the USSR who are pro- 
gressing, in their own national forms, towards the creation of an inter- 
national, free proletarian culture. This in itself is bound to make an im- 
pression upon all peoples aspiring towards liberation. All the peoples and 
races beyond the territory of the USSR are following with profound atten- 
tion and interest the way in which the USSR peoples, liberated from the 
Tsarist regime and the yoke of a religious police system, and proceeding 
towards free creative work in new, in socialist economic conditions, are 
living and carrying out their affairs. 

We believe that our friend, Rabindranath Tagore, who has come to 
visit us, will approach our intellectual processes and endeavour to under- 
stand what is going on in our country, with that serious thoughtfulness 
which he has shown in all his creative work. We rejoice when a great 
personality of the contemporary historical moment, such as Tagore, comes 
to us in true fellowship and speaks with perfect frankness of what he has 
seen and felt in our Union, 

Permit me in the name of VOKS, whose only aim is to demonstrate to 
the whole world, as impartially, vividly and fairly as possible, all that is 
going on in our Union, to welcome you; permit me, as a member of the 
representatives of science and in the name of the representatives of the 
artistic circles grouped around our Society, to welcome you as a close friend, 
and to hope that you will understand us and express in fairness and justice 
your opinion of our socialistic reconstruction to the whole world. 

He was followed by Profs. Kogan and Pinkevitch and by the 
Soviet author Shaklar, the latter speaking on behalf of the 
Moscow Writers Association. 

Rabindranath Tagore spoke a few words in reply. 

Reply by Rabindranath Tagore. 

I thank yon for the honour you have done me in inviting me 
to your country and also to this feast this evening when I have 
the opportunity of meeting with some of the greatest representa- 
tives of intellectual life in your country. Unfortunately, I do 
not understand your language, and the language in which I am 
speaking is neither yours nor mine. I will therefore be brief. 

I have come to this country to leani. I want to know how 
you are solving in your country the great problem, the world 
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problem of civilization. Civilization to-day has taken man far 
away from his normal humanity. It has tom individual per- 
sonality away from society. Modem civilization has given birth 
to an extraordinarily artificial life ; it has created diseases, evoked 
specific sufferings and given rise to many anomalies. I do not 
know what ought to be done to cure modern civilization of its ills. 

I do not know if the path you have chosen in this country for the 
solution of this problem is the right one. History will judge the 
extent to which you have been successful. I do not wish to 
criticize you. I am filled with enthusiasm for the way in which 
you have, for the first time, afforded to all, the opportunity of 
acquiring education. For this I would applaud you. I am my- 
self profoundly interested in problems of education. My idea, 
my dream, has been to create free human beings who should be 
surrounded by an environment of creative work. Under modern 
civilization the human personality is imprisoned in a cage, shut 
off from the rest of society. In your country you have put an 
end to this evil. I have heard from manj' and am beginning 
myself to be convinced, that your ideas are very much like my 
own dream for a full life for the individual, for complete educa- 
tion. In your country you are not only giving the individuals 
scientific education, you are making of him a creative personality. 
In this way you are realizing the greatest, the highest ideal of 
humanity. For the first time in history you are giving the 
hidden wealth of the human mind a chance to express itself. I 
thank you for this from, my heart. 

I myself have been working in my own way in my own insti- 
tutions, and my idea of education is that it should be imparted in 
contact with life itself; it should be a part of life. By living a 
true life one can have proper education, and not through the 
complete withdrawal from the realities of life which you so often 
see in the colleges and schools in the civilized world, those brick- 
built prisons in which children are denied the true goods of life. 

Since I have come to this place I have been able to realize that 
your ideal of education is very similar to mine, that the people 
are living a complete life through which their mind is prepared 
to receive education in its full richness and not merely hoard up 
isolated facts of scientific instruction or information. You have 
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been stimulating the people’s mind for creative work which is the 
highest privilege of man. It has not been possible for me to give 
effect to this idea in an adequate manner in my own institutions. 
In this country you have been able to give it a proper form, and 
you have succeeded in giving the movement a great impetus. I 
realize that it will be an immortal gift to humanity from your 
country, this idea of education for everybody. 

I can only thank you in these few brief words. I am still 
waiting to see in detail something of the work of education which 
you are carrying out in your various institutions. Unfortunate- 
ly, I have very little time to spare, and also I cannot forget the 
fact, I am reminded of it ev’ery day — that I am no longer young. 
Yet I hope I shall be able to see something which I can carry back 
to my own land in my memory and which will help us in our own 
work. I offer you my heartiest thanks for giving me this great 
opportunity to learn from you about your pioneer work in the 
field of people’s education. 

Musical Recital. 

The following artists participated in the concert : 

Tsiganov, a young talented violinist, 26 years of age, 
gave a recital of Gluck, Schubert and some Hungerian national 
folk songs. The baritone, Sadomov, sang Russian folk-songs 
and a piece from the new Soviet Opera “Son of the Sun.’’ The 
famous Soviet harp-player, Miss Hrdely, who is an Artist 
Emeritus of the Republic, gave a recital of the famous Russian 
folk-song ‘Volga’ and the ‘Ario’ from Faust. Barsova, Artist 
Emeritus of the Republic (Soprano) and a leading singer at the 
Large Moscow Opera House, sang pieces from different operas. 
A group of Eastern singers and dancers e.xhibited the musical 
art of the Caucasian Republics, and the folk-dancing and songs 
of the Daghestan Republic (the well-known “Lezginka”). 
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The First Pioaeer Communs. 

On the evening of the 14th September the Poet visited the 
first Pioneer Commune, Isigansky Ploschand, lovarischsky 
Pereulok, No. 25, Moscow. 

On reaching the staircase of the Commune Building the Poet 
was greeted by pioneer songs, the boys and girls standing in line 
on both sides of the steps and joining in the chorus. After the 
Poet had taken his seat in the central hall, a young pioneer girl 
of fourteen read a message of welcome in English. 

Reply to address of welcome. 

The Poet speaking a few words in reply, said ; 

My friends, I am deeply touched by the warm welcome 
you have accorded to me. As I look at your bright young faces 
full of hope and a glorious fortune, I feel stirred to my depths 
and know that the purpose of my visit to Russia is realized. For, 
believe me, I have come here, not so much to see what you have 
done and are doing now, which is great, but to visualize the future 
which you are creating with such fervour for the welfare of the 
whole of humanity. In every country I visit I want to come in 
close touch with the young who have the great privilege of look- 
ing ahead and of building up with their lives the basis of a new 
order of civilization. You know I am a poet, and my work is to 
give expression to living impulses and youthful hopes, and so I 
can be one with you to-day in your dreams of the future. 

Besides this, 1 can come close to you because I ha^■e spent a 
great part of my life with children. I have my school in Bengal 
where I live with them, and where I try to bring them up in an 
atmosphere of complete life. My idea is to provide them with 
all possible opportunities for the development of a creative life, 
and I trust them in their free initiative to make the best use of 
them. 

I believe in freedom, in that freedom which naturally takes 
upon itself responsibilities in order to express adequately the 
deeper human impulses of love and service. I have given this 
freedom to the children of my school, and I am interested to know 
3 
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how you young pioneers are using the freedom you possess for 
the good of your community and what methods you follow to give 
expression to the ideal of the new age which you have realized 
in your country. I hope this evening to know in detail about 
your work and your way of life. 

I thank you warmly for your reception, and I assure you that 
I feel very happy indeed to be here with you this evening. 

Talk with the Children. 

The children gathered round the poet with eager faces and 
wanted to hear from him about his school in India, and to tell 
him about their own experiences in the Pioneer Commune which 
they felt proud to be able to manage by their own efforts. 

As soon as the Poet finished a chorus of voices rose, several 
students wanting at once to answer some of the questions raised 
by the Poet’s speech. 

A boy. — Yes, we believe in the good of the Community, we 
are Communists. The bourgeoisie want their individual profit, 
but we want that all people should have an equal chance to 
pfosper, and here in this school w’e want to live in that spirit. 

A Girl . — Our freedom is in our own hands, not in the hands 
of elders, therefore we can consult each other and find out what 
are the best things all of us want to have. 

Another boy . — I will explain it in this way. We pioneers 
try to show in this school in a small way how the whole country 
can prosper by not listening to the few powerful autocrats at the 
top, but by following their own friendly wishes. Here we can 
make mistakes, and then if we want we can ask for help and 
advice of those who are older than us, but we try first to do every- 
thing ourselves. The younger boys and girls amongst us can 
consult, if they like, the older boys and girls, and they in their 
turn can approach those of a higher group and so on till we reach 
the teachers. Our country has a similar ideal, and we are 
pioneers to prove the efficiencj^ /f this method. 

Girl X . — We have no puni-shments because we punish our- 
selves, and then punishment becomes something else; nobody 
minds it. 
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Tagore. — want to know more in detail about it. Suppos- 
ing some one of you has done something wrong, what do you do to 
make him understand the nature of his ofEence, and to check his 
making a similar ofFence in future ? Do you call a special meet- 
ing to try the offender, and do you appoint judges from amongst 
yourselves to conduct the trial ? If you find the person guilty of 
the offence attributed to him, do you inflict any punishment upon 
him? 

Several students rose up at the same time to answer the 
question. They were each given a chance one after another to 
express their opinions. 

Girl A. — ^We have no punishment. The trial itself is the 
punishment. And if the person is found innocent, why he has 
no punishment at all. 

Boy B. — ^That is to say, he is sorry and we are sorry that all 
this trial was for nothing — but that cannot be helped. 

7 agore. — But does it never happen that the person accused 
challenges the powers of judgment of tlie judges themselves — 
what opportunity does he possess to appeal to a higher authority 
if he is not pleased with the trial ? 

Boy B. — If there is a difficulty in coming to a favourable 
decision we have to take votes, and the person accused has to 
abide by the opinion of the majority. 

Tagore. — What if the person accused liappens to differ from 
the findings of the majority ? 

The students were puzzled for a time. One girl got up and 
said : — Perhaps then we shall ask the teacher. The truth is, 
such a case has never happened here at all ! 

Boy B. — I shall answer it thus. We do not commit wrongs, 
because we are chosen pioneers, and we have to know beforehand 
what is right for us to do and what we should avoid. 

The Interpreter. — ^The pioneers are chosen from orphanages, 
they have to show special gifts in order to be admitted to the 
Pioneers’ Commune. 

Tagore. — I understand what you mean — the atmosphere of 
your Community is itself a good check on possibilities of wrong- 
doing on the part of its members, and it is this moral atmosphere 
again which makes the members realize in their own minds the 
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wrongness of any offence made against the spirit of the 
Community life. 

Now I want to know from you something about the work you 
are doing here. 

Several boys and girls got up to answer. 

A boy . — ^We are unlike the bourgeois scouts. They want 
reward, they want military honours, they want everything for 
themselves individually, not for the good of every one. We 
pioneers want nothing for ourselves. Whatever good we do for 
everybody is also of benefit to us. We go to the villages to teach 
people how to live in a clean manner, we show them the right way 
of doing things. We go and live with them at times, we perform 
plays and we tell them all about the conditions of our country, 
how they were before, how they are now, and what will be the 
future if we work properly. 

Girl B . — We shall show you how we sometimes give the play 
and the talk together to make it all both interesting and helpful 
to the people. We shall act a “living newspaper” for you. We 
pioneers have to learn such informations so that we can know 
things ourselves and can therefore also make others know about 
them. It is only when all of us know facts truly and think upon 
them that we can do some real work. 

Boy X . — We know all this from books, from our teachers, 
and we have to discuss first with each other what we have learnt 
before we are allo\ved to go out and tell people about them. 

Tagore . — You will be interested to know that we have in 
our school Brati-balakas and Brati-balikas, two organizations for 
boys and girls which are like yours. I do not believe in Boy 
Scouts and Girl Guides organizations because they have to take 
all kinds of oaths, and then, as you say, there are amongst those 
organizations some wrong notions of a military kind. Our boys 
and girls go out to serve the villagers, to put out fire when fire 
breaks out in the neighbourhood, they distribute medicine, they 
show the villagers how to live properly and well. I am very 
happy indeed to know that you enjoy doing service of this kind 
because, as you say, by helping the village people you are helping 
yourselves, you are serving the whole country. 
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I would like to know now something about your daily life 
inside the school. 


The School Programme. 

Their daily routine appeared to be as follows. Get up from 
bed — 7 a.m. ; exercise, — 7.15 ; breakfast, — 7.30. Classes begin 
after breakfast, and continue till 3 p.m. with a break at i o’clock 
for lunch. 

The subjects of study include history, geography, mathe- 
matics, elementary physics, elementary chemistry, elementary 
biology, mechanics, politics, sociology, literature, manual train- 
ing, carpentry, bookbinding, handling modem agricultural 
implements, etc. 

There are no Sundays, and every fifth day is a holiday. 
After 3 p.m. the pioneers go out to visit factories, hospitals, busi- 
ness centres, villages, etc., according to programme. Excursion 
tours in the country are arranged for. Plays are acted occasional- 
ly and visits to theatres and cinemas organized. 

In the evening there are story-reading, story-telling, dis- 
cussion circles, literary and scientific meetings. On holidays 
the pioneers have to attend to their own laundry, tidy up their 
rooms, attend to the cleanliness of the house and grounds, and 
do extra reading or go out on long walks to the villages. 

The age of admittance is usually 7, sometimes 8, but this 
rule is not strictly observed ; students leave at the age of sixteen 
or even earlier. Co-education is followed throughout, and boys 
and girls share the same dormitories. 

^'The Living Newspaper.** 

The pioneers then acted a play called “The Living News- 
paper ’ * , the theme being the F ive Y ears Plan . The play depicted 
graphically the different social and economic stages through 
which the Soviet Union has recently passed, the effect of the 
introduction of machinery, the rapid benefits of industrialization, 
the results of collective control and distribution of goods to the 
Community. 
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The Pioneers said they took up different subjects for their 
performance of the “Living Newspaper,” sometimes including 
topics regarding other countries like China, India, Germany, etc. 
Their purpose is to supply to the public accurate information 
about everyday life in an interesting manner. 

After the performance the young Pioneers again gathered 
round the Poet and requested him to recite some of his Bengali 
verses. He gave them a song he had written years ago : “Jana 
Gana Mana Adhinayaka.” One of the young poets of the 
Commune then recited a poem he had composed specially for this 
evening in the Russian Language. 

After some light refreshment, the Poet again thanked the 
young Pioneers for their warm hospitality and expressed his 
genuine appreciation of the atmosphere of Community life which 
he found in the Pioneers’ Commune, and he wished them a future 
of greater fulfilment. 

As the Poet came down the steps to his car the whole 
Commune sang together two pioneer songs and reqiiested him to 
come to see them again on his next visit to Russia. 

Fisit to the Cinema Union. 

In the evening of the 15th September, the Poet and his party 
visited the Amalgamated Cinema Union and were received by 
M. Rutin, President of the Cinema Union. 

The Poet was shown portions of the Russian film “Warshin 
Potemkin” and some portions of the Russian film “Old and 
New.” These productions were directed by S. Eisenstein, Later 
the members of the Cinema Board had a conversation with the 
Poet regarding his new film-stories of which they had heard. 
They were deeply impressed by the short versions of the stories 
by the Poet, and they decided to meet him at the Hotel and 
discuss in detail the possibilities of filming his stories. 
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The Central Peasant's House. 

On the morning of the i6th September the Poet visited the 
Central Peasants’ House. 

These Houses which are used also as clubs are scattered 
all over the country, in cities, towns and villages. They carry 
on a great deal of cultural, social and educational work among 
the peasant masses. In these Houses are organized lectures on 
various agricultural and social topics, groups are formed to do 
away with illiteracy, and special classes are held to impart to 
the peasants practical knowledge of scientific methods of working 
the land. Each of these Houses is furnished with Museums of 
Natural History, of the Origin and Growth of Religion, of Agri- 
culture and of Social Welfare. Consultation Bureaux are also 
established in these Houses on a variety of subjects, such as 
Agriculture, Taxation, etc. 

Peasants arriving in town are put up temporarily at these 
Houses (for the period of from one night to three weeks) at a 
very low charge (25 kopecks, about six annas, per night). 
They are assisted by the Consultation Bureaux to solve the 
difficulties connected with their village life. By means of these 
Peasant Houses the Soviet Government is carrying on a tre- 
mendous amount of work among the widest strata of the onetime 
illiterate peasants, transforming their life into one of rich civic 
responsibility with a new social order as its basis. 

Reception by the Peasants. 

On his arrival at the Central Peasants’ House Rabindranath 
Tagore was received in the main clubroom by the Superintendent 
of the House, the House Council, and some 150 peasants who 
were boarding there at the time, representatives from the nearest 
and the far-distant points of the Soviet Union. 

The small meeting of welcome that followed was opened by 
the Superintendent who explained to the peasants that the Poet 
had come to visit them in order personally to meet them and 
to learn about them. The Superintendent welcomed the Poet 
on behalf of the assembled peasants, and hoped that this first 
meeting between the great Indian Poet and the Soviet peasants 
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would lay tlie foundation for a stiU deeper contact between the 

peasant masses of both countries. 

In bis brief reply the Poet emphasized the importance and 
significance of the strenuous work being carried on by the 
peasants and workers of the Soviet Republic in the building up 
of a new life, a new humanity. He expressed his admiration 
for the great spirit of good will which inspired this new effort, 
this great undertaking which demanded the utmost self-sacrifice 
and self-denial on the part of the Soviet population. 

Talk with the Peasants. 

A number of questions were then put to the Poet, and he 
answered them to the full satisfaction of his audience. 

Question : What is the position of the National Policy in 
India to-day and what is the reason for the strife between Hindus 
and Mussalmans? 

Tagore : I find from personal observations that this strife 
has been going on for the past twenty-five years only. Before 
this period there was, as far as I can recall — and I have lived 
for many years in the village — no such animosity and enmity 
between them. I am certain that this strife has been accentuat- 
ed. by the overwhelming ignorance and illiteracy of the Indian 
peasants. These feelings of religious hostility can, in my 
opinion, be liquidated only by the introduction of mass educa- 
tion. The possibility of educating the masses, unfortunately, 
does not exist to-day in India. 

Question : Have you written anything about the peasants 
in your works, and what are your views regarding the future of 
the Indian peasants? 

Tagore : Not only have I written about peasants but I am 
working among them, endeavouring, as far as I can, to educate 
them. I am not only educating children in my schools, but also 
carrying on this work in the surrounding villages. This work 
is, of course, of a modest nature in comparison with the gigantic 
educational work that is being carried on in the Soviet Union. 

Question : What is your opinion of the collectivization that 
is being developed in this country? 
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Tagore : I realize the great importance of this work 
(collectivization) that is being carried out by the peasants, but I 
cannot answer this question as, unfortunately, I know very little 
about it. Lack of knowledge of how this problem is being solved 
in the Soviet Union is one of the chief reasons of my visit to 
your country. 

Question : What is known in India concerning our collec- 
tivization and about the work of our country generally? 

Tagore : Unfortunately, very little, as the existing press 
in India as well as in other countries is reticent and untrust- 
worthy about all facts concerning your country. 

Question : Had you heard before of the existence of the 
Peasants’ Houses and of their work? 

Tagore : No, only since iny coming to Moscow have I 
learned of the existence of these welfare centres for the peasants. 

Now I would like to hear from the peasants at this meeting 
of their own opinion about Collectivization and its full signi- 
ficance for the agricultural population. 

A young Ukrainian peasant of the name of Semenchiko, 
about 32 years of age, replied ; “I am working on a Collective 
Farm which was organized two years ago. Our Collective Farm 
consists of big gardens from which we supply canning factories 
with vegetables and wheat. We have an 8-hour working day 
and each fifth day is a holiday.” (The 5-day week is now intro- 
diiced throughout the country and works under the name of 
‘‘the uninterrupted working week”). 

‘‘The average crop is twice as large as that of any of the 
neighbouring individual peasants. In the beginning about 150 
individual farms were merged into the common unit. In the 
spring of 1929, half of them left us owing to faulty under- 
standing and misguided application of the instructions given 
by Comrade Stalin (the General Secretary of the All-Union 
Communist Party). He had emphasized that the fundamental 
principle of collectivization was Voluntary Social participation 
in the organization of these collective farms. This basic 
principle was not correctly understood in a number of rural 
areas, and due to its inadequate application and the resulting 
4 
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bureaucratic mistakes, many peasants withdrew from the collec- 
tive farms. But now, owing to supplementary explanations and 
the courageous efforts of the remaining collectivist, about a 
fourth of those that had left have returned. And to-day 
we are stronger than ever. We are building new living houses 
for our members, a new dining-hall and a school.” 

On this same question further information was advanced 
by a peasant woman from Siberia. She had been a member of 
a Commune Farm for ten years. She asked the Poet to bear in 
mind the intimate connexion between the women’s movement 
and the Collective Farms. She explained how the woman of 
to-day is more self-reliant than her sisters of even a decade ago. 
She said : “We have specially organized brigades of women 
collectivists which travel from one part of the country to the 
other working among the women, rousing them up, and point- 
ing out to them in detail the economic and cultural advantages 
of collectivization. In order to lighten the strenuous life of the 
women collectivists in their farm work, and with a view to 
making their status truly equal to that of their men comrades, 
there are in every Collective Farm a nursery, a kindergarten, 
and a communal kitchen.” 

A farm-labourer from the famous State Farm (Sovkhoz) 
“Gigant” also described how the collectivist idea is being rea- 
lized in Russia. “This farm embraces 100,000 hectaref of farm 
land. Last year, we had 3,000 workers. This year that figure 
will slightly decrease although the output per man will increase. 
This is due to the introduction of advanced methods of agricul- 
ture such as scientific manuring, the use of tractors and other 
machinery. We have now more than 300 tractors. We also 
have an 8-hour working day. Those of us who work longer 
receive overtime allowances. During the winter months when 
there is insuflScient work for all the workers, some two-thirds 
of them are permitted to leave the farm to seek work in the 
cities (building, road-mending etc.). During their period of 
work in the towns they wili receive one-third of their summer 
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wage from the farm and their families continue to reside in the 
rooms given them at the farm,” 

Tagore . — should like to know the opinion of some of the 
individual peasants who are here regarding the Collective Farm, 
and the views of anyone here present* concerning the principle 
of private property and whether they regret their surrender of 
their individual farm-holdings. 

A brief pause ensued before the pleasants got up to reply 
to this question. A number of them confessed that they enter- 
tained orthodox views on this subject as the idea of collectiviza- 
tion was not clear to their minds; still more of them were shy 
and embarassed. 

Eventually, a peasant from Bashkir Republic (Central 
Asia) spoke up. He was still an individual farmer but in a 
short time, he would enter the neighbouring Collective Farm. 
Pointing out his reasons for this desire he said : “The Collec- 
tive method of land exploitation yields a far better and a higher 
ratio of crop than the individual system. We need machinery 
for the better cultivation of the land. We individuals cannot 
afford to purchase machines. Further, even if we owned ma- 
chines, we could not cultivate the small strips of land that each 
individual peasant owns. Only through the collectivization of 
these small plots into large collective farms can we really begin 
to build a new order of social existence.” 

A woman peasant from the Tamboy region (some 150 miles 
south of Moscow) then took the floor and said : “There can be 
no doubt of the superiority of life in Collective Farms to that 
outside them, and I do not think anyone regrets this change of 
conditions.” Several other peasants confirmed this opinion. 
Someone from the audience cried out, “How can we regret 
changing from our former small, dirty huts to our present large, 
sanitary, hygienic collectivist houses.” 

Tagore . — I had the pleasure of meeting yesterday M. Kara- 
khan who said that he is particularly proud of the work done by 
the Soviet Government and the Soviet social organizations in the 

•The great majority of those present were peasants, and about half of them 
were members of Collective Farms or labourers of State Farms. 
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sphere of the emancipation of women and the education and up- 
bringing of children. In my conversation with him, I expressed 
my doubts regarding the future of family life, and even of its 
existence. 

He explained that the Soviet authorities had no explicit 
desire to destroy family life. The state was trying to assume 
greater responsibilities for the bringing up of children. If this 
led indirectly to the extinction of family life that would only 
prove that family life had no survival value for the future civili- 
zation of mankind. I should like to hear what your opinions 
are upon this matter, and whether you believe that family life 
will continue to exist under the collectivist social system. 

The young Ukrainian Semenchiko, who had spoken 
before, replied : “What I will tell you will show whether 
family life is being destroyed or not under the new social 
regime. When my father was alive, he used to work six 
months of the year in the cities and for the remaining six 
months (in summer) I was sent with my brothers and sisters 
to work as shepherds for the wealthy peasants, and therefore 
we seldom saw our father. Now, 1 see my son everyday after 
he returns from the kindergarten, and we are the best of 
friends.” 

Another peasant, a woman, also spoke, stating it as her 
opinion that the introduction of creches and kindergartens has 
really helped husband and wife to reach a better understanding 
and happier relations. They foster the growth of a deeper 
sense of responsibility and appreciation of their duty as 
parents. 

A young Caucasian woman who had been living, except- 
ing for the last four year, in a small village in the 
Caucasian mountains, spoke with great pathos and understand- 
ing. Addressing the interpretor she said : “Tell the Great 
Poet, Rabindranath Tagore, that we women living in the 
Soviet Union, and particularly in the Trans-Caucasian Re- 
publics, consider that we are really free and happy only since 
the October Revolution. The dark days of the past before 
1917 have now become distant. We are building up a new life 
in which we are participating fully, conscious of our duties and 
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responsibilities. We are prepared to go to the extreme length 
of self-denial for the realization of the ideal we cherish in our 
hearts. Let the Great Poet know that the various peoples and 
nationalities of the Soviet Union wish him to convey to the 
people of India their warmest greetings and sympathy in their 
dark hours.” 

Tagore . — Our people are still ignorant, our women are 
helpless, they need the light of the new age in order to find 
their place in the world of humanity. 

The same woman from Caucasus said : “I would leave my 
home, my children, all that I have, in order to be able to work 
amongst your people and to help them ! ’ ’ 

Tagore . — Who is that Mongolian looking young man on 
the left? 

The Interpreter . — He is the son of a collective farmer li: 
the Kirghisian Republic. He has come to Moscow to study in 
the Higher Textile Industrial Technicum. In three years 
time he will become an engineer and return to his Republic to 
work on a big plant built since the Revolution. 

The Superintendent of the Central Peasants’ House in 
closing this meeting said : “The visit of the Poet to the Soviet 
Union is of the greatest importance. The coming of such an 
eminent personage to this country, such an outstanding figure 
of the cultural world, means a new and bigger step in the 
mutual contact between the toiling peoples of India and the 
Soviet Union. We hope the Poet will assist in the spreading 
of genuine and objective information in India concerning the 
efforts and activities of the workers and peasants of the First 
Workers’ and Peasants’ Republic in Histoiy.” 

The meeting terminated with the singing of the Inter- 
national Hymn, 

Exhibition of Drawings. 

The exhibition of the paintings of the Poet was opened at 
the State Moscow Museum of New Western Art on the after- 
noon of the 17th September. In his introductory sjjeech Prof, 
Petroff said “to-day we were experiencing the pleasure of meet- 
ing Rabindranath Tagore, not only as a great poet and philo- 
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sopher, but also as an outstanding painter of the day. We 
greet the great Poet and Painter who has come to our country 
to observe our building of a new economic, political and social 
order. We particularly appreciate his visit as a man of great 
vision and deep intuitive understanding of life’s essential 
realities.” 

Prof. Sidorov spoke on the essence of the creative art of the 
Poet as a painter. Prof, Ettingov of the People’s Com- 
missariat of Education expressed his warmest welcome on 
behalf of the Commissariat. 

Speech of Welcome. 

Prof. Kristy, the Director of the Tretiakov-Gallery in his 
speech of welcome said : — 

“We greet you, revered philosopher and writer, in the 
name of the greatest museum and region-study department 
of Moscow, and in the name of the People’s Commissariat for 
Education, directing the affairs of art in the Soviet Union. 

“We all know Rabindranath Tagore, philosopher and 
writer, but it was a pleasant surprise for us to learn that he is 
also a painter. It is with special pleasure that we have 
arranged an exhibition of his work in order to acquaint our in- 
tellectuals and our working masses with them. We are glad 
that our guest has come to us at the moment when his own 
native land is on the eve of emancipation, and that he has come 
to us when we are ourselves making heroic efforts for the re- 
construction of our material and spiritual world. 

“We believe that by acquainting himself with our country 
he will take back much that is useful for his own. For our- 
selves, we believe that our close contact with this great represen- 
tative of an old and cultured nation and the consequent 
fertilization of our own ideas will result in far-reaching benefits 
for us both.” 

Reply hy Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Poet in his reply said : 

I return warm thanks for the welcome extended to me. I 
appreciate intensely this opportunity to get in touch with some 
of the best minds and best hearts of your countiy. My most 
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intimate gift to you are my pictures and I hope that in them we 
shall truly meet each other. Only this has made me venture to 
bring my pictures here and exhibit them. I myself value them 
chiefly because they enable me to get into direct touch with the 
Western people. Words have failed me, the help of the inter- 
preter has created further distractions in the path of our mutual 
understanding — let me hope that my pictures will be the 
messengers of thought between us and bring us close to each 
other on the plane of harmonious understanding. 

Concluding Remarks. 

In his concluding remarks Prof. Kristy said : 

“We are sincerely grateful for what we have just seen. 
When we came here we knew Rabindranath Tagore merely as a 
great philosopher and a poet and supposed that for him art would 
be merely the hobby of a great man. But the more we acquaint 
ourselves with his paintings, the more we are struck with the 
creative skill shown in his pictures. We consider these works 
to be a great manifestation of artistic life, and that his methods 
will be, like all high technical achievements assimilated by us 
from abroad, of the greatest use to our country.” 

The Exhibition was very successful, and a large number of 
people including representatives from various art and educational 
institutions visited it during the days it was open. 

Talks with Art Critics. 

The keen interest of the art critics* ma}^ be seen from the 
following notes of conversations kept by Dr. Timbres. 

Tagore . — I thank you for your welcome and the words of 
appreciation. I know that the best communication between 
nations is the communication of mind and heart. The best pro- 
ducts of each country belong to all humanity. This is the proper 
field of exchange — the field of culture. And I shall be only too 
glad to show you what I have done in this latest manifestation of 
ray own creative mind. 

It came to me all of a sudden without any training or pre- 

•In our next number wc shall fifive extracts from articles on Rabindranath 
Tagore's drawings written by other European critics. — Editor, K.-B. Q. 
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paration, and so it has its psychological value, I believe. In 
other parts of Europe I must confess, however, those who are 
very critical of art or products of art, have given me assurance 
that my pictures not only have a psychological interest, but also 
a higher interest of art, and they have acknowledged me as an 
artist, for which I feel very proud. I want now to know what 
you think of my attemps, because I value your opinion of art 
very highly indeed. 

I have felt a need to bring my pictures to you also because 
through pictures I can come into direct touch with your mind. 
I cannot do this with my words owing to the barrier of language. 
But my pictures, they will speak to you without the medium of 
an interpreter. 

Critic. — What is the idea of this picture ? 

Tagore. — No idea. It is a picture. Ideas are in words and 
not in life. 

Critic. — ^What is remarkable in your work is the spirit of 
youth, and that is why these paintings are so interesting. The 
spirit of youth meets no difficulty in finding its proper mode of 
expression and your pictures have created their own technique. 

Have you ever painted before ? 

T agore. — Never. 

Critic. — You are a first-class artists. Every new picture 
makes a stronger impression and the entire audience is thrilled 
by this. We are very interested to know when these were made ? 

Tagore. — ^These are early ones. They are mainly linear, 
colours come in later on. 

Critic. — Something resembling very much the works of 
Vrubel, whom you have never seen perhaps ? 

Tagore. — 1 do not believe I have seen any of his pictures. 

Critic. — ^We shall be glad to show them to you. 

We shall be glad to take your paintings and exhibit them 
as our own — as those of a Russian artist ! 

Critic. — We ask whether your paintings have any names ? 

Tagore. — None at all. I cannot think of any names. I do 
not know how to describe my pictures. 

Critic. — Is this a portrait of Dante ? 

Tagore. — No, it is not a portrait of Dante. I did it on the 
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steamer on my way from Japan ; last year my pen followed its 
own impulse which led to this figure you see before you. 

Critic . — (With regard to a picture made the day before) 
An impression of Moscow ? 

Tagore. — Well, I did it yesterday. I do not know if Moscow 
has anything to do with it — perhaps it may be so, who knows ! 

Critic . — We wish to express our deep pleasure. Professor 
Kristy says he has known you for a long time as a great poet, 
and here he expected to see some productions of a dilletant- 
artist, but what he has seen has amazed him. He was struck by 
the virility of the paintings he had the pleasure to see. He is 
sure that your paintings represent a very great event in the 
history of art. He believes your pictures will have a deep effect 
on our artists and give them a fuller sense of life. 

Tagore . — It gives me great delight to be able to gain your 
approbation and to know that this came from the expert critics 
and artists of your land. I almost feel vain of my productions. 
My pictures being too new, I am not yet accustomed to this, and 
I always feel the greatest delight when they are praised because 
I have some diffidence in not having any standard within myself, 
and have to rely upon those w'ho have a great background of 
artistic experience. 

Visits to Moscow Art Theatres. 

On Sunday evening the Poet and his party attended the 
Second Moscow Art Theatre and saw the play — “Peter the 
First.” The Poet was receixed at the gate of the Theatre by 
the Director and the leading actors of the play. He expressed 
great appreciation of the play and spoke enthusiastically about 
the fervour of dramatic pow'er with w'hich the play was performed. 

The next few days were spent in visiting different institu- 
tions and meeting with prominent residents of Moscow. In the 
First Moscow Art Theatre the Poet saw a performance of 
Tolstoy’s “Resurrection,” and had a conversation with the 
famous Soviet actress Knipper, the widow of Tchekhov. On the 
2oth he attended the performance of “Biaderka” (an Indian love 
legend) at the First State Opera House, where he was received by 
Directoress Malinova Kaya. 

5 
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In Moscow many distinguished scholars like Prof. Veltman, 
Prof. Shor and others came to see him, and as usual he had a 
large number of interviews with scientific w'orkers and students. 

Notes of conversations with students kept by Dr. Timbres 
are given below. 

Talks with Students. 

Tagore . — I thank you very much for giving me this 
opportunity of coming into close touch with you. 

But I do not know how to have proper communication with 
you. Through translations we cannot say very much. I do not 
feel encouraged to talk in English about any subject which is 
important and serious. I would like to know about your aspira- 
tions and also if you still have any misgivings about the society 
under which you are working and growing up. But these are 
serioais questions which cannot be answered through translations. 
If you have any curiosity to know about anything which I am 
doing or any other subject concerning India, I .shall be glad to 
answer your questions. 

Maria Steinhaus . — Before I ask you a question I would like 
to greet you in the name of the scientific workers of Moscow and 
tell you how glad we are to meet you. Your famous name is 
known all over our country, and we know that you are interested 
in our schools and educational work. And our comrades would 
be glad and happy to show you our work. 

I have heard that yesterday you spoke about j'our educational 
work in India, and I would like to know how you have combined 
education with the realities of life. 

The Poet’s School. 

Tagore . — You ought to know one thing — that I am by 
nature a poet. From my very young days, my only vocation 
was to express my ideas in verse, give shape to my dreams in 
my poems. 

What was it that impelled me to take up this work for which 
I am not naturally fit ? 

When I was young, as usual, I was sent to a school. Some 
of you may have read from the translation of my Reminisciences 
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about the misadventure I had when I began my career as a student 
in a school. It was a miserable life, which became absolutely 
intolerable to me. At that time I did not have the capacity to 
analyse the reason why I suffered ; but then when I grew up, it 
became quite clear to me what it was that hurt me so deeply to be 
compelled to attend my class in that school where my parents 
sent me. 

I have my natural love for life, for nature, and for my 
surroundings where I have my dear ones; and to be snatched 
away from these natural surroundings with which I had all my 
deeper life of relationship, and to be sent as an exile to the school, 
to the class with its bare white walls, and its stare of dead eyes, 
frightened me every day. When I was once inside these walls, 
I did not feel natural. It was a fragment torn away from life, 
and this caused me intense misery because I was uprooted from 
my own world and sent to surroundings which were dead and 
unsympathetic, disharmonious and monotonously dull. 

It was not possible for the mind of a child to be able to 
receive anything in those cheerless surroundings, in the environ- 
ment of dead routine. And the teachers were like living 
gramophones, repeating the same lessons da)' by day in a dull 
manner. My mind refused to accept anything from my teachers. 
With all my heart and .soul I repudiated what was put before 
me. And then there were some teachers who were utterly un- 
sympathetic, and did not understand at ail the sensitive soul of 
a young boy, and tried to punish him for the mistakes he made. 
Such teachers in their stupidity did not know how to teach, how 
to impart education to a living mind. And because they failed, 
they pitnished their victim. And this was how I suffered when 
I was thirteen years old. 

And then I left school, and in spite of all the efforts of my 
guardians, I refused to go to school. 

Since then 1 have been educating myself, and that process 
is still being carried on. And whatever I have learned, I have 
learned outside the cla.sses. And I believe that that was a for- 
tunate event in my life — -that avoiding the schoolmaster when 1 
was still young. And whatever 1 have done in later life, if 1 
have shown any special gift or originality, I feel certain it was 
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lowing to the fact that I did not have a respectable education 
fdrilled into me. 

I took to my own work. I retired to a solitary place near 
%the Ganges, and a great part of my life I lived in a houseboat, 
writting my poems, stories and plays, dreaming my dreams. 

I went on till I gradually became known to my own country- 
men and claims were made on me from all parts of the country 
for writings and for various kinds of help. But I kept to my 
solitude for a long time. It is very difficult for me to say what 
4t was — how the call came to me to come out of the isolation of my 
-literary life, and live among my fellow-beings to share their life 
and help them in their living. 

And it is also a surprise to me how I had the courage to start 
an educational institution for our children, for I had no experi- 
ence in this line at all. But I had confidence in myself. I knew 
that I had very profound sympathy for children. And abont my 
knowledge of their phychology, I was very certain. I felt that 1 
could help them more than the ordinary teachers. 

I selected a beautiful place, far away from the contamina- 
tion of the town life. I myself, in my young days, was brought 
up in that town, in the heart of India, Calcutta, and all the time 
I had a sort of homesickness for the open connry where my heart, 
my soul, could have its true freedom. Though I had no experi- 
ence of the outer world, I had in my heart a great longing to go 
away from my enclosure of those walls and from that huge, 
stony-hearted step-mother, Calcutta. I knew that the mind has 
its hunger for the ministrations of mother-nature, and so I 
selected this spot where the sky is unobstructed to the verge of 
the horizon. There the mind could have its fearless freedom to 
create its own dreams, and the seasons could come with all their 
colours and movements and beauty into the very heart of the 
human dwelling. And there I got a few children around me and 
I taught them. I was their companion. I sang to them. I 
composed musical pieces, operas and plays, and they took part 
i-in the performances. I recited to them our epics, and this was 
the beginning of this school. I had only about five or six 
• students at that time. People did not have any confidence in a 
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lent, ’ like the growth of population and the decline in the birth 
and death-rates, are due to this inherent defects of the statisti- 
cal niehod or to the very nature of civilization itself which, as 
Niceforo was forced to concede, ‘is never an exclusive mass 
of benefits, showing an upward tendency, but a mass of values, 
positive and negative.’ 

Progress can be best understood as a problem covering the 
whole field of human endeavour. It has a direction in time. 
It is a means or tactics of development. Fundamentally it is 
a problem of the balancing of values. 

The scope of the problem is as wide as human society and 
as deep as human personality. In so far as human values arise 
only in contact with human consciousness at its different levels, 
the problem of progress has unique reference to the changing 
individual living in a particular region at a particular time in 
association with other individuals who share with him common 
customs, beliefs, traditions, apperceptions and possibly a com- 
mon temperament. The dynamic unit is the individual. Social 
progress in the sense of a movement of the milieu of folk, 
place and time becomes an abstraction, a process without 
values, if we exclude the individual. Such exclusion may be 
convenient for preserving the sanctity of an a priori and dogma- 
tic theory of society but is bound to give rise to misleading con- 
clusions. It is not denied that factors other than the indivi- 
dual also change, but the sudy of such changes properly form 
the subject-matter of other sciences like Ecology, Climatology 
or Ethnology. Such changes are not charged .with meaning or 
purpose; for values, meanings, and purjxises arise only in con- 
nexion with human beings. Social change (including changes 
of the environment) is only the means for the attainment of the 
social objective, namely the development of individual person- 
ality, The term social progress may in this sense be used to 
denote the attempt to make social conditions — a set of indis- 
pensable means — congenial to the growth of individual per- 
sonality. It is assumed that the individual personality changes 
under the given social conditions, but the conditions do not 
change of their own accord. They can be changed only by the 
effort of individuals consciously or unconsciously acting in the 
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light of their own inheritance, biological, social, or tempera- 
; mental, and in accordance with their needs, desires and values. 

When conditions are adjusted to individual needs, desires and 
; values, the stage is set for the development of personality. In 
this drama, the scenes change but only with reference to the 
hero of the piece, and strictly in accordance with his necessities 
and initiative. The action of the drama is the adaptation of 
events to the individual. 

Sociologists who are not committed to the theory of evolu- 
tion often talk of harmonious adjustments of the different sets 
of factors. Thus, Prof. Ellwood conceives of progress as an 
‘increasing adaptation to the requirements of social existence 
which shall harmonise all factors, whether internal or external, 
present or remote, in the life of humanity, securing the greatest 
capacity for social survival, the greatest efficiency in mutual 
co-operation and the greatest possible harmony in all its varied 
elements.’ Prof. Hobliouse also had laid great stress on har- 
mony and orderly adjustment as necessary conditions for pro- 
gress. 

The desire for smooth adjustment implicit in these state- 
ments looks suspiciously like the projection of the uneventful 
life of academic groves. It betrays a theological type of mind 
that must needs seek unity in diversity. This recognition of 
progress as a process is only a half-hearted concession to the 
evolutionist. The type of adjustment-process that is relevant 
to the study of progress is, as Prof. Carver has pointed out, an 
active adaptation, by which environmental conditions are modi- 
fied by human agency. 

Certain superstitions have clustered round the word ‘adap- 
tation.’ In a strictly scientific sense the differences between 
individuals constitute variation. Variation is the mark of in- 
dividuality, The given environment does not suit all indivi- 
duals equally. Individuals for whom the environmentaL condi- 
tions are not suitable die. The survivors necessarily possess 
qualities better suited to tiie environmental conditions. Such 
qualities are handed down to succeeding generations through 
the mechanism of biological heredity. This process of natural 
(or survival) .selection is in operation all the time. The indivi- 
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dual qualities which persist in virtue of their survival-value are 
called adaptations. The process of adaptation is not stressed 
in Biology; what is emphasized is the selective accumulation 
and propagation of variations. Adaptations are merely indivi- 
dual differences which have survived, and are good examples 
of the adage, ‘nothing succeeds like success.’ 

Let us enquire a little more closely into the mechanism of 
natural selection and adaptation. When a stag grows huge 
antlers, or when a sun-fish grows out of its relative diodon, ‘it 
is not in the least necessary that each part of the body should 
be separately moulded by natural selection. The development 
of one viry active growth-centre near the hind end of the body 
will automatically bring about the bulk of the changes, and 
selection need only polish, so to speak, and modify detail’ — this 
is with reference to the sun-fish. With referenc to the stag 
with big antlers, ‘a mere change in the amount of growth in 
one region or in one direction can wholly transform an animal.’ 
There are simultaneous and automatic adjustment of other 
parts if one part is changed by the call of the environment. A 
most important point is that these adjusments take place 
within the life-cycle of the individuals as a result of a particu- 
lar small change. ‘The adaptations are made to build them- 
selves anew in each generation ; they are not fixed by heredity, 
and .so mutation and selection are never called upon to help 
produce them.’ A vast amount of the detailed adjustment of 
the body of this soit depend not on racial adaptation but on 
the functional adaptation of the individual, and the existence 
of all this functional adaptation means that there is so much 
less for mutation and natural selection to do. 

What is the result of the process of natural selection? It is 
a temporary balance or a state of relatively good adjustment 
due to structural adaptation of the organism as a whole. Any 
change in the environment upsets this balance, and the process 
of sifting of variations begins again. Ultimately what happens 
or may happen, the biologist is not concerned with. But in th| 
main natural selection works lor stability. There are of cour 
meteorological or biological cataclysms that Huntington and 
Vries speak of. But such changes are rare. In this humdru 
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life, natural selection is like Vishnu the Preserver (and unlike 
Mahadeva the Time-God) all for conservation, and the Wheel 
is plied against the out-of-the-ordinary who may be suspected 
of any intention to upset the balance. Mutations are not easily 
tolerated. On the whole, they are rejected from the germ- 
plasm of the species, ‘the reduced vigour which they entail 
leads to their automatic elimination.’ Usually natural selec- 
tion is very much against eiclreme novelties. It may be 
safely concluded from the above generalization that there is an 
inertia of the environmental adjustment. It might mean (if 
environments are comparatively stable) at first an increasing 
specialization, and finally a perpetuation of such specialization. 
But owing to constant changes in the environment what actu- 
ally happens is this — ‘the result of Evolution and Natural 
selection is a constant increase in fitness. But there are limita- 
tions to the perfection of fit attained. Trial and Error is a rough 
and ready method. What it produces is something that will 
work, by no means necessarily something that will work per- 
fectly. The creatures that exist are those that happen to have 
survived; taken together they represent an equilibrium which 
manages to be more or less stable, rather than life’s best 
possible way of utilising and sharing the resources of earth’. 

Natural selection is thus merely the description of a pro- 
cess, and a rough and ready process at that. It is not a force, 
it is not a cause, it does not produce anything. It is only a ‘non- 
energetic factor’ of evolution, ‘simply a passive stop or release 
of what others had produced.’ ‘It is a filter; it is a sieve; it is 
a balance to reject or accept.’ It has no purpose. But it must 
be admitted that ‘on the average, the upper level of biological 
attainment has been continuously raised.’ We can even say 
that it is likely to go on raising the level, and that it is our 
duty ‘not to oppose, but to crown the natural order ; to trans- 
form it to a better, not by taking a new direction, but by acce- 
lerating and intensifying the old.’ 

I have taken pains to explain the nature of adaptation at 
some length for the simple reason that many sociologists use 
the word social selection as an active force operating on social 
norms or human beings living together. They tacitly assume 
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poet for bringing up theii* children and educating them. And 
so I had very few students to begin with. 

My idea was that education should be a part of life itself, 
and must not be detached from it and be made into something 
abstract. And so when I brought these children around me, I 
allowed them to live a complete life. They had perfect freedom 
to do what they wished,, as much liberty as was possible for me 
to give them. And in all their activities I tried to put before 
them something which would be interesting to them. 

I tried to arouse their interest in all things, in nature’s 
beauty and the surrounding villages, and also in literature. I 
tried to educate them through play-acting, through listening to 
music in a natural manner, and not merely by class teaching. 

They knew when I was employed in writing a drama, and 
they took an intense interest as it went on and developed, and 
in the process of their rehearsals they acquired a real taste for 
literature more than they could through formal lessons in 
grammar and class-teaching. And this was my method. I 
knew the children’s mind. Their sub-conscious mind is more 
active than the conscious one, and therefore the important thing 
is to surround them with all kinds of activities which could 
stimulate their minds and gradually arouse their interests. 

I had musical evenings — not merely music classes, and those 
boys who at first did not have any special love of music would, 
out of curiosity, listen to our songs from outside, and gradually 
they too were drawn into the room and their taste for music 
developed. I had some of the very great artists of our land, and 
while they went on with their work, the boys could watch them 
and saw day by day how those works of art developed. 

An atmosphere was created, and what was important, this 
atmosphere provided the students with a natural impulse to live 
in harmony with it. In the beginning it was easier to feel this, 
when I had only a few students ; I was then almost their only 
companion and teacher and it was truly the golden age of our 
school. I know that the boys who had then the privilege of 
attending my school look bark on those days with much love and 
longing. But as the number grew it became more and more 
expensive for me to carry on the school in my own way. 
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According to the old tradition o’f our country it was the 
responsibility of the teacher to give education to those who came 
to him to be taught, and in our country students used to have 
free tuition and also free lodging in their teacher’s house. The 
teachers acknowledged their responsibility : they themselves had 
the privilege of being educated, and they owed it to society that 
they should help their students in return, and should not claim 
anything in the shape of fees or remuneration. 

And I also began like that. Free tuition, lodging and 
boarding and all necessities of life, I supplied to my students out 
of my own poor resources. But you can easily imagine that 
under modern condition of life it was not possible to continue 
like this, because now you have to get the help of teachers whose 
salaries are high, and there are other expenses which daily seem 
to increase. I could not maintain the old tradition that it is the 
duty and the privilege of the teacher to impart education to his 
students, and that an educational institution is not a shop where 
you can buy commodities with money. I was compelled to give 
up this idea, and now gradually it has taken the shape of an 
ordinary school. 

Only I tried my best to have certain things in the school 
which they did not have in the orthodox schools. The teachers 
shared the common life with the boys, it was a community life. 
In the sports and festivals the teachers and the students fully 
co-operated with each other. It was not like a cage in which 
the birds are fed from the outside, but it was like a nest which 
students themselves co-operated in building up with their own 
life, with their love, with their daily work, and their play. 

I believe that we still have this true to a great extent. It 
is difl&cult to maintain this atmosphere owing to the fact that my 
colleagues with whom I have to work are brought up in a differ- 
ent tradition, not having the same chance as I had to play truant 
when they were young. They have their own ideas about edu- 
cation, and it is difficult to wholly get rid of them. And so 
something alien to the central ideal does creep into this institu- 
tion through those who are there to help me. I had in the 
beginning to struggle very hard with my teachers, not with the 
students, as very often happens in other schools. I had to take 
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sides with the boys when they were punished for no fault of 
their own, but that of their teachers. I had to be firm and defend 
the boys, which often offended the teachers. I remember, one 
day a new teacher came and when he found that some of the boys 
were doing their lessons up on the tree, he was furious because 
of this want of discipline on thei,r part. I had to protect the 
boys from the schoolmaster. I told him that when these boys 
grew up to his age they will not have the great privilege of 
climbing up the trees to do their lessons; they would become 
more respectable and keep away from mother-nature. 

But I belie\e that an atmosphere has been created and it is 
there. The school has grown. The number of students is 
increasing year by year, which is not always an advantage. But 
it cannot be helped. 

Another feature which is of later growth is that the number 
of girls has been increasing. The co-education system is qtiite 
a new thing in India. But it is working perfectly in my school. 
We have had no cause for complaint. Very often the boys and 
girls go out together on excursions ; the boys help the girls in 
bringing fuel and fetching water, and the girls cook the dinners 
for the boys and everything is managed by mutual help. That 
is a great education in itself. 

There is another factor which I consider to be important. 
I always try to get from outside of India, from Europe and from 
the Far East, lecturers, who come to the school to teach and also 
to share the simple life of the school with our students. This 
contributes to the creating of a favourable atmosphere. Our 
boys are very natural in their relationship with the foreign 
guests and visitors. My idea is that the mind should find its 
freedom in every respect, and I am sure that our children have, 
through their early training, freedom from the barriers of 
country and race, and creeds and sects. It is always difficult to 
get rid of these prejudices after we grow up. It is often 
sedulously cultivated in our school-books, and also by the patriots 
who wish the boys to be proud of the exploits of their own country 
by running down other countries. In this way nationalistic 
prejudices are cultivated. With the help of my visitors from 
abroad T have tried my best to make our boys’ minds hospitable 
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to the guests who come to us, and I think I have been successful. 

Then there are other activities. We have in the neigh- 
bouring villages some primitive people who need our help. We 
have started night-schools for them and our boys go there and 
teach. Then we have the village work in connexion with our 
institution ; and there our boys have the opportunity to study the 
conditions of our village life and to know how to help them 
efficiently through scientific and up-to-date methods of cultiva- 
tion and of fighting diseases. To impart not merely academic 
information, but how to live a complete life is, according to me, 
the purpose of education. 

The only thing I have not been able to provide our boys 
with is science, owing to the enormous expense it would entail, 
which in a poor country like ours is difficult to meet. I have 
not yet been able to arrange for it. Our students and I hope 
that some day it will be possible for me to make up this deficiency. 

This is the idea which I have in my mind and in spite of 
my lack of means, my poor resources, I have done something. 
Those who have been able to visit our institution can tell you how 
we have been helping the villages. It is not only for providing 
needed relief to the villages but also for the educational value of 
the work itself that children should be trained in the heart of 
such activities. The villages are the cradles of life, and if we 
cannot give it what is due to it, then we commit suicide. Modern 
civilization is depriving the villages of life-stuff, and draining 
away everything from the villages to the pampered towns. To 
counteract this I have brought my students around this village 
work which we have started in order to give them the proper 
training for helping the \dllagers. 

I think this is, in short, the idea which I have in mind in 
my school. 

Village Schools in India. 

Question : What is the condition of women in India as 
compared with the position of women in this country ? 

Tagore : This is a I’ery comprehensive question. 

Question : What is the social origin of the generality of 
your pupils ? Are they peasants, workers and so on ? 
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Tagore : hi the neighbourhood of the village where we are 
working, we have opened a special school for the villages. You 
may ask why I should make such a distinction. Why should I 
not allo>i’ the children of the villages to come and attend the 
other school which is for the children of the upper class i>eopIe ? 
The reason is that these students who come from comparatively 
rich families, all want to pass their examinations and get their 
degrees in order to earn their livelihood. Therefore it is not 
possible to give to them the ideal kind of education. For ins- 
tance, they cannot waste their time in manual training, or even 
in such cultural training as music and art, and they want to 
cram themselves for their examination and somehow get through. 

I had to submit to this because otherwise there would be no 
chance of having a single student in my school. One of the 
reasons is that our country is exceedingly poor, and it is natural 
for these boys to want to earn their livelihood and maintain their 
family when they grow older, and they must have some oppor- 
tunity to pass their examinations in their schools. So I had to 
start a parallel school where the villagers who do not have ambi- 
tions for finding government employment or employment in 
merchants’ offices, come and join. There I am trying to intro- 
duce all my methods which I consider to be absolutely necessary 
for a perfect education. Before long, this village school, I 
believe, will be the real school, the ideal school, and the other 
one will be neglected. 

Question : A representative of the literary organization of 
the people would like to know which are the most interesting 
currents in Indian literature. Are there in India any institutions 
for training workers for literary activity ? 

Tagore : We do not have any organized effort to help the 
working men to stimulate their creative activities. There have 
been started various night schools, but that is for the purpose of 
teaching them how to read and write and to get elementary in- 
formation of various kinds. We cannot say that we have many 
schools which are of a higher class than that. One of the reasons 
is thaf we should not have any students even if we did start such 
a school. With some encouragement we can induce villagers 
to attend the night schools in order to be able just to read and 
6 
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write, for they consider this quite enough. Only occasionally 
there are a few intelligent individuals who have the ambition to 
join the higher classes, and pass through their examinations to 
get degrees. But their number is very small, and even they after 
passing their examinations lose touch with their village. They 
do not want to live in the village. They try to come to the town 
and take up some kind of work which they consider to be of 
higher nature. 

So we hardly have any institution for training the peasants 
or the working-men in order to do their own vocation properly in 
an educated manner. I think the only exception in Bengal which 
I may mention is this school which I have started in the neigh- 
bouring village near our institution. There the real people of 
the village get a proper training, a real education, not merely a 
smattering of some elementary subjects. 

Institutions of Moscow. 

The strenuous programme told heavily on the Poet’s health. 
Prof. Zelinin, the eminent Soviet physician, made a thorough 
medical examination and advised him to take a good rest. 
While the Poet himself was resting quietly, the members of his 
party visited many important institutions. One of the most 
interesting among these was the Industrial Labourers’ Commune 
for homeless waifs and incorrigible children. Dr. Timbres 
sends us the following notes. 

The children are roughly from 14 to i8 years of age. 
There are 100 youngsters living in at the colony, and another 
100 dine during the day. The period of retention is not longer 
than 3 years. This labour commune has not only school rooms 
but also a number of workshops. The idea is to give an indus- 
trial training to these one-time homeless waifs, and thus give 
them that re-education which will mould them into honest social 
youths. 

This commune has self-government, and is managed by the 
youngsters themselves. There are no warders. The inmates 
do 4 hours practical work in the workshops, and have 3 hours 
theoretical study in the classrooms. From 5 to 10 at night they 
are free for social work or their own amusements. They require 
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no special permit to leave the Colony to visit the town. All 
that is required is that they should inform their “brigadier” 
or squad leader (for convenience’ sake they are divided into 
military groups) of their absence. During the past year the 
Commune has made experiments endeavouring to discover 
whether the children going through its course of training are 
permanently reclaimed from the streets. To discover how far 
this aim has been achieved, 30 young volunteers worked for 3 
days and nights in the reception centres of the homeless waifs, 
assisting in their distribution among the labour communes in 
the various towns. The colony youth go regularly each summer 
to the Crimea for a holiday. The money for these holidays is 
raised by renting the premises of their winter colony to the 
excursion departments of the Commissariat of Education. 

The Central Ethnographical State Museums for the study 
of the peoples of the USSR are housed in the former palaces of 
a favourite of Catherine the Great. They present a scientific 
and illustrated description of the ethnographical and economical 
regions of the Union. There are more than 120 different nations 
inhabiting the territory of th§ Soviet Union with a total popula- 
tion of 155,000,000. The Soviet Union itself covers an area of 
one-sixth of the world. 

Among the other institutions \ isited by the members of the 
party were the Children’s Creche and Kindergarten of the 
Dynamo Works, the Timiryazev Agricultural Academy with 
nearly 3,000 students under training for agricultural engineer- 
ing and organization, the Central Station for Educational Ex- 
periments of the People’s Commissariat for Education which 
was originally started by M. Shatsky in 1912, the Museum of 
Handicrafts, the Tretyakov Gallery, the Museum of Revolution 
and the Lefort House of Isolation. 

Farewell Meeting at Dom Soyouzov. 

On the evening of the 24th September, the day before the 
Poet’s departure from Moscow a big public meeting was arranged 
in Dom ^youzov, the Central House of Trade Unions. This 
House was formerly the General Meeting Hall of the Moscow 
aristocracy and was known as “Dvoryanskoye Sobraniye” in 
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pre-revolution days. More than 2,000 persons were present. 
On the dais, with Rabindranath Tagore in the centre, sat the dis- 
tinguished personages of Moscow including Prof. Petroff, Prof. 
Kogan, D. Novomirsky, A. Bshukoff and a number of eminent 
writers and artists. 

Prof. Petroff opened the proceedings with a few words. The 
Soviet poet Shingalee then recited the Ode to Rabindranath 
Tagore which he had specially composed for the occasion. 

Rabindranath Tagore gave a short sjjeech in reply. 

Farewell Speech by Rabindranath Tagore. 

I am highly honoured at the invitation to appear in this hall 
and I am grateful to Dr. Petroff for the kind words he has said 
about me. I am thankful to the people for giving me the 
opportunity of knowing this country and seeing the great work 
which the people are doing in this land. My mission in life is 
education. I believe that all human problems find their funda- 
mental solution ill education. And outside of my own vocation 
as a poet I have accepted this responsibility to educate my people 
as much as lies in my individual .power to do. I know that all 
the evils, almost without exception, from which my land suffers 
are solely owing to the utter lack of education of the people. 

Poverty, pestilence, communal fights and industrial back- 
wardness make our path of life narrow and perilous owing to the 
meagreness of education. And this is the reason why, in spite 
of my advanced age and my weak health, I gladly accepted the 
invitation offered to me to see how you are working out the most 
important problem of education in this country. I have seen, I 
have admired and I have envied you in your great opportunities. 
You will know that our condition in India is very similar to 
yours. She has an agricultural population which is in need of 
all the help and encouragement that you have given the people 
in this country. You know how precarious is the living which 
depends exclusively upon agriculture, and so how utterlj’ 
necessary it is for the cultivators to have the knowledge of up-to- 
date method of producing crops in order to meet the increasing 
demands of life. 
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Our people are living on the verge of perpetual famine, and 
do not know how to help this because they have lost their faith 
and confidence in their own humanity. This is the greatest mis- 
fortune of our people, three hundred millions of men and women 
burdened with profound ignorance, without any hope in life. 

So I came to this land to see how you deal with this problem, 
you who have struggled against the incubus of ignorance, super- 
stition, and apathy which were once prevalent in this land among 
the working-men and peasantry. The little that I have seen 
has convinced me of the marvellous progress that has been made, 
the miracle that has been achieved. How the mental attitude of 
the people has been changed in such a short time, it is dif&cult 
for us to realize, we who live in the darkest shadow of ignorance 
and futility. It gladdens my heart to know that the people, the 
real people who maintain the life of society and bear the burden 
of civilization, are not deprived of their own rights and that they 
enjoy an equal share of all the advantages of a progressive 
community. 

And I dream of the time when it will be possible for that 
ancient land of Aryan civilization also to enjoy the great boon 
of education and equal opportunities for all the people. I am 
thankful, truly thankful to you all who have helped me in 
vi.suaHsing in a concrete form the dream which I have been 
carrying for a long time in my mind, the dream of emancipating 
the people’s minds which have been shackled for ages. For this 
I thank you. 


Musical programme . 

Then followed the first and second parts of the musical 
recital of a composition by Borchtman, executed by a company of 
singers with Borchtman himself at the piano. The author 
Galperin then recited in Russian three pieces of Tagore’s poems, 
and Ruslanov, an actor of the Vaghtanov Theatre, recited two 
prose pieces from Tagore’s works. 

This was followed by the third part of the Borchtman pro- 
gramme. Other musical .selections were given with the author- 
composer Dzegelyanka at the piano, and also a special recital, 
in honour of the Poet, by Kozlovsky, Artist Emeritus of the Re- 
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public, of the Ario from the Russian Opera “Sadko” by Rimsky- 
Korsakov. A rough translation of a few lines of this song is 
given below : 

“Oh, wonderful land, India, 

Where on the white shore of 
the beautiful warm sea grows 
the tree of wisdom. 

Many coloured birds sing the music of heaven, 
and all is forgotten in bliss 
in Far India of miracles.” 

The actor Simonov gave selections from the Post Office. 

Rabindranath Tagore then recited two of his poems in 
Bengalee, “the rain song” and “a love poem.” These were 
received wdth tremendous applause and aroused great admira- 
tion and enthusiasm. After a short interval an exhibition 
of dancing and folk music was given by various artists such as 
Zagoraskya, the famous Russian folk-singer, Messerer of the 
First Moscow Opera House who danced the “Ribbon Dance” 
from the Red Poppy ballet, Ryabtsev and his group from the 
first Moscow Opera House who gave a demonstration of Russian 
village songs, Yablotchka in the sailor’s “Apple Dance,” and 
Madame Chevtchenko, the Russian folk-singer. The programme 
terminated with a recital of Russian folk-songs and dances of 
Northern and Central regions of the USSR by a peasant choir 
directed by Piatinitsky. 

At the close of the evening the whole audience gave a great 
ovation to the Poet as a farewell expression of their admiration. 

Impressions of Moscow. 

On the 25th September, just before the Poet’s departure 
from Moscow a reporter from the “Izvestia” came to see him. 
We give below a translation of the reported interview. 

The Poet was asked to say what things in Moscow had 
impressed him the most. 

He replied : — ^The Orphans at the Home of the Young 
Pioneers showed great confidence in their ability to realize their 
ideal for a new world. Their behaviour to me was so natural. 
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Their conduct impressed me very deeply. Then at the Peasants’ 
House I met the peasants. We questioned each other quite 
frankly. Their problems are similar to the problems of the 
peasants in my own country. I was deeply impressed by the 
attitude of mind of your peasants. 

Places which I have not been able to visit have been visited 
by my secretaries. My doctor tells me of the fine work you are 
doing in sanitation, hygiene, scientific research. You are ac- 
complishing a great deal in these lines under conditions not 
nearly as favourable, economically at least, as in other countries. 
My secretaries tell me of your splendid work in training students 
of agriculture, in caring for and training the homeless children 
left by war and famine, and of the outstanding experiment in 
practical education being carried on by Mr. Shatsky in his 
colony. Mr. Shatsky did me the honour of coming to visit me. 
I find that the ideal of his institution I also share. I am certain 
that your methods of education would be of great benefit in other 
countries where there is so much in education that is merely 
academic and abstract. Yours is much more practical and 
therefore moral, and it is closer in touch with the varied aspects 
and purposes of life. 

The Poet’s Comments on Soviet Activities. 

On being asked if he would express a few words in regard 
to his general impressions of Moscow, the Poet replied : 

I wish to let you know how deeply I have been impressed 
by the amazing intensity of your energy in spreading education 
among masses, the most intelligent direction which you have 
given to this noble work and also the variety of channels that 
have been opened out to train their minds and senses and limbs. 
I appreciate it all the more keenly because I belong to that 
country where millions of my fellow-countrymen are denied the 
light that education can bring to them. For human beings all 
other boons that are external and superficial, that are imposed 
from outside, are like paints and patches that never represent 
the bloom of health but only disguise the anaemic skin without 
enriching the blood. You have recognized the truth that in 
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extirpating all social evils one has to go to the root, which can 
only be done through education, and not through jjolice batons 
and military brow-beating. 

But I find here certain contradictions to the great mission 
which you have undertaken. Certain attitudes of mind are being 
cultivated which are contrary to your ideal. 

I must ask you : Are you doing your ideal a service by 
arousing in the minds of those under your training, anger, 
class hatred and revengefulness against those not sharing 
your ideal, against those whom you consider to be your 
enemies ? ’ True, you ha\ e to fight against obstacles, you 
have to overcome ignorance and lack of sympathy, even persis- 
tently vdrulent antagonism. But your mission is not restricted 
to your own nation or own party, it is for the betterment of 
humanity according to your light. But does not humanity include 
those who do not agree with your aim? Just as you try to help 
peasants who have other ideas than yours about religion, eco- 
nomics, and social life, not by getting fatally angry with them, 
but by patiently teaching them and showing them where the 
evil lurks in secret, should you not have the same mission to 
those other people who have other ideals than your own ? These 
you may consider to be mistaken ideals, but they have an histori- 
cal origin and have become inevitable through combination of 
circumstances. You may consider the men who hold them as 
misguided. But it should all the more be your mission to try 
to convert them by pity and love, realizing that they are as much 
a part of humanity as the peasants whom j^ou serve. 

If you dwell too much upon the evil elements in your 
opponents and assume that they are inherent in human nature 
meriting eternal damnation, you inspire an attitude of mind 
which with its content of hatred and revengefulness may some 
day react against your own ideal and destroy it. You are 
working in a great cause. Therefore you must be great in your 
mind, great in your mercy, your understanding and your 
patience. I feel profound admiration for the greatness of the 
things you are trying to do, therefore I cannot help expecting 
for it a motive force of love and an environment of a charitable 
understanding. 
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There must be disagreement where minds are allowed to be 
free. It would not only be an uninteresting but a sterile world 
of mechanical regularity if all of our opinions were forcibly made 
alike. If you have a mission which includes all humanity, you 
must, for the sake of that living humanity, acknowledge the 
existence of differences of opinion. Opinions are constantly 
changed and rechanged only through the free circulation of 
intellectual forces and moral persuasion. Violence begets vio- 
lence and blind stupidity. Freedom of mind is needed for the 
reception of truth ; terror hopelessly kills it. The brute cannot 
subdue the brute. It is only the man who can do it. 

Before leaving your country let me once again assure you 
that I am struck with admiration by all that you are doing to 
free those who once were in slavery, to raise up those who were 
lowly and oppressed, endeavouring to bring help to those who 
are utterly helpless all through the world, reminding them that 
the source of their salvation lies in a proper education and their 
power to combine their human resources. Therefore, for the 
sake of humanity I hope that you may never create a vicious 
force of violence which will go on weaving an interminable chain 
of violence and cruelty. Already you have inherited much of 
this legacy from the Tsarist regime. It is the worst legacy you 
possibly could have. You have tried to destroy many of the 
other evils of that regime. Why not try to destroy this one also ? 
I ha\e learned much from you, how skilfully you evolve useful- 
ness out of the helpfulness of the weak and ignorant. Your ideal 
is great and so I ask you for perfection in serving it, and a broad 
field of freedom for laying its permanent foundation. 

Departure from Moscow. 

On the 25th of September the Poet left Moscow. He 
rested quietly for 3 or 4 days in the house of Dr. and Mrs. 
Mendel at Wannsee in Berlin, and left for the United States of 
America on the 3rd of October. 


*The Poet has written a large number of letters which not only give a vivid 
picture of Soviet Moscow but contain a critical appraisement of the communistic 
experiments in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. We are publishing transla- 
tions of two letters in this issue, and intend to publish translations of extracts from 
other letters in our next number. 
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PROGRESS AND PERSONALITY. 

By Dhurjati Prasad Mukherjee. 

Chit said to Mr, Blettsworthy, “part of your madness, 
Lunatic is to be for ever talking of this Progress of yours. 
Are there no Megatheria in your world? — that world of yours 
that keep going on and on. Does nothing in your world 
refuse either to breed or die”? 

A student of sociology perplexed by books on Progress 
may very well reply : — 

“There are too many ideas in our world ; they breed but 
they refuse to die. They are the catchwords of other days. 
Equality, Fraternity, Liberty, General Will are notable 
examples from the i8th century ideology. Group-mind and 
Progress are typical examples of the 19th. With us, Progress 
is an article of faith. Like many other similar articles, it is 
either a wish-fulfilment or a defence-mechanism set up against 
a fear of the loss of social prestige and service. In league with 
leaders in other spheres of knowledge we have established a 
group-equilibrium of mental patterns which is sacrosanct. 
Scientists had postixlated the continuity and immutability of 
natural laws, the uniformity of nature and the conservation of 
energy. Politicians had posited the stability of government 
and the virtues of the representative system or of Democracy. 
Philosophers had spun out their systems round free-will and 
necessity. The theologians had placed the divine order high 
above the world of change. E\’en classical economists had their 
theory of laissez-faire, the inherent virtues of competition and. 
self-interest. Our ideas of Progress are no less fixed than 
any of these hypotheses. That every day and in every way 
every thing is becoming better and better is the cxilt of our 
order.” 

In such an intellectual climate all individual questionings 
are quashed. The individual, to escape his own awkward 
queries resigns himself to Alexander’s Time, Bergson’s elan 
vital, Sptngkr's Cyclic History, Croce’s Unfolding of the 
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for peace is best preserved by the surrender of intelligence to 
mystic symbols. The idea of progress has become clouded in 
a maze of abstract theories all of which agree in completely 
ignoring the life of the individual in the concrete. 

Progress, according to the sociologist, is either a fact to be 
measured in terms of numbers and indices, or a theory to be 
described in terms of spirals, cycles, or evolutionary concepts. 
But common sense tells us that it is neither a master-idea, 
nor a myth, neither a fact, nor a fiction. The nature of 
progress is a challenge to our intellect and therefore a problem. 

Generally speaking, a problem can arise only when a new 
fact is discovered, and must be related to the known series of 
facts, or when it is felt that the old ordering of facts is not 
adequate and it is considered desirable to attempt a new 
organization of facts. 

Neither facts nor generalizations are isolated. They have 
meaning only in reference to life in the concrete, primarily 
that of an individual, living in association with other indivi- 
duals, in a region, at a particular tiine, in the line of certain 
beliefs, customs and traditions. In other words, both facts 
and ideas are events. Before events fall in order, there must 
be an effort to order them. (This effort is interpreted as 
conflict by a certain school of sociologists). The consciousness 
of this effort varies in different individuals in different stages 
of civilization, and according to different degrees of organiza- 
tion of facts and ideas. The urge for making this effort 
varies from a vague feeling of tension to a detached scientific 
curiosity. 

At first there is a sort of logical ambivalence in which 
A may be both A and not-A at one and the same time, a state 
of mind generally observed, both in primitive and modem 
societies, when potentialities are held in balance. Even when 
the relationship between two groups of events is causal, the 
common idea of cause .is a force and a compelling agency 
introduces a sense of conflict. Another type of relationship 
may be called mutuality. Logically, mutuality is the settle- 
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ment of a problem, rather than its denouement. Yet even 
mutuality becomes a problem when the settlement has to be 
adjusted to a previous result. The need for adjustment signi- 
fies the presence of tension. The problem of progress* can 
be understood only as a succession of tensions, in other words, 
as a problem of the co-ordination of events, of facts and ideas. 

In the 19th century, faith in Progress received a 
tremendous impetus from Darwinism. The political and 
economic optimists of the period seized upon the concept of 
evolution to support their own theories. It was applied in- 
discriminately to every form of organization which was 
considered to have any analogy to an organism. In the heyday 
of Darwinism, the validity of the analogy was never seriously 
questioned (except by Butler in England); instances of re- 
gression and futile evolution were ignored ; the fallacy of 
fonnulating a universal law by generalization from one limited 
series of facts was not noticed ; the part played by conscious 
selection as a modifying factor was not taken into accoimt; 
and the importance of personality was not properly appreciated. 
The utmost that the theory of evolution could teach the 
sociologist was that changes took place and happened in course 
of time, and that such changes could possibly be interpreted 
as a movement with a direction. 

With the evolutionary sociologist, progress is not a 
problem to be tackled, but a natural phenomenon to be described 
accurately. Soon there was a change initiated by Ward. His 
emphasis was on man, i.e., on man’s ability (and duty) to 
modify nature in the light of human purpose. From Ward to 
Hobhouse, we notice an attempt to emphasize the importance of 
social selection, social choice and social purpose. But when 


*1x1 recent years numerous books have been written on the nature and 
history of the idea of progress: Delavaille, Todd, Bury, Hertzler, Weatherly, 
Dean Inge, Giddings, Ward, Park, Burgess, Dewey, Allport, Willcox, Julian 
Huxley, Niceforo, Radhakamal Mukherji and others. Among older writers, I 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Spencer, Comte, Condorcet, Bodin and l/ucretius. 
I am not directly concerned with a classification of their ideas. I do not believe 
in their formulae. With a majority of them, belief in Progress is an act of 
faith which releases the energy to write l)ooks. Dean Inge among others, 
however, calls it a supertition which has enslaved the philosophies of Hegel, 
Comte and Darwin. 
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Ward writes, ‘progress is in proportion to the opportunities 
and facilities for exercising the faculties and satisfying desire/ 
he is primarily concerned with the means of attaining progress 
(and only indirectly concerned with the question of values), 
that is, with the problem of determining which faculties are 
to be fostered by exercise and education, which are to be allowed 
to die of disuse, which desires are to be cultivated and which 
are to be socially controlled and inhibited. When Hobhousc 
writes, ‘there is progress just where the factor of social tradi- 
tion comes into play and just so far as its influence extends,' 
he is primarily concerned with the psychological aspect of 
progress, and leaves undiscussed the valuation of particular 
social traditions and the reciprocal inter-actions of social 
traditions and individual judgments. 

Dewey recognizes the problematic nature of progress. He 
writes, ‘it is a problem of discovering the needs and capacities 
of collective human nature as we find it aggregated in racial 
or national groups on the surface of the globe, and of inventing 
social machinery which will set available powers operating for 
the satisfaction of these needs.’ Dewey rightly mentions the 
needs and capacities which form the framework of values. Be 
it noted however that the needs and capacities are not values; 
they have to be translated into terms of values. When Dewey 
refers to the invention of a social machinery to utilize the 
capacities for the satisfaction of these needs, he obfuscates the 
real issue by his pragmatist leanings and a sentimental attach- 
ment for Demos made in U.S.A. Besides, when Dewey refers 
to ‘collecti\'e human nature aggregated in racial or national 
groups’, he is artificially limiting the extent of collectivity and 
inviting a new series of conflicts, the only virtue of which is 
their gigantic scale. If progress is national or racial, it is 
easy for a powerful nation or race to justify the exploitation 
of less powerful groups on the ground that such exploitation 
advances the cause of progress. (To enact anti-immigration 
laws becomes incidentally a moral duty). Progress is certainly 
a problem ; it involves the attempt to erect .social machinery 
for the elimination of losses and conflicts, but it is not merely 
a national or a racial problem. 
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The recent tendency among evolutionist-philosophers is to 
substitute new words for old. Thus ‘elan vital’, ‘the Will to 
Live,’ ‘the Life-Force’ have taken the place of natural selection. 
The first two were made current by two philosophers and the 
third by a dramatist who himself has been a most merciless 
critic of catch-phrases. The great literary gifts of these three 
writers have been responsible for the wide currency of their 
phrases, and the phrase-mongers of universities have borrowed 
these phrases in order to make up for their own lack of style 
and original thought. 

Bernard Shaw and Bergson both believe in progress. In 
describing the modes of progress, both of them make use of 
evolution. Beneath the shifting exterior of adaptation, there 
is a Life-Force which is essentially purposive. The function 
of man is to make this purpose conscious. Here is an instance 
of drawing right conclusions from wrong premises. We are 
unable to trace the reforming spirit of Mr. Shaw to a tape- 
worm, for despite natural and nurtural differences, our vanity 
makes us remember that Mr. Shaw and ourselves are born 
of human chromosomes. Amending D’Israeli’s statement, we 
might say, as sociologists we are on the side of human beings. 
When our insufficient knowledge of genetics prevents us from 
accepting the transmission of acquired characters, the primitive 
purpose of the tape-worm can only escheat to the Divine State 
— the rightful owner of such mystic properties. As Shaw’s 
Life-Force is ‘Lamarckism in caricature’ so is Bergson’s ‘elan 
vital’ nothing but ‘Orthogenesis translated into vitalistic terms, 
a mere metaphor.’ As Prof. Haldane has shown in his Gifford 
Lectures, the chief defect of vitalism is its uselessness as a 
working hypothesis. Elementary physico-chemical and bio- 
logical processes, reproduction with its tendency towards over- 
population, and factors of selective mortality are suflficient to 
account for what is sought to be explained by the vitalist in 
terms of a highly mystical and poetic, and often brilliant, 
language. In spite of M. Bergson’s half-hearted denial, this 
elan vital is purposive on his own showing, for ‘unassisted by 
such material considerations as the struggle for existence and 
the elimination of the less fit by natural selection, it makes 
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tactfully, but firmly, for movement onward and on the whole 
upward in Evolution.’ 

Bergson might be wrong, like Bernard Shaw, in his 
biology. The element of purposiveness they have laid stress 
on might be totally absent from the processes of natural evolu- 
tion, but it is a useful concept for the study of social changes. 
Variation and selection might be random and purposeless in 
the non-social world ; ‘the prevision of an end and a determina- 
tion to reach that end’ which are implied in purpose might not 
have become manifest in the non-human species, and yet it 
must be admitted that purposiveness has emerged as a factor 
of importance in the case of human beings. It is a more 
efficient method than that of trial and error, and is likely not 
only to accelerate the process of human evolution but also to 
open out new possibilities of human progress. 

The conclusion I want to draw is that in so far as progress 
involves an element of purpose we can think of it with reference 
to human beings only. Angels, animals or vegetables, are out 
of court. Evolution, as a scientific theory, has no connexion 
Avith moral or social values, while the concept of progress in- 
volves the determination of values. Only in so far as valuation 
has reference to adjustments with non-social nature is it 
necessary to take cognisance of purely scientific aspects of the 
theory of evolution in which no clear distinction is made between 
progress and mere change as a process in time. In other words, 
development is not distinguished from growth. The emergence 
of values and their dynamic character are not given due con- 
sideration in discussions of progress by the evolutionary socio- 
logists. 

The idea of ceaseless change, first brought into fashion by 
evolutionists, has gained a further accession of strength from 
the Time-Philosophers of the 20th century. A new cult with 
an esoteric doctrine of a transcendental cum immanent Time- 
God has found favour among historians, sociologists and pro- 
fessors with the result that there is hardly any branch of recent 
thought which has remained unaffected by it. Spengler fur- 
nishes a t5rpical example of this outbreak of a new religion. 
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According to this writer, history is ‘becoming in strict accord- 
ance with certain laws, which operate in temporal cycles. With 
the help of these laws, he comes to the conclusion that the 
modem West has entered into the declining phase. However 
alluring the picture of a decliniug West might be to the vanity 
of an inhabitant of the East, accustomed on one hand to theo- 
ries of predetermination and cycles of Kalpas and embittered on 
the other hand through a scientifically efiicient exploitation by 
the West, a careful examination of the theory will show that it 
has little reference to reality. In the hands of Spengler, 
‘becoming’ has become inexorable and acquired a fatality with 
which no becoming, as such, is ever charged. Inexorability is 
extraneous to change and is generally imposed on it by in- 
terested motives. (The only value of such an idea seems to be 
that it might help the West in getting rid of its easy self- 
complacence. But the practical result has been a reaction 
against the East and what it stands for. From more than one 
point in view, Massis is a consequence of Spengler. In India, 
Spenglerism is feeding fat the ancient grudge against England. 
It has pandered to the culture-chauvinists to the detriment of 
the East and the West alike). But in recent years the mystic 
philosophy of time has gained a tremendous prestige and has 
clouded the critical spirit of the intellectuals. It has found parti- 
cular favour with the sociologist who is now snobbishly trying to 
rise into the superior caste of scientists by deujdug his own mind 
and cultivating the 20th century spirit in an attitude indis- 
criminately reverential to all esoteric doctrines. We are anxi- 
ously waiting for a sociologist of time who, in the name of the 
eternal flux or social morphology, would tell us that Time, 
(with a capital T), moves society, and teach us to possess our 
soul in patience until the days of Final Social Resurrection. 
So long as he does not emerge on the scene, the concept of time 
is to be understood only as a means, a mechanism, of social ad- 
justment. The extent to which a balance between conventional 
or public time and private time is struck is a measure of the 
direction, the purpose, and the sense of values of the indivi- 
dual. For it is quite clear that an individual who has no pri- 
vate time of liis own, who does not lend meaning to the public 
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time to which he is expected to conform, is no better than a 
social butterfly. 

There are yet other sociologists, with a more rigorous dis- 
cipline, who would discover indices of progress. Figures for 
optimum population and the increase in the average expectation 
of life are for them measures of social progress. They would 
seek to establish an equitable distribution of opportunities by a 
survey of abilities, and try to measure the advance of material 
comforts by investigating whether a happy balance had been 
struck between resources and human needs. Another series of 
statistical tests would include “lower death rates, higher wages, 
better balanced family budgets, more years of schooling, exten- 
sion of the life-period, increase of reading, higher productivity 
of machines and workers.” Prof. Hertzler has drawn up a series 
of multiple tests of progress in five closely written pages under 
the following headings : — moral, economic, political, biological, 
educational, religious, domestic, aesthetic, intellectual, recrea- 
tional and racial. These tests number nearly two hundred 
and yet they are not complete. The very attempt shows the 
futility of any series of individual tests. The infinite 
possibilities of life cannot be exhausted by counting. 

Yet in one sense figures are more assuring than ideas. 
For such social phenomena as lend themselves to quantitative 
measurement, these indices are more reliable than vague 
generalities. Not that these indices are fixed and eternal. 
Even the optimum population varies from time to time and 
from region to region. Besides, no test is to be trusted by 
itself. If a raising of the status of women is adopted as a test, 
even a modeni American girl would find it hard to compete 
with a Khasi or an Iroquois matron. Divorce-rates may only 
indicate laxity of marriage-laws; lower crime-rates stricter 
police control; homogeneity may mean dead levelism and a 
stagnation. We all know the limitations of the statistical 
method. Le Play, the initiator of social survey, had no tolera- 
tion for ‘the disdainful method of invention.’ He did not want 
to leave anything to ‘the imagination, presupposition or pre- 
judices of the observer’ ; he was all for scientific exactitude. 
By a study of different family-systems he had come to the con- 
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elusion that a family-group on the model of the Chinese or the 
English type was the best solution of the evils of individua- 
lism. He was so convinced of the merits of this particular type 
that he offered a ‘reward to anyone who could show him a 
single happy family except under conditions of this kind.’ 
‘But,’ he adds, naively, ‘all my efforts proved fruitless.’ In 
fact, the prejudices of the statistician, chiefly his tempera- 
mental optimism or pessimism, are too deeply entrenched in 
the sub-conscious to be driven out by equations. For what are 
these tests after all ? They are nothing but symbolic representa- 
tions of certain general features drawn from an enthusiatic 
study of a favoured country in a favoured epoch. Almost in- 
variably the favoured country is the fatherland of the statisti- 
cian and the favoured epoch is the period adorned by him. It 
is Athens, Rome, Florence, Geneva, London, Berlin, Paris, 
Boston or Philadelphia. The scientific detachment is offset by 
a natural egotism, by personal, class, and national bias. On 
such insecure bases, comparisons cannot be just, especially 
when all the countries are changing and changing differently. 

The fundamental difficulty is that the behavoiur-patterns 
which are compared are on different levels. Some are on the 
level of instincts where survival-value is the predominating con- 
sideration. Some others are only on the hedonistic level where 
value is governed by the greatest good of the greatest number. 
Yet other patterns are there which are of the ‘non-advantageous 
type.’ Different groups of people lay different emphasis on 
different patterns of behaviour at different times. No one series 
of tests will be valid for all peoples, or for the same people for 
all time. Tests or indices are merely symbols of value; as 
values differ the significance of tests also must vary. Possibly 
it is this limitation of the statistical method which sometimes 
gives rise to contradictions between different tests. For 
example, although homogeniety is a great asset, the diffusirai of 
culture is more possible when a nation is racially heterogenous 
than otherwise. Again, the cultural productivity of a people 
or the birth of creative geniuses is not always a function of uni- 
versal literacy. I do not know whether ‘the paradoxical symp- 
toms of superiority in progress,’ which H. Ellis calls ‘ambiva- 
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that social selection is an active force. We have seen that its 
original model, natural selection itself, is not a force; it is 
merely a wasteful process which serves mainly to conserve the 
existing order through a rough selection of random variations 
and occasional mutations. Social evolution is on a different 
footing altogether. It starts with human invention and pro- 
ceeds through the interaction of human minds. Human inven- 
tions are not simply chance combinations, but rational reconstruc- 
tions of past experiences having a cumulative effect on the whole. 
Rational inventions, as opposed to random variations and 
mutations, are stimulated by wants which with the march of 
time cease to be primary and instinctive and begin to be 
secondary and creative. Besides these wants and propensities 
there are other occasions which stimulate invention or creation. 
‘Instinctive activities, and after the beginning of social evolution, 
the habits that are built up about instincts and supplement them 
with conduct almost as automatic as the functioning of instincts 
and involving only a minimum of attention, flow on unchanged 
until an occasion arises in which this instinctive and habitual 
conduct does not satisfy the wants, so that the propensities are 
unusually stimulated and attention' unusually exc:ited ; then 
inventions may occur.’ Natural selection is blind. Social 
change is not, and if there are intelligent people in society, i.e., 
if knowledge and reason are spread in the community, and the 
facilities for imitation, of rational conduct are present, social 
change can very well afford to have both eyes wide open. The 
non-immediate, the non-instinctive, the non -necessary, the non- 
hedonistic, and the non-blind urges of human beings living 
together and communicating with one another break up the 
linear unity of nature into two main gradients. The emergence 
of human purpose is a fact of supreme importance in sociology. 
It may itself be the outcome of natural selection, but its distinc- 
tion from natural selection is clear and decisive for social 
evolution. 

A study of psychological adjustment between man and his 
social environment is therefore of greater importance to socio- 
logy than a study of biological selection. The social environment 
lengthens and weakens the chain that binds man with nature. 
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The word environment must be . used with great caution with 
reference to society. There is something of givenness in its 
concept, but in fact the social environment which creates the 
stimuli for human beings to respond to is essentially artificial 
in the sense of man-made. For any particular individual the 
environment is more or less given. But considering the environ- 
ment as a whole it consists of nothing but a series of inventions, 
not all of the highest order, but nevertheless inventions. 

Mr. Bernard has given a valuable analysis of the different 
types of environments.* The social environments are divided 
into two main categories, (i) the Physico-social, like machines, 
tools, communications, etc, including all mechanical and scientific 
inventions. In this category are ‘the products of the human 
reaction upon the physical environments, and by means of which 
cosmic processes, chemical factors in the soil, other inorganic 
resources, such as the metals and the natural fuels, and natural 
dynamic agencies, such as falling water, winds, tides, etc., are 
so transformed as better to meet the needs of man’ ; (2) the Bio- 
social, consisting of domesticated plants and animals and in 
some cases human beings used as tools ; the inventions transform 
‘the organic world in such a way as to render it more service- 
able to man as a means to his adjustment to nature and to other 
men than it is in its natural form.’ It must be admitted that 
inventions under these two heads, even when accidental and 
environmental, have some element of conscious adaptation of 
means to ends and some sort of purposiveness. Then we come 
to another type of environment, itself a by-product of the pre- 
vious two types, but having siich a unique element of its own 
that it exercises a most potent influence on man. (3) The 
Psycho-social environment, consisting of the inner behaviours 
of individuals, such as attitudes and ideas, of the ‘uniformities 
of inner behaviour occur ing in collective units and perceived as 
customs, folk-ways, conventions, traditions, beliefs, mores, etc., 
and language-symbols, requiring a new type of invention, and 
necessarily a new type of communicable content, viz., science.’ 


*Iiitrodnction to Social Psychology, Ch. VI. American Journal of Sociology, 
t9»5- Davis and Baracs : Introdnction to Sociology, Book II, Ch. II. 
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Social institutions emerge as a result of the interaction of the 
derivative environments for social control. The distinguishing 
feature of the psycho-social control is the predominance of the 
psychic element in the inventions. Says Prof. Bernard, “the 
psychic element is even more marked in the recent inventions 
which are made projectively and abstractly rather than empiri- 
cally. The more complex modem inv^entions are made not as 
step by step improvements of existing instruments or com- 
pounds of the same class or kind, but as new synthetic creations 
which utilise the formulas of science for the building of wholly 
new objects. Such inventions are created first in the imagina- 
tion, perhaps by the use of mathematical or other symbolic 
formulas and are later transformed into visible material struc- 
tures. Such a process of invention is in the highest degree 
Psychic.” With written language, a new gradient of social 
environment is discovered. Once man learns to respond to 
words and their meanings, the reproduction of responses and 
behaviours is made communicable. The possibility of such a 
human behaviour marks the highest gradient of the past series 
of adjustments for controlling nature. Language has put man 
on a different level altogether. 

Such is the picture of the history of social adjustment in 
gradients. The main direction of change is indicated by the 
history. The direction, however, is not linear. Social evolu- 
tion has passed through many phases, and it is not possible to 
trace a uniform tendency everywhere. It will be probably 
better to call the tendency a directivity rather than a direction. 
This directivity is not a force or a cause. Primarily it is the 
description of movement, an interpretation of changes or trans- 
formation taking place in time. In the process of adjustment 
between man and his social environment, directivity is posited 
in the transition from the levels in which controls of the automatic 
nervous system (concerned with nutrition, reproduction, pro- 
tection and well-being) are dominant, to the stage in which 
cortical controls, through the integration of past experience, 
establish new modes of development. Through repression and 
sublimation, symbols are created by which previous modes of 
action and thought-patterns are either reinstated or rejected. 

9 
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These symbolic psycho-social controls in their turn begin to 
dominate the cortical and the automatic process. This transi- 
tion from the dominance of automatic controls to the dominance 
of storage symbols is the most important aspect of the element 
of directivity involved in social progress. 

It is all right to stress the true point of view, but, at the 
same time, it is equally necessary to understand why the true 
point of view is so easily missed. I believe there are three chief 
reasons for the misunderstanding. The first is that the symbolic 
controls, i.c., words and ideas, become stereotyped in course of 
time. Thus the idea of progress or of equality or liberty lose 
their meaning after a certain period when they no longer ‘serve 
as suggestion stimuli for the release of conditioned responses.’ 
A reconstruction of their original significance is next to 
impossible. The second reason is that the tempo of social change 
or movement is wrongly supposed to be of a uniform quality. 
This error is the corollary to a mistaken application of the theory 
of evolution by which species were at first believed to be fixed, 
and when the idea of fixity of species was shaken, the tempo of 
natural selection working through variation was assumed to be 
unchanging. But even more striking than the survival of the 
fittest is the belatedness of the fitting. This is with reference 
to Nature, the evolution of which may either become a graceless 
drift towards a dead end or a triumphant procession towards 
perfection, with the choice governed by chance or Providence. 
In social evolution, however, there are many cross currents. For 
example human beings often show a surprising degree of adjust- 
ment to misfits. According to Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji, in 
certain extremely congested areas the hopelessly low standard 
of living has made Indian peasants perfectly contented. Prof. 
Hocking says, ‘no being is so domiciled in mutilations as man, 

His fitness for the unfit must have its scope. ’ If it is 

so in the case of the ordinary man, for the genius the maladjust- 
ment is tragic. The tears of the hungry man of genius drown 
all the philosophy of the st'-iiggle for existence, and no sermoniz- 
ing on his lack of character, i.e., his incapacity for achieving 
success in this world of social selection, is adequate compensation 
for tb? loss sustained in the meanwhile. The third reason for 
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the misunderstanding is that social change is often mistaken to 
be a rectilinear and unilinear advance in time. 

A discussion of the last source of misunderstanding is 
necessary. Time is the hero of the piece. Optimists fondly 
believe that just because a certain number of years have been 
added to the ist year after the death of Christ, everything is 
for the good, and all is right with the world: They find virtue 
in mere quantity and accumulation. They are the liberal refor- 
mers who must do good. There are also the pessimists who, 
for the very same reason, condemn whatever has happened. 
They are the conservatives and historians of ancient times who 
woiild reconstruct the present in the light of the past. In one 
case, anticipation, and in the other, memory, governs the attitude 
towards change. As anticipation and memory are extensions 
of the specious present forward and backward in time, they have 
no intrinsic quality of their own except their appeal to sentiment. 
We must know something more about time, for another very 
important problem of progress is whether time moves the 
universe or time is only a feature of the unceasing flux of events, 
whether time is superior to man or man is out to conquer time. 

Religion, Mathematics, Physics and the Philosophy of 
Evolution have all tried to comprehend the nature of time. I 
shall not attempt to describe what religion has achieved, for the 
reason that religion being the tactics of a particular line of 
development cannot have any disinterested understanding of 
the problem of development itself. When there is a hiatus 
between individual death and general final resurrection, the soul 
can only hope, and hope in the faith it was bom in. The nature 
of time involved in such conceptions is often nothing but a com- 
pound of faith and hope mixed in different proportions by the 
priest. I know nothing about Mathematics and Physics. But 
this is what I am told by eminent scientists in their lucid 
intervals. Before Einstein, it was considered that all purposes 
would be served in all circumstances if there were a single 
physical space and a single public time unrelated to each other, 
but correlated to the private space and time of any individual. 
Now Einstein denies the sufficiency for all purposes of this 
construct, a single physical space and a single public time, 
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independent of each other, as affording the basis of a system of 
spatial and temporal measurements which will completely accord 
with the spatio-temporal experiences of all observers under all 
circumstances. There is this much of truth in the new metrics 
that different individuals in different situations may have 
different rythms of time which need not necessarily coincide; 
in other words, the flow of time is not necessarily uniform, the 
lapse of time of which alone men can be ordinarily conscious is 
not simply the difference of two numbers of a simply ordered 
manifold, the arithmetic continuum, which is the sole element of 
temporal intuition allowed by Newton. On the other hand, the 
new notion of space-time, based as it is on a new geometry and 
a new kinematics, redi\ces every item of our experience to a 
system of singularities in the metric system and leaves us more 
or less in the air. The disciples of Einstein are humble enough 
to admit however that it is not their business to prove that space- 
time is real. For them the question of reality does not arise. 
If physical events and entities can be suitably represented in 
the new geometry (4, 5, or more dimensional) they are satisfied. 
We therefore bid adieu to Mathematics and Physics, for we as 
laymen refuse to read more in Einstein than Profs. Whitehead, 
Hobson, or Eddington can do. We appreciate their humility 
and pass on with the remark that their admirable views of space- 
time cannot serve as the basis of a new conception of Reality or 
Progress. 

As an ordinary individual is not a Yogi, he must co-ordinate 
his life with other individuals living in association with him. 
The individual has got a private time of his own determined by 
his own memory and anticipation, i.e., the ensemblage of his 
mental patterns. As he lives in society he is obliged to adjust 
his private time in terms of conventional time which is divisible 
into units of the same length and quality but distinguishable by 
numbers. Apart from these two aspects there is an universal 
aspect of time, for societies are related to one another, and we 
must think of the world as an integral whole. As adjustments 
are made between the private and social aspects of time in terms 
of a single time-order, so must we relate social events to world- 
history in the same unique series. A further generalization 
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yields time as a mystic, abstract, entity flowing eternally in a 
set measure but divisible into past and future according to the 
dictates of memory and purpose. Beyond these three there is 
yet another aspect, timelessness, a state in which there is no 
sequence, no change, no movement, no direction, no division of 
attention. Mystics claim to have reached this state and con- 
quered time. But it is a Pyrrhic victory for at the moment of 
triumph (called nirvikaipa samadhi) movement, direction and all 
dynamic experiences vanish. A glimpse of this state may 
perhaps be had in dreamland or ‘sushupti/ the world of the 
Unconscious, where there is no time or only a different order of 
time, as Dunne has recorded, because of its sheltered existence 
from the world of change. 

For our purpose, it is therefore best to understand time as 
‘a concept constnicted by each individual under the influence of 
society in which he lives.’ It is a part, a mechanism of social 
adjustment. Psychologically speaking, time has no structure. 
Metaphysically, if it is made prior to the universe, it becomes 
nonsense. ‘It cannot be made an independent terminus of 
knowledge,’ as Prof. Whitehead himself has pointed out. We 
can experience duration only through our senses. The specious 
present is the ‘vivid fringe of memory tinged with anticipation. 
This vividness lights up the discriminated field within duration.’ 
In other words, time is, because events happen. Events happen 
to individuals who lend them meanings. Events happen to 
groups of men also, in which case they are invested with social 
meanings. Social organization of time, as Mary Burt has 
shown, is centred in the content of time. But this content is 
purely mental. Mental organization differs from individual to 
individual, and even in the same individual in different situa- 
tions. As soon as the individual succeeds in relating events, he 
can be said to have partially transcended the colourless, meaning- 
less and barren uniformity of conventional time. When he 
relates them to his own changing experiences, he establishes 
meanings. This mental act of giving meanings endows con- 
ventional time with values. With the endowment of values time 
ceases to be an extraneous entity thrust upon the individual from 
outside. The investment of conventional time with values mav 
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therefore be considered to be a process in which the individual 
attains freedom from the necessity of conforming to an external 
series of temporal succession. 

Progress, so far as time adjustment is concerned, is there* 
fore a movement of freedom. I have noted how this freedom is 
incompatible with any theory of ‘History as Becoming.’ One 
confession of M. Bergson is highly significant in this connexion. 
‘An inner life with well-distinguished moments and with clearly 
characterised states will answer better the requirements of social 
life. ’ How far this inner life is intuitive or not is not important 
here. What is of vital significance is that our time-adjustments 
should be made in such a way that we should be free from the 
necessity of remaining in social contact for every moment of our 
life. This is an important condition of progress. In leisure 
alone can man conquer the tyranny of time, by investing it with 
a meaning, a direction, a memory and a purpose. Obstacles to 
leisure, including the demands of a hectic social life often mis- 
taken for progress, must be removed in order that the inner 
personality of man may get the opportunity for development. 
This is why the Hindu philosopher wisely insists on the daily 
hour of contemplation, and after a certain age a well-marked 
period of retirement from the turmoil of life. The bustle of 
modem civilization is growing apace and the need for retirement 
is becoming greater. 

So Natural Selection and Time do not furnish men with the 
motive-power of progress, for they are not forces at all. The 
real motive-power is the individual’s sense of values. When 
this sense is creative the process of adjustment with directivity 
and purpose is transformed into progress. The choice of values 
of course has its own background of natural environment in so 
for as it is conditioned by the region to which the individual 
belongs. It has also the background of social environment 
which is chiefly the recruiting ground of acquired traits. These 
two environments supply the appetites and needs which must be 
satisfied. In they remain unsatisfied, the individual’s freedom 
to guide his conduct, private and social, and thus control his 
environment, becomes limited. It is a matter of common know- 
ledge that maladjustments are drags on progress. The sense of 
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values, i.e., the capacity for judgment and selection is a result 
of experience. Once experience in one sphere is gathered, the 
sense of values of that gradient may becomes the starting point 
of another set of experiences leading to a new gradient. (The 
new gradient may be called ‘higher’ or ‘lower’ ; this point is not 
important.) 

The sense of values is not simply intellectual dis- 
crimination. It includes instinctive attractions and repulsions, 
tropisms and reflexes, as well as cognitive, affective and conative 
elements. The sense of values is not stationary. It changes 
with the life of the individual, and at any given instant may be 
considered to be a resultant of the whole body of his past experi- 
ence, conscious and unconscious. In other words, the perception 
of values has a history, but a history not in the sense of Spengler 
or Croce, as becoming or unfolding in accordance with its own 
secret laws, obliterating all marks and periods and closing with a 
flourish in the present, i.e., the moment when the author is com- 
posing his grandiose sentences. The sense of values is cumula- 
tive, for the past acts of evolution leave their trace. A cumulative 
sense cannot but have a direction and a richness of purpose. This 
purpose must not have its origin referred to the present moment, 
either to make us feel infinitely superior to all that had preceded, 
or to make us abjectly humble before the potentialities which 
are in the lap of the future. A sense of superiority or inferiority 
has nothing to do with the values themselves. The element of 
purpose in the sense of values is again not to be understood as 
purely teleological. This purpose is primarily the satisfaction 
of needs and appetites. But as has been noted already, with 
increasing cortical dominance, new needs and appetites are 
created which have no basis in the mere preservation of life. 
From this point of view, valuation can be disinterested. Each 
need or appetite is a store of energy. Its energy is liberated 
by the opposition of another need which demands immediate 
attention. The need creates a behaviour patten which is more 
stable and real than the need itself, which, it must be admitted, 
never works singly, but always in alliance with other subsidiary 
needs and is coloured by emotions. The instability of a 
behaviour-pattern is the only index available to the urge of the 
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appetite. This behaviouristic explanation goes a great way 
towards explaining the process of valuation. 

In the needs created by social and biological environments 
the behaviouristic explanation may suflEice. There the unifying 
element is supplied by the homogeneity of common customs, 
beliefs, traditions and folkways. There is no need to postulate 
the third device of intuition for the explanation of spiritual 
appetites. It is a consequence of the further development of 
individuality. 

But there is point about the behaviourist explanation of 
values regarding which I am not clear. By meaning, I generally 
understand the relation of needs to a human being. Einstein’s 
theory (or explanation, whatever it may be), might appear use- 
less to an ordinary man, or to a composer, or to an architect, 
but it was certainly full of meaning for Einstein himself and 
also to his disciples. Yet the behaviourists assert that value 
is self -generated. I can never persuade myself to think that 
behaviourism is the complete explanation of values. 

There is something residing somewhere which eludes the 
grasp of the behaviourist. That residual something need not 
be god, need not be soul, nor any other such mystic substance. 
Let us give it any name we like, the fact remains that it is there, 
and that it exercises potent influence on the acts of valuation. 
Let us provisionally call it Personality. There is some justifi- 
cation for doing so. It has been observed that beneath or behind 
the different behaviours of different ‘personalities’ of the same 
individual, there is one ultimate personality which is indissoluble. 
We know little that is definite regarding this unanalysed element. 
There cannot, however, be any doubt that it has an important 
function in our lives. It is that guiding force which co-ordinates 
and binds together different patterns of behaviour; and in its 
act of co-ordination it gives rise to meanings and values. 

But change, purposiveness, directivity, or meanings all fail 
to give a completely satisfactory solution of the problem of pro- 
gress. The very nature of the human mind is such as to seek 
a basic foundation. This foundation is called Reality by the 
philosophers. It has been sought to be described in many ways 
and with the help of many names. One out of these many factors 
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is usually conceived as the active principle in terms of which the 
remaining elements are explained. The choice of the particular 
principle which is thus seized upon for the purpose of explanation 
depends entirely on the personal predilections of the individual 
philosopher. It is ultimately a matter of individual choice. 

Probably a better way of comprehending Reality is to look 
upon it as the ensemble of the whole system of reals (known and 
unknown) possessing an independent value of its own which 
transcends the separate values of the individual reals. On this 
view, however, it is still necessary to construct the system of 
reals. And here the difficulty of personal choice again crops up. 
This difficulty, however, is inherent in the problem itself, for in 
a question of values we can never completely eleminate the 
personal factor. 

The description of Reality given by the Upanishads has an 
irresistible appeal for the Indian mind ; Shantam, Shivam, 
Advaitam. The first is the principle of harmony which sustains 
the universe amidst all its incessant changes, movements and 
conflicts. The second is the principle of co-ordination in the social 
environment. The third gives expression to the Unity which 
transcending all the diverse forms of states, behaviours, and con- 
flicts, permeates thought and action with ineffable joy. We 
reach three ultimate values ; Peace, Welfare and Unity. The 
moti' e power of progress is the urge towards Joy in Harmony, 
Welfare and Unity. There are different levels at which this 
urge operates, but it is only when the individual begins to realize 
the three-fold principle that life becomes fully charged with 
meaning. In and through such realization the life of the 
individual attains its personality. On this view, progress ulti- 
mately depends on the development of personality, on the 
realization of the principle of Harmony, Welfare and Unity. 

How far existing social agencies help the growth of persona- 
lity is a different question. In modern times Science probably 
fulfils this purpose more than anything else. But Science itself 
will be futile unless it is related to the co-ordinating principle in 
the life of the individual, namely, the personality of man. 

I - , — 4 

(Mss. received Augi^t, 
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MODERN MOVEMENTS IN ISLAM 

By Julius Germanus. 

111. Persia. 

The Persians take a unique position among the peoples 
professing Islam. Numberless centuries before the revelation 
of the Koranic religion Persia had a remarkable culture and a 
highly developed civilization. In ancient times it was the cradle 
of thoughts and aspirations which illumined mankind with deep 
religious ideas radiating to Iranian and non-Iranian peoples. It 
was the centre of a mighty political organization which brought 
forth imperial influences reaching even to the far-off Balkans 
and stirring up the evolution of Greece. The arts and crafts 
of administration and of military organization were first deve- 
loped to a paramount superiority by Persians in their defensive 
actions against their Northern foes, the ever-roaming restless 
hordes of the Central Asiatic plains, the Turanians. Their 
strategy and state-craft became a model to the Turks who 
adopted and further developed Persian achievements on the 
field of warfare. 

Speculative and fanciful, but endowed with an uncommonly 
rich intellect, the history of Persian culture is one of the most 
splendid spectacles in the evolution of civilization. Every 
external influence which has enriched their mental store in the 
course of their history, became blended with their character, 
which augmented, embellished and variegated, has still in its 
innermost recesses retained an irradicable fascination for the 
spiritual, the fantastic, the extravagant, and the artistic. 
Islam, with its matter of fact theology, grew through contact with 
the Persian intellect into a vivid transcendentalism which reared 
a metaphysics, the exuberant foliage of which threatened to 
crush its very roots and foundations. Islamic doctrine even in 
its most sober aspects gained an allegoric meaning in the eyes 
of Persians with whom everything was so highly spiritualized 
that contact with reality was often lost. Islam suffered more 
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heresies at the hands of Persians than of all other races profess- 
ing the religion of the Prophet. The dogmatism of Semitic 
Islam blossomed into metaphysical speculations in which lie 
embedded the memories of Persian mental history. We there- 
fore find that the same old theme crops up again and again in 
a new garment and under a new name and is always hailed with 
boundless enthusiasm. 

In modem times a movement which has rapidly gained 
ground not only in the East but also in Europe and America 
and which has become a religion supposedly professed by 
millions has its roots in Persia. A new religion has arisen, a 
religion of humanity, a universal creed for the whole of man- 
kind which in its present form is not only a factor of social 
and perhaps of political importance in Persia, but to judge by 
its literature written in English, seems to have been enthusiast- 
ly accepted by many Americans. The religion of Bahdism is a 
characteristic example of the Persian spirit. It is a remark- 
able phenomenon that m countries which show such a deep 
contrast in cultural matters as America and Persia, this religion 
has made such an amazing progress. This alone would justify 
our interest in its study. 

It is known that after the death of the Prophet Muhammad, 
the Muslim community soon split asunder into hostile parties 
which in the course of time developed into distinct theological 
sects ; the Sunnis and the Shiites, the latter being the partisans 
of Ali. According to the Shiite view Muhammad appointed 
Ali to succeed him as the spiritual head of Islam but his rights 
were usurped by the first three Caliphs (Abu Bakar, Omar, 
and Othman). The Shiites of course do not approve of and 
do not believe in the legality of the election of a Caliph, as 
this ofiice, or as they call it, the Imdmate, is inherent in Ali 
and his descendants. It was conferred by God first upon the 
Prophet, then upon Ali by the Prophet and afterwards on All’s 
descendants. It has, therefore, nothing to do with popular 
choice or approval. The Caliph of the Sunnis is an outward, 
visible, defender of the faith; the Imdm of the Shiites is the 
divinely ordained successor of the Prophet, endowed with all 
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perfections and spiritual gifts, whom all the faithful must 
obey, whose decision is absolute and final, whose wisdom is 
superhuman, and whose words are authoritative. The Imamites 
are descendants of All's son Husayn who according to popular 
belief bad married the daughter of the Persian-Sassanian king, 
Yazdigird III, and who died a martyr’s death at Kerbela (A.D. 
680). This explains the affection in which the Imams are held 
in Persia, since they are regarded as the direct descendants 
not only of the Prophet but also of the royal house of Sassan. 
The Imamites are divided into the IsinSilis or adherents of the 
seven Imdms, and the Ithna Ashariya or adherents of the 
twelve Imdms. We are mostly concerned with the latter here. 

The twelfth Iindin left no male issue, but as the world 
cannot do without an Imkm, the Shiites of the sect of the twelve 
Imdms — ^the state religion of Persia since the i6th century — 
believed that the last Imdm never died but only retired from 
mortal ken and resides in a fabulous town called Jabulka 
among his faithful disciples from where he will issue forth 
in the fullness of time to do justice among mankind. He will 
appear as the Imdm Mahdi, the God-directed, whose messianic 
advent every Shiite is eagerly expecting. It is held that since 
the disappearance of the Im&m two main periods have passed : 
(a) the minor occultation (ghaibat-i-sughra) A.H. 260-329 
(A. D. 873-942) during which four intermediaries communicat- 
ed his instructions who were called the Bdb, or gate, as they 
permitted entrance to the will of the Imdm; (6) the major 
occultation (ghaibat-i-kubra) during which no intercourse, not 
even indirect, was possible with the Imdm. At the end of the 
19th century Sheikh Ahmed al-Ahsai revived the idea that 
amongst the Shiites there must always be one perfect man 
capable of serving as a channel of grace between the absent Imdm 
and his church. Thus such personages as were convinced of 
their superhuman faculty and Godly inspiration may consider 
themselves as intermediaries, as gates so to say, to the know- 
ledge of the absent Imam. In the loth century a certain Ash- 
Shalmaghani ibn Abi Azakir had suffered death under the Caliph 
Ar-Rddhi for assuming this same title of Bdb and for teaching 
heretical doctrines which included among others the tenet of 



transmigration of souls. Sheikh Ahmed and his successor, 
Seyyid Kazim of Rasht, did not however make use of the title 
B^b, but their conception of the ‘perfect Shiite’ was identical 
with the idea connoted by this title. 

The tenets of the Sheikhi school may be summarised as 
follows : Sheikh Ahmed believed that the body of man was 
composed of parts derived from each of the nine heavens and the 
four elements ; that the grosser elemental part perished irrevoc- 
ably at death and that only the more subtle celestial portion 
would appear at the resurrection. He named the subtle body ; 
jism huwarkilya (which seems to be derived from a Greek word, 
perhaps Hercules ?) and believed it to be similar in substance to 
the forms in the world of similitudes. He denied that the 
Prophet’s material body had, on the occasion of his night journey 
to heaven, moved from the spot where it lay in a trance. He 
believed himself to be under the special guidance of the Tmdnis. 
He regarded the Imams as creative forces and based his thesis 
on dialectics. For God is six)ken of in the Koran (23.14.) “the 
best of Creators’’; consequently He cannot be the sole creator. 
He went so far in his ultra-Shiite tendencies that he interpreted 
the words of the first chapter of the Koran : iyydka na’hudu 
(Thee do we worship) as referring to Ali. 

After the death of Seikh Ahmed, Hajji Seyyid Kazim of 
Rasht was unanimously recognized as the leader of his school. 
Kazim did not nominate a successor. According to Bdbi 
historians he had hinted that the transitional state of things under 
which he and his master Sheikh Ahmed had assumed the guidance 
of the faithful was drawing to a close, and that a brighter light 
was about to shine forth from the horizon of the spiritual world. 
From whatever quarter the sun of truth shall arise it will irradiate 
all horizons and render the mirrors of believers’ hearts capable 
of receiving the effulgence of the lights of wisdom. The Sheikhis 
were anxiously expecting the appearance of some one who should 
assume the leadership of their party. One of them, Mulla 
Husayn of Bushrawayh proceeded to Shiraz, and on his arrival 
there paid a visit to Mirza Ali Muhammad, with whom he had 

* I have closely followed the histories of Bdbisni and Bahaism translated, edited 
and ably expounded by the late Prof. Browne. 
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become acquainted at Kerbela and who was also a staunch 
adherent of the school.^ Mirza Ali Muhammad learning of the 
death of K&zim, announced his divine mission, and adduced in 
support of his claims, the commentary on the Sura of Joseph. 
Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh was soon convinced of the truth 
of the young man’s assertion and heralded the advent of the new 
leader, who assumed the title of ‘Bdb’. Mulla Husayn of 
Bushrawayh became the gate of the gate and the first letter or 
the first to believe. The rapidity with which the movement 
spread was wonderful. Representatives of all classes hastened 
to tender their allegiance to the young Seer of Shirdz, but it was 
from the old Sheikhi party that the most eminent supporters of 
the new faith were recruited. The followers of the Bab were 
called BSbis. A number of the Sheikhis however refused to 
recognise him and adhered to another representative of the 
doctrine, Hajji Muhammad Karim Khan; and a fierce quarrel 
ensued between the two parties. The orthodox Sheikhis proved 
to be the foremost and most implacable enemies of the BSbis and 
their relentless persecittors. There was very little difference 
between the preachings of Mirza Ali Muhammad called the 
‘Bdb,’ and those of Hajji Muhammad Karim, since each claimed 
to be neither more nor less than the intermediary between the 
absent Irndm and his followers, exactly in the same way as were 
the four original gates who had served as channels of communica- 
tion between the Twelfth Im 4 m and his followers during the 
Ijeriod of the minor occultation. 

It was in 1844 that the new light arose on the horizon of 
the Shiites, but it was bitterly challenged by the followers of 
other ‘lights’ who claimed an equally valid heavenly inspiration, 
although their success among mankind still continued to be 
determined by mundane factors. The historical importance of 
any idea is not determined by its intrinsic merits, or its alleged 
divine origin, but often depends on the skill with which it is 
adapted by its expounders to suit local conditions. The history 
of Babism, a new religion arising out of the soil of Persian 
Shiism, with its appeal to the imaginative, the heroic persever- 
ance of its martyrs, the unscrupulous machinations by which 
each faction as.sailed its antagonists, and the final adaptation of 
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the doctrine to the tastes and predilections of modern minds, 
corroborates this old maxim of history. 

The B 5 b was only 27 years of age at the time of his mani- 
festation. The sensation created by his advent frightened the 
nlamasi and they induced the Government to arrest him and after 
a trial to condemn him to imprisonment. This action on the 
part of the Persian Government added to his fame, and gave 
impetus to the proselytizing effort.s of his followers. The clash 
with the intolerant’ followers of orthodoxy soon provoked reprisals 
which led to bloody conflicts. Mulla Husayn of Bushrawayh 
and Hajji Muhammad Ali took shelter in an old fortress in 
Mazenderan which had to be taken by storm after a siege of 7 
months ; revolts and risings of the followers of the Bib occurred 
at Zanjan, Yazd and Niriz which were put down with great 
cruelty on the part of Government. The spread of the new 
creed was amazing. In the course of 6 years the whole of Persia 
was filled with Babis, a clear proof that the idea appealed to the 
imaginative Persians. The revolutionary attitude of the Babis 
gained many adherents among the peasants who were dissatisfied 
with the economic situation in Persia, and the Government was 
compelled to try to crush the movement at its root. The lenient 
treatment accorded to the Bab up till then was abandoned and 
he was sentenced to death on the charge of high treason and was 
executed at Tabriz in 1850. This was followed by a vigorous 
persecution of his followers. Finally in 1852, when an attempt 
at the life of the Shah was perpetuated b^?^ some of the Babis, the 
whole sect was violently suppressed.- The beautiful poetess 
Kurrat ul Ayn and many others, innocent of all complicity in 
the conspiracy, were tormented and cruelly murdered. Some 
of the initiates fled to Baghdad, and a branch of Babis arose from 
this small group of exiles. They modified the doctrine and 
developed it into a form more acceptable to those who had no 
sympathy for the exuberant fancies of the Persian mind. 
Among these fugitives there was a lad, called Mirza Yahya who 
was such an enthusiastic believer in the B^b’s manifestation that 
he had travelled across the whole of Persia with his half-brother 
Mirza Husa]^! Ali to see the B&b. The Bab heard of Mirza 
Yahya ’s zeal and de^'otion, and declared that in him was fulfilled 
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the prophecy long current in Shiite tradition in the form of a 
conversation between AH and Kumayl ‘regarding the coming of 
a light shining from the dawn of eternity. ’ The Bib conferred 
on Mirza Yahya the title of Subh-i-Ezel (the dawn of eternity),* 
gave him his own ring and authorized him to develop the 
philosophy of Babism as he thought fit, and appointed him as 
his own successor. 

On the Bib’s death Subh-i-Ezel was unanimously recognised 
as the spiritual head of the sect. But his half-brother who had 
received the name of Bahaullah, the Splendour of God, came into 
greater prominence owing to the retiring habits and also on 
account of the extreme youth of the leader himself. Other 
claimants to the leadership also arose but did not gain any 
following. The two brothers lived in peace and harmony at 
Baghdad, where the Turkish Government had permitted them to 
reside and where they had many followers. Here the original 
doctrine underwent many changes. Bahaullah conducted a secret' 
but successful propaganda in Persia. He matured his ideas for 
the future, and gradually remodelled the tenets for which the 
martyrs in Persia had sacrificed their lives. The circumstances 
in Baghdad gave him a wider horizon and this compelled him to 
take a broader view. He retired for two years to the hills of 
Kurdistan to meditate upon his ideas. Subh-i-Ezel still adhered 
to the orthodox tenets of Babism but his peace-loving nature 
prevented an open hostility with Bahaullah. 

As time ripens the blossom into luscious fruit there occurs 
a profound change in the outward appearance, although the 
organic continuity is not destroyed. Similarly a religious idea 
becomes changed in the course of time by the influence of leaders 
who have an active grasp of the realities of the situation. 
Bibism has been altered profoundly by the gradual assimilation 
of new conceptions, some of which were entirely foreign to the 
original doctrine. According to Babi views, the essence of God, 
the primal divine Unity, i*} unknowable and entirely transcends 
human comprehension. We can know nothing about it, we 

* The langnage of the Bdb himself and the terminology of transcendental lore 
used by his followers reflect the exuberant flight of fancy which often glorified 
beautiful words without much meaning. The follcwers were given fantastic names 
full of esoteric allusions. 
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see only its manifestation in the succession of prophets. There 
is no fundamental divergence or conflict between the prophets, 
all of whom represent the same Universal Reason. Their 
teachings differ only in outward form according to the particular 
needs of the time. The Bdb is also considered to be one of these 
manifestations (the Ismdili sect has seven incarnations of the 
Deity, called Ndtik, Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Christ, 
Muhammad and Isnidil), and the party of Subh-i-Ezel continued 
to revere him as such, while the followers of Bahdullah looked 
upon Bahdullah as this manifestation. It is incumbent on the 
prophets to use the language appropriate to his audience. It 
will be different for little children, or for young men or for men 
of mature age. The prophet’s words must not therefore be taken 
too literally, but must be explained with reference to the actual 
circumstances in which they are uttered. This is the justifica- 
tion of an allegorical interpretation which is so dear to the Shiite 
mind. The Ismdili sect was equally prone to explain away the 
literal meaning of revealed scriptures ; when the Koran says, that 
Jesus had no father, the interpretation is that he received instruc- 
tions from no trustw'orthy teacher : when it says that he raised 
the dead, it signifies that he broiaght knowledge to dead under- 
standing. The Bdbis handled this allegorical interpretation 
(ta’wil) in a masterly way. They denied the physical existence 
of Paradise or Hell ; as the rough Arabs could not understand 
ethical values Muhammad spoke to them of Good and Evil in 
symbolic form. When, in course of time, one particular form 
of expression in the teachings of a ])rophet becomes obsolete, a 
new manifestation appears and modifies the teaching in a suitable 
way to advance the eternal progress of the world. The Babi 
doctrine is most definite on this point. It recognises and 
emphasizes changes in human affairs, and wishes to mould every 
thought in accordance with the progress of the world. There 
can be no final revelation and no last prophet, an idea which was 
very sympathetic to the philosophy of evolution, and which in 
its narrowest sense had also been avowed by Mirza Ghuldm 
Ahmad. According to the Babi doctrine the prophets, as mani- 
festations of the Universal Reason, w'ere forerunners of progress 
and were always in advance of mankind. This is why every 
11 
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prophet had been and must be rejected by his own people. So 
did also the Bdb fare, when one thousand years after the dis- 
appearance of the Twelfth Imiim (A. H. 260; the B&b’s mani- 
festation took place in 1260 A. H.), he was persecuted and put 
to death. In order to prevent mankind from falling into the 
same error he emphasized that even his manifestation was not 
the last and that others would agiiin come in future ages to bring 
new revelations suited to new circumstances and altered 
conditions. 

The theory of evolution seems to be embodied in a 
theology which believed in a succession of prophethood all 
manifesting the one and the same Universal Intelligence but 
under diverse conditions and aspects. This view, which is apt 
to make Bdbism a sympathetic doctrine even to modern rationa- 
lists, was not, however, the source of inspiration for the innumer- 
able martyrs who died for Babism. What attracted them to 
the new creed even at the cost of their lives was the mystic 
doctrine of Bdbism which was full of transcendental corres- 
pondences and equivalents between names based on numerical 
values of letters, and of the theory of divine manifestation. 

Almost all the constituent elements of Babism had their 
source in the medijeval heresies of Persian origin. The nation 
instinctively cherished and clung to these mystic doctrines in 
which it found a peculiar charm. 

Muhammad \cry soon discarded the title of the Bdb and 
assumed that of the Point (Nuqta). There is a spurious tradi- 
tion according to which Ali is supposed to have said that all 
that was in the Koran was contained implicitly in the opening 
chapter, and all that was in this chapter was contained in the 
first line (Bismillah), and finally in turn in the initial B of the 
Bismillah and this in turn in the point which stands under the 
Arabic B, and Ali is also supposed to have said “I am the 
point which stands under the B.” 

Mirza Muhammad was henceforth called the Primal Point, 
or His Holiness the First Point ; the manifestation of the Primal 
Will. The Babis believed that the primal will is incarnated in 
the intermediaries between man and God. In one sense it is 
identical uith God, for a tradition says that whosoever visited 
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Husayn in his tomb was as one who hath visited God on His 
Throne, So likewise the Bdb said “Oh Ali, none hath known 
God save I and thee ; and none hath known me save God and thee, 
and none hath known thee save God and I.” 

Biibi mentality may be appreciated by the following extracts 
from the Nuqtatu^l-Kdf, one of the earliest and most authentic 
histories : ‘as the same mirror may at different times reflect 
different objects, so the same individual may successively become 
the returns (or recurrences) of different prototypes.’ When 
Mirza Muhammad, speaking more freely, as his followers became 
more receptive of divine mysteries, declared himself to be the 
Point, Mullah Husayn ceased to be only the Gate of Gate and 
became the actual Gate; and when he was killed, his brother 
Mirza Muhammad Hasan in turn received the title. But this is 
not all. Mirza Ali Muhammad was first of all, Bdb, or Gate, 
then Zikr or Reminder, than Nuqta or Point. For a while 
Mullah Muhammad Ali of Barfurush became the Point, and 
Mirza Ali Muhammad relapsed into being his BSb and during 
this time wrote nothing. “Sometimes it happens,” so runs the 
Nuqtatu’l-Kdf, “that the Point becomes quiescent in effulgence 
and that this effulgence becomes manifested in the Gate, just as 
the apostle of God did not wield the sword but his wrath was 
made manifested in the form of Ali. But after the death of 
God’s apostle, Ali became the Point and Hea\en of Will, and 
Hasan became the Gate and the Earth of Devotion, while 
Husayn and Salmon and the rest were the Letters of the Living. 
So likewise in speaking of the Islamic cycle of prophethood, so 
long as Muhammad was alive, Ali declared himself to be only a 
servant amongst his ser\’ants, but that, so soon as the Prophetic 
Mirror (by which is meant the sovereign form of Muhammad) 
was shattered to pieces, in less time than a twinkling of an eye, 
it (the Sun of Truth) arose in the mirror of Saintship (saintship 
represents the esoteric espect of religion) so that Ali thus became 
the Mirror or ‘Manifestation’ of the Primal Will and the Proof 
of God upon earth was able to say ; ‘I am Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Jesus and Muhammad.’ All theophanies are identical 
in essence and differ only in circumstance, just as the sun 
which shines to-day is the same as that which shone yesterday 
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or that which will shine to-morrow. These lights of the firma- 
ment of Prophethood and Saintships, like the celestial luminaries, 
have a rising and a setting, a manifestation and an occultation.” 

It is obvious that all these notions can be explained only by 
means of allegorical comparisons with the phenomena of nature 
with which they really have nothing in common, A figurative 
expression takes here the place of rational thinking in terms of 
concepts corresponding to realities. 

As to the eschatology of Bdbism, it denies bodily resurrec- 
tion but the spirit of the deceased may continue to take an 
interest in his earthly affairs, and some passages in Bdbi writings 
also refer to the transmigration of souls, while the return to the 
life of his world is conceived in a symbolic sense as a reflection 
upon a mirror. However vague the Bdbi doctrine may be on 
certain points it is essentially dogmatic and every xitterance of 
the manifestation of the period must be accepted without demur. 
The Kitdb-i-Aqdas (the “Most Holy Book”) of Bahdullah begins 
with “The first thing which God has presented unto His servants 
is knowledge of the Day, spring of His Revelation and the 
Dawning-place of His Command, which is the Station of His 
Spirit in the world of Creation and Command, Whosoever 
attaineth unto this hath attained unto all good, and whosoever is 
debarred therefrom is of the people of error, even though he 
produce all kinds of good deeds,” The Bab and his immediate 
followers were not inclined to tolerance. According to the 
‘Bayan,’ no unbelievers were to be suffered to dwell in the five 
principal provinces of Persia, and everywhere they were, as far 
as possible, to be subjected to restrictions, and kept in a position 
of inferiority. The Bdbis are strongly antagonistic to Sfifis on 
account of their individualism and ‘inner light,’ and to the 
orthodox Musulmans because they did not acknowledge in the 
Manifestations the fulfilment of Islam. 

A most characteristic feature of Babism is the belief in the 
intrinsic value of the letters of the Alphabet. The algebraic 
correspondences have puzzled men since the time of Pythagoras. 
In Muslim history it was the Hurfifis who first attached magic 
power to numbers and tried to derive secret meanings out of the 
numerical value of the letters of the Alphabet, Their system 
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was eagerly taken up and elaborated by the Turkish Bektdshi 
writers. The Ismdiliya sect believed in the number seven. The 
Deity had seven incarnations, between each of the seven incarna- 
tions there arose seven Imdms, each Imam was at the head of a 
heptad ; seven operations w'ere required in the making of a convert 
and so on. The algebraic correspondences, developed by the 
B^bis, are amazing. The theological system is practically built 
upon algebraic correspondence. The formula Bismillah 
irrahmdn, irrahim (in the name of God the merciful, the com- 
passionate) comprises 19 letters in Arabic script which are the 
‘Manifestation’ of the Point under the B, just as the whole 
Kordn is the further Manifestation on a plane of greater plura- 
lity of the Bismillah. The number 19 became a kind of a sacred 
number, a fundamental basis of the Bdbi doctrine by which the 
truth of its tenets could be algebraically proved. 

The Arabic word for one is Wdhid, and the numerical value 
of the letters composing the word give the sum (6+ 1 + 8 + 4) of 
19. This unity of 19 in turn manifests itself as 19x19=361, 
which is the number of “all things” (Kullu Shay); the letters 
are numerically equivalent (20+30+300+ 10) = 360 to which by 
adding “the one which underlies all plurality” we get 361, the 
number of all things, which again is the square of 19. The 
number 19 was made the basis of all divisions of time, money, 
etc. The Bdbi’s idea of a coinage having 19 as its basis has 
however been abandoned along with many other impracticable 
ordinances. Thus the Bdbi year comprised 19 solar months of 
19 days each, to which intercalary days are added between the 
1 8th and 19th months. The last month is consecrated to 
fasting. The unity is also manifested in the divine attribute 
Hayy, the Living, which equals 8+io=l8, and with the one 
which underlies all plurality makes 19. The Bab together with 
his 18 disciples constituted the letters of the Living (19) .The 
choice of Mirza Yahya by the B&b as his successor was probably 
determined by the fact that the numerical value of the name 
Yahya was 36, a multiple of 18 on which account he was also 
called Wdhid which is numerically equivalent to 28, the number 
of letters constituting the Arabic alphabet. The town Adria- 
nople, where the Bfibis ivere exiled, was called by them the land 
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of mystery because the syllables in the name of the town had 
the same numerical value (260) which corresponds to the year 
in which the twelfth Imdm disappeared. 

This doctrine is full of metaphysical transcedentalism, and 
even such reforms as savour of utility, such as the amelioration 
of the position of women or the prohibition of chastisement of 
children are entirely based on mystical considerations. For 
example, the BSb taught that the future manifestation of God 
shall first appear as a child, it would therefore constitute a grave 
sin for any one to treat the august infant harshly, and hence 
it was necessary that the chastisement of children should cease. 
The play on words formed another important element in the 
philosophy of Biibism. 

The conflict between Mirza Muhammad the Bab and Hajji 
Muhammad Karim Kh&n regarding the status of the Interme- 
diary to the hidden ImSm clearly shows, however, the reaction 
of external factors on the growth of a revealed religion. It was 
not the intrinsic value of the rival doctrines which decided the 
issue, but the influence exerted by the respective leaders on 
their contemporaries. The growth of a doctrine and its ulti- 
mate success is determined by the simplest human factors, 
anthropological and social. The fact that the social factors were 
of greater importance than the transcendental and metaphysical 
nature of the doctrines was clearly recognised by the new leader 
Bah^iullah, who by his carefully conducted propaganda suc- 
ceeded in attaining a supremacy over the more dogmatic and 
single-minded Subh-i-Ezel. 

A new period in the history of the moAement set in with 
the rise of BahSullah, The little party of emigrants at Baghbad 
were too near the Persian frontier, and the Pel'sian Government 
requested the Porte for their transfer to Adrianople in 1864. 
Here Bahaullah publicly announced that it was he iti whom 
God had become manifest in accordance with the prediction of 
the Bdb. He strictly adhered to the doctrines of B&bism, and 
although there is some evidence to show that he had at one time 
considered himself to be merely the successor of the Bdb, he 
now assumed a new role : he was the promised one, the real 
manifestatioti of God, to whom the Bdb was only a forerunner 
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and herald. This announcement, like the previous announce- 
ment of a similar nature, was not accepted and recognised un- 
animously. Some, even among those who originally belonged 
to the circle of the Bab, vehemently opposed the new manifesta- 
tion of God. A fierce and disgraceful quarrel attended with 
violence broke out between the rival parties, until finally the 
Turkish Government had to intervene in the fight between the 
two brothers. The hostile factions were segregated and exiled 
separately. Subh-i-Ezel, who had been nominated by the 
Primal point as his successor, was transferred to Famagusta in 
the island of Cyprus, while Baliaullah was sent to Akka. To 
each of the factions four adherents of the opposite group were 
attached, so that the Turkisli Government could be kept 
informed regarding the activities of both the parties. The 
followers of Bahdullah put to death all the four Ezelis attached 
to their party. The hostility between the two Babi factions 
continued with pen and dagger alike. The sect of the Ezelis 
which had adhered to the original doctrine in its rigid and 
narrow form, gradually declined in influence while the followers 
of Bahaullah gained in strength. Bahanllah succeeded in 
getting recognised by a large number of people as the manifes- 
tation of God, and he gradually put the Bab in the background 
as compared with his own heavenly splendour. The name of 
the sect w'as changed from that of Babism to Bahaism. The 
doctrines of the Bab were regarded only as preparatory and 
provisional, while Bahanllah was authorized to give them a final 
shape and sanction. And Bahanllah made full use of his 
authority. The Babi religion was firmly rooted in Persian 
Shiitism and it had no chance of making proselytes outside the 
Shiite world. Bahanllah discarded all restricting metaphysical 
peculiarities. He also modified the attitude of uncompromising 
hostility to the orthodox Musulnians, and to the Shah of Persia 
which had animated the Babis, and adopted a conciliatory and 
even sympathetic attitude towards all likely converts. He 
developed the ethical side of the teaching, and in his letters to 
potentates he used a gentle and patient tone. He had a clear 
grasp of the aspirations of the human mind in the 20th century, 
and included in his teachings a very wide scheme of social 
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reform in a most S3nnpathetic way, but with the simplistic 
views of a dreamer. Anti-alcoholism, unemployment help, 
women’s suffrage, reform of criminology, socialism, local auto- 
nomy in political administration, universal language, interna- 
tional union, and general peace, all figured in his programme. 

Nor was Bahdullah devoid of the power of clairvoyance. 
In the year 1869 he wrote to Napoleon III rebuking him for his 
lust of war and for the contempt with which he had treated a 
former letter from him. The epistle contains the following 
stem warning : ‘Thy doings will throw thy kingdom into 
confusion; sovereignty shall pass from thy hands to requite 
thee for thy deeds, and thus thou shall find thyself in grievous 
loss. Convulsions shall seize all peoples in yonder land, unless 
thou dost arise in this cause and in this straight path follow 
the spirit. Hath thy pomp made thee vainglorious? By my 
life, it shall not endure, nay, it shall pass away, unless thou 
dost cling unto this strong cord. We behold abasement hasten- 
ing upon thy heels and thou art yet of them that are heedless’. 
It is characteristic that an English Bahai writer believes firmly 
that the debacle of France in 1870 would have been averted if 
Napoleon had adopted the noble cause and the straight path of 
the Bahdi. 

Bahaullah was by no means led by Germanophile motives 
‘in beholding abasement hastening upon the heels’ of Napoleon. 
In the Kitdh-i-Aqdas which was begun in Adrianople and 
finished in Akka, he sent a similar stem admonition to the 
emperor of Germany ; — 

‘O King of Berlin . . . Recollect the one who was greater 
than thee in station (Napoleon III), and whose position was 
higher than thine. Where is he? and where are his posses- 
sions? Be admonished and be not of those who sleep. He 
cast the tablet of God behind him when we informed him of 
what had befallen us from the hosts of oppression and this dis- 
grace beset him from all sides until he returned to the du.st in 
gre^t loss. O King, think deeply concerning him as well as 
about those like unto thee who conquered cities and ruled over 
servants of God — and God brought them down from palaces 
to graves. Be warned and be of those who are mindful’. 
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‘O Banks of the River Rhine, we have seen you drenched 
in gore because the swords of retribution were drawn against 
you. You shall have another turn. And we hear the lamenta- 
tion of Berlin, although it be to-day in manifest glory.’ 

The English writer alluded to above says : “during the 
period of German success in the Great War of 1914-18, and 
especially during the last German offensive in the spring of 
1918, this well-known prophecy was extensively quoted by the 
opponents of the Bahdi movement in Persia in order to dis- 
credit Bahlullah ; but when the forward sweep of the victorious 
Germans was suddenly transformed into a crushing and over- 
whelming disaster, the efforts of these enemies of the Bahdi 
cause recoiled on themselves, and the notoriety which they had 
given to the prophecy became a powerful means of enhancing 
the reputation of Bahiullah.” 

A message of consolation is addressed to Persia in the 
Kitdh-i-Akdas ; — 

‘O land of Ta (Teheran) be not sorrowful from any cause. 
God hath made thee the dawning place of the joy of the world. 
If He will. He will bless thy throne with one who will rule 
with justice and gather together the sheep of God which have 
been scattered by the wolves. Verily he will treat the people of 
Baha wih joy and gladness. So, he is of the essence of the 
people in the sight of God.’ 

‘Rejoice, for God hath made thee a Horizon of light, because 
in thee was born the Dawning Place of the Manifestation. Soon 
affairs will be changed in thee and a republic of men shall rule 
over thee. Verily the countenance of Grace will not cease to 
behold thee with the eyes of love. Soon peace will overtake 
thee after commotion. Thus it hath been decreed in the Book 
of Wonders.’ 

Turkey, which had given shelter to Bah&ullah and his 
followers, did not fare better at his hands than France and 
Germany. There are several passages in the KHd 4 ~Aqdas 
which predict the downfall of the Ottomans, but evidently his 
Wrath was directed against this kingdom, ‘than which a handful 
of dust is greater before God,’ because it did not take up his 
cause in a way which would have satisfied him. ‘Thou didst 
12 
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unite with the Ruler of Persia for doing me harm,’ so he wrote 
to Ali Pasha, ‘although I had come to you from the Dawning 
Place of the Almighty, the Great, with a cause which refreshed 
the eyes of the favoured ones of God. Didst thou think that 
thou couldst put out the fire which God hath enkindled in the 
Universe? Its blaze and flame will be increased. Soon it will 
encompass the world and its inhabitants. Soon the land of 
martyrs (Adrianople) will be changed and will pass out of the 
hands of the King’ and commotion shall appear in the districts 
and affairs will be in conftision because of what hath happened 
to those captives’ (Bahaullah and his companions). 

The Turks cared little for the threats of Bahdullah. The 
Shiite element in his doctrine did not appeal to them, and his 
cosmopolitan teachings found deaf ears among the awakening 
nationalists. The Government had an eye on him, and when 
his quarrel with Subh-i-Ezel led to violence, it prevented further 
blood -shed by separating the rival factions, and Bahaullah never 
attained any political power in Turkey. 

His exhortations sound overbearing and egoistic if we dare 
doubt his infallible prophethood and \enture to judge them as 
those of a normal mortal. He addressed Americans in the 
Kitdb-i-Aqdas some fifty years ago in the following words : 
‘O Rulers of America, Presidents and Governors of the 
Republic therein, hear the call from the Dawning Place on High. 
There is no God but me, the speaker and the Omniscient : Bind 
up the broken limb with the hands of justice, and break the 
sound limb of the oppressor with the rod of the Command of 
your Lord, the Ruler, the Wise.’ 

In the writings of Bahaullah we notice a clearness of style 
which is in striking contrast to the rugged and unintelligible 
character of Babi literature. Through him God addresses His 
creatures, proclaiming His love for them, teaching them His 
attributes, making His will known, announcing His laws for 
their guidance and pleading for their love, allegiance and service. 
In his writings the form of expression frequently changes. 
Sometimes it is evident that the man himself is speaking, then 


• This prophecy uhb not yet been fulfilled, for Adrianople is still in tlie hands 
of the Turks. 
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without a break the writing continues as if God Himself were 
speaking in the first person. 

His mission was to bring about unity of all mankind in and 
through God. He said ; 

‘Of the Tree of Knowledge the all-glorious fruit is this 
exalted word ; of one tree are all ye the fruits and of one bough 
the leaves. Let no man glory in this that he loves his country, 
but let him rather glory in this that he loves his kind.’ 

It was this ethical and humanitarian spirit, rather than 
the dry metaphysical doctrines of Bahaism which gained new 
followers all over the world, while those who were allured by the 
glamour of mysticism still found ample scope in it. In Akka, 
where Bahdullah lived as an exile, people flocked to see him, 
and by this intercourse with the world his doctrines broadened. 
He dropped most of the minor restriction imposed by the BSb, 
which were dictated in many cases by his personal tastes and 
feelings. Such were the prohibition of smoking and the eating 
of onions, the regulations as to clothing, forms of salutation, 
the use of rings, perfumes, the names by which children might 
be named and so on. The laws of Bahaullah, with the excep- 
tion of the law of inheritance, are much simpler in character 
and are .such as may be enforced in practice. For example, 
smoking is not now unusual among the followers of Bahaullah, 
while the Ezelis still maintain the prohibition as strictly as 
ever.* 

In the nineties, a Syrian Christian converted to Bahaism, 
Ibrdhim George Khair-'ullah, settled in the United States, and 
started active propoganda in America on behalf of the new 
revelation. He delivered a large number of lectures on 
Bahdism and published a number of books which were favour- 
ably received. The monotonous factory life of over-indus- 
trialized America harbours a naive sentimentalism which finds 
pleasure and enthusiasm in all humanitarian ideas, and it was 
not surprising that Bahdism developed a vigourous branch- 


*\Vhile aCtinjT as an interpreter to Abdul Bah^ during liis tour in Hungary, I 
remember that I once offered him cigarettes, and he carefully selected one and 
smoked it with apparent enjoyment. 
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movement in America, marked by the production of a copious 
but shallow literature. 

Bahdullah died in 1892. He nominated as his successor his 
eldest son Abbas, also called Abdul BahS, servant of Bah^. 
Bah 4 ullah had conferred on his son, in accordance with the 
usual practice in his community, the sonorous title ‘Ghusn-i- 
Azam,’ the most mighty branch ; the younger son Mirza 
Muhammad Ali was called ‘Ghusn-i-Akbar,’ the most great 
branch. Abdul Bah 4 ’s life was accompanied by thrilling 
romance. He was born at Teheran before midnight on the 23rd 
May, 1844 (5 Djum 4 dha’tula, 1260) in the very same hour in 
which the Bdb declared his mission. 

He was eight years of age when his father was thrown into 
prison. On one occasion he saw his father moving along the 
prison yard heavily shackled, his neck bow’ed under the weight 
of a heavy steel collar, his body bent by iron chains. This awful 
sight created a lasting impression on the mind of the boy. At 
Baghdad, long before the manifestation of God became clear to 
Bahdullah, the son suddenly felt a conviction that it was his 
father in whom the divine spirit shall shine forth. Sixty years 
later he dictated to his secretary his impressions of that period in 
the following words ; 

“I am the servant of the Blessed Perfection Bahdullah. In 
Baghdad I was a child. Then and there He announced to me 
the Words and I believed in Him. As soon as He proclaimed 
to me the word, I threw myself at His holy feet and implored 
and supplicated Him to accept my blood as a sacrifice in His 
pathway. What greater glory can I conceive than to see this 
neck chained for His sake, these feet fettered for His love, this 
body mutilated or thrown to the depths of the sea for His cause. 
If in reality we are His sincere lovers, if in reality I am His 
sincere servant, than I must sacrifice my life, nay all, at his 
Blessed Threshold.” 

From this time his friends began to call him ; the mystery 
of God ; a title by which he was known during the residence in 
Baghdad. Several wonderful stories are related about the innate 
sagacity with which while yet a boy he solved the most intricate 
metaphysical problems. A curious story is current about the 
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circumstances of his marriage. For a long time he showed no 
inclination for marriage, and no one understood the reason for 
this. Afterwards it became known that there was a girl who 
was destined to become his wife, one whose birth came about 
through the blessing which the Bdb had given to her parents in 
Ispahan. They had no children although the wife was longing 
for a child. On hearing this the Bdb gave the husband an 
apple and told him to share it with his wife. After they had 
eaten of that apple, it soon became apparent that their long 
cherished hopes of parenthood were about to be fulfilled, and 
in due course a daughter was born to them. This daughter was 
the elected wife of Abdul Baha. In the constant odour of 
sanctity and miracles, Abdul Bahd was brought up as the future 
leader of the community. 

In the face of the clear testament of Bahaullah little room 
was left for dissension, and yet a conflict over the same old 
principles soon broke out among the followers. The question 
was again whether Bahdism was a final revelation in which the 
possibility of new innovations ceased with the passing of the 
Manifestation of God, or whether Abdul Bahd was entitled to 
further inspirations of his own. In the Kitdb-i-Aqdas Bahiullah 
himself had explicitly stated that ‘whosoever lays claim to any 
authority to promulgate fresh revelations before the completion 
of a millenium is assuredly a liar and an imposter*. Abdul 
Balia’s brothers and some of the leading Bahdis therefore 
strenuously resisted the claim of Abdul Bahd to promulgate 
new doctrines or fresh ordinances, on the ground that a millenium 
of ocoultation must pass before a new exposition of the divine 
will would be necessary. Thus the Bahdi religion split into 
two hostile parties fighting in Persia as well as in America and 
other countries of the world. Ibrahim Khair-ullah espoused the 
cause of the conservative party, and consequently Abdul Bahd 
was also obliged to send missionaries to America to counteract 
Khair-ullah ’s propaganda. The strife betw'een the different 
Bdbi factions, the heads of all of which claim direct divine 
inspiration, is a disfiguring flaw in the history of the movement, 
and is an insoluble contradiction in its basic principles. 
Assuming the Bdb to have been divinely inspired (and this 
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assumption must be made not only by every Babi but by every 
Bah4i) it is difficult to suppose that he should have chosen for 
his successor a person who was destined to be the chief opponent 
of the B5b himself. 

The rise of Abdul Baha to supremacy was decided by forces 
which were not in the least divine, but most human. The 
reason for the success of Bah4ism and its expansion during the 
life time of Abdul Bahd must be sought in the peculiar appeal 
of its teachings to certain moods generated by the stress of the 
ind'Ustrial civilization of the West. The mind tired by the drab 
monotony of factory life sought solace in the mystic doctrines of 
Bah&ism. It found a }3eculiar charm in mysterious phrases : 
"there is a mystic unity between BahSullah and Abdul Bah^. 
He is myself." Bahdullah spoke in the same way of the BSb : 
‘Had the Primal Point been some one else besides Me, as ye claim, 
and reached the event of My appearance, verily, he would never 
have left Me, but rather we would have had mutual delights 
with each other in My days.* 

A summary of Abdul Bahu’s creed is given in his Tablets : 
‘My name is Abdul Baha (Servant of Bahd), my qualification 
is Abdul Bah4, my reality is Abdul Baha, my praise is Abdul 
Baha. Thraldom to the Blessed Perfection is my glorious and 
refulgent diadem and servitude to all the human race is my 
perpetual religion. Through the bounty and favour of the 
Blessed Perfection, Abdul Bahk is the Ensign of the Most Sacred 
Peace, which is waving from the supreme Apex; and through 
the gift of the Greatest Name, he is the Lamp of Universal 
Salvation, which is shining with the love of God. The Herald 
of Kingdom is he so that he may awaken the people of the East 
and West. The voice of Friendship, Uprightness, Truth and 
Reconciliation is he, so as to cause quickening throughout all 
regions. No name, no title, no mention, no commendation hath 
he, nor will ever have, except Abdul BahS, the friends of God 
must assist and help Abdul Baha in the adoration of the True 
One; in servitude to the human race; in the well being of the 
human world and in divine love and kindness.* 

‘O ye friends of God : Abdul Bahfi is the manifestation of 
Thraldom, and not the Christ. The servant of the human realm 
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is he, and not a Chief. Non-existent is he, and not Existent. 
Pure nothingness is he and not the Eternal Lord. No one must 
believe that Abdul Bah^ is the second Christ, nay rather, he 
must believe that he is the manifestation of servitude, the mani- 
festation of the unity of the human world, the Herald of the 
true One with spiritual power throughout all regions, the Com- 
mentator of the Book according to the divine fact and the Ransom 
to each one of the believers of God in this transitory world.’ 

As the teachings of the Bahdullah represented a great 
advance from the metaphysical and ultra-Shiite doctrines of 
Babism, the teachings of Abdul Balia represented a still greater 
step forward in the ethical and practical development of the 
movement. He included all the noble aspirations of the age, 
all the humanitarian and social ideas floating in the air. All 
nations of the world should become of one faith and all men as 
brothers ; the bonds of affection and unity between sons of men 
should be strengthened ; the conflict between different religions 
should cease, and differences of race be annulled. This noble 
aim could be achie\’ed only by a fundamental change of heart 
among the peoples of the world, and education must be organized 
for this purpose. According to Abdul Bah4 all religions and 
sciences have a common purpose and a common aim. 

In spite of such teachings we find that Bahdism was troubled 
by bitter internecine quarrels from beginning to end. We must 
conclude that all these humanitariau ideals were still dreams and 
were far from being realized in practice. The interpretation 
of history given by Bah4is is equally fantastic. They believe 
that the 20 th century begins an unprecedented new era in history, 
dissimilar in geography, and in technical and economical condi- 
tions to all previous eras, and fundamentally suited to the need 
of Bahdi teachings. The technical inventions, and the know- 
ledge of foreign languages especially appear to fill Bahais with 
an optimistic hope for the cessation of bloody conflicts between 
men. The synthetic aim of the movement can be appreciated 
from the definite instructions left by Bahdullah for the creation 
of temples of worship, which he called Mashrik-ul-adhkdr. 
‘The dawning place of God’s Praise.’ The temple should be 
a nine-sided building surrounded by a dome, and as beautiful as 
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possible in design and workmanship. It should stand in a 
large garden, surrounded by a number of accessory buildings 
devoted to educational, charitable and social purposes so that 
the worship of God in the temple may always be closely 
associated with reverent delight in the beauties of nature and 
practical work. Such temples are being built in Ishkdbdd, 
Bombay and Wilmette on lake Michigan near Chicago. 

Abdul Baha lived at Akka, under the strict supervision of 
the Turkish Government. He was visited from all parts of 
the world by ardent followers or curious sightseers. After the 
Turkish revolution he was declared free and in 1911 he under- 
took tours in Europe and America, delivering lectures, answering 
questions and expounding the doctrines of his religion of unity. 
The reception accorded to him must have deeply impressed him, 
and probably created an impression in his mind that his religion 
will soon be universal on earth. The universality of his teach- 
ing naturally attracted a large number of pacifists, suffragettes, 
esperantists, theosophists, prohibitionists, socialists and the 
ultra-liberals, while the mysterious effect, which oriental dress, 
beauty of persona] appearance and the unfamiliar music of 
oriental language never fail to produce on Western minds, drew 
others out of pure curiosity. He succeeded in establishing 
new centres of Bahaism in Germany, France and elsewhere, 
while in America he gained a final ascendancy over the followers 
of his brother. 

In Persia the persecution of B 4 bis and Bahais has gradually 
ceased. There are a few Babis belonging to the old school, who 
call themselves Kullu Shayis, and do not care about the quarrel 
between Ezelis and BahSis, and a large but indeterminable 
number of Bahais proper. Lord Curzon in his book on “Persia 
and the Persian Question,” published in 1892, wrote : “the 
lowest estimates place the number of Babis in Persia at half of a 
million. I am disposed to think from conversations with persons 
well qualified to judge that the total is nearer one million. They 
are to be found in every walk of life from the ministers and 
nobles of the Court to the scavenger or the groom, not the least 
arena of their activity being the Musalman priesthood itself. E 
B 4 bism continues to grow at its present rate of progress, a time 
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may conceivably come when it will oust Mohammadanism from 
the field in Persia. This, I think, it would be unlikely to do, 
did it appear upon the ground under the flag of a hostile faith. 
But since its recruits are won from the best soldiers of the 
garrison whom it is attacking, there is greater reason to believe 
that it may ultimately prevail.” This prediction however was 
not fulfilled ; the movement after a phenomenal rise again 
subsided within normal limits. 

Abdul Bah 4 survived the Great War, and saw a good deal 
of his life-work come to fruition. The Bahais set a good example 
of material work in transforming the barren Akka (Akhrab- 
ulbilSd) into a little garden. They organized extensive agricul- 
tural operations near Tiberias during the war, and secured a 
great supply of wheat by w'hich a famine was averted. Since 
the British occupation of Syria, Abdul Baha became the centre 
of a large circle listening to his illuminating talks, and hundreds 
of visitors from the Bast and West flocked to his house. The 
British Government was so profoundly impressed by his noble 
character and his great work in the interest of peace and pros- 
perity of the people that they conferred on him a knighthood of 
the British Empire. When he departed from the earthly life 
in 1921 the British High Commissioner officially took part in 
hi.s fumeral. 

He died without male issue. His grand-son Shauk-i- 
Rabbani, a student of Oxford, was proclaimed as his successor, 
but he was unable to gather round him a group of followers. It 
is not unlikely that the Bahai movement will ebb out in plati- 
tudes of universalism. A typical example of recent writings is 
furnished by the book on ‘the New Humanity' by Mirza Ahmad 
Sohrab, the Secretary of Abdul BahA, in which the idea of 
universality is indiscriminately applied to such concepts as 
universal peace, universal patriotism, universal language, 
universal opinion, universal dawn (?), universal age,* univer- 
sal newspaper, universal feminity,* universal painting and 

, ' P. 181. “This is the age of women, for this very reason if for no other, it 

IS a universal age.** 

• P. 280. “In her hands is the jar of atar (scent) of the rose of understanding. 
An artist whispered into my ear; “I would rather spend one hour with her than 
seventy years with a saint.’* 

13 
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literature, universal aviation and broadcasting, universal 
penance and so on. It is a work not devoid of charm but with- 
out the slightest basis of science or a positive back-ground of 
history. 

The after-effects of the Great War in Persia are however 
not very conducive towards the growth of mysticism. In the 
West there was a decided reaction against materialism, in the 
East there was a movement towards positivism, a process which 
has its psychological as well as social reasons. Bahdism is not 
likely to continue to exercise its old magic influence on 
the Persian mind, which is now more inclined to be captivated 
by the forward march of industrialism. Romance will pass 
away with the growth of factories, and the colour of life will 
dissolve into the gray haze of outward uniformity. Nothing is 
more cruel than realities, for even if they give contact with truth, 
they fail to bring happiness, the illusion of pious hearts. 

Water when analysed consists of two elements without taste 
and flavour, still it quenches the thirst and is the substance of 
life. Likewise every religion can be analysed into elements of 
myth, legends and popular lore; still it quenches the thirst of 
man for guidance and truth and sustains him in his stumbling 
progress through errors and deficiencies in his slow approach 
to the harmony pervading the universe. 


(Mss. received March, 1930.) 




CO-OPERATION IN BENGAL. 

By Haris Chandra Sinha. 

To Bengal belongs the credit of initiating the co-operative 
movement long before it had taken actual shape in the rest of 
India. The names of two Bengalee pioneers come to mind, Sj. 
Ambika Charan Ukil and Rai Parbati Shankar Chaudhuri. 
It is true that the societies started by the former were not co- 
operative in the strict sense of the term, but there is neverthe- 
less to be perceived in them a dim consciousness of co-operative 
principles. In the case of the grain banks started by the latter, 
there was also a religious halo somewhat obscuring the prin- 
ciple of “each for all, and all for each.” The original idea was 
to call these grain banks “Lakshmi Golas”, i.e., granaries pre- 
sided over by the Hindu Goddess of Plenty, but in order not 
to offend against the susceptibilities of non-Hindus, the name 
“Dharma Gola” (literally, religious granary) was given. The 
plan put forward at first was to secure contributions of grain 
after a bumper harvest, more or less as a charity measure, and 
to store it up for future use, not only by contributors but also 
by other villagers, who were, however, to be charged a somewhat 
higher rate of interest than the former. Gradually these 
methods were replaced by more up-to-date principles. It is 
pleasant to recall that the first grain bank started by Rai Par- 
bati Shankar Chaudhuri at Joyganj in the district of Dinajpur 
as early as 1892 continued its useful career as an unregistered 
society till December, 1914, after which it was registered in the 
usual way. 

The earliest co-operative credit society was started at the 
village Kushmore (P. O. Labpur in the district of Birbhum) on 
the 12th July, 1902. From the statement as at 31st March, 
1905, it appears that there w’ere 71 members and 37 borrowers. 
The highest loan was for Rs. 20 and the lowest for Rs. 3, the 
rate of interest charged being 9% per annum. The earliest 
available balance sheet of the society is reproduced below, ex- 
actly as it appears in the first annual report of the Co-operative 
Department of Bengal, curiously enough with assets on the left 
hand side and liabilities on the right. 
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Balance Sheet of Kushmore Cc*operative Society as at 
March 31st, 1905. 


ASSETS. 

Rs. As. P. 

1. Loans outstanding ... 346 0 0 

2. Interest on ditto. ... 17 8 lOi 

S Deposit in Post Office 

Savings Bank ... 19 0 9 

4. Interests on ditto. ... 0 7 9 

6. Balance in hand ... 110 15 lOJ 


Rs. 493 1 3 


LlABItITIKS. 

Rs. As. P. 

1. Loans due to Govt. ... 400 0 0 

2. Interest on ditto. ... 25 0 0 

3. Deposits ... ... 9 4 0 

4. Interest on ditto ... 0 12 9 

5. Reserve fund (en- 

trance fees) ... 18 0 0 

6. Balance being “worth** 40 0 6 


Rs. 493 1 3 


The strangely worded last item on the “liabilities” side 
is really “profits,” which should have been credited to the 
Reserve Fund. 

From such humble beginnings the movement has made 
rapid progress during the last twenty-five years. How the pro- 
gress in Bengal compares with that in the rest of India will 
appear from Table I. 


Table I.— Statistics of Co-operative Societies for 1927-1928. 


I^articulars 

Bengal 

j British India 

Number of societies per 100,000 in- 
habitants 

38.7 

33.5 

Number of members of primary socie- 
ties per 1,000 inhabitants 

12.9 

13.3 

Working capital in annas per head of 
population 

38 

46 


It is thus clear that in Bengal quality has been sacrificed 
to quantity, for although more numerous, the societies here have 
fewer members and less funds than in the rest of British India. 

Table II gives additional details of the comparative posi- 
tion at the end of 1927-28. 
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From column (3) it appears that in Bengal a Central Bank 
controls 157 Primary Societies (both agricultural and non- 
agricultural) on an average, the corresponding figure for Bri- 
tish India being only 42. The proportion of agricultural to 
non-agricultural societies is the same in Bengal as elsewhere, 
viz., about 10:1, showing that the underlying economic condi- 
tions are not dissimilar. On reference to column (8) it will be 
seen that Bengal is less dependent on state aid than the rest 
of India. 

The effect of this inadequate control by Central Bank is 
clearly revealed in the inefficiency in the working of Agricul- 
tural Credit Societies. The Audit classification of such Socie- 
ties (excluding grain societies) is given for the last five years 
in Table III. 

Table 111 — Classification of Agricultural Societies in Bengal. 


Year 

A 

B 

C 

D 

B 

Not cJasaiiied 

1 Total 

1924-25 

no 

630 

5,401 

656 

487 

2,527 

9,811 

25-26 

132 

797 

6,531 

726 

492 

2,45s 

11,136 

26-27 

150 

787 

7,384 

863 

575 

3,607 

13,366 

27-28 

152 

850 

8,458 

1,108 

687 

4,402 

15,657 

28-29 

166 

855 

10,177 

1 1,427 

1 

807 

3,457 

1 

16,889 


The “C” class societies, which are usually spoken of as 
average societies, are really worse than average, being defined* 
as societies “in which the general condition is promising but 
members are in arrears and the general working is not satis- 
factory and in which more supervision is necessary.” How- 
ever that may be, the above table clearly shows that C, D and 
E Societies are increasing at a much faster rate than A and B 
Societies. This is a most disquieting feature. In his latest 


•This is the official defiiiitioii adopted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
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annual report, the Registrar has rightly sounded the following 
note of waring : — 

“The real work of a Central Bank should .... be 
jud^d not by the amount of deposits it is able to attract 
from capitalist depositors, nor by the imposing building it 
puts up, but by the efficiency of the working of village 
societies under it and the growth of a real co-operative 
spirit among the members of village societies resulting in 
their economic improvement.” 

Besides these Agricultural Credit Societies all with un- 
limited liability, there were at the end of 1928-29, other types 
of Agricultural Societies as listed below : — 

(а) 41 Grain Banks, 8 with limited liability and 33 
with unlimited liability. 

(б) 100 Purchase and Sale Societies, all with limited 
liability, most of the funds being employed for the market- 
ing of jute. 

(c) 773 Irrigation Societies all with limited liability; 

(d) 172 Production and Sale Societies, mostly with 
limited liability, practically all of them being organised for 
the sale of milk ; and 

(e) 34 other Societies, such as Agricultural Associa- 
tions. 

The Grain Societies are to be found mostly in the district of 
Bankura, where this form of societies continues to flourish. 
The Purchase and Gale Societies have probably the worst 
records of any single class of societies in Bengal, the relevant 
statistics for the past three years are reproduced below in 
Table IV. 


Table IV.— Purchase and Sale Societies. 


Year 

No. of ' 

Societies 

Paid-up 

Capital 

Reserve 

Fund 

I,0S9 for 
the year 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

im-27 

78 

3,22,920 

28,897 

54,918 

1927-28 

85 

4,09,071 

50,718 

4,20,093 

1928-29 1 

100 1 

5,68,641 j 

58,802 

1,84,579 
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Thus during the last three years, there has been a total 
loss of Rs. 6,59,590, which exceeds the paid-up capital and re- 
serve fund. The situation is alarming, but the Registrar has 
rested content merely with the following remark in fiis latest 
annual report : — 

“The movement for the marketing of agricultural 
produce has not yet emerged from tlje stage of experiment 
and the department is following a policy of caution.” 
Unfortunately, however, even this timid policy has not 
prevented the frittering away of the entire resources of the socie- 
ties during the past three years, seriously crippling the entire 
movement. 

The only agricultural sale society which has achieved great 
success in Bengal is the Naogaon Ganja Cultivators' Co-opera- 
tive Societies. But as has been rightly observed in the annual 
report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal, for 
1928-29, “the working of the society furnishes no model to the 
working of other sale and supply societies which are not based 
on a monopoly of supply.” 

The Irrigation Societies form a special feature of agricul- 
tural co-operation in Bengal. They are mostly confined to the 
dry districts of Bankura and Birbhum and the portion of Burd- 
wan lying to the west of 88° longitude, which marks the boun- 
dary for deficient rainfall in Bengal. The total number rose 
from 525 to 775 during 1928-29 and the working capital from 
Rs. 3,13,455 to Rs. 3,83,063 but there was a loss of Rs. 12,048, 
which was slightly less than the previous year’s loss. 

The latest development in Production and Sale Societies, 
which are mostly Milk Societies, as stated above, is the setting 
up by the Darjeeling Milk Union of a fairly well equipped modern 
factory, probably the only factory in India working on the 
gravitation system. 

The Non-agriculturnl Societies of Bengal may be classified 
in the following way : — 

(a) 410 Credit Societies, 381 with unlimited liability 
and 29 with limited liability ; 

(b) 69 Stores and Supply Societies, all with limited 
liability ; 
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(c) 528 Artisans* Societies, of which 290 are Weavers’ 
Societies; and 

(d) 726 Miscellaneous Societies, of which 662 are 
Anti-Malarial and Public Health Societies, which form a 
special feature of the co-operative movement in this pre- 
sidency. 

Thus it is clear that co-operation has proceeded in diverse 
directions in Bengal. But there is one direction in which co- 
operation has not made any appreciable progress, although it 
is precisely in that direction that co-operation can be most fruit- 
ful. At present, different departments of the Bengal Govern- 
ment are charged with different aspects of Bengal’s social and 
economic life such as Education, Sanitation, Agriculture, In- 
dustries, etc. Under this system of watertight division of func- 
tions, there is a total absence of co-ordination of effort and un- 
necessary duplication in the agencies for inspection, audit and 
propaganda. If the problem of rural Bengal is to be effectively 
tackled, the present inefficiency and waste must be avoided. 
For instance, instead of starting ill-equipped schools with low- 
salaried teachers at numerous centres, the school must be 
assigned its rightful place in the village economy. It should 
be started at a convenient market place, easy of access from 
neighbouring villages, the villagers themselves arranging for 
boats or carts, which will bring their boys to the school along 
with their crops to the market place. The teachers must not 
only impart the ordinary instruction of primary and secondary 
schools but must also be prepared to work for the villagers in 
other ways. For instance, one teacher must be an expert agri- 
culturist, who will have to ix)pularise the results of the re- 
searches of the Agricultural Department. He will have to 
analyse the soils of adjacent villages and procure the necessary 
manure. He will be required to get the seeds for the crop, 
which he considers most suitable for the area. All this and 
more he can do, if he tries to enlist the confidence of the guar- 
dians of his boys and shows good results in the experimental 
farm attached to the school. Similarly another teacher will be 
in charge of the Co-operative Credit Society for financing both 
short-term and long-term agricultural needs of the region. A 
14 
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third teacher may be in charge of the Co-operative Sale and 
Supply Society, through which the produce of the neighbouring 
villages will be marketed in an organized manner, eliminating 
unnecessary middle-men and securing better prices for the 
cultivators. Another teacher will manage the Co-operative 
Store, Other teachers will be called upon to provide medical 
relief and veterinary assistance to the neighbouring villages. 
There will be two positive gains from this scheme of centralisa- 
tion. One is that villagers will look upon the school as an in- 
tegral part of village life and will be prepared to remunerate 
the teachers for their services. The other is that for the 
students the present incongruity between the school life and the 
home life will be done away with. Bducation will no longer 
be looked upon as a costly luxury, and fewer students will lapse 
back to illiteracy in the same way as now. If the site of the 
school is properly chosen, there is no reason why the cost 
should be prohibitive. A beginning has already been made by 
Sir Daniel Hamilton in his zemindary at Gosaba, and the 
success so far achieved there shows the power of co-operation 
on organized lines. The last annual report of the Registrar 
mentions a similar scheme of colonisation by landless agricul- 
turists in the district of Chittagong. If attempts are made 
from the very beginning to organise the entire life of the colony 
on co-operative lines, the experiment will, it is hoped, prove 
such a success that it will be able to furnish an object lesson for 
the rest of Bengal. 


{Mss. received August, 1930). 



MAHAYANAVII^SAICA OF NAgARJUNA 

Restored in Sanskrit from the Tibetan and Chinese Versions 
and Translated into English. 

By 

ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 

The Tibetan and the Chinese translations of the present 
treatise with an English translation made by him was published 
in a paper in 1927 by Mr. Susumu Yamaguchi in The Eastern 
Buddhist, Vol. IV, No. 1-2, pp. 56-72, 167-176. Having gone 
through the edition it occurred to me that further studies in it 
were required and I made an attempt to reconstruct the lost 
Sanskrit text from the Tibetan and the Chinese versions collat- 
ing them as far as was possible for me. And the result is now 
placed before the public. 

There are two Tibetan versions, T' and T*, and Mr. Yama- 
guchi used the “Red” or the Peking edition ( = P) of them. I 
have compared it as printed in the paper with the “Black” or 
the Narthang edition ( = N) in our library. He does not give 
any particulars regarding the edition of the Chinese version (=C) 
he has used. I have compared it with the Shanghai edition and 
found only one variation in the end of the third line of the kdriki. 
No. 5 as noted in the Notes. 

For the sake of convenience of comparison I have followed 
the number of the order of the k&rikls as given by Mr. Yama- 
guchi, but the right order, in my humble opinion, is indicated by 
numbers above the k 4 rik&s. 

The k 4 rik&s, only four in number, which, I think, are added 
afterwards, are printed in smaller types. 

For easy reference both the Tibetan texts and a facsimile of 
the Chinese version of the Shanghai (1909-1913) edition are 
given here. 
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In the Comparative Notes I have translated into Sanskrit 
each line of every k^rikd in its three versions, two Tibetan and 
one Chinese, where all of them are found. I have also tried to 
find out their mutual agreement and disagreement, though in 
some cases very slight, and to show from which line or lines of 
them each line of a k&rik& is reconstructed. An attempt has also 
been made to explain the difficult words or passages in the text. 

As regards the Chinese portion of the work I am much in- 
debted to my dear friend Prof. Dr. G. Tucci for the indispensable 
help he has given me. 

There has been added an English translation. 



INTRODUCTION. 

§1. The Mahayanavimsaka. 

The small treatise of which the original Sanskrit is lost and a 
Reconstruction from the Tibetan and Chinese versions is now presented 
here for the first time is called Mahdydnavirh^aka, as evident from the 
Tibetan and Chinese sources. In Tibetan the very name is transliterated 
together with its translation, Theg, pa, chen» po, ni, ni, su. In Chinese 
version it is named Ta shang erh shi sung lung literally meaning 
Mahay dnagdihd- (or kdrikd-)vimiaka-idslra. 

There are other two works of the same or similar name, Mahdydna- 
vifh^ati (Tib. Theg, pa. chen. po. ni, su) and Tattvamahdydnavim^ati (Tib. 
De. kho. na. nid. theg. pa, chen. po. ni. su).^ But as an examination of the 
contents of them shows these two books are quite different from our 
Mahayanavimsaka. They are edited* in the original Sanskrit by Pandit 
Haraprasad Shastri under somewhat different names, MahdydnavithSikd 
and Taltvavimiikd respectively, in a volume called Advatyavajrasarh- 
graha, GOS, 1927, pp. 54, 52. They are attributed to Advayavajra. 

§2. The Author. 

The authorship of the work is assigned to Nag^juna in the colophons 
of the Tibetan and Chinese translations. While T* has prefixed to his name 
the epithet dcdrya {slob, dpon), and T* dcdrya dryd (slob. dpon. hphags), 
C has Mahd- (ta). Now in Buddhist literature there are more 
than one Nagarjuna ; one Nagarjuna who systematized the Madhyamika 
philosophy is well-known ; there is another Nagarjuna who is said to have 
been one of the eighty four Siddhas and to whom the authorship of most 
of the books found against his name in the Rgyud.hgrel or Tantravriti 
section of Cordier's Catalogue of Tanjur, Vol. Ill, may rightly be attri- 
buted. The second Nagarjuna is also called drya, dcarya-drya, and besides 
them ntahdcdrya, mahdcdrya-drya, bhiksu, and bhaUdraka. Wliich of these 
two Nagarjunas is the real author of the MahdydnavimSaka is a natuial 
question, but it should now remain unsettled owing to want of sufficient 
materials. It may, however, be observed that there is no evidence to show 
that it is the first Nagarjuna to whom we may assign the authorship of the 

* Cordier, Vol. II, p. 217. 

* This edition is not critical and fall of mistakes, and as such should be used 
very carefully. 
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work. It may be noted here that the date of the first Nagarjuna is circa 
200 A.D., while the second Nagarjuna is believed to have flourished in 
about the first half of the seventh century A.D. 

§3. Translations 
Tibetan and Chinese, 

There are two Tibetan translations of the Mahay dnavith^aka, and both 
are preserved in the Tanjur, Mdo ; one in Gi (fols. 21 1*^.8 — 213*.2) and the 
other in Tsa (fols. 156».4— 157*.5) (Cordier, Vol. Ill, pp. 357, 293). For 
the sake of reference we mark them by T* and T* respectively. There is 
nothing to show that these two translators knew of each other's transla- 
tion. 

T* was made by one Papdita Ananda Qayananda) of Kashmir and the 
Tibetan Translator Bhik$u Kirttibhutiprajna {Dge. Ion, grags, hhyor, ies, 
tab) and T^ by an Indian Papdita Candrakumara and Bhiksu Sakyaprabha 
{Dge. Ion. id. kya. hod). Sakyaprabha is also the translator of the Tativa- 
mahdydnavirhsdti already referred to. He was contemporary of Gopala,* 
the founder of the Pal dynasty in Bengal (800 A.D.). 

There is a Chinese translation made by Danapala (Shhhu) in 980 — 1000 
A.D. in the later Sung dynasty, 960 — 1127 (B. Nanjio, No. 1308). 

§4. The date of the Orioinal Text. 

No definite date can be assigned to our work until more materials are 
forthcoming. That the work was existent in 1000 A. D. is quite clear 
from the Chinese translation as shown above. Its existence in 800 A. D. 
is proved by the fact that it was translated into Tibetan by Sakyaprabha, 
contemporary of Gopala. The very name Nagarjuna itself as its author, 
as found from both the sources, Tibetan and Chinese, clearly shows that 
it cannot be later than the last part of the seventh century A. D. It is 
further supported by the following fact. Indrabhuti who is believed to 
have flourished in 700 A. D. or just a few years after has the following 
iloka in his JndnasiddhP , XI. 8 ; 

kalpanajalapuryasya samsarasya mahodadhefi 1 
vajrayanam anaruhya^ ko va paraih gami^yati 11 

' fovgMtipifi JMcdkrama, 1896, p. ix. 

. Vahyirti Wjorks, ed. Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, GOS, Baroda, 1929, 

p.6B. 

■ • The actiia! reading tta the text is samdrukya which is evidently wrong. 
The Tib. •••ds afi9i$idhah {ma. Son. par). 
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This is in fact the karika, No. 22, of our Mahdydnavith^aka with the 
single variation that while the former which deals with the Vajraydna uses 
the word vajror, the latter treating of the truth of Mahdydna has there 
rightly mahd-. That this identity is not accidental but is a deliberate 
quotation by Indrabhuti from the Mahay dnavimiaka may be clear if one 
considers the fact that Indrabhuti expressly quotes from diflFerent works 
and writes at least a portion of his book with the materials taken from 
others.^ In reality it is partly a compilation just like the Subhd^tasam- 
graha, ed. Bendall. It can therefore be said that it is Indrabhuti who has 
borrowed the karika from the Mahay dnavim§aka, 

§5. Its Authenticity. 

That the present work is an authentic one can be known from the 
quotation referred to above. Moreover, the following karika (No. 10) is 
quoted from it as an dgama^ in the Sanskrit commentary on the Ascarya- 
carydeaya? edited by Pandit Haraprasad Sastri, p. 6, in his Buddha Gana 
0 Doha:^ 

yatha citrakaro rupam yak^syastibhamkaram 1 
samalikhya svayam bhitah samsare'py abudhas tath§ 11 

But the term dgama as used in the commentary alluded to may not 
necessarily imply so much authenticity as the old canonical w^orks have. 
For, while the word is once used (p. 56) with regard to a quotation* from 
the Samddhirvdja-sutra (BTS, p. 28), or to that* from the Gandavyuha/ 
it is employed with reference to an Apabhram^a passage* or to a stanz* in 
the Mahay dnavithiaii (or Mahdydnavim^ikdV^ of Advayavajra, the time of 
which is believed to be about 978-1030 A. D. 


• Op, Cit. p. 75 : sarvatantre sthitam tattvarii, tebhyah ( ?) kitlcin ni^adyate ; 
Tattvasamgraha-tantradau sthitam ; p. 69 : ynktir apy ucyate 'dhnn5 Yogaiantrokta 
dr$t5ntaih ; p. 65 : uktam ca— KalpfintSd*. See also the whole of Chapter XV. 

• Candrakirtti’a Madhyamakvrtti, p. 75 : ‘*s5ksad atindriyarthavid&m Sipt&nam 
yad vacanatii sa Sgamah.** ‘The speech of those authoritative persons who directly 
perceive things beyond the cognizance of the senses is called dgama/ 

•Not Carydcaryaviniicaya as writes the editor. See IHQ, Vol. V., No. 4; 
Pravdsl (a Bengali Monthly), 1336 B.S., KSrttika, p. J41. 

• Vanglya Sdhityd-Parisat-Granthdvatt, No. 55, Cal. 132S B.S. 

• **Yathd kumdrlo** : Here are many wrong readings ; for better ones see 
Madhyamakavrtti by Candraklrtti, p. 178. 

• P. 58 : **dhflmena jfi&yate vahniro.*’ 

• See Subhd^itasafiigraha, p. 13. 

• P. 70 : •‘jima jalao.” 

• P. 77 ; "na kltid bodhito bhinnio.** 

• Advayavafrasathgraha, GOS, p. 56 
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§6. Th8 Karikas op thb Work. 

As regards the number of the karikas in the present treatise there is 
much discrepancy amcmg the different versions ; T‘ has twenty karikas, T* 
twenty-three, and C twenty-four. The word virhiaka itself in the title of 
the work, Mahayayanavimlaka, clearly shows that it is composed of twenty 
karikas. But this fact alone cannot safely lead us to the final conclusion 
regarding the actual number of the karikas in the work. For, it is often 
seen that books which bear titles indicating the number of stanzas in them 
do not necessarily contain the same number of them. For instance, the 
Vithiikd of Vasubandhu (ed. L6vi) has Iwenty-lu'o karikas with the com- 
mentary instead of twenty as signified by the name. In the present case, 
where there are different versions of the same work and each of them gives 
a different niunber of karikas, this difference cannot be ignoretl, and 
attempt should be made to explain it as far as possible. 

In dealing with such questions preference is sometimes given to the 
shortest text ; but this is not always safe, for somehow or other a portion 
of the original may have been left out. Nor is it always safe to discard the 
longest text simply on account of the fact that it is the longest. One should 
therefore proceed to discuss the matter very cautiously depending more on 
the internal evidences, if any, than on the external. 

If a karika is found in all the versions, even with variants, we may 
safely take it as a genuine one. But if it is not so, there is room for doubt 
of its genuineness. 

Now, we see that out of the twenty-three karikas in T* nineteen are 
to be found in all the three versions, and the numbers are 1-7, 10-17, and 
19-22. And as such they can be regarded as genuine. The doubt is, 
however, in regard to the remaining four, viz., Nos. 8, 9, 18 and 23. They 
are entirely wanting in T*, and are found only in T* and C. 

In the longest text, C, the number of the karikas is, as said before, 
twenty-four. Here the additional number is due to the fact that where 
T* has one karika, C and T’ have two (see No. 21). 

As the consequence of kalpana is well dciscribed in Nos. II and 12, 
which are found in each of the versions, it appears that No. 8 which is only 
in T* and C is not necessary. Similarly when the nature of salivas is 
already shown in No. 2 in all the texts, and pralUyasamutpdda already 
mentioned in No. 3 and in No. 15 is spoken of again, it seems that No. 9 
which occurs only in T* and C is not required. One may, therefore, think 
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that these two karikas, Nos. 8 and 9, were added afterwards. It should, 
however, be noted that the reason advanced here is not conclusive. 

As regards No. 18 it may be observed that when sams^rta is already 
described as sunya in No. 3, to say of it again in No. 18, though with 
some addition, after what has been said in Nos. 16 and 17, seems to be 
quite unnecessary. Nor can it be put just before the concluding karika. 
No. 22 ( = T^20, T^22, C 24), in accordance with the Chinese version. 

No. 22 (=T^20, T*22, C 24) is to be found in all the versions. Its 
subject matter and the number of order in and C (viz., 20 and 24 
respectively) taken together with what is said in the preceding karika. 
No. 21, clearly point out that it is the concluding karika of the treatise." 
Therefore No. 23 cannot be placed at the end as it is done in T*. This is 
perfectly clear also from the number of orde** \in C. No. 20 is C 21 ; 
after it let one read No. 23 and it will be apjg Text.\^ ^ven here it cannot 
rightly be placed. ^ ^ 

Thus one may think that the above four 23, 

did not originally form a part of our Mahaydnavt, .. 

The four karikas mentioned above being excluded we have twenty 
karikas in all in T*. According to it the karika No. 18* which in fact is 
17 in T‘ is to be put before No. 19 in the place of No. 18. C, too, has thus 
twenty karikas. But in T* there are only nineteen and it is due to the 
fact that No. 18* or T‘17 corresponding partly to Nos. 18 and 19 of C is 
here completely omitted. ; 

§7. Thb Order op the Karikas. 

The following table shows the actual order of the karikas as arranged 
in the Tibetan and Chinese versions : 


T’ 

T‘ 

C 

1—5 

1-5 

1—5 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 

0 

8 

9 

0 

9 

10 

8 

10 

n 

9 

11 

12 

10 

12 

13 

11 

13 

14 

12 

14 


15 
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15 

13 

15 

16 

14 

16 

17 

15 

17 

18 

0 

23 

19 

18 

20 

20 

19 

21 

* 

* 


22 

20 

24 

23 

0 

22 


§8. Intbr-relation of the Versions. 

The comparative notes will show that in most cases T‘ has agreement 

more with C than witbat vci.Only in four karikas, Nos. 4, 14, 15, 22, T‘ 

agrees more with T* of karilh C. 

^made to„ „ 

/ , , . Subject and its Treatment. 

, with suer 

After exprti.,,^ tljjg . obeisance to the Buddha the author tells us some 
of the general conceptions of the Madhyamikas which can be regarded as 
emnmon to Yogacara system. Next, he advises one to realise Buddhahood, 
so that one may help the people suffering from the false notions of things. 
Then he says that through the knowledge of pratttyasamutpsda one can 
see the transcendental truth (bhiilartha) and by it can understand that the 
world is iiinya. To the wise, he continues, there is no samsara, just as the 
object of dream has no existence to one in the waking state. Next he 
teaches us that there is nothing but mind (cUiamatra) and such notions as 
the bad and evil karman, their consequences, etc., are only owing to that 
mind, and when the mind is completely suppressed there is none of them. 
The things have no independent existence, yet one imagines them variously 
and then falls into the ocean of samsara, and cannot come out of it without 
resort to the Mahayana. 

These are mere statements without any arguments or discussion, and 
thus the subject is not treated here thoroughly. 

The only tiling that may be specially noted here is the advocacy by 
the author of the idealistic vi. ws in the treatise. Mr. Yamaguchi has 
noticed this in his Prefatory Notes {The Eastern Buddhist, 1926, Vol. IV, 
No. 1, pp. 57-58) and found out even from Ndgarjuna’s own work, 
YuktifOfPikd, 34, 36, that the main idealistic thought is adopted there by 


•por T* 21, T* JE-17, and C 18-1& see note on No. 21. 
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the author himself. Idealistic views are expounded in various canonical 
works and the Madhyamikas explain the fact saying that they are meant 
only to lead the disciples who are not keenly intelligent to the highest 
truth. See Madhyamakavftti, p. 276. Nagarjuna himself says: 

cittamatram jagat sarvam iti ya deSana muneh 1 
uttrasapariharartham balan5m sa na tattvatah 11' 

Subha^itasamgraha, p. 20. 

One may, therefore, say that the MahSyanvtmfaka represents the views 
of both the Vijnana- and Sunya-vadas, and as such it does not belong to 
a particular school of the Mahayana. It is simply a book of the MahaySna, 
as shows its title. 


§10. The Summary of the Text. 

Having indicated in the first karika in which he has paid his homage 
to the Buddha that the truth he is going to propound can hardly be 
expressed by words the author says that in the transcendental truth 
iparamdriha) there is neither utpdda 'appearance* nor nirodha 'disappear- 
ance.* The Buddha and the beings are of the same nature and they are 
just like the sky which has no real existence. There is no origination 
(jdti) on either side of the world. A compound thing (samskfta) comes into 
existence through its cause and conditions, and therefore in its essence it is 
nothing but iunya. This is what comes into the range of an omniscient 
one. In regard to their own nature all things are just like a shadow. 
Worldlings imagine an diman when in fact there is no diman. They also 
imagine pain and pleasure, and such other things, but in reality they are 
non-existent. It is on account of this false imagination that people suffer 
from kleSas ‘evil passions,’ as a forest is burnt by fire. As a painter is 
frightened having seen a picture of a Yak§a drawn by himself, so it is 
owing to his false notions that a man is frightened in the samsdra. As a 
stupid person moving himself is drowned in mud, so are drowned the 
beings in the mire of false discrimination and cannot come out of it. 
Seeing that these men are helpless one should try to become 

asti khalv iti nilfidl jagad iti ja^iyase 1 
bhllvagT§hagrahdve§a-(ve^ad) gambhlranayabhlrave ll 
vijtlanam&tram evedaiii citram jagad nd^rtam 1 
grfthyagrahakabhedena rahitaiii mandaniedhuse 11 
gandharvanagarakaram satyadvitayalaiichitam 1 
amey&nantakalpatighabhavanaSudd^abuddhaye II 

Snh)%d^iia$amgraha, pp. 14-15 
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a Buddha, so that one can help them. The world is iunya to him 
who realizes the transcendental truth having known pratityasamutpdda. 
The sarhsdra and nirvana are mere appearance ; in fact, they have no 
existence ; the truth is that the things are quiescent from the very begin- 
ning (ddiSdnta), clean, changeless and pure. All this is nothing but mind 
(citta), and just like tndyd. When the wheel of this mind (citta-cakra) is 
destroyed all things disappear ; therefore they are andiman without 

any definite nature). The things have no nature whatsoever, yet, the 
people take them to be eternal, think them to be dtman, and consider that 
happiness may be derived from them. And thus they are covered with 
the darkness of ignorance and attachment and fall into the ocean of 
samsdra. And without the 'great conveyance’ {Mahdydna) no body can 
reach the other side of that ocean. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

The letters a, b, c and d imply the four lines of a stanza respectively. 

C stands for Chinese version (B. Nanjio, No. 1308). 

T‘ stands for Tibetan version, Tanjur, Mdo, Gi, fols, 211h.8 — ^213^.2 (Cordier, 
Vol. Ill, 357). 

T* stands for Tibetan version, Tanjur, Mdo, Tsa, fols, 156*.4 — 167».5 (Cordier, 
Vol. Ill, p. 293). 


N.B. — In the Tibetan in Roman transcription, n has been used for the guttural 
nasal { = ng as in English sing). This letter, n, is used for the Sanskrit and other 
Indian cerebral n, but as the press did not have the proper letter for the guttural 
nasal we have used n as a makeshift. In Sanskrit words, simple n before gutturals 
stands for the guttural nasal. 



RESTORED SANSKRIT TEXT. 


MAHAYANAVmSAKAM 
Namas Triratnaya. 

1 

naino vaca’vacyam api dayaya yen de^itam I 
dhlmate vitaragaya buddhayacintya^ktaye 11 1 11 

2 

paramarthena notpado nirodho’pi na tattvata|;L 1 
buddha akasavat tadvat sattva apy ekalak^apab H 2 11 

3 

jatir nasti tata itah samski-tam pratyayodbhavam 1 
^unyam eva svarupe^ia sarvajnajfianagocarati 11 3 11 

4 

sarve bhavah svabhavena pratibimbasama matab 1 
^uddhah ^antasvabhava^ ca advayas tathata saraati 11 4 11 

5 

tattvenanatmani pfthag-janenatma vikalpita];i 1 

sukham duljkham upek§a ca kle^ mok§as tathaiva ca 11 5 11 

6 

gatayab sa<} hi saihsare sugatau sukham uttamam 1 
narake ca mahad dul;ikham sarvaih na tattvagocarali 11 6 11 

7 

a^ubhad cluhkham atyantam jara vyadhis tatha mrti^i 1 
karmabhis tu $ubhair eva Subham eva hi niScitam 11 7 11 


mithyakalpanayS sattvS davaguineva kananam 1 
kleSfinalena dahyante narakadau patanti ca 11 8 11 
yatha yathS bhaven mdyfi aattvfih synr gocaras tathS 1 
jagan mfiyasvarflpath hi pratiyasambbavam tath&ll9ll 

8 

* yatha citrakaro rupaifa yak^asyatibhayankaram 1 
samaUkhya svayam bhital^ samsare’py abudhas tatha 11 10 11 

0 

svayam calan yatha papke bala^ kaScin nimajjati 1 
nimagnat^ kalpaiiapapke sattvas tathodgamak^amah 11 H 11 
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10 

bhavadan^anato’bliave vedyate du^khavedana 1 
tayor jfianavi§ayayor badhyante kalpanavi§aib 11 12 11 

11 

alokya tan a^apan karupava^Samanasab 1 
sattvanam upakaraya bodbicatyam samacaret 11 13 11 

12 

taya sancitya sambharan prapto bodhim anuttaram 1 
kalpanabandhanan muktab syad buddho lokabandhavab 11 14 11 

13 

yab pratityasamutpadad bhutartham avalokate 1 
sa janati jagac chunyam adimadhyantavarjitani 11 15 11 

14 

dar^nenaiva samsaro nirvapam ca na tattvatah 1 
niranjanam nirvikaram adiSantam prabh5svaram 11 16 11 

15 

vi^ayab svapnabodhasya prabuddhena na dr^yate 1 
mohandhakarodbuddhena samsaro naiva dr^yate 11 17 11 
niayaiva dfSyate mayanirmitam samskrtarii yada 1 
naiva kincit tada bhavo dharmaputii saiva dharniata 11 18 11 

16 

jatiman na svayath jato jatir lokair vikalpitii 1 
vikalpa^ caiva sattva4 ca dvayam etan na yujyate 11 18 ‘ 11 

17 

cittamatram idam sarvaih mayavad avati$thate 1 
tatah ^ubhaSubhath karma tato jatili SubhaSubha 11 19 11 

18 

sarve dharma nimdhyante cittacakranirodhatab 1 
anatmanas tato dharma viSuddhas tata eva tc 11 20 11 

19 

bhave^u mbsvabhave$u nityatmasukhasamjuaya 1 
ragamohatamaSchannasyodbhuto’yam bhavambudhib H 21 11 

20 

* kalpanajalapdrpasya sainsarasya mahodadhcb 1 
mahayanam anaru(}hab ko va parath gami§yati 11 22 U 

avidyiiprafvayotpamiasySsya lukasya sariividab 1 

kutab khain bhaved e^adi vitarkBaSib satnndbhaTab 11 28 II 

II Acarynry^-Nagirjuna-krtath Mah'ayanavith4akatb aampurpara 11 



TRANSLATION. 


Adoration to the three Treasures. 

1 

I make my obeisance to the Buddha who is wise, free from all attach- 
ment, and whose powers are beyond conception, and who has kindly 
taught the truth which cannot be expressed by words. 1. 

2 

In the transcendental truth there is no origination (uipdda), and in 
fact, there is no destruction {nirodha). The Buddha is like the sky (which 
has neither origination nor cessation), and the beings are like him, and 
therefore they' are of the same nature. 2. 

3 

There is no birth either on this or the other side (of the world). A 
compound thing (satiiskrta) originates from its conditions. Therefore it 
is fiinya by its nature. This fact comes into the range of knowledge of 
an omniscient one. 3. 

4 

All things by nature are regarded as reflections. They are pure and 
naturally quiescent, devoid of any duality, equal, and remain always and 
in all circumstances in the same way {taihatd). 4. 

5 

In fact, worldings attribute atman to what is not dfman, and in the 
same way they imagine happiness, misery, indifference, passions and 
liberation. 5. 

6—7 

Birth in the six realms of existence in the world, highest happiness 
in the heaven, great pain in the hell, — these do not come within the per- 
view of truth (t.e. cannot be accepted as true) ; nor do the notions that 
iinmeritorious actions lead to the extreme misery, old age, disease, and 
death, and meritorious actions surely bring about good results. 6-7. 

It is owing to false notions that beings are consumed by fire of passions even as 
a forest is burnt by forest conflagration and fall into the hells, etc. 8. 

A 41 illusion prevails so do being* make their appearance. The u*orld is illusory 
and it exists only on account of its cause and conations. 9. 


The Buddha and the beings. 
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8 

As a painter is frighten^ by the terrible figure of a Yak$a which he 
himself has drawn, so is a fool frightened in the world (by his own false 
notions). 10. 

9 

Even as a fool going himself to a quagmire is drowned therein, so 
are beings drowned in the quagmire of false notions and are unable to 
come out thereof. 11. 

10 

The feeling of misery is experienced by imagining a thing where in 
fact it has no existence. Beings are tortured by the poison of false notions 
regarding the object and its knowledge. 12. 

11 

Seeing these helpless beings with a compassionate heart one should per- 
form the practices of the highest knowledge (bodhicarya) for the benefit 
of them. 13. 

12 

Having acquired requisites thereby and getting unsurpassable bodhi 
one should become a Buddha, the friend of the world, being freed from 
the bondage of false notions. 14. 

13 

He who realizes the transcendental truth knowing the pralltyasamut- 
pdda (or the manifestation of entities depending on their causes and con- 
ditions), knows the world to be Sunya and devoid of beginning, middle 
or end. 15. 

14 

The sarhsdra and nirvana are mere appearances ; the truth is stainless, 
changeless, and quiescent from the beginning and illumined. 16. 

15 

The object of knowledge in dream is not seen when one awakes. 
Similarly the world disappears to him who is awakened from the darkness 
of igncu-ance. 17. 

The creation of ilituion is nothing but illusion. When everything is coinpouml 
there is nothing whch can be regarded as a real thing. Such is the nature of a I) 
things. 18. 

16 

One having origination (jdti) does not originate himself. Originaliou 
is a false conception of the people. Such conceptions and (conceived) 
beings, these two are not reasonable. 18a. 
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17 

All this is nothing but mind (citia) and exists just like an illusion. 
Hence originate good and evil actions and from them good and evil 
birth. 19. 

18 

Wlien the wheel of the mind is suppressed, all things are suppressed. 
Therefore all things are devoid of atman (independent nature), and conse- 
quently they are pure. 20. 

19 

It is due to thinking the things which have no independent nature as 
eternal, dirnan, and pleasant that this ocean of existence (bhava) appears to 
one who is enveloped by the darkness of attachment and ignorance. 21. 

20 

Who can reach the other side of the great ocean of satiisdra which is 
full of water of false notions without getting into the great vehicle (t.e., 
Mahayana) ? 22. 

How can these false notions arise in a man who thoroughly knows this world 
which has originated from ignorance? 23. 

Here ends the Mahay dnavirii^aka of Acarya Nagarjuna. 


16 
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CHINESE TEXT. 


HI 


3S^ m H — M 56 ^ tf fi ff ^ 41 
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TIBETAN TEXT. 


I (TM. 

rga.gar.skad.du 1 ma.ha.ya.na.vim.ia.ka 1 
bod.skad.du 1 theg.pa.chen.po.ni.ni.su. pa 11 

dkon.inchog.gsum.la.phyag.htshal.lo 11 

1 

gap.gis. brjod.pahi.chos.kyis. ni 1 
brjod.du.med. kyai;i brtse.bas. bstan 1 
chags.med. blo.can. blo'.med.pahi 1 
mthu.can. sans.rgyas.la. phyag. btshal 11 

2 

skye.ba. don.du. yod. ma. yin 1 
bfirag.patiai^i dc.nid.du. med. de 1 
saps.rgyas. nam.mkhha. ji. biin. la 1 
sems.can.rnams. kyai;i. mtshan.hid.gcig 11 

3 

pha.rol. tshul*.biiii. skycs.pa.yi 1 
bdus.bys. rtcn.skycs. de.dag.kyai^ I 
rap.gi.^o.bo. ston.pa.nid 1 
kun.mkhen.ye.^es.spyod.yul.can 11 

4 

dpos.po. thams.cad. rap.biin.gyis 1 
gzitgs.brhan.da^ji. ni. mtshuns.par. hdod 1 
dag. dan. zi.baUi, ran. biin. te 1 
ghis.med. de.biin.flid. daij. mtshuijLS 11 

5 

so.sol^i.skye.bo. de.iiid. du 1 
brag.med.na. yaQ. bdag.nid. du 1 
bde. da9. sdug.bs^al. btap.shoms. da^ 1 
fion.motiLS. kun.tu. mam.par.brtag 11 

P Won. Read bla* Here bla»med=sbla.na,med. 

Read tshu.rol omitting yi. See Note 6. 
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6 

bkhor.bar. ligro.ba. rnam.drug, da^i 1 
bde.bgro. bde.ba. mchog. nid. dan 1 
dmyal.bar. sdug.bs^ial. chen.po. daiji 1 
yul.la. de.nid. mi.bsam.par' 11 

7 

gian.yan. mi.dge. sdug.bspal. dap 1 
rga.dap. na. dan. nii.rtag.nid 1 
las. mams. kyi. ni, rnam.snim. dan^ 1 
bde.ba. dan. ni. sdug.bspal. nid 11 

8 

yan.dag. ri.mo.mkhan.gyis. ni 1 
5in.tu.hjigs.byed. gSen.rjehi.gzugs 1 
bris.te. ran. yan. bilgs.pa. Itar 1 
hkhor.bar. rmons.pahan. de.bXin. no 11 

9 

ji.ltar.rap.gis. bdam. byas.nas 1 
byis.pa. hgah’.ba. hdren.pa.ltar 1 
de.biin. Sin.tu. dgab-ba.yi 1 
rnam.rtog.lidam.du. &ems.can. byip 11 

10 

med.la. yod.par.mthop.ba. yin 1 
sdug.bspal. tshor.ba. myop.bar.byed 1 
nam.pa. phyin.ci.log.blo.yis 1 
rtag.pahi dug.gis. gnod.par.byed 11 

11 

skyabs.med. de.dag. mthop.nas. ni 1 
snip.rjetii.dbap.gyur.yid.can.gyis 1 
saps.rgyas. phan.mdzad. sems.can.rnams 1 
rdzogs.palji. byap.chub. la. spyod*. mdzad 11 


* See Notes. 

* For stnin.dan P par.smin, 

* Both N find P dgah. 

* P shyor. 
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12 

de.dag. bsod.nains. tshogs. bsags.nas 1 
rtog.palii.dra.ba.las. groLte 1 
ye.^es. bla.na.med.pa. btbob 1 
sa^s.rgyas. hjig.rten.gnen.du. bgyur 11 

13 

.yap.dag.don.ni. mtho^.babi.phyir 1 
ji.biin.ye.Ses.skyes.pa.rnams 1 
de.nas. thog.mthab.bar.spaQs.pahi 1 
hgro.ba. sto^i.pa. nid. du. mthon 11 

14 

de.dag. bdag.tiid. b^bor.ba.da^ 1 
mya.^ian.tidas.pa^ mi. mthon. 1 
ma.gos. hgyur.ba. med.pa. da^ 1 
gzoi^.nas. 2i.Xin. laod gsal.baho 11 

15 

rmi.lam.^ams.su.myo^.bati. yul 1 
sad.par.gyur ni.^ mi. mthon. no 1 
rmoijs.pahi.mun.pa.sad.pa.yis 1 
hkhor.ba. mthoij.ba. ma. yin. flid 11 

16 

raillL.biin.med.pabi- dnos.rnams.1a 1 
rtag.bdag.bde.bahi.® hdu.5es.kyis 1 
chags.rmons.mun.pas. bsgribs.pa.na 1 
srid.pabi.rga.mtsho. tdi. hbyun. ^lo 11 

17 

skye.bo.* raq.nid. ma.skyes.rnams 1 
hjig.rten.rnams.kyis. skye.bar. brtags 1 
rnam.par.rtog, da^i. sems.*can.rnams 1 
bdi. daiji. gnis.kar, rigs* ma. yin 11 

* P pahi for pa, 

* Both N and P tta. 

* N med, 

* Both N and P ha for ba. See Notes. 

* P sesm, evidently a misprint. 

N rig. 
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18 

]i;Ldi.dag. thams.cad. sems.tsam. ste' 1 
sgyu.mar.bgyur.ba.bXin. du. skye 1 
de.las. dge. daiQi. mi.dge. las 1 
de.las. ske.ba. b^a^. da^. Qan 11 

19 

sems.kyi. hkhor.ba. b^ags.pa.na 1 
kun.gyi. chos.nid. yin 1 

de.fLid. chos.la. bdag. med. de 1 
de.iiid. c^hos.kyi. rnam.dag. ste 11 

20 

« « * # 

theg.pa.che.Ia. ma.brten.par 1 
bkhor.babi.rga.mtsho.chen.po.yi 1 
pha.rol. brgal.bar. hgyur.ba, med* 1 

theg.pa.chen.po.iii.su.pa. slob.dpon. bpkagspa. klu.sgrub.kyis. 
mdzad.pa. rdzogs. so 11 

kha.chebi* pap.di.ta. a.nan.da. dan 1 lo.tsa.ba. dge. slop, grags.hbyor 
^es.rab.kyis. bsgyur.babo 11 


* N ste- 

* P min. 



TIBETAN TEXT. 
II (T«) 


rgya.gar.skod.du 1 ma.ha.ya.na.virii.6i.ka 11 
bod.skad.du 1 theg.pa.chen.po.rii.su.pa 11 

^jam.dpal.g^on.nur.gyur.pa.la. pbyag l^tshal.lo 11 
1 

chags.med. thugs. su.chud. sans.rgas 1 
rjod.byed. bjod.par.bya.ba.min 1 
thugs.rjes. rgyal.bar.^ snan. gyur.pa 1 
mthu.bsam.mi.khyab. phyag.htshal.lo 11 

2 

dam.pabi.don.du, skye.med.phyir 1 
de.nid.du. ni. grol.babap. med 1 
mkhah-biin. sans.rgas. de.bSin. te 1 
scnis.can, da^. ni. mtshan.iiid.cig 11 

3 

pha.rol. tshu'.rol. skye. mcd.pas 1 
ra^.biEin. mya.^an.bdas.pal^an. med 1 
de.bXin. b<l^is.byas. m^on.par. stoij 1 
kun.mkhycn.ye.6es.spyod.yul. yin 11 

4 

dpos.po. kun.gyi. ra^.biin.ni 1 
gziigs.bnian. da^. ni. mtshui;is.par.rtogs 11 
rnam.dag. 2i.bahi.po.bo. nid 1 
griis.med. de. b2in. riid.du. mriam 11 

5 

bdag. dan. bdag.med. bden. min. te 1 
so.sohi.skye.bos. brtags.pa. yin 1 
bde. dap. sdug.bspal. Itos.’pa. ste 1 
ilon. mops. rnms. dap grol.de.bXin 11 


N ba. 

As suggested by Yamagnchi the original reading is ishul. 
N bitoi. 
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l^gro.ba. rigs. drug, hkhor.ba.ru 1 
mtho.ris. mchog. da^. bde.ba. dap 1 
dmyal.bar. sdug.bspal. chen.po. ste 1 
de.dag. 3 ail.rnams. nams.su. niy op 11 

7 

mi.dges. mchog.tu. sdug.bspal. iip 1 
dga^.na. mi.rtag. rgud.pa. yin 1 
dge.bahi. las.rnams.nfd.kyis. kyap 1 
bzap.po.nid.du. pes.pa. yin 11 

8 

skye.med.rtogs’.pas. bskrun.pa.yis 1 

m * * * 

dmyal.la.sogs.pa. snap.ba.ni 1 
nes.pa. ngas.kyi. me.bi(in. bsreg 11 

9 

sgyu.ma. ji.lta. ji.lta.bar. 1 
de.biin. sems.can. yul.la.spyod 1 
hgro.ba. sgyu.mahi.rap.Min. yin 1 
de.b'iin.du. ni. brtcn.nas. byun 11 

10 

ji.ltar. ri.mo.mkhan. gyis’.gzugs 1 
gnod.sbyin. hjigs.pa. bris.pa.yis 1 
dc.yis. rap.nid. skrag.pa.ltar 1 
mi.mkhas likhor.bar. de.b?,in. no 11 

11 

ji.ltar. rap.gis. hdam. gyos.pas 1 
byis.pa. l^gah.^^ig. byin.ba.ltar 1 
de.b^in. rtog.patii. hdam.byip.bas 1 
sems.can. rnams.ni. Iibyup. mi. nus 11 


• Read rtog. See Notes. 
*N gyi. 
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12 

cl^os.med. dijos.por. Ita.ba.yis' 1 
sdug. bsnal . tshor . ba . nams. su . my on 1 
yul. da^i. ses.pa. de.dag.tu 1 
rnam. par. rtog^pahi. diig.gis. bci^is 11 

13 

de.dag. siiin.po.med. mthori.bas 1 
§es.rab.snin.rjehi.yid.kyis. ni 1 
sems.caii.rnams.la. phan.pabi.phyir 1 
rdzogs. sans.rgyas.la. sbyor^.bar. bya 11 

14 

des. kyan. tshogs. bsags. kim.rdzob. tii 1 
bla.iia.med.pahi. byaii. chub, thob 1 
rtog.pahi. hchin.ba.rnams.las. grol 1 
sans.rgas. dc. ni. hjig.rten.gfien 11 

15 

ji.Uar. rten.ciii.hbrcl.hbyui.i.ba 1 
gan.gis.^ yaii.dag. don.du. g/igs 1 
de.yis. hgro.ba. ston.par. mkhycn 1 
thog.ma. dbus. dan.tha.nia.® spans 11 

16 

de.ltar. mthon.bas. hkhor.ba. dan 1 
mya.nan.hdas.patian de.nid. min 1 
hon.inons.pa.yi. rnam.pa.med. I 
thog.ma. dbus. mthah*.raii.bzin.gsar 11 

17 

rmi.lam. nanis.sa.myo^.ba.bXin. 1 
so.sor.rtogs.pas. snan.ba.min 1 
rmops.palii. mun.pa. gflid.sad.la 1 
bkhor.ba.rnams, ni. dmigs.pa. med 11 

’ N yin. 

• N rtogs. 

• N shyar. 

"N P gi. 

• It is in P, N reads mthah.nia. 

• P mthahi. 

' P bsal. 

17 
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18 

sgyu.ma^i.* sprul.pa. sgyu.mar. mtho^^ ] 

£:a;;.tshe. bdus.pa. debi. tshe 1 
cun.zad. yod.pa. ma. yin.te 1 
de. ni. chos.rnams. chos.fiid. yin 11 

19 

];idi.dag. thams.cad. sems.tsam. te* 1 
sgyu.ma.-lta.bur. gnas.pa. yin 1 
dge. da^i. mi.dge. las.rnams.kyis 1 
de.yis. bzan. ^lan. skye.ba.riiams 11 

20 

sems.kyi. bkhor.lo. bgags.pa.yis 1 
chos.rnams. thams.cad. b^ag.pa. nid 1 
de.phyir. chos. nid. bdag. med. cip 1 
des.na. chos.fiid. rnam.par.dag 11 

21 

d^ios.po. bain. ni. ratj.bzin.la 1 
rtag.tu. bde.bar. hdu.^es. ^i^ 1 
rraoiis.pabi* mun.pas. bsgribs.pas.na 1 
byis,p)a.bkhor.babi. rga.mtshor. bkhyam 11 

22 

rtog.pabi. chu.bos. ga^.ba.yi I 
bkhor.babi-rga.mtsho.chen.po.la 1 
theg.chen.gru.la. mi.2on.par' I 
gan.gis. pha.rol. phyin,par.hg>'ur 11 

23 

ma.rig^ rkyen.gis. byu^.ba. b<^i 1 
yan.dag. hjig.rten.mkhyen.pabi. phyir 1 
rnam.par.rtog.pa. b<ii-dag. ni 1 
ci.2ig.las. ni. bbyu^.bar. bgynr 11 

theg.pa.chen.po.fii.su. pa. slob.dpon. klu.sgrub.kyi.2a1.s^ia.nas.mdzad.pn. 

rdzogs.so 11 

rgya.gar.gi. mkhan.po. tsan.dra.ku.ma.ra. dap. dge.slot^i. 

5a.kya.bod.kyis. bsgur 11 


* P tnas, 
•P pa. 


\ 

) 


* N can.te for tsam.ie. 
rigs. 



NOTES 


Comparative and Exegetic. 

For triratndya T* manjuinkumdrabhutaya.. 

1 

a C namo’ cintyabbavarupebhyal^ 

T* yena vagdharmepa 
T’ vitaragair avabudhair buddhaili 
b C buddhebhyo vitragobhyab 

T‘ avacaiiatn (or avacyam) api dayaya deSitam 
T* vitaragair avacyaih 
c C dharma avacana navacanab 
T‘ vitaragaya matimate ’nuttara- 
T’' dayaya suprakaSitaih 
d C buddhena dayaya sudc^itab 
T‘ Saktaye buddhiiya namab 
T* acityaSaktaye namab. 

Comparison. 

C tt, T‘ c (last part) and d, Td; C b, T‘ c and d, T* o ; 

C c. T‘ b, T’ b ; C d, T* b, r c. 

Resloralion. 

aCa,c,d; T a, b ; T b. bCd ; T‘ 6 ; T* c. cCb ; T* c ; 
T* a. dCa,d ; T‘ c. d ; Vd. 

In c of T* after blo.can P has blon.med, while N reads blo.vted. The 
last word pal^i shows that blon.med or blo.med is to be construed with the 
following word mthu in d. I think, therefore, that one should read here 
neither of the above two readings, but bla.med ( = bla.na.med.pa) meaning 
anuttara in Sanskrit. It closely corresponds to the mthu.bsam.mi.khyab of 
T* in d, and is fully supported by C a {pu k'o ssu i hsing). 

In a vdgdharmena (or vaca) avdeyam (or anabhildPam) (T* brjod.pahi. 
chos.kyis.ni.brjod.du.med, T* rjod.byed.brj'od.par.bya.ba.min), or na 
vdeyam (or abhilapyam) and na avacyam (anahhildpyam), or na vacanam 
and na avacanam (C fei yen fei wu yen), refers to Buddh.a’s anaksara 
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dharma, i,e,, the dharma which is not expressed, or cannot be expressed by 
words. Sfee MV., p. 264 ; BCP, (with a slight variation), p. 365 ; 

anak$arasya dharmasya Srutih ka deSana ca ka 1 
Sruyate deSyate capi samaropad anak§rab 11 

yasyarii ratrau tatagato’bhisambuddho yasyam ca parinirvrto’trantare 
tathagatenaikain apy ak§aram nodahrtam. See Lankavatdra, ed. B. 
Nanjio, p. 143 ; Suduki, Studies in the Lankdvatdra-sutra, p. 376. 
Catustava {Nirupamastava, 7) quoted in BCP., p. 420, and Tativaraindvalt 
in Advayavajrasangraha, GOS, p. 22 : 

nodahrtam tvaya kincid ekamapy ak^aram vibho 1 
krtsnaS ca vaineyajano dharmavar§ena tarpitah 11 

Cf, also the following (MV, pp. 348-429) : 

yo *pi ca cintayi ^unyakadharman 
so *pi kumargapapannaku balali 1 
ak^arakirttita Sunyakadharmas 
te ca anaksara aksara uktah 11 

Mahdydnasutrdlankdra, XII. 2 : 

dharmo naiva ca deSito bhagavata pratyatmavedyo yata 
al?r§ta janata ca yuktavihitair dharmaili svaknii dharmatam 1 

Kenopani^ad, 3 : 

na tatra caksur gacchati iia vag gacchati no niaiiah 1 
na vidino no vijanimo yathaitad anu^isyal 11 

2 

a C paramarthena notpadah 
utpado vastuto nasti 
T* paramarthena anutpadat 
b C anuvrttifi ca na svabhavatah 
nirodho *pi na tattvatab 
T* mokso *pi nasti tattvatah 
c C buddhab sattva ekalak^anab 
aka^vad yatha buddhab 
aka!$avad tatha buddhab 
d C akai$avat samanyatodr^taih 
T* sattva apy ekalak^a^ab 
T'"* sattva^ ca ekalak§apab 
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Comparison, 

C a, T^a; C b, Tb, Tb ; C d, T*c ; C c, 

Td, 

Restoration, 

a C a; T^a; T*a. b C b : T'6 ; T"b. c C d; T>c ; T*c. 
d C c ; T d ; T* d. 

In b for nirodha {hgag.pa) or moksa (groLba) in T' and respectively, 

C anuvftti (zui ten) which is evidently a wrong reading for nxrvjti. The 
reading moksa in T^ is certainly not better than nirodha, 

Nagarjuna*s doctrine of anutpdda and anirodha is well-known, and 
specially in his Madhyamaka-kdrikd. 

The following from his Yuktisastkd, 22, may be qiioited here : 
de.ltar.ci yan skye.ba.med 1 
ci.yan.hgag.par mi.hgyiir.ro 11 
We may translate it thus : 

evaiii na ka^cid utpado 1 
nirodho pi na ka^cana 11 

I/ike the sky the Buddha and the beings have neither utpdda (orgina- 
lion) nor nirodha (cessation). Therefore, in this respect they have the 
same characteristics. See Astasdhasrikd-prajnapdrfmtd, pp. 39-40: 
infiyopamas te devaputrah sattvah svapnopamas te devaputrah sattvab®. 
saniyaksambuddho'py arya subhute mayopahah svapnopamah ; BCP, IX, 
151 (p. 590) : yatai caiiutpannaniriiddhah sarvadharma ata aha nirvrt- 
etyadi. 

nirvftanirvrtanam ca vi5e§o nasti vastntah 1 
The following karika of which the wording is to be noted, is quoted 
here from Nagarjuna*s Catuhstava cited in BCP, p. 590- 

buddhanaih sattvadhato^ ca yenabhinnatvam arthatati 1 
atmanaS ca pare$am ca samata tena te mata 11 

3 

a C nasmiriis tasmiiiis tate jatil? 

T* tata ita iva jatir nasti 

T* jalyabhavat tata italj 

b C svabhaveiia pratityasmutpannani 

T** saihskftani pratyotpaniiani tani 
T* na uirvapaiii svabhavatal;i 
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c C tani saiiiskftani sarva^i §unyani 
T‘ svarupeQa Sunyany eva 
T* vyaktam tatha samskrtam Sunyam 
d C sarvajnajfianagocara];! 


Comparison. 

Ca,T\T^a; Cb.Tb; Cc,T'c,T^c; C d, T‘4, T*4. 


Restoration. 

aCa; Ta ; T’a. b Cb ; T>b. c Cc ; T‘c ; TV d Cd ; 
T*d; T*d. 

T*6 differs from all. 

In T'a ishul does not give here any suitable sense. We should, there- 
fore, read for it tshu.rol, Skt. itah agreeing with Chinese. And in that case 
for the sake of metre the following pa is to be omitted. In T’a, too, for 
the original reading tshul read tshu as suggested by Yamaguchi. 

4 


a C akli$tas tathatarupa^ 

T* sarve bhavalj svabhavena 

T* 

b C advayalji lantah 
T* pratibimbasama matah 

T* 

c C sarve dharmi lak^apasvabhavena 
T* §uddhah santasvabhavaS ca 
T* vi^uddhah SantasvarupaS ca 
d C pratibimbopama abhinnah { = samal^) 
T* advayas tatbata samah 


Comparison. 

C a, T* c-d, T* c-d . C b, T* c-d, T* c-d ; C c, T* a, T" a ; 
C d, T* b-d, T» b-d. 

Restoration. 

a Cc;Ta;Ta. 6 C d ; T* b ; T* b. c C a-b ; T c; V c. 

d C tt-b-d ; T* d ; T* d. 
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For Buddha and Sdntasvabhdva see the note on karika 16, and MV., 
p. 373.8 : etac ca Santasvabhavam ataimrikakesadarsanavat svabhavarahitam. 
The word advaya means grdhyagrdhakarahita, 'without percipient and 
perceptible.' The word iathaia generally translated by "suchness' or 
'thisness' means 'absolute reality.' (tatha 'true'). Here this absolute reality 
is nothing but iunyaid 'voidness’ or 'relativity* as Stcherbatsky has, I 
think, rightly translated. It is meant here by using the word that things 
arc Sunya, pratUyasamutpanna, See MV, p. 196: Sunyatam tathatalak- 
§apam ; Sik^dsamiiccaya, p. 263 : Dharmasangityam apy iiktam tathala 
tathateti kulaputra ^unyataya etad adhivacanam. sa ca ^unyata notpadyatc 
na nirudhyate. aha. yady cvam dharmab Sunya ukta bhagavata kasmat 
sarvadharma notpatsyante na nirotsyante nirarambho bodhisattvah. aha. 
evam cva kulputra tatha yathabhisambudhyase sarvadharma notpadyante na 
nirodhyantc. aha. yad etad uktaiii bhagavata samskrta dharma utpadyantc 
nirnddhyaiite cety asya tathagatabhasitasya ko ’bhiprayali. aha. utpadaniro- 
dhabhinivi§tab kulputra lokasannive^ab. tatra tathagato mahakaruniko 
lokasyottrasapadapariharartharii vyavaharavaSad uktavan utpadyante 
nirudhyante ccti. no ciitra kaSyacid dharniasyotpado na nirodha iti. BPC, 
p. 354 : para uttanio'rthah paraniarthali akrtrimam vastusvaruparh 
sarvadharnianam nihsvabhavata Sunyata lathata bhutakotir dharnia- 
dhatur ityadiparyayah. See Madhydntavibhanga of Maitreyanalha, I. 16. 
Here the following is quoted from Sthiramati's \ikd (fol. 14*. 1. 3), the 
Italicised words being in the commentary by Vasubandhu on the origiiial 
work (Tanjur, ^Ido, Bi, fol. 6®. 1. 2) : tatra ananyathdrthena tathateti 
avikriyarthencty [arthah. tattvakhyanan nityam tathatvad ity uktam. 
nityaih sarvasmin kale 'saihskftatvan na vikriyata ityarthah.^ See also 
As/asdhasrikd Prajndpdramiia, pp. 273, 374 ; Stcherbatsky : The Concept 
lion of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 35. 

Things are sama 'equal* for all of them have no utpdda 'origination.' 
lyct us cite here the following passage in the Aryasatyadvaydvatdrasutra 
tiuoted in the J\IV, pp. 374, 375 : paramarthatab sarvadharmaiiutpadasaraa- 
taya paramarthatab sarvadharmatyantajatisamataya sama dharraab- See 
Cratidapdda*s Agamaidstra, IV, 93. 


' The following is in Vasuhandliu’s TrhhBkd (L4vi., p. 41) : tathatspi sah, 
sdryakaiafh tathdbhdvdt. Com : tathat§ tathd hi prthagjanasaiksySiaiksivasthdsn 
idthaiva hhavati. 
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5 

a C p|-thagjano vikalpacittena 
prthagjanena tattvena 
atmanatma na satyati 
b C tattvata anatmanam atmeti manyate 
anatmany apy atma 
T* pi-thagjanena kalpitati 
c C tasmad utti§tlianti kleSah 
sukhaih du^khain upek§a 
sukliam dutikham apek§a 
d C punar du^ikhasiikhopek^a 
kle^ah sarvatra vikalpitah 
kle^o niok§as tatha 

Comparison, 

C a, T‘ a, T’ 6 ; C b, T‘ h, T a; C c, T d, d ; C d, 
V c, T* c. 

Restoration. 

a Cb b a. b C a ; T a ; V b. c C c-rf ; T‘ c ; r. 
dCc;T d; T d. 

In c for upeksd (T*c btan.snoms, C d she) T^c reads apeksd (bltos, pa) 
which is certainly not a good reading. 

6 

a C devagatau ( = 5 varge) viSi^tam sukham 
samsare gatayali soclfia 
T* samsare gatayah §at 
b C narake *tiniatrarii duhkham 
sugatav uttamam sukham 
T* paramah svargah sukhaih ca 
c C sarvaih na satyagocarah 
narake ca mahaduhkhaih 

T2 

99 

d C ^a<J gatayo nityj^m pravartante 
vi^ayas tattvenacintya^i 
T’ tani vi$aye§u vedyante 

Comparison. 

C a. T‘ h, T* 6 ; c b, T c,r*c;C c, T d; C d, T‘ a, V a 
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Restoration. 

a C d ; a ; b. h C a ; T' b ; T* b. c C b ; T‘ c ; T* c. 
d C c ; d. 

T* d diflFers from all. 

In d P of reads yuLde.nid.mi.bsam.par which is evidently an 
incomplete line. Here N adds la between yul^ and de, thus making the line 
complete. It is, however, not satisfactory. In order to make the line in 
P complete we may read bsam wkh N for bsams, adding yod at the end, 
and it agrees to some extent with C c, 

7 

a C loke jara vyadhir maranam 
api caku^alam dubkhaiii ca 
T* aSubhat paramaiii duhkhaih 
b C bhavati duhkhaih ani§tam 
jara vyadhir anilyata 
vyasaiiarii prityauityata 
c C karmaiiusarei^a patanaiii 
karmanaih vipakah 
T* 5ubhair eva karmabhis tu 
d C tat satyam asukharii 

sukham dul.ikham eva ca 
T* Subham eva niScitam 

Comparison. 

C a, T' b, r^b ; C b, T* a, T" a ; C c, T' c, c ; C d, T' d. 

T* d. 

Restoration. 

a C b;T a ; T" a. 6 C a ; T' b ; T* b. c C r ; T' r ; T* c. 
d C d ; T" d ; T" d. 

For the reading na in b of T' Mr. Yamaguchi unnecessarily suggests 
to read wad, both the words na (~ na.ba) and nad meaning vyadhi ‘disease.* 
In b of T* we have dgah.na, but may one not read here ikah for dgah ? 
In that case it would mean krcchraui vyadhih or krcchravyadhih. mi.rtag 
{.nid)^aniiyaid. rgud.pa-vyasana, 

\ ® 

a C sattva raithyakalpanaya 


18 


o 
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T* anutpadavabodhena utpadanat (?) 
h C kle^agniiia dahyante 
T' o 

T* o 

c C narakadigati$u patanti 
o 

drSyante nara^adisu 
d C yatha davagiiina vanaiii dahyate 
o 

T* do^ena davagnineva dahyante 

Comparison, 

C b-d, d ; C e, T" c. 

Restoration, 

a Ca. b Cd. c C b ; T" d. d C c ; TV. 
is entirely wanting. T* has only three lines a, c, and d, b being 
missing. The reading in a of T^ is evidently defective. It does not give 
here any appropriate meaning. According to C a cheng sheng wang fen 
pieh one may, as Mr. Yaniaguchi suggests, read here skyc,bo.rtog.pas for 
the original, meaning janah kalpanayd. Or in the original reading let one 
take skye for skye.bo (janah) or skyes.bu (purusah) ; med which means 
abhdva may be taken in the sense of abhuta ; and rtog,pas (for the original 
riogs.pas) means kalpanayd ; thus just like C we have purusah (or janah 
or sattvah) abhutakalpanayd. In accordance with C b the following may 
be suggested for T*’6 ; nan.mons.pahi.mes.sreg.pa.ni— dahyate 
kleiavahnind. 

9 

a C sattvo mulato yatha maya 
T’ yatha yatha bhaven maya 
6 C punar mayavisayam gfahnati 
T^ tatha sattvo gocaral? 
c C gacchan mayakrtayam gatau 
T* jagan mayasvarnnam 
d C na buddhyate pratityasamiUpaiinam 
T* tatha pratityasarautpannam 

Comparison. 

C a-b, T* a^b ; C d, T* d. 
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Restoration. 

a T* a. b T“ b. c c. d T" d. 

This karika is not in T\ 

The restoration is entirely from T* with which C agrees substantially 
differing only in details. Tib. hgro in c may mean both gati and jagat. I 
prefer here the latter. For this C has tdo meaning gati (not mdrga, though 
generally it is taken in that sense) as in lu tao 'sad gatayali', Tib. 
hgro.ba.rigs.driig. This gati has already been referred to in karika 6. 

10 

a C yatha lokc citrakarh 
T‘ samicinas citrakarah 
T^ yatha citrakaro rupaiii 
b C yak§asya jikrtim aiikayati 

T^ atibhyankaraiii yamasya rupaiii 
T^ yaksasya bhayankarma ankayitva (lit. ankanena) 
c C svayam ankayitva svayaiii bibheti 
T^ ankayitva svayam bibheti 
T^ tena svayam bibheti 
d C sa ucyate ajilah 

T' sariivSare nuldho *pi tatha 
T^ vsaihsare 'budhas tatha 

Comparison. 

C a, T^ T'^ a ; C b, T' h, T= b ; C c, T' o, T^ c ; C d, T^ d, 

T" d. 

The original karika is found qxioted in the Tika of .Ticarvrtc'aryacaya 
wrongly named CaryulcaryaviniScaya,^ edited by Pandit Haraprasad 
vSliastri with other three b(X)ks in a volume named Buddha Gdna o Doha, 
Vanglya Saahitya-Parisad, 1323 R. S., p. 6. 

In d of the original karika as found in the above book is sanisdrc hy 
abiidhas taihd. Here for hi one may read api agreeing with T’ d: 
hkhor.bar. rmons.pahan. de bBin.no. Mark here hon- 

In Yaniaguchi's edition of the Tib. text read skrag for sgrag in c 
of T*, and rmons for rmon in d of Tk 

The main difference among C, T‘, and T' is that the last one reads 
yama for yaksa in the first two supported by the original Sanskrit. 

* For details sec niy note in The Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. M, No. 1. 
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11 

a C sattvab svayam utpadayati ragarii 
T' yatha svayam pankam krtva 
yatha svayam panke calanena 
b C tena samsarahetum 
T* bala^i kaScid akr§tab 
T* balab ka^cin nimagnab 
c C kj-tva bibheti patanat 
tathatyananda- 

T* tatha kalpaiiapanke iiimajjya 
d C ajnanaviniuktah 

vikalpapanke sattva nimagnab 
T* sattva udganianak^amab 

Comparison. 

C a, T a, a; C b, c, d differ from and T" ; b, T* 6 ; c 
differs from C, T* ; T* c, T* d ; T* d excepting the word sattva (C a, 
d) differs from C and T*. In d C avimukta may be compared with 
udganak^ama in T^. 

Restoration. 

a TU;T^a. b T b ; h c d ; T* c. d d. 

The restoration is mainly from T*. In the end of a of C jan 'to dye’ 
implies ranjana, here raga 'attachment’. 

In b of both P as in Yamaguchi’s edition and N read dgah which 
must be changed to hgah. 

12 

a C sattva mithyacittena 

abhave bhavadarSanena 

* »i 

b C utpadayanti niohanialaragam 
vedyate duljikhavcdaiia 
T» 

c C nit^svabhavath kal[iayanti sasvabhavaih 
T‘ atankaviparltabud-ihya 
T* jnanavi^ayayos tayo)} 
d C vedyantc dubkhe’tiduhkhaiu 
T* kalpnnavi$ei?a badhyante 
T* vitarkavi^e^a badhyante 
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Comparison. 

C 0-6, T‘ c ; C c, T‘ o. T* o ; C d. T* b. T» 6 ; 

T* c differs from all ; T* d, T* d. 

Restoration. 

a T* o ; T* o. 6 C d ; T‘ 6 ; T* 6. c T* c. d T‘ d ; T* d. 
In the end of o in T* both P and N read min which cannot be accepted. 
T* of N reads there yin. According to it one may read in T* a, too, yin 
for min. Yamaguchi suggests here yis agreeing with T*a of P which has 
yis. Undoubtedly this reading is better. At the beginning of o of T‘, P 
has, as Yamaguchi says, dogs, while N reads rtogs. Both the readings are 
wrong, the true reading being rtog. Read rtog also for rtogs in d of T’ 
of N. 

13 

a C buddhah pa^yati tan atra^an 
T* tan aSaranan dr^fva 
te$am asaratadarSanena 
6 C tata utpadayati karunacittam 
T* karupava^amanasah 
T’ prajnakaruyyena manasa 
c C tata utpadayati bodhicittam 
T‘ hitakaro buddhah sattvebhyah 
T* sattvanam upakaraya 
d C vipulam abhyasyati* bodhicaryarh 
T* sambodhicaryam karoti’ (N) 

Or 

sambodhau yogarii karoti* (P) 

T* sambuddhasya yogam knryat 

Comparison. 

C a, T* a-c, 'P* a ; C 6, T‘ 6, T* 6 ; C c differs from both T* and 
T* ; T‘ c, T* c ; C d, T* d, V d. 

Restoration. 

a C a ; T' a ; T* a. b C b ; T* b ; T* b. c T‘ c ; T* c. 
^ C d ; T‘ d ; T* d. 

In T* for spyod in d of N we have sbyor in P. In T* for sbyar in 
d of N there is sbyor in P. 


‘ Or ahhyasyet. 
* Or kuryat. 
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14 

a C prapto*nuttarajnanaphalam 
T‘ taya pupyasambharan saiicitya 

tena ca sambharab sancitah samvi’tau 
b C tada parik^ate lokam 
kalpanajalan mnktab 
T’ anuttararii bodhim praptab 
c C vikalpair bandhah 

anuttaraih jnanam praptab 
T* kalpanabandhanaii iniiktab 
d C tasmad bhavati hitakarah 
buddho lokabandhavab syat 
buddhah sa lokabandhavab 

Comparison. 

C a, r, b ; T‘ a, a ; C h, T' d, T" d ; C c, T' b, 

c ; C d, T' d, d. 

a with regard to samvjiaii entirely differs from C and T*. a, 

and T* a have also no agreement with C. 

Restoration. 

a T' a; a. b C a ; T c ; T* b. c C a ; T' b ; c. 

d C b-d ; d ; d. 

15 

a C pratltyasamutpadat 
bhutarthadar^anaya 
y atha [ vat- ] pratltyasamutpadat 
b C janati bhutartham 
jatayatharthajfianah 
T* bhutartham avalokate 
c C atha pa^yati lokam ^unyaiii 
tata adyantavarjitarii 
T® jagac chdi;^yam janati 
d C adimadhyantakotivarjitam 
T' jagac chunyam eva pa^yati 
T“ adimadhyantavarjitam 


4 
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Comparison. 

C a, T' b, T" a ; C 6, T' a, T" 6 ; C c, T' d, T* c ; C d, T' c, 


Restoration. 


a Ca;T b:T^ a. b C b ; a ; T" b. c 
d C d ; c ; d. 

16 

a C pa4yati sarhsaraih nirvanaih 
ta atmatah saiiisaram 
evaiii dar^aneiia samsarah 
b C etad ubhayam anatmatah 
T' nirvanam ca na paSyaiiti 
nirvanarii ca na tattvatah 
c C nirvanam aviparinatam 
niranjanaih nirvikaraiii 
T* akli^takaraih 
d C adi^uddham nityaSantani 
adiSantaiii prabhasvaram 
adimadhyantaprakrtibhasvaram 


C c ; T' d ; T" c ; 


Comparison. 

C a-b, T' a-b ; C c, T c ; C d, T d, d. 

Restoration. 

a-b C a-b ; T‘ a-b ; T" a-b. c C c ; T' c. d C d ; T' d ; 

c-d. 

For the first half of the restored karika cf. Yiiktisastikd 7 : 
srid.pa. da^. ni. mya.^an.hdas 1 
ghis. po. hdi. ni. yod. ma. yin 11 

It may be translated thus : 

nirvanam ca bhavaS caiva 
dvayam etan na vidyatel 

There is an almost entire agreement between C and T^ The expression 
dtmaio and na (bdag.nid and mi) in a and b respectively of T^ is in fact 
anatmatah (wu wo) in b of C. Here dtman means ‘essence* svarupa, which 
is the same as iaitva (tattvatah, deAid) of T* b. 

In c of C wu jan means anupalipta (Rosenburg: Introduction, 
Tokyo, 1916, p. 309) and this can be taken as a synonym for niranjana. 
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ma, gos in c, Tib. gos.pa means lipta in Sanskrit (Sarat Chandra Das, 
Tib,-Eng,Dict., p. 233). Therefore ma.gos.pa is alipta and this is in fact 
nitanjana. The word niranjana in the Taitvaratndvali published in the 
volume called Advayavajrasangraha, GOS, p. 18, 1. 24, is translated in its 
Tibetan version actually by ma.gos.pa. For the significance of the word 
see Madhyamakavrtti, pp. 285-6 : ya§ ca vibhavo ’iiupadtoah [sa] 
skandharahitatvat prajnaptyupManakaranarahitatvan nirhetukah syat. 
yaS canupadano iiiranjano’vyakto nirhetukab kab sa na kaScit sab- 
Cf. Bramabindupanisat, 4 : nirvikalpaih niranjanam. 

T^c nirvikdra (hgyur.ba.med) and Cc aviparinaia {wu huai) are the 
same. Rosenberg, Op. cit., p. 102. In such cases there is no difference 
between vikdra and vipatindma. In fact nirvikdra is asamskria. See 
Mahay danasutrdlankdra, XI 37 : avikarita asariiskrtam akaSadikam. 

T' d gzod ‘Mi’ and C d pen ‘mula’ may be taken here in the same 
sense. 

T®c oMlistdkdra (non.mons.pa,yi.rnam.pa.med) is in reality luddha 
of C d ch*ing ching. 

For TM prabhdsvara {hod.gsal.ba) and T*d prakftubhdsvara 
{ran,bSin,gsal [as in N, P bsat] see Madhyamakavrtti, p. 444 ; and 
Mahdydnasutrdlankdra, XI. 13 : 

tattvam yat satatarii dvayena rahitaiii bhranteS ca samni^rayah 
Sakyam naiva ca sarvathabhilapitum yac caprapancatmakam 1 
jfieyarii hey am atho vi^odhyam anialam yac ca prakrtya mataih 
yasyakaSasuvar^avarisadfSi kleSad viMddhir mata 11 
trtiyam vi^odhyam cagantukamalad viSiiddharii ca prakrtya. yasya prakrtya 
viMddhyasyaka^asuvarriavarisadr^i kleSad viSuddhib- na hy aka^Mlni 
prakrtya aSuddhMi. na cagantukamalapagamaad esarii viSuddhir 
ne^yata iti. 

In T^d ddimadhydnta (thog-ma.dbns.mlhah) means ‘beginning, middle 
and end.’ These are the different stages of a thing ; they arc merely 
supposed by ordinary people, but in reality tliere are no such things. 

T^d adiidnta {gzod.nas,Si) ‘originally quiescent’ and Cd nityaSdnfa 
(ch'ang chi) ‘eternally quiescent’ are same. This is well-known in 
the Madhyamaka system ; for instance, see N^arjuna’s Madhyamakakdrikd 
VII, 16: 

pratitya yad yad bhavati tat tac chantam svabhavatatb 1 
tasmad utpyadamanam ca Santam utpattir eva ca 11 
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See Madhyamakdvatdra (Tib. text), p. 225 ; Gau<Japada*s Agamaidslra 
with the present writers commentary (to be published soon), IV. 93, and 
Mahay dnasutrdlankdra, XI. 51 : yo hi nihsvabhavah so’nutpanno yo 
’nutpannab so ’niruddhab sa adiSanto ya adiSantab sa prakjrtipariiiirvfta iti ; 
MV, p. 225 : 

MiSanta hyanutpannali prak^tyaiva ca nirvrtab- 
Gau(Jpada’s Agamaidslra, IV. 93. 

adisanta hy anutpiinnab prakrtyaiva sunirvrtab 1 
sarve dharmab samabhinna ajarii samyam viSaradam 11 

17 

a C svapnavisayan 

svapnaiiubhavavisayarii 
svapne ’nubhuyamanaiii 
b C prabuddlio na pa^yati 

T* 

pratyavek^ako na pa.4yati 
c C jnani mohanidraprabuddhah 
T' mohandliakaraprabuddhali 
mohandhakarodbuddhasya 
d C na paSyati saiiisaram 

samsarara naiva paSyati 
saiiisara nopalabhyante 

Comparison, 

C a, T' a ; C h, T' b, T= b ; C c, T' c, T* c ; C d, T d, d. 
Restoration. 

a C a ; a ; a. b Cb ; T‘ 6 ; T* 5. r C c ; c ; T* c. 
d Cd;T^ d;T^ d. 

There is complete agreement of all the versions. Yamaguchi is quite 
right in suggesting that in T^b one should read rtogs for rlog, and min for 
yin found in both tlie editions, P and N. 

18 

a C te§u dharme§u dharmatayaiii 
mayanirniitam maya drSyate 
b C tattvanve§ii;ia kincid api dharmo nopalabhyate 
T* yada saihskrtam tada 
c C yatha loke mayacaryo mayavastu karoti 


19 
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T* kincid api bhavo nasti 
d C jnanina latha jnatavyam 

dharmanam saiva dharmata 

Comparison, 

C a, d; C b, T" c ; C c, T a ; Cd and T* b differ from 
each other. 

Restoration, 

a T^a ; Cc, b Cb (last part) ; T^i>. c Cb ; T^c. d T^d ; Ca. 
In T^a mdyd- in mdydnirmita (rgyu,mas .spruLpa) may be explained as 
mdydkdra agreeing with C may deary a (huan shih). On nirmila see 
Nagarjuna’s Madhyamakakdrikd, XVII. 31, 32. 

dharmanarh dharrnatd is 'the real state or nature of a thing* or 'element 
of the elements* as translates Stcherbatsky. Madhyamakavrtti, p. 364 : 
dharmata dharmasvabhavo dharmaprakrtib- It is variously described ; 
see Stcherbatsky: The Conception of Buddhist Nirvdn, 1927, p. 47. 

In T^b-c, yadd^ nasti briefly means that whatever is samskrta 
'compound* is pratUyasamutpnna and therefore iiinya. See Madhyamaka- 
kdrikd, VII, specially 33 : 

utpMasthitibhanganam asiddher nasti saiiiskrtam 1 

18a 

For this karika see karika 21. 

19 

a C idam sarvam ci^tamatram 

>1 

/p2 

9 9 

b C sthapyate mayanirmaiia’aksanam 
mayavad jayate 
T* mayavad avati^thate 
c C kriyate kusalam akusalarii karma 
talah kusalam akusalarii ca karma 
T* kufialair aku >alai.4 ca karmabhib 
d C bhujyate ku^alakusala jatib 
tato jatir uttamadhama ca 
T* tata uttama adhamaS ca jatayab 
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Comparison. 

Ca, Ta, T^a ; C6, Tb, T% ; Cc, Tc, T^cii Cd, TM, T^d. 
Restoration, 

a Ca;T^a:Ta. b Cb ; Tb ; T^b. c Cc ; Tc ; T^c. 
d Cd;TM;T^d. 

In Cb I take an and li meaning ‘to lay down' and ‘to stand' respectively 
in the sense of Skt. stthdpand ‘causing to stand.' In Cd kan ‘to be 
effected,' ‘to be moved* may be taken to mean Skt. ^ bhuj ‘to suffer,' ‘to 
experience,' ‘to undergo.' 

In T^d I should like to read de.las for de.yis found in P as well as 
in N. 

On the ix)int that the world is nothing but citta as held by Yogacharas 
the reader may be referred, among many others, to the following : 
Vasubandhu's Vimsaiikdrikd 1 ; cittamatram bho jinaputra yad uta 
traidhatukam, quoted in its vrtti (lycvi, p. 3) ; Daiabhumikasutra, Rahder, 
p. 49 ; Subsdsitasamgraha, Bendall, p. 19 ; Lankdvatdra, Nanjio, III. 
51-53, p. 164 ; X. 153-154, p. 285 ; p. 169 ; III. 66, 78, pp. 180, 186. C/. 
Gaudapddakdrikd, III, 31 ; IV 47, 61, 72. 

20 

cittacakre iiiruddhe 

If 

cittacakraiiirodhena 
tada sarve dharma niruddhah 
sarva eva dharma niruddhah 
sarve dharma nirudhyante 
ete dharma anatraanah 
tata eva dharma anatmanah 
tasmad dharma anatmanah 
sarve dharma viSuddhah 
tata eva dharma viSuddhah 
tena dharma viSuddhah 

Comparison. 

C a, T a, r^a ; C b, T* b, T* b : C c, T' c, c ; C d, 

T‘ d, T» d. 


a C 
T* 

b C 
T‘ 

c C 
T‘ 

d C 
T‘ 

/ja 
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Restoration, 

a Ca;T a; T“a. h C b ; T b ; b. c C c ; c ; T c. 
d Cd;TM;Td. 

In T^c and d, deSxid literally means iaiiva or tad eva, but it is to be 
taken here for de,nid,phyir, iaia eva, or tenaiva (phyir being understood 
in the Tib. text), and it is evident from de. phyir and des.na in and 
d respectively. 

21 

Here while has only one karika No. 21, and C have two 
karikas each, Nos. 16-17 and 18-19 respectively. Their difference is as 
below : 

a C 18 mohandhakaravrtah 
C 19 yadi vikalpyate jatimaii 
TM6 bhave§u nihsvabhave§u 
T^ 17 jatih svayaiii na jata 
T^ bhave svabhave va 

6 C 18 patanti saiiisarasagare 
C 19 satto na yatliayuktah 
T^ 16 iiityatmasukhasaihjhaya 
T* 17 jatir lokair vikalpita 
T* nityaiii sukhasaihjni 

c C 18 ajataiii inanyate jatarii 
C 19 saiiisaradharme 
T^ 16 ragamohatamaSchannasya 
T^ 17 vikalpah sattafi ca 
T^ mohandhakaravaranena 

d C 18 utpadayanti loke vikalpam 

C 19 utpadayate nityatmasukhasariijna 
T' 16 bhavabdhir ayam udbhutati 
T* 17 ubhayam etan na yujyate 
T^ balah satiisarasagare bhramati 

Comparison, 

C 18 a, T' 16 c, T" c ; C 18 b, T* 16 d, T" d ; C 18 c, T' 17 a 
(cf. C19a); C18d,TM7 6, C 19 b, TM7 c-d ; C 19 c, TM6 a, T^ a ; 
C 19 d, T^ 16 b, T* b. 

C 18 a^b, T» 16 r-d, T" c-d ; C 19 c^d, T 16 a-b, T" orb ; 
C 18 c-d, T 17 0-6. 
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Restoration, 

a-b C19 c-d ; TM6 a-b ; T%-b. c-d C18 a-b ; T' 16 c-d ; T" c-d. 

Strictly speaking the restoration is entirely from TM6. TM7 may be 
translated as jdtimdn na svayam jdtahfi ^ given as No. 18a in the body. 

In Cl 9a, yu sheg ‘one having birth ^jdtimdn* is the same as 

‘jiva.^ See Rosenberg, Op, Cit., p. 244. Accordingly in TM7a, I think, 
one should read sky e, ho 'jana/ or skyes,hu *puru$a* for skye ha in both 
N and P. In the same line read skyes with N for skye before rnams in P 
as printed in Yamaguchi’s edition. In b, sesm is evidently a misprint 
for which read sems as in N. 

22 

a C sariisaracakraparivartanamaliasagare 
o 

T* kalpanaiiadipurnasya 
b C sattvah kle^asalilasampurne 
T* mahayanam ana^ritah 
saihsaramahasagarasya 
c C yadi nohyate mahayaiiena 
T* sariisaramahasagarasya 
T* mahayananavam anarucjhah 
d C niScayena kathaiii prapnuyat tatparam 
param uttirno na bhavi§yati 
T* kab param gamisyati 

Comparison, 

C a, c, T^b: C b, a ; C c, T> 6, T* e ; C d, T* d, d. 

Restoration, 

a Cb; T^a. b Ca: Tc ; T^b. c Cc ; T'b ; T^c, d Cd; 

TM ; TM. 

T^a is missing in both P and N. In T* one may read chu.yis for 
chu.bos agreeing with C b. It has already been said in the Introduction 
§5 that this karika is in fact identical with the Jnasiddhi, XI. 8, dealing 
with the Vajrayana system. 

‘ See below. Cf. sattvdh in c. In accordance with the actual reading as found 
in the xylograph this line should be translated as 

jdtir naiva svayam jdtd* 
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23 

a C buddhena vistara^o lokadharmo de^itab 
avidyapratyutpaniiam idam 
h C jneyam idam avidyapratyayotpannam 
samyag lokavidab pa^cat 
c C yadi vikalpacittam anutpadayitimi ^akyate 
e§am vikalpanam 

d C sarve sattvab kathaiii jatah 
kuta udbliavo bhavet 

Comparison. 

a T"a. b T^b. c d T^d. 

Restoration. 

a TV b. T"b. c. T^c. d. TV. 

Th€re is no T\ 

In Tb phyir (pascdt) 'after* means 'after the truth of the world is 
perfectly known.’ This is omitted in the restoration. 

The Colophon. 

C Mahayanakarikaviriisaka^astraiii maha-Nagarjiina-k|-taiii Saii- 
kalikena Bhartiyena traipitakena DanapMena parivartitam. 

T^ Mahayanavirii^akam acaryarya-Nagarjuiia-ki-taih samxiurnam. 
Kasmirakena panditeiia Anandeiia parivartakeiia bhiksuna Kirttibhuti- 
prajfiena ca parivartitam. 

T^ Mahayanavim^akam acarya-Nagar junapada-krtaiii sanipurnani . 
Bhartiyena panditena Candrakumarena bhik.suna Sakyaprabhei^a ca 
parivartitam. 


(Mss. received March, IQ30.) 



SCHOOLS AND SECTS IN JAINA LITERATURE 

By Amuuya Chandra Sen. 

PART II. 

Classification into Four Great Schools. 

The account of philosophical schools mentioned in the Jaina canonical 
literature has been dealt with exhaustively above but the most important 
part of the work yet remains unfinished, viz., their classification according 
to a method well-known in this literature. 

The heretical creeds of the time were all comprehended by Mahavira 
under four heads^®°, viz, 

1 . Kriyavada. 

2. Akriyavada. 

3. Ajnanavada. 

4. Vinayavada. 

These four great schools comprise three himdred and sixty-three 
schools^ : Kriya^’^ada consists of one hundred and eighty schools, 
Akriyavada consists of eighty-four schools, Ajnanavada consists of sixty- 
seven schools, and Vinayavada consists of thirty-two schools^®^. 

The scheme of classification in details is as follows : 

1 . Kriyavada. 

Kriya denotes the existence of jiva, etc., and those who admit the 
existence of jiva, etc., are called Kriyavadins. 

The Jains have the ‘'nine principles” of jtva soul, ajiva non-soul, 
dsrava the inflow of karmic matter into the soul, bandha the consequent 
bondage of the soul, samvara stoppage of the inflow, nirjard shedding off 


‘®®Sut. S. I.xii.l ; Sth. S. 4.4.845; Bhag. S. 30.1.824; Utt. S. 18.23; Nandi 47; and 
sat. vS. II.ii.79. 

sat. S. II.ii.79. 

Nandi 47 ; Guparatna quotes the following couplet — 

Asiisayarii kiriyS^iam akiriyavSitia hoi culasTi 1 
AnnS^ia aattatthi venaiy§nam ca battfaam 11 
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the karmic matter, pu^ya merit, apunya demerit, and mokfa emancipation. 
Let us take the first, jlva and draw a table as below : 

J/VA 

i I 

svatah parata^ 

I I II 

nitya anitya nitya anitya 

kala T^vara atman niy'ati svabhava 

Those who admit the existence of the soul (jlva) by itself (svatah), 
for all eternity (nitya), through Time (kdla) are the first school. They say 
that the soul exists in its own nature, it is eternal, and acts through Time. 
They are called Kdlavddins. Gunaratna quotes the following as stating 
their doctrine : 

na kalavyatirekena garbhabalasubhadikam 1 
yat kificij jayate loke tadasau karanarii kila 11 
kim ca kalad rte naiva miidgapaktiraplk§yate 1 
sthalyadisannidhrme^pi tatal; kaladasau mata 11 
kalabhave ca garbhadi sarvarii syad avyavasthaya 1 
parestahetusadbhavamatrad eva tadudbhavat 11 
kalah pacati bhutani kalah samharate prajah 1 
kalah supte§u jagarti kalo hi duratikramah 11 
The blossoming of trees and plants, the appearance of fruits, the change 
of seasons, the movement of stars and planets, the periods of gcstatioip 
infancy, adolescence, youth, old age, etc., could not have taken place if 
there were no Time. In the absence of Time everything would be in 
disorder, but such disorder we neither find nor desire. Cooking, for 
instance, depends not on the bringing together of fire, pan and other 
materials, but on Time. It is not at the sweet will of man that causes 
happen, but according to the order of Time and we cannot dispense with it. 

Those who say that the soul exists in itself eternally through Ihmra 
(God) are the second school called livaravadins. They regard the universe 
as made by God who is endowed with the attributes of perfection and is 
the ordainer of heaven or hell for men. 

Those who say that the soul exists by itself eternally through diman 
(Self) are the third school called Aimavadins, According to them the Self 
creates everything. 
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Those who say that the soul exists in itself eternally through niyati 
('the fixed order of thing*) are the fourth school called Niyativddins. 
According to thfem there is a principle called niyati by which all that exist 
assume their form in a prescribed manner, and not otherwise. Whatever 
comes out of something at one time always comes out of that thing in a 
regular manner, as otherwise the law of cause and effect and the law of 
uniformity of nature would not be in operation, for there would be nothing 
to determine the order of events {anyathd kdryyakdranavyavasthd 
pratiniyatarupavyavasihd ca na hhavei niydmakdbhdvdi) , 

Those who say that the soul exists by itself eternally through 
svabhdva (Nature) are the fifth school called Svahhavavadins. They hold 
that everything is caused by Nature, e.g., the clay becomes a jar and not a 
piece of cloth, a piece of cloth comes from yarn, while a jar does not do so. 
The uniform production of jars from clay shows the order of Nature. 
Guparatna quotes the following as illustrating the doctrine of 
Svahhavavadins : 

kah kantakanam prakaroti taik§nyaiii 1 

vicitrabhavam mrgapaksinam ca 11 

svabhavatah sarvaniidam pravi-ttaiii 1 

na kamacaro *sti kutali prayatnah 11 

badary ah kaptakas tiksna rjur ekaSca kuncitah 1 

phalaiii ca vartulaiii tasya vada kena vinirmitam 11 

'What causes thorns to have sharp points and birds and beasts to have 
their own wonderful ways? All this is ordained by Nature and there is 
no caprice anywhere. Of the jujube tree the thorns are sharp-pointed, 
some straight, some bent, the fruit is round — by whom are all these made ?’ 

Even the simple phenomenon of the cooking of the mndga also depends 
on Nature. The kankaduka mudga, for instance, cannot be cooked even 
after the combination of a pan, fuel and Time, for by nature it is a kind of 
cereal that is not softened by boiling. Therefore that in the presence of 
which effects follow and in the absence of which effects do not follow is to 
be regarded as the cause. 

We have thus obtained five schools under asti jlvah svatah ''niiyah/* 
Under 05 ti jlvah svatah '^antiyali*' we shall have another five schools accord- 
ingly as the non-etemity is predicated, of kdla, etc. Then under the head 
asti jlvah paratafi ^^anityah** we shall have another five schools according 
as "not of itself** is predicated of kdla, etc. The five classes of fcdlo, etc., 

20 
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are to be supplied under both nitya and aniiya varieties of svatdfp and 
paratah. The paratah schools mean that the existence of jiva is admitted 
not of itself but as it is distinguished from other objects, for it is well-known 
how things are known by contrast with other things just as shortness is 
known as that which is not long, and in the same way the soul is known by 
distinguishing it from such objects as pillars, etc. The aniiya varieties of 
paratah would give us yet another set of five schools. So we have twenty 
schools on jlva, the first of the ‘'nine principles*’ and by extending the 
same classification to each of the eight other “principles” we have altogether 
nine times twenty or one hundred and eighty schools comprised in 
Kriyavada, 

To kriyavddins have been ascribed the views that unless a sinful tliought 
is translated into action or a sinful act performed with a sinful motive the 
full karmic consequences will not follow and such acts will affect the soul 
but slightly*®^, and that misery is produced by one’s own works and not 
by the work of somebody else, viz,, fate, creator, etc.^®^ 

The meaning is that the state of mind and conduct must combine to 
constitute sin for any one of them without the other would not give rise 
to the consequences of a sinful karman, Sildnka points out that they hold 
that action alone leads to liberation even though it be unaccompanied by 
right knowledge and right faith. 

2. Akriyavada. 

The Akriydvddins deny the existence of the soul, etc., for according 
to them everything is of a momentary existence and a state comes to an end 
the moment it comes into existence, and therefore, it cannot have any 
kriyd. Without continuity of existence no kriyd is possible, the existence 
itself is the cause and effect of it. 

The Akriydvddins are of eighty-four varieties obtained in the manner 
shown below. Let us take seven of the “nine principles” leaving out 
punya and apunya. Of these seven let us take the first, jxva, and draw a 
table thus: 

JIVA 

I * ( , 

^ svata h paratah 

k&latah livaratah Stmatah niyatitah avabhivatah yadfcchatah 

Sfit. S. I.i. 2 . 26 - 28 . 

S. L»i.l}, 
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The divisions of nitya and aniiya, as in the Kriydvdda table^ are not 
necessary here as the question of eternity and non-eternity does not arise 
when the existence itself of soul, etc., is denied. Yadfcchd is put last 
because all Akriydvddins are Yadfcchdvddins. The same six divisions from 
kdla to yadfCchd are also to be considered under paratah as under svatah. 

Those who say that no soul exists in itself through Time are the first 
school. According to them the existence of objects is established from 
their signs or effects and there are no such signs or effects from which the 
existence of the soul can be established. The same argument is applied in 
denying the existence of the soul through tivara, diman, niyaii and svabhdva 
as in regard to kdla. Yadfcchd means obtainment of results without any 
determining cause. The Yadrcchdvadins see no uniformity of causal rela- 
tion in the world. Sdluka ‘the root of a particular kind of water-lily’ 
comes of a ^dluka as well as of cowdung ; fire comes of fire as w^ell as of 
arani ‘a piece of wood’ ; smoke comes of smoke as well as of a combination 
of fire and fuel ; kandati ‘a particular kind of plant with white flowers 
appearing very plentifully in the rainy season’ comes of kanda ‘bulbous root* 
as well as of seeds ; the Vata tree comes of seeds as well as of a section of 
a branch, and wheat comes of wheat-seeds as well as of bamboo-seeds. So 
there is plurality and not uniformity in causal relations and everything 
comes into existence accidentally {yadrcchdtah) as in a freak. Gunaratna 
quotes the following as illustrating the views of Akriyavadins : 

atarkitopasthitameva sarvaiii 
citram jananarii sukhaduhkhajatam 1 
kakasya talena yathabhighato 
na buddhipurvo ’sti v^thabhimaiiaU 11 

All this has come into existence by accident— the various joys and 
sorrows of men ; all this is like the striking a crow by a palm-fruit, wdiich 
is not preceded by design. It is useless to think (that the origination of 
things is preceded by design). 

Thus under ndsii jtvah '^svataiy* we have obtained six schools and 
under ndsii jtvah ^'paraiah'* we shall have a set of another six schools. 
Therefore there are obtained twelve schools under the first of seven 
“principles” and by extending the same classification to each of the other 
six “principles” we have altogether seven times twelve or eighty-four 
schools comprised in Akriyavada. 
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Another classification of Akriyavadins divides them into eight 
classes'®*, viz, 

Ekavddins who believe in one supreme soul as the first cause. 

Anekavadins who believe in one supreme principle manifesting itself 
in several principles. 

Mitavddins who gave a fixed size to the soul. 

Nirmitavddins who regard the universe as created by God. 

Sdtavadins^^^ who believe in obtaining mok§a by living a comfortable 
life. 

Samucchedavddins who believe in the constant destructibility of things. 

Nityavddins who believe in the eternity of things. 

And Na-santi-paralokavddins who do not believe in a future life or 
soul, etc. 

It will appear from the above classification that all possible non-Jaina 
creeds have been comprised under those eight classes of Aktiydvdda, the 
scope of which is certainly wider than in the previous classification into 
eighty-four classes. 

The Akriyavadins are mentioned in the texts as not admitting that 
the action of the soul is transmitted to future moments'®^, and as holding 
that nothing exists and all forecasts of the future are false'®®. 

3. Ajnanavada. 

The Ajndnavddins deny the necessity or importance of knowledge. 
According to them knowledge is not the highest thing for where theie 
is knowledge there is assertion of contradictory statements by different 
disputants resulting in dissensions which soil the mind and bring on a 
longer period of wordly bondage. But if ajndna or negation of knowledge is 
upheld it generates no pride and there is no ill-feeling towards others and 
therefore the chances of wordly bondage arc removed. The result of 
volition is kar^nan and the result of karman is bondage which is of dire 
consequences and has to be suffered from, it having been produced by 
resolute and determined volitional activity. But that karman which 
results from the activity of n'ere body and si^eech unprompted by mental 

Sth. S. 8.3.607. 

‘••See notes 90-93 and 110, 

‘•' Sut. S. I.xii.4. 

‘•‘ Sut. S. I.xii.lO. 
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action is not volitional and therefore is not productive of severe suffering 
nor does it entail dire consequences. Such imvolitional effects of karman 
are swept off easily by good activities like the easy blowing off by the wind 
of dust particles adhering to a very dry and white wall. 

The absence of volition of mind is generated by the force of ajndna 
for where there is knowledge there is volition. Therefore one desiring 
mok^a should adopt ajndna and not knowledge to lead him along the path 
of perfection. 

Supposing for argument’s sake that knowledge is necessary, how is 
one to know for certain what is knowledge? It cannot be known. All 
philosophers differ in their idea of knowledge. We cannot say which of 
them spoke the truth. The followers of Mahavira may say that he 
obtained omniscient knowledge and therefore the knowledge that proceeds 
from him is right knowledge. But how is one to know in. the absence of 
any evidence to prove it that Mahavira alone obtained omniscient knowledge 
and no one else? The story of the gods coming down from heaven to 
worship Mahavira and thus testifying to his omniscient knowledge is not 
to be trusted for there is no evidence to prove that it really so happened. 
Traditional evidence is also untrustworthy because it cannot be definitely 
known whether such tradition was set on foot by an imposter or a worthy 
man. What has not been proved cannot be believed. The phenomenon 
of the coming down of gods from heaven is shown by magicians also and 
in itself is not enough to prove the omniscience of anyone. 

Granting even, say the Ajndnavadins, that Mahavira was omniscient 
liow do we know that the Nirgrantha scriptures are really his teachings and 
not circulated by knaves? How again are we to know if Mahavira used 
the words in the scriptures in the same sense as they are taken now ? How 
do we know what his real intention was ? 

Therefore it is established that owing to its being the cause of longer 
bondage in the world and owing to want of definite certainty, knowledge 
is not the highest thing but ajndna is the highest thing. 

There are sixty-seven schools under Ajnanavada obtained in the 
following manner. Let us take the first of the nine “principles” and draw 
a table as below : 


JIVA 


sattva asattva sadasattva avSeyatva sadavSeyatva asadavacyatva sadasdavdeyatva 
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Hiere sattva means existence in its own form. Asativa means non- 
existence in other forms. Sadasattva means simultaneous existence in its 
own form and non-existence in other forms. When such existence and 
non-existence are to be expressed at one and the same time in one word 
it becomes indescribable, there being no such word and therefore it is said 
to be avdeyaiva ‘indescribableness.’ When from one point of view it is 
existent and from another it is indescribable and the two are to be simul- 
taneously expressed it is called sadavdeyaiva. When from one point of 
view it is non-existent and from another it is indescribable and the two 
aspects are to be simultaneously expressed it is called asadavdeyatva. 
When from one point of view it is existent, from another it is non-existent 
and from yet another indescribable, and aU these aspects are to be simul- 
taneously expressed it is called sadasadavdeyatva. Thus we have these 
seven schools under the first “principle” and extending the same classifica- 
tion to each of the other eight “principles” we have nine times seven, i.e,, 
sixty-three schools. These refer to the nature of the nine “principles” 
severally, but as for their origin in general four other schools arc possible, 
viz,, sattva, asattva, sadasattva, and avdeyatva — the other three forms of 
the seven possible variations are not used in this case as they are used only 
in respect of the several parts of a thing only after its origin has taken 
place which is not the case here. The last four added to the previous 
sixty-three give us sixty-seven schools under Ajndnavdda. 

The first school on jtva, for instance, says “Who knows if there is 
jiva ? No one does, because there is no evidence to prove its existence. 
What again is the use of knowing it? If it is known it will give rise to 
volition which will stand in the way of attaining to the next world 
(jndtasydbhiniveJlahetutayd pafalokapratipanthitvdt) , In the same way are 
to be described the other varieties of asattva, etc., as also their origin in 
general. 

It is obvious that although the Ajndnavddins say they have no need of 
knowledge and that it is unnecessary, they happen yet to be the employers 
of the acutest arguments. 


4. ViNAYAVADA. 

The Vinayavddins or Vainayikas do not accept signs, external rules of 
ceremony, and scriptures but uphold the supremacy of reverence as the 
cardinal virtue leading to perfection. There are thirty-two schools of 
Vinayavdda obtained in this way. Reverence may be shown to eight 
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classes of beings, viz,, god or master, ascetic, man, aged persons, inferiors, 
mother and father, and to each of these eight classes of persons reverence 
may be shown in four ways, i.e,, by body, mind, speech and gifts. There 
are thus four times eight or thirty-two schools of Vinayavdda. 

The three hundred and sixty-three philosophical schools of Jaina 
literature are thus obtained by totalling one hundred and eighty schools of 
'^Kriydvdda, eightly-four schools of Akriydvdda, sixty -seven schools of 
Ajndnavdda and thirty -two schools of Vinayavdda}^^ . The commentators 
v^ilanka, Abhayadeva and Malayagiri as well as Hemacandra accept this 
classification as a standard. 

Buddhist Classification of Contemporary Schools. 

It is of interest to compare in this connection Buddha’s classification 
given in the Brahmajdla Suita in the Dtgha N\kdya of contemporary philo- 
sophical thought into sixty-two schools, viz. 

The four schools of Eternalists or Sassatavddas. They held that the 
soul and the world are both eternal. The first three schools held this 
view as a result of their having perceived through a recollection of the 
memories of past lives that the soul and the body have always been in 
existence, and the fourth school held this view not as a result of memory 
but on logical grounds. 

The four schools of Semi-Eternalists or Ekacca-Sassatikd. The first 
school believed that Brahma w’as eternal but not individual souls, having 
come to this conclusion through partial remembrance of past states of 
existence in higher worlds. The second school believed that debauched 
souls arc not eternal but that undebauched souls are eternal. The third 
school believed exactly the same thing as the second school except that in 
the case of the former the debauchery of the gods is mental unlike the 
debauchery of the gods of the latter school which is pliysical. The fourth 
school held that the soul was eternal but not the body. 

The four schools of Extensionists or Antdnantikas, The first school 
held that the world was finite, the second that it was infinite, the third 
that it was infinite sidewise but finite upward and downward, and the fourth 
that it was neither finite nor infinite. 

The four schools of Eel-wrigglers or Amardvikkhepikas. They did 
not give categorical replies to any question but avoided them by ambiguous 

Tarkarahasvadipika, a commentary by GunaratnA on the :^addar^ana- 
satnuccaya of Hafibhadra, B. I., p. 19. 
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and equivocating replies, and diflfered only in respect of the motives for 
giving such replies. 

The two schools of Fortuitous-Originists or Adhiccasamuppannikas. 
They held that the soul and the world came into being without a cause, 
having come to this conclusion as a result of remembrance of past lives 
in the case of the first, and as a result of logical reasoning in the case of 
the second. 

The thirty-tw’o schools of Conscious-maintainers or U ddhamaghaianu 
kas. They believed that the soul after death passed into various states 
of existence, viz., conscious or unconscious, subject to decay or not subject 
to decay, neither conscious nor unconscious, and all in respect of the 
form, finitude, different modes of consciousness, and happiness of the soul. 

The seven schools of Annihilationists or Ucchedavadis. They held 
that the soul is annihilated after death and they identified the soul with 
the body, essence of the body, mind, infinite space, infinite consciousness, 
or as being bondless or being beyond ideas. 

The five schools of Nirvanists or DHihadhammanibbanavadas. They 
believed that a soul was capable of obtaining complete emancipation in 
this visible world by full enjoyment of the pleasures of the senses^ or 
by each of the four stages of dhydna. 

PART III. 

1. Religious Sects. 

Besides philosophical schools the literature of the Jainas has interesting 
information regarding various kinds of religious sects. 

A sect believed abstention from salt or garlic, onion, young camel’s 
milk, beef, and liquors as the path of perfection”*. 

A sect believed in the use of cold water for bath and ablutions as the 
path of perfection”^. 

Some ascetics believed that by tending a fire they would reach 
perfection”®. 

Hatthi-tdvasas. They used to kill an elephant with arrows and lived 
many months on its flesh. The motive was to spare the lives of other 
animals for as long as the flesh of the elephant would last. They claimed 

Cf. Satavidins supra, notes 90—08, 106. 

sat. S. 

sat. S. I.vii.l2. 

“*sat. S. Lvii.l2. 
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that they committed but one sin, the killing of the elephant, in a year or 
so which was counterbalanced by the merit earned by not killing other 
lives during this time”*. 

Bdla^tdvasas. They lived only by eating leaves that fell off naturally 
from trees”®. 

Kandappiyas, They earned a living by performing antics and making 
peoi>le laugh by making various movements with the eyebrows, mouth, 
teeth, lips, hands, feet, and ears. They made others laugh but did not 
laugh themselves”®. 

Caragas, They went about begging and carried a dhati^^'^. They 
went out to beg only after meal”®, says Hemacandra in his commentary 
on the Anuyogadvdra. 

The names of the following sects are mentioned in long lists of 
ascetical orders in several places”®. 

Kibbisiyas. They went about speaking ill of religious teachers and 
holy people. 

Tericchiyas. They dwelt in places unfrequented by cows, horses and 
other animals. 

Abhiogias, They earned a living by gaining the confidence of people 
by administering auspicious baths, exorcising evil spirits and interpreting 
dreams. The Brahvtajdla Sutia of the Buddhists also mention these as 
the ways by practising which many mendicants earned their living. 

Hotiiya^. They performed agnihotras, 

Pottiyas, They put on a special kind of clothes. 

iKottiyas, They slept on the bare ground. 

Jannais. They performed yajnas. 

Thdlais, They carried all their belongings with them. 

Humvaut^as. They carried a water vessel with them”®. 

Dantukkhaliyas. They lived on fruits and used their teeth as mortar. 

Ummajjagas. They bathed by taking only a dip. 

Sammajjagas, They bathed without dipping in water. 

Nimajjagas, They remained in water only for a short time. 


"*Bhag. S. n.9.418; Aup. 38; vSut. S. II.vi.52. 

“*Bhag. S. 1.2.25. 

*«Bhag. 1.2.25; Aup. 38. 

This is the explanation of Abhayadeva ; the word however seems to be ghatl 
a begging-bowl. 

®hag. 1.2.25; Anuyog. 20 and 26. 

* Bbag. 1.2.25 and 11.9.418; Anp. 38 and 41; Anu, 20 and 26. 

C/. Cullavagga 5.10.1. 
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Sampakkhalas. Hiey rubbed and cleansed their limbs with mud. 
Uddhakan(fuyagas, They never scratched the lower parts of the body. 
Ahokanduyagas. They never scratched the upper parts of the body. 
Ddhinakulagas, They dwelt only on the south bank of the Ganges 
Uttatakulagas, They dwelt only on the north bank of the Ganges. 
Samkhadhdmayas. They blew a conch-shell to keep people away. 
Kuladhdmayas, They blew a conch-shell on the river bank to keep 
people away while they took their meal. 

Migaltiddhakas. They killed animals. 

Jaldbhiseyakidhinagdyas. They took their meals only after a bath. 
Atnbuvdsins. They lived in water. 

Vduvdsins, They lived in airy places. 

Jalavdsins, They remained submerged in water. 

Bilavdsins, They lived in caves. 

Veldvdsins. They lived on the sea-coast. 

Rukkhamuliyas. They lived under trees. 

Ambubhakkhins, They lived by drinking w^ater only. 

Vdyabhakkhins, They lived by inhaling air only. 

Sevdlabhakkhins. They lived by eating moss. 

Muldhdras, They lived by eating roots only. 

Kanddhdras. They lived by eating bulbous roots only. 

Paitdhdras. They lived by eating leaves only. 

Pupphdhdras. They lived by eating flowers only, 

Phaldhdras. They lived by eating fruits only. 

Biydhdras. They lived by eating seeds only. 

Taydhdras. They lived by eating bark only. 

Parisadiyakanddhdras. They lived by eating rotten bulbous roots only. 
Parisadiyamuldhdras. They lived by eating rotten roots only. 
Pariscidiyapupphdhdras, They lived by eating rotten flowers only. 
Parisadiyaphaldhdras, They lived by eating rotten fruits only. 
Parisadiyapattdhdras. They lived by eating rotten leaves only. 
Vakkavdsins, They put on a dress of bark. 

Disdpokkhins. They sanctified all sides by sprinkling water and then 
collected fruits and flowers. 

Uddandagas, They went about with a raised staff. 

Goatnas. They earned a living by making a young bull, painted and 
decorated, perform tricks of foot-lifting, etc. 
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Gobbaias. Th^ followed a cow wherever it went, ate grass. 

Kukkuiyas. They earned a living by amusing people by making many 
kinds of grimaces and gestures. 

Some sects abstained from milk, curd, butter, oil, treacles, honey, 
spirits and meat. 

Dagaviiyas. They took water as the second item in the meal. 

Dagataias, They took water as the third item in the meal. 

Dagacautthas, They took water as the fourth item in the meal. 

Dagapancamas, They took water as the fifth item in the meal. 

Dagachatthas, They book water as the sixth item in the meal. 

Dagasattamas. They took water as the seventh item in the meal. 

Mohariyas. They went about saying all sorts of incoherent and absurd 
things also indulging in great garrulity in order to amuse people. 

Some sects went about dancing and singing to entertain people. 

Bahudayas, Tliey stopped one night in a village, five nights in a 
town and lived on whatever alms they got. 

Kudivvayas, They lived in houses and regarded conquering of anger, 
greed, pride and illusion as their goal. 

Cirigas, They put on rags collected from the road-side. 

Caminakhandiyas, Tlicy put on a dress of hide. 

Pandurangas. They besmeared their body with ashes. 

Bhikkhondas. They would eat nothing except what has been obtained 
as alms aJid would not take milk unless it had been milked by another. 

Hamsas, They lived in mountain caves, roads, hermitages, temples 
and gardens and entered a village only for begging alms. 

Paramahamsas, They lived on river banks, the confluence of 
streams and wore discarded clothes and rags. 

Besides these there are mentions of mendicants who worshipped 
Narayapa ; of eight Brahraanical mendicants named Kanha, Karakaneja, 
Amba<Ja, Parasara, Kanha, DIvayana Devagutta and Naraya ; of eight 
K§atriya mendicants named Silai, vSasihara, Naggai, Bhaggai, Videha, 
Rayaraya, Rayarama and Bala ; of Samkhas (Sdmkhyas) Jois (Yogins), 
Kavilas, Bhiuccas (disciples of Kapila and Bhrgu) ; of those who practised 
penances in the sun or surrounded by fire ; of ascetics who practised 
austerities with an arm uplifted^’^ ; of mendicants in Vajjabhumi who ate 
rough food and carried a staff with them^” ; of the six Disayaras named 
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Sai^a, Kalaii^a Kaiiiyara, Acchidda, Aggivesaya^a, Ajjuna and 
Gomayupiitta^*^. 

The texts mention only the names of these sects of ascetics but giv^ 
no other details. The little information which is collected here is from 
the remarks of commentators. It is apparent that the information supplied 
by the latter is not full, but nothing more is available. 

II. The Sect of Parsva. ^ 

The sect of ParSva came to be amalgamated with the Nirgranlhas. A 
discussion once took place between Goyama, the chief disciple of Mahavira 
and Udaka, a follower of Par§va, on whether a movable being is to be 
called a movable being or beings which are for the time being movable. 
Udaka went on to argue that one who took the vow of abstention from 
killing one class of animals abstained in fact from killing all classes of 
animals, for the same being who was now born in one class may be born in 
other classes as well, and beings which are outside the class now may 
come later on into the class. To this Goyama replied at length pointing 
out its incorrectness on the ground that as the vow of not killing an 
ascetic is not broken by one who kills a man who used to be an ascetic 
but is no longer so, in the same way all classes cannot be brought within 
one class’*^. 

Kalasavesiyaputta, a disciple of ParSva, questioned the knowledge of 
Nigrantha elders and finally wanted to be converted from his own doctrine 
of four vows to that of jive vows (Cdiijjdmdo dhammdo pancamcihavvaiyam 
sapadikkamanam dhammam uvasampajjiild^^^) . On another occasion 
elders belonging to the- sect of Piir^va came to Mahavira, asked him 
questions and finally were converted by him at their own instance from the 
doctrine of the four vows to that of five vows.^^® The five vows were of 
ahifitsa non-injury, anrta truthfulness, asieya non-theiving, aparigraha 
possession lessn ess, and abstention from abrahma unchastity. 

There is a very instructive discussion between Goyama, a disciple of 
Mahavira and Kesi, a follower of ParSva. Two important points which 
emerge from this discussion are first, that PilrSva omitted the vow of 
celibacy because he included it in the vow of possessionlessness. The 
absence of its specific mention however led to corruption which was set 
right by Mahavira's inclusion of celibacy as a distinct vow. Secondly, 

Bhag. tS.89B 
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ParSva allowed an upper and an under garment to his disciples while 
Mahavira recommended complete nudity, the explanation being that there 
is-really no conflict in this for ParSva's direction was with the purpose of 
giving his disciples a characteristic mark to distinguish them from others 
while Mahavira ^s nudity symbolised that knowledge, faith and right con- 
duct are the true causes of final liberation and not outward marks/^’^ 

The parents of Mahavira were lay disciples of Par^va, and Mahavira 
was therefore brought up as such and continued in it till after he renounced 
the world. A man of outstanding personality and gifts as he was he 
could not be content merely with the knowledge of the law. He wandered 
about alone and single to realise the truth for himself. We have already 
noticed his association with Gosala. His teachings bear testimony to his 
having associated with other schools. This is an important matter in the 
proper study of Mahavira *s religion but full justice cannot be done to this 
subject here as it is outside the scope of the present enquiry. It will suffice 
for our present purposes to note that Mahavira reverted ultimately to his 
former sect and effected improvements in it. 

III. Schismatic Schools among the Nirgranthas. 

Although nothing compared with the material contained in the 
Kathdvatthu of the Buddhists regarding various opinions on doctrinal 
matters among themselves the literature of the Jaina| yields some informa- 
tion on schi^s within the order of the Nirgrantka^. 

Jamali, who w^as Mahavira’s sister’s son and also married his daughter, 
was the first man to start the schism. He was a prince and reiioimced the 
world in order to be an ascetic follower of Mahavira. Once he begged 
permission of Mahavira to go out on a tour with five hundred ascetics, and 
although permission was asked three times Mahavira vouched no reply. 
JamMi took the law in his own hand, went away wandering and fell ill 
on account of having taken bad and improper food. During his illness he 
asked his companions to spread a bed of dry grass for him and when it 
was being done he enquired if the bed was ready. His companions said 
the bed was ready but going up to it he found that it had been only half- 
ready. Instantly it occured to him that ‘'a thing is done w^hen it is being 
done” as taught by I^Iahavira was false. He announced his new idea to 
Ills companions some of whom agreed with him. He thereupon declared 
himself a Kevalin. Jamali’s followers are called Bahurayas because they 
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held that the completion of an act required more than one unit of time. 
This is the first schism and it arose in Savatthi.*** 

The second schism was started by Tissagutta at Usabhapura or 
Rayagaha. His followers are called Jivapaesiyas because they identified 
the jiva with the space occupied by it. 

The thrid schism was led by Asa<Jha and had its origin in Syetavi. 
Asadha doubted if gods and saints were really so. His followers are 
called* Avvattiyas. 

The fourth schism arose in Mithila and was started by Assamitta. 
His followers are called Samuccheiyas because they held that inasmuch 
as every thing is subject to destruction after having come into existence, 
the effects of good or bad deeds are not to be enjoyed or suffered from. 

The fifth schism was started by Ganga at Ullakatira. His followers 
held that it is not true that only one feeling can be felt by the mind at one 
time and are therefore called Dokiriyas, 

The sixth schism arose in Antaranji and was started by Saduluya or 
Rohagutta. His followers are called Terdsiyas because they held that 
there is a third state of existence besides jiva and ajiva. 

The seventh schism was started by Gotthamahilla at Dasapura. His 
followers are called Abaddhiyas because according to them the jiva is not 
bound by fearmatr.'^* 

IV. Nirgrantha Criticism of other Schools. 

The Jaina literature contains some criticism specifically directed against 
the beliefs and practice^ of some of the contemporary schools. Later 
commentators have read into many of the passages in the canon criticism 
of others by implication. These might or might not have been meant in 
the texts to be criticism against the parties, the commentators take them 
to be directed against, and are therefore unnecessary to deal with. But 
the other class wherein we find in a very clear manner the criticism made 
as also the party it is directed against, is important as it shows from yet 
another point of view the stand the early Nirgranthas took in contrast with 
their contemporaries. 

The Ajiviyas have been criticised on the ground that they do not 
understand that things depend partly on fate and partly on human 
exertion.^’® 
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If everything was unalterably fixed, as the Ajiviyas believed, and if 
there was no purisakdra how was it that the gods only were gods and not 
everybody ? A god attained to that status by dint of his exertion, other- 
wise all would have been gods or none would have been such. From our 
everyday experience we find that the course of things can be altered by 
human exertion, our reason dictates exertion which none can deny. 

The Vedanta doctrine of the dtman being the substratum of all 
existence is criticised on the ground that if that were true how can the 
consequences of evil karman performed by one result in the suffering of 
the same individual The one dtman underlying all would make the 
consequences sufferable by all of the wrong deeds done by one or by 
another individual who had nothing to do with the wrong deed. Again, 
if there were one diman common to all there would be no difference in the 
lots of individuals or in their castes or station in life, and all would be 
sharing equally the perfection of the diman}^^ The inactivity of the purusa 
of the Samkhya would also be open to the same objection of not accounting 
for the variety we find in the world in the lots of men.^®^ 

The Tajjtvaiacchanravddins are criticised as offering no solution to 
such problems as whether or not an action is good, whether or not there is 
a life after death or whether perfection is attainable. 

The Buddhists are criticised as placing unreasoning faith on the 
authority of Buddha. They have permission, they say, of doing this or 
that. Any one familiar with the rules of Vinaya of the Buddhists knows 
liow frequently the necessity arose for Buddha to accord his permission to 
this act or that on the part of his disciples, and this has been criticised on 
the ground that Buddha’s permission does not justify a wrong act.^*^® 
Kriydvddins are criticised on the ground that they put all the emphasis 
on outward acts which is not correct for a sinful thought even though not 
carried out into execution is none the less sinful.^®^ 

Akriydvddins arc criticised for not believing that there is karman and 
its transmission to future moments.*^* 

Bfdhmans, Ajndnavddins and Vinayavddins are criticised in general 
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terms and the Jaina emphasis on non-injury, necessity of right thinking, 
and right knowledge come out prominently from these criticisms.^®® 

The Sunyavadins who deny the existence of all visible world and all 
future are told in answer that as astrologers, dream-interpreters and other 
kinds of diviners are sometimes able to predict future events it cannot be 
said that there is no future.^*® 

Those who believed in perfection to be attained by bath, abstention 
from some articles of food, or by tending a fire are criticised on the ground 
that if perfection was attainable by contact with water many fishes, 
tortoises etc., would easily obtain perfection. If water washed off bad 
karman it would also wash off good kartnan, and if it washed off sin many 
people who killed living beings in water would be sinless.'*® If perfec- 
tion was attainable by tending a fire many mechanics would easily obtain 
it.'*® By drinking liquor or eating meat and garlic people of course attain 
a state different from their normal state but that state is far from the state 
of perfection.'** Clothed in humour though these criticism are yet they 
reveal a strong common sense on the part of the Nirgrantha critic. 

The soil of India has always been very favourable to the growth of 
religions and philosophies and the information obtained from the literature 
of the Jainas fully bears testimony to it. It will be seen that the teachings 
of Mahavira whose disciples are yet a living body in the land of their 
birth, were an attempt on the part of the founder to provide a solution to 
the intense problems of religion and philosophy which stirred the heart of 
India in that distant age. 
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nairAtmyapariprccha 


TIBETAN AND SANSCRIT TEXTS 
By SUJITAKUMARA MuKHOPADHYAYA, 

FOREWORD. 

The original Sanskrit text of the Nairatmyapariprcchd was supposed 
to have been lost and just when in January last Mr. Sujitakumara 
Mukhopadhyaya was going to the press with his restoration in Sanskrit of 
the treatise from the Tibetan version, the Octo-Decem. number of the 
Journal Asiatique came to his hands, containing a paper (Encore 
Aivaghosa) by Prof. L^vi in which the original text of the Nairdtmya- 
paripfcchd was published (pp. 207-211). A good deal of the value of 
the restoration of the text by ^Ir. Mukhopadhyaya has been thus lost, yet it 
is being published as an illustration of the standards which can be reached 
in Tibetan studies. 

The difference between the original and the restoration is due in many 
places to the difference between the Sanskrit and the Tibetan versions ; 
end sometimes to the misunderstanding of the Tibetan translator ; for 
instance, see verse No. 21. Of course there are cases, where the restorer 
himself is responsible for wrong renderings. 

The restored text, as was originally made, is placed here, without 
any modification, side by side with the original text, so that they may 
easily be compared. 


Vidyabhavana, Santiniketan. 
February 17th, igso. 


ViDHUSEKHARA BhATTACHARYA. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The following work, the Sanskrit version of which I have here 
attempted to restore is to be found in the Kanjur, Mdo, XIV, pp. 8-11. 
Its name is Nairdimyapariprcchd, that is, questions on the non-existence 
of the soul. It belongs to the Mahayana school of Buddhism, and con- 
tains an interesting exposition of the ideas concerning the soul and reality. 

This work was translated into Tibetan by two scholars, Kamalagupta 
and Ratnabhadra (rinxhen-bzan.po,). The former was an Indian 
upddhydya and the latter a Tibetan Sanskrit translator (loAsa.ha). 

It opens abruptly with the word ^then* {de.nas) from which we infer 
that it is possibly a fragment of a larger treatise. It begins with a 
dialogue in prose between the heretics (Tirthikas) and the Mahayanists 
and ends with verses in which the views of the latter are given. From 
this one can obtain an idea of the Mahayanic notions about the soul and 
the imiverse in general. 

About the existence of the soul, the Mahayanists say : Wc cannot 
say that there is a soul, nor can we say there is no soul. If there is a soul, 
why is it not seen when we examine and analyse the body part by part ? 
Now, if there is no soul, how then are love, affection, kindness, greed, 
anger, etc., produced? 

To a Mahayanist, there is neither self nor non-self, nor soul, nor 
spirit, nor mind ; neither doer, nor knower ; neither wealth, nor son, nor 
friends ; to him there is neither birth nor destruction, nor any consequence 
of good or bad actions. 

This treatise was translated into French by M. L6on Feer in the 
Annales du Musie Guimet, 1883 Vol. 50, pp. 180-186. This translation is, 
however, not reliable at all. The first portion of the dialogue is transla- 
ted fairly correctly ; but in the rest of the work the translator has 
committed many mistakes. For example, he has translated kun, rdzob 
as le vide (the void). He thinks it is almost like the term ston,pa in 
Tibetan. But in fact, kun.rdzob, and ston.pa are two different terms 
conveying quite different meanings. The former means vydvahdrika satya 
or empirical truth, while the latter means simply ‘void’ in the Mahayanic 
sense of the term, or ‘relativity’ according to Stcherbatskey. Throughout 
the whole translation he has made the same mistake and consequently has 
interpreted the text wrongly. 
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For instance, he has translated 

kun.rdzob.chos.la. 2ugs.pa.yi 1 
sems.can.non.mons. dbaj^i.du.'gro 1 
as 

“F^tre entr6 dans la loi du monde 
devient siip6rieur k la souillure.** 

‘Beings having entered into the law of the world rise above impurity.’ 

This expression conveys neither the literal meaning nor the inner 
sense of the text. As he took loi du monde to mean le vide he had to 
translate the second line of the passage quoted above as ‘rise above 
impurity.* But can the Tibetan line in any way mean this? The only 
sense possible here is sattvah kle§ava§am gaiah : Beings are subject to 
affliction (impurity). 

In verse 8, he has translated : 

de.bas. don. dam. 6es.pa.yis 1 
kun.rdzob.bden.p’i.gnas.spo^.no 11 
as 

“Aussi celui qui ne connait pas le sens vrai 
rejette le vide, si6ge de la v6rit6.** 

‘Also he who does not know the true sense rejects the void, the seat of 
truth.’ 

I may translate it as 

tyajet tat paramarthajnah 
samvrtisatyani6rayam 1 

‘Therefore the knower of paramdrtha should reject the reliance upon 
the empirical truth.’ 

One may easily mark the great difference between these two transla- 
tions. He has translated de.bas, don. dam. ^es.pa.yis by ‘one who does not 
know the true sense.’ But where did ho get this negation? Probably he 
added it to support his translation of kun.rdzob as le vide. 

The third verse also he has translated wrongly. We quote the text 
and his translation : 

kun.rdzob. ’jig.rten.chos.rnams.la 1 
mi.mkhas.pa.dag, rtog.par. byed 1 
kun.rdzob.rtog.pa. de.yis. ni 1 
sdiig.bsnal. noms.su. moi;i.bar.’gyur 11 
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‘‘Ceux i qui les lois du monde du vide 
sont compl^tement inconnues peuvent chercher ; 
ils ont beau chercher, 

la d6ch6ance les atteint et ils savourent la douleur/* 

‘Those to whom the laws of the world of the void are completely 
unknown, may search ; but they search in vain. Decay comes to them 
and they experience sufferings.* 

This is fanciful and full of errors. I may offer here the following 
translation : 

samvrtya lokadharman hi 
kalpayantyavipa^citab 1 
samvrtya kalpanataS ca 
Socanti kle^hani^u 11 

‘Through samvfti ignorant people assume the lokadharma ; on accoimt 
of this assumption through samvrti they grieve in sufferings and loss.* 

One meets with such errors throughout the whole work. However, I 
must express my thanks to the translator for the help that I have obtained 
from his work. 

Post Script. 

Just when the paper was ready for the press, my attention was drawn 
to Prof. L6vi*s article, Encore Aivaghosa in J.A. Oct. -Dec., 1928, in 
which the original Sanskrit text of the treatise found by him in Nepal was 
published for the first time. The work has two Chinese versions. The 
authors of these versions are Je tch*eng and Fa t*ien. The former attributes 
the original work to A5vagho§a. 

It is named differently in these versions. Je tch’eng, whose translation 
corresponds to that in Tibetan, calls it Ni k'ien tse wen wou ngo yi king, 
t.e. “The sutra of the Nirgranthaputra who questions the meanings of 
Impersonality.** 

The text of Fa t*ien begins as a regular sutra thus : ‘'One day when the 
Buddha was in a big assembly, one of the heretics being doubtful and 
ignorant in the practices of the Mahayana came to him. Bowing his head 
and joining his hands to pay homage he enquired of the meanings of 
Impersonality.** 

But the text of Je tch*eng begins abruptly. “At that time the sons 
of the Nirgrantha with heretic views having doubts and uncertainty desired 
to get an explanation from the follower of the Mahayana. They bowed 
their heads, joined their hands and wanted to know the meanings of 
Impersonality*** 
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TIBETAN TEXT. 

[N.B. In the Tibetan words n is for the sound of ng in sing. 

X implies the Xylograph of the Narthang edition in the Visva-bharati 
library. ] 

rgya.gar.skad.du 1 a.rya.nai.ra.tmya.pa.ri.py.ccha. na.ma. 
ma.ha.ya.na.su. tra 11 . 

bod.skad.du 1 ’phags.pa.bdag.med.pa.dris.pa. 

2es.bya.ba. theg.pa.chen.po’i.mdo 11 


saps.rgyas. dap byan.chub.sems.dp’a. thams.cad.la. phyag.'tshal.lo 11 

1 . de.nas. dmigs.p’i.lta.ba.can. rnam.par.rtog.pa.dan.bcas.Sin. 

mam. par.dpyod.pa.dap.bcas.p*i. mu.stegs.pa. de.dag.rnams. theg.pa.chen. 
po’i. nap. du. sop.ste. 1 2e.sa.dap.bcas.§ip thal.mo. sbyar.nas. bdag.med.- 
pa4. dri.ba.dag. yops.su. dris.pa. 1 rigs.kyi.bu. thams.cad.mkhyen.pas. ni. 
lus.la. bdag. med.do. 2es.gsups.la 11 gal.te. lus.la. yap.dag.par.bdag. med. 
na. ji.ltar. na. de.las. brtse.ba. dap. dgod.pa. dap. pu.ba. dap. rol.ba. 
dap. khro.ba. dap. pa.rg>^al. dap. phrag.dog. dap. phra.ma.la.sogs.pa. 

kun. tu.'byup.bar.’gyur. 11 ci. lus.la. yan.dag.par.ni.^ bdag. yod. dam. 
med.pa.yin. 1 bdag.cag.gi. the.tshom. de.dag. khyod.kyis. bsal.b*i. 
rigs.so, 11 

2. theg.pa.chen. po. pa. mams.kyis. smras.pa. 1 grogs.po.dag. lus.la. 
ni. bdag.yap.dag.par. yod.do. 2es. ’am. med.do. zes. gnis.kar. yap. ’dir. 
brjod.par. mi.bya.ste 1 yap.dag.par.bdag.* yod. do. 2es. brjod.pa. na. 
med.do. 2es. brjod.pa. ni. log.par. smra.b’o 11 gal.te. yod. na. ji.ltar. na 
de. skra. dap. sen.mo dap. pags.pa. dap. mgo.bo. dap. s&. dap. rus.pa. 
dap. rkap. dap. tshil. dap. rgyus.pa, dap. mchin.pa. dap. rgyu.ma. dap. 
mid.pa. dap. lag.pa. dap. rkap.pa. dap yan.lag. dap. hin.lag la.sogs.pa 
lus. thams. cad.kyi. phyi. dap. nap.du. bcas.pa.la. rnam.par.brtags.na. 
bdag.yap.dag.par. mi. snap.poll 

3. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa. 1 Ih’i.mig.dap.ldan.pa ’g’a. 
Fig gis, mthop.gis. bdag.cag.rnams. ni. S’i.mig.can.yin.pas. bdag.yap.dag.- 
par. ji.ltar. mthop 11 

* X na, 

• X omits it. 
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4. theg.pa,chen.po.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 Iha'i.mig.dap.ldan.pa.- 
rnams.kyis. kyaj|;L mi. mthop.ste 1 gap.la. kha.dog. med. pa. da^i. gzugs. 
med.pa. da^. dbyibs. med.pa. de. ji.ltar. mtho^. bar. 'gyur 11 

5. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa. ci. med.pa. yin.nam 1 

6. theg.pa.chen.po.pa.niams.kyis smras.pa 1 med.do, ies. brjod.pa. 
na. yod.do 2es. brjod.-pa. ni. log.par. smras. pa’o. 11 gal. te. med. 
na. ji.ltar. *di. m^ion.sum.du. yod.par. brtse.ba. dap. dgod.pa. dap. pu.ba. 
dap. rol.ba. dap khro.ba. dap. pa.rgyal. dap. phrag.dog. dap. phra.ma. 
la.sogs.pa. kiin.tii. *byup.bar. 'gyur. 11 de.bas.na. med.do. ies.par. yap. 
mi. rup.ste. 1 yod.dam. med. ces. yap. Mi. Itar. brjod.par. mi. bya. ste. 1 
nes.pa. Mi. yod.pas. ni. yod. p’o. Xes. 'am. med. pM. 2es. brjod.par. mi. 
byM 11 

7. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras. pa 1 M.na. Mir. gap.^ig. dmigs.- 
par. 'gyur 11 

8. theg.pa. chen.po.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 dmigs.par.gyiir.ba. ni. 
ci.*ap. med.do 11 

9. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 ci. iiam.mkhM. Itar. stop. pa. 
nid. yin.nam 11 

10. theg.pa.chcn.po.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 grogs.po.dag. de.bJiii. 
de. nam.mkh’a. Itar. ston.pa. nid. yin.no 11 

11. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 gal.te. de.ltar. yin. na. 
brtse.ba. dan. dgod.pa. dap. pu.ba. dap. rol.ba. dap. khro.ba. dap. 
pa.rgyal. dan. phrag.dog, dan. phra.ma. la.sogs.pa. ji.ltar. blta.bar. bgyi 11 

12. theg.pa. chen.po.pa.rnams.kyis., smras.pa 1 sgyii.ma. dap. 
rmi.lam. dan. mig.’plirul. dap. Mra.ba.yin.no 11 

13. mu.stegs.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 sgyu.ma. ni. ji.lta.bu, lags, 
rmi.lam. dap. mig.'phrul. ni. ji.lta.bu. lags 11 

14. theg.pa. chen.po.pa.rnams.kyis. smras.pa 1 sgyu.ma. ni. inlshon.- 
pa.tsam.mo. rmi.lam. ni. so.sor.snap.ba.tsam.ste. gzup.bar. bya.ba. 
ma.yin. Xin. rap.b2in.gyis.stop.pa. yod. pa.ma.yin.pa’i.po.bo iiid.do 11 
mig.’phrul. ni. btsos.ma.tsam.du. dgos.po. 1 grogs.po.dag. de. de. b2in.du 1 
dpos.po. ji.sned.pa. thams.cad. ni. sgyu.ma. dap. rmi.lam. dap. mig.’phriil. 
dap. Mra.bar. 5es.par.byM 11 

15. g2an.yap. kun.rdzob. dap. don.dam.pa.dag. bstan.par.bya.ste 1 
de.la. kun.rdzob. ces.bya.ba. ni. gap.la.® Mi. ni. bdag.go. Mi. ni. gian.no. 
2es. bya.ba. dap. srog. dap. skyes.bu. dap. gap.zag. dan. byed.pa.po. 


•X omita it 
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da3|;i. tshor.ba.po. da^. nor. da?, bu. dap. chup.ma. dap. mdz^a. b5es. dap. 
fie.du. la.sogs.par. rtog.pa. de. ni. kun.rdzob. ces.by^o 1 gan.la. bdag 
med.pa. dap. g2an. med.pa. dap. srog. med.pa. dap. skyes.bu. med.pa 
dap. gap.zag. med.pa. dap. byed.pa.po. med.pa. dap. tshor.ba.po. med. 
pa. dap. nor. med.pa. dap. bu.med. pa. dap. chup.ma. med.pa. dap. 
md’a.Mes. med.pa. dap. fie.du. la. sogs.pa. med.pa. de. ni. don. dam. pa. 
2es.by*o 11 gap.la. rap.biin.gyis. dpos.po. thams.cad.du. yops.su.brtags. 
2ip. dge.ba. dap. mi.dge.b’i. ’bras. bu. dap. skye.ba. dap. 'gag.pa. ni kun. 
rdzob.bo. dge.ba. dap. mi. dge.b’i. ’bras.bu.med.pa. dap. skye.ba.med.pa. 
dap. ’gag.pa. med.pa. de.b2in.nid.kyi.po.bo. nid. de.la. ni. kun.nas.non. 
mops.pa. rnam.par.byap.ba. med.de. de. ni. dbu.m’i. chos.rnams. kyi. 
sgrub.pa. Ihur.len.p’o 11 de.la ’di.sked. ces. bya.ste 1 

16. kun.rdzob. dap. ni. don. dam. stc 1 
dbye.ba. gfiis.su. yap.dag.bSad 1 
kun.rdzob. ’jig.rten.pa.yf. chos 1 
don.dam. ’jig.rten. ’das.pa. ’yo. 11 

17. kun.rdzob.chos.la. 2ugs.pa. ’yi 1 
sems.can. fion.mops. dbap.dii. ’gro 1 
don.dam. yops.su.ma.Ses.pas 1 
’khor.bar, yim.rin. ’khor.bar. ’gyur 11 

18. kun.rdzob. ’jig.rtcn.chos.rnams.la 1 
mi.inkhas.pa.dag. rtog.par.byed 1 
kun.rdzob. rtog.pa. de.yis ni 1 

sdug. bspal. fiams.su. rayop.bar. ’gyur 11 

19. ji. Itar. so.so’i. skyc. ba. yi 1 
byis. pas. grol. lam. mi. Ses.pas 1 
mi.zad.pa yi, sdug.bspal. dag 1 
map.po. rjes.su. mop. bar. ’gyur 11 

20. gap.du. srid.pa. ’gag. ’gyur. b’i 1 
don.dam. dag. ni. mi. Ses.pas 1 
skye.ba. dap. ni. ’gag. ’g 3 air. 2ip 1 
skye.bo.^ ’gro. dap. ’op. bar. ’gyur 11 


* X. Skye, med. 
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21. *jig.Tten, chos.la. gnas.pa. yi 1 
blun.po. 'khor.lo b2in.du. 'khor 1 
sdug.bs^al. gnas. bcas. 'khor.ba. ’dir 1 
ya^. daigi. yan.du, ’khor.bar. ’gyur 11 

22. ji.ltar. fii.ma. zla.ba. dag 1 

slar.ya^. ’gro.bar.byed 1 

de.b^in. srid.par. 'pho.ba. ni* 1 
slar.yafi. ’on.Ziri. ’go. bar. 'gyur 11 

23. ’khor.ba. thams.cad. mi.rtag.siQ 1 
mi.brtan. skad.cig.’jig.pa. nid 1 
de.das. don.dam.ses.pa.yis 1 
kun.rdzob.bden.p’i.gnas. spon.no 11 

24. mtho.ris.gnas.nas. Iha.rnams. dai^ 1 
dri.za. lha.mi.rnams. kyap. ni 1 
kun.Ia ’pho.bo.yod.gyur.pa 1 

kun. kya^i. kun.rdzob. ’bras.bu. yin 11 

25. grub, daigi. rigs ’dzin. gnod.sbyin. da^ 1 
dri.za. daiji. ni. Ito.’phye.rnams 1 
slar.yai;!, dmyal.bar. ’gro.’gyur.ba 1 
kun.kya^i. kun. rdzob. ’bras.bu. yin 11 

26. ga^i.zig. brtson.dag. Iha.rnams. dan 1 
yon.tan., byui^.gnas.la. gnas.gari 1 
mtho.ris.la* *pho. Itui^^.gyur.pa 1 
thams.cad. kun.rdzob. ’bras.bu.yin 11 

27. brgya.byin. ’khor.los.sgyur. nid. de 1 
gap.gis. dam. p’i. gnas. thob.nas 1 
slar.yap. byol.son. skyes.nas. ’jug 1 
thams. cad. kun.rdzob. ’bras. bu. yin 11 

28. de.bas. intho.ris. lha.rnams.kyi 1 
bden.pa. bza^.po. kun.spo^.la 1 
bya^.chub.sems. ni. ’od.gsal.bal 
nal.’byor.pas. ni. rtag.tu. bsgom 11 


•X. na. 


X. las. 
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29. d^os.po.med.ci^. dmigs.su.med 1 
thams.cad.stoigi.pa. gnas.med.pa 1 
spros.pa.rnams.Ias. ya^dag.’das 1 
byaij.chub.sems.pM/ mtshan. nid. yin 11 

30. sra.ba.ma.yin. ’jam.pa.min 1 
dro.ba.ma.yin. gra^.ba.min I 
de. ni. reg.min. bzuia.bya.min 1 
byap.chub.sems.kyi. mtshan. nid yin 11 

31. riu.po. ma. yin. thuu.ba.min 1 
zlum.po. ma. yin. gru.gsum. min 1 
phra.ba. ma.yin. sbom.p’a^i min 1 
byau.chub.sems. kyi. mtshan. nid. yin 11 

32. sgom.pa.rnams.las. rnam.’das. ^iij 1 
mu.stegs.rnams.kyi. spyod.yul.min 1 
5es.rab.pha.rol.phyin.sbyor.ba 1 
byan.chub.sems.kyi. mtshan. nid. yin 11 

33. dpe.med. bsgom.du.med.pa. dap 1 
mthop.min. gnas.kyi.mchog.gyur.pa 1 
rap. biin. gyis. ni. rnam.dag.pa 1 
byap.chub.sems.kyi. mtshan. nid. yin 11 

34. thams.cad. dbu.ba. Ita.bu. ste 1 
chu.bur. Ita.biir. snin.po.med 1 
rtag.pa. ma.yin. bdag.med. te 1 
sgyu.ma. mig.rgyu.dag. dap. mtshunsll 

35. gop.bu. biin.du. bsdus.gyur.pa 1 
spros.pa.rnains.kyis. yops.su. gap 1 
*dod.chags. ie.sdap. la.sogs. Itar 1 
de. ni. sku.nitshups. ’b’a.iig. yin 11 

36. ji.ltar. nap.na. thig.le. ni I 
skad.cig. de.la. mi.mthop. ste 1 
5es.rab.pha.rol.phyin. mthop.na 1 
de.biin. bio. ni. Mus.ma.byas U 


^X. dpH. 
23 
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37 . rtag.tu. dgod. si^i. rtse.ba.da9 1 
smra. 219. £:lu. da9. rol.mo. da9 1 
g^i. la.sogs.p’i. bde.ba.rnams 1 
de.dag. thams.cad. rmi.lam. mtshufisll 

38. lus.can.kiin.gyis. ‘dus.byas.pa 1 

*di. kun. rmi.lam. dap. mtshups. la 1 
rmi.lam. sems.kyi*. kun.rtog. ste 1 
sems. kyap. nam.mkh’a. Ita.bu. yin 11 

39. ^es.rab.pha.rol.phyin.p’i.tshul 1 
gap.i^ig. 'di. ni. rtag. sgom. pa 1 
dpos.po. kun. las. rnam.grol.nas 1 
go.’phap. mchog. ni. thob.par.*gyur* 11 

40. bla.na.med.p’i. byap.chub. gap 1 
saps.rgyas. kun.gyis rnam.bsgoms.pa 1 
bsgoms.dap.bcas.pas. Mzin. na. ni 1 
theg.chen.’bras.bu. ’thob.par.’gyur 11 

'phags.pa.bdag.med.pa.dris.pa. 2cs.bya.ba. thcg.pa.chcn.po4 mdo. 
rdzogs.so 11 

mkhan.po. ka.ma.la.gup.ta. dap. 2us.chen.gyi. lo.tsa. 
ba. dge.slop. rin.chen. bzap.pos. bsgyur.cip. 2us. te. 
gtan.la.phab.bo 11 


• X. kyis. 

• X adds here in the beginning: of the verse a snperdnous line — gap.Xig.tshul.’di. 
rtag.bsgom.pa. This is quite similier to the second line. Probably it was in the 
margin, and the scribe added it to the text. 




RESTORED TEXT 




* »w: I • 


1 1 ^ 7 T "^rrai^srefeaRT: ^rfisTR- 

»i«RTirair inp Sw uRwfi^i ; ^ i 

nTj^ fh I »i «; 7 n^r ^ ?rfv ?!^r 

«3?iT?irT 5Ti% ^ ^sraiflrt f 5i^ i qi<< i i ^a»[ h 

^ I i?i?TOTf5i^ I *in% ^urwi'fh «n% ^- 

Mq«<M r ^ "g ^ «m>wm I ^trf^ i ?nqf^ 





nsnn^^ jrfwfw irttw?n«fq «nwn i^an ii 

^ I I «*«7r iw %«iNrt«M^^«ii. w* ^ 

^ »J?ITWlT*f tn®w. u 

« I nwnnf’rarr; i f^**r^T5^sfi ^ ^*af^ i iro ^ ^rirt *t ^ 

5 | ^ ^ 11 

H, I ^ 4 ^: I ^ f¥ «nf^ ti 

< I I i 

*nf^ RHWJTt 

I ?ii! ^ i iww% ^ ^ 

^WsqH I ^ ^ *1 *IWS*ni II* 

'S I I II 

^ I I 5lw fawq i w i^ < i ii 

£. 1 I *15 fflWTwnw^Fi^^ II 


[iV.B. — ^The asterisks in the Restored Text mark the differences between 
the Tibetan and the original Sanskrit versions.] 
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?•! 
?? I 
II 

t^l 

I 


4T fRr i f ^q» i; I i n 


?nrraTr«rarr. I irrai^^j^ira^ii 

I ^ ii 


t» I wfwrf^: I irrai i w. vfwmmv- 

imnir: i n q^n i «Mq 1ai ^ » ; i 

. ^ .*ii<ii<a«" iiw < qi; ii 


til irfq ^ i fn ^sfn: i «i^- 

^ff^Rifwi H^Pihf »r ird «f ^ >i 3^ *r 31 ^ «! 

qq* # q 3^ «r fira* q ^ q ^ ^ qrwiq^ qm n 


^ qnnt*f q% q^wiTi^3 inmpnrei3"n^, 
wnwqrqiw^s3»qi^sfqit>m nimrqqt, ^ ^ 3^ 


XA I q* 5 fq: qi«^iqq 

fWTqq?I 3 ^ I 

qT*ITi«q^rfqrar: H X ll 

w. 3 iwi qn: 1 

^ 

WWIWHTitfRl- 

M qrofq B ^ II 

x^ I q’aran fr 

qrqw qqfqq fq q : 1 
*q*0qn* qwmmq 

♦iftqfifT iiNmfqf i* ^ 11 
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5WT I 

<1* — - 

^TOIT^Sfig^URT • 

n%m\^ f^ II* 8 II 
I 

8nft ftCW 

^ST ^9Tf?I ?nf?I ^ II K II 

fiF 

^TRTi?? 5®!: H^f: « 4 ii 

i w 

H^wraifit inOf ^ I 

# 'O M 

I •^wr:* ^i^sf^: 

nS 

c*i5iTi » Mi w^; 

^’s^«ifwfTH « c II 

^8 I ^ 

9|3in| •^liWT* ^ I 

w ^‘hwutht; 

n £. Ii 

W8lw: I 

i|^i^ 5R7^ ^3p: 

t* II 
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I t 

«reT: 

qrar^ii ?? n 

\'s> I 

HUH h: I 

5h: 

fj U II 

RC I ?THmi HTH ^HHRf 

•fHHTH ^l5Tro»l* I 

vnm< 

f«f<H‘ «rraf5?i * M ?? H 

f^TOHnn* 

H tv II 

. c. 

^HIV ’HHHrSHTST 

H U M 

H ♦yff* H I 

HtfHfHHTO B u tt 

I HlfHmnw* WHHW- 



B ^'a B 
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I 

*11^ I* 

iraninqt^ • 

n 

Vi I ^ 

iraiT I 



iitrl' : I 

fffTTfW^R^ • « ^* H 

I •w nwr’nt ^ 

i! fagt i 

irenriTfwn^ 

•w • 1 

^'Q I ^ 

JTlfrtlWW^ ff?T: I 

f[l{ 7n!|^^nref«rwi « 515^ » 

I ir‘«r?f ^- 

wii t% 


183 


‘ The reading in the Tibetan text u entirely different and we could not get a 
better aenae out of it. It ia apparent that the TibeUn tranaUtor took abhyantaro for 
ahhrdntara> 
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%5hrHTO?T w I 

8» I ^ 

’rfhiT wTSRn^- 

II iWTOii ii 



ORIGINAL TEXT 



\ \ ^ ^if^^iwT: »i'?T5[Tf*rar- 

’w i »rowraf 

ifft I wimn ^ 

2if«rT?t 

TjTinif I I »r6t 

xwinin f¥ m 5iTf^ n 

^ I RTi: i wra^: ti^?nwn 1 ^ f% 

5Wtfn ww I n^mwgPBiTn^ «rti^ ftream^siiM: 1 

n 

^ I nTf : 1 *1 tnwnaii ^na’ *i 

tnGBTO: I aif^lf^^ 

8 I wmf^iafT: TiTif: 1 *r irnsi! u*?rf5fr 1 ^ 

an5t *f ^if 9T ^ a 

K I RTf : i f¥ snf^ « 

A I ^raifsigar: wr^: 1 ’Ti^tgr’^in^ wral fii«aiiremr: 1 ?ir^ 
’nOss ?Ti\ ^ wR^^apqi^: wafsfT 1 

^ «n^tfh aw* ^ qi^ I ^ II 

'9 I ^fiiwT: ifTf : 1 qf? sjjwgw qr qr^tfq qr 

qi^fwqwtwwrt wqTj u 

^ I qr«iqifqaii:in^: 1 q inq?: fwf^^aw q q qqfq « 

«. 1 ^ifihrr: nrf: 1 far mwqiwmfqq » 

I® I qqiqrfqwr: UT^: 1 qqSt?«^«Tqi qq^qi^^qnurqtxqfkq a 
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H 1 uii: I ^ 

I *< ^ i<nfiiqn i in^: i n 

^ » 

I iTfraifw. inr I wm irfww- 

wnr’ ^sr: r^E^rra: wftwn^: i w^'. w 

irrarersr ?E?a*if: i h*i^ iV ^ » 

n I ^^5^f fr’ffir: ^xm^ h '«l^mTa^ 

^K nt ^w. ^ikw, i «R3«nir^?nf?^9!T 

?ir m ifiORhi I ?nr stput *1 «! «! »r ^ 

?ifT^: *f *T ^ w ?rsf»rr nOnif^wkni n 

XA I «‘9f?T: 

^ ^ H'lniiTfimV I 

w. 

'tiTflT^’sr ^Wftrrc: n ^ ii 

?'S I 

w^PTOTspiT; I 

i3Wf% 

iR:*iT5w^i»i«»n: ii « 

X^ I w: 

[ ?t ^wjwwrfwm: i 

M ^ I 

?c. I ^%jiT^ 91 m a fa 

'^Hi amr: wpwr: i 

^niir* n b * 
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Ml 

I tlMlrff ^ ^fa?T 

?iar fawiupi t a, i‘ 

w^nfN 

H*!: I 

I Tm 

iraw-^fii I 

fm\ 

H^Trarfm mfm ^ ^ » ® 

’ron^niT 

's * 

^8 1 wmM g ^ ^ 

*i»^* » 

^a. I fiaiT fTOW 

f^ifsrow 1 

?r?t w *15 ^ « «- » 

^'Si iraRt^^’ilct 

^’UM ^hw* I 

a V R 

* The first two lines of this ^loka, 6, form the first two lines of the iloka 6 in 
^e Tib. text; while the last two lines are found as the first two lines of the iloka 5, 
m the Tib. text. 

* The last four lines of this 61oko form tlie ^loka 7 in the Tib. text. 
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I mmj 

I f5!?ra«r* 

^r^npir* f^TWRni i 

n ii 

5T s!t?Ri»T^ I 

SI SI ^ 

« u n 

Sf STTf^I ^ 

SI fxrnsr ^ fs^ni^Rj i 
SI Wlfsnfii^^ 

^19^ it ?8 II 

SI lisi snfH suf* ^ 51 ^ ^tsraisi 

^ fsiTT9JT^ HUH* 

f^roro’ fsif^w^rsi 

wf sftf>if%w y (< II 

I HrasiTOilfHifnsif 

’^fil^nsiTOsft^TH I 
utntnriwp^it 

mmx[ H ?'S II 
^resf msw^^i 

irar^m9T?FRf 

#tftfr^fTR9 9W9m n (c II 


* dlokas 15 and 16 are wanting in the Tibetan text. 
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^8 1 ^ 

f5!:«lV 31 I 

11 %£. u 

^cr>re«n^‘5w‘ 

^nPRun g n 11 

r^ _ _ 

II 

^'Q I f^‘ 

3|Sr* ?TOT qTO* 

W* « ^5^11 

I WqT^Wt^i^* W' 

ffsr* [^] 

f^Tf II 

^4. 1 ?r vr ' t^’ 

inrTtTKftrm^^m^ 1 
« Wm<ir»nfw: 

\j 

initf?! TO* TO^u 11 

8<» I ^IT^TT 

Wfi: n^ftifam I 

wra«rt 

fifafrif fjiw^ H ^8, II 
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^ TS«T w vrmt ^nrwpmw- 

II ^<i«nwPi^^^i ’wriHT * 

* Not in the Tibetan text. 

Note, — Mss. received February, igso. Editor, V.^B.Q. 



VISVA-BHARATI BULLETIN 

I. ON THE STRUCTURE OF MUNOA WORDS. 

By G. ScHANZUN, Bolpur, Bengal. 

II 

There are many Munda words which must have had a common 
history with the words of the related groups, the Mon-Khmer, the 
Malaya and others. Whether it will be possible to formulate a system 
of laws showing on what general lines the diversif3ring influences created 
many languages out of one original common linguistic substratum re- 
mains to be seen. The processes of change, of modifleation, or deteriora- 
tion of the original stems or bases have apparently been very irregular. 

While it must be admitted that any closely related group of 
languages has certain inherent tendencies, certain innate characteristics 
which will make their appearance again and again, long after the origi- 
nal group of speakers have broken up into linguistic groups living far 
apart from one other, it should also be said that in most of such 
instances the modifying influences of new habitats, new modes of exis- 
tence and of neighbouring languages are very many, and are bound to 
be of the deepest and most far reaching importance in the life history 
of language. 

These changed conditions and surroundings reflect themselves in the 
linguistic development of any spoken language. Naturally, a people 
living near the sea coast will develop vocabularies different in many 
ways from those living between the mountain ranges, forest-dwelling 
hunters different from the nomads or the cultivators of the plains. 

For instance, if it could be proven that the Mundas have in 
common, with Mon-Khmers, Malays and other related races of Further 
India and the Indian Archipelago, words for cocoanut, rice, banana, the 
names of certain fishes, terms for fishing, and boating implements, rud- 
ders etc., valuable inferences might be drawn as to the once common 
habitat of all these races on the coast of tropical seas. So far, however, 
the results of the investigation of the Austric languages tending in that 
direction are not exactly convincing. 

The results of the labours of a few French scholars, Sylvain I.evi, 
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Jean Przyluski, and Jules Bloch have been made available in India just 
now by the translation of some of their work. The translator is 
P. C. Bagchi, M.A. and the book has been published by the University 
of Calcutta, 1929, Pre-Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in India. On some 
words of typically tropical or semi-tropical things, as the words for 
cotton, plantain and betel, fairly satisfactory conclusions have been arrived 
at, while the words for cocoanut and rice, which are of equal interest and 
importance have not been sufficiently dealt with. 

If the Santali words for rice, horo and huru, could be satisfactorily 
connected with the seemingly equivalent Mon and Khmer words, the 
equation thus established would go a long way towards proving that 
whatever the actual relation or contacts between the two groups of races 
may have been, the fact that they have common terms for tropical pro- 
ducts would indicate where that meeting or contacts took place or what 
their original relationships were. 

Will it be possible approximately to indicate w^hat part of the 
various vocabularies of the group are really Austric, ix,, common to all? 
Until we know far more of the structure of Austric words than w^e know 
now, the existence of such a nucleus of Austric words will be difficult 
to prove. But to come down to less specific words than these, to the 
terms for such homely things as oil, flower, tree, tortoise, grass and jute, 
we have the following : 


1. 

Santali : 

sunum 

oil 


Kurku ; 

siinum 



Central Sakai 

senam 

oil 

2. 

Mon : 

tanom, 

a plant, tree, 


Mundari : 

tonang, 

a forest 


Uraon : 

torang. 

9> f 1 

All 

end. 

these cases have 

in common 

the full words with a 

3. 

Central Sakai: 

kuro 

tortoise 


Malay : 

koer-koera 

• 1 


Khasi: 

dykar 


Santali : 

Compare with this: — 

horo 



Mon : 

kroptu 

covca 


Sakai : 

jerkop 

99 


Santali : 

harup 

99 
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Mon: 

pakao and kao, 

flowc 

Stiang : 

kao, 

*1 

Khmer : 

phka, 

f > 

Sakai: 

pon, 


Santali : 

baha 

*> 


In these two cases we have a fading out of k into h, and of p into 
b, which present no great difficulties in equating the words. 

The remaining pair of words in this list were added tentatively for 
the words grass and jute. 


Mon : 

kamot 

grass 

Khasi : 

kymbat 

,, (Schmidt, Grundzuege 



der Khasi Sprache, 



p. 697). 

Santali ; 

backom 

1 1 


Backom is the Santali word for the babui grass, used for making 
ropes. There is an up-country form bad or bat for the same grass. 

Backom might well be related to kymbat. The change from t to c 
and the infix of k between the stem and the ending om will not present 
great difficulties. 

And finally: — 

Khasi : kymbat, flax, does at least remind one of the Bengali word 
pat for jute, and the Santali word, bat son for the Indian hemp. 

We ought also look at the curious Santali word merhet, which 
seems to have no congence among the Indo-Chinese group of Austric 
languages except perhaps the Mon words mre, a knife or cleaver, and a 
Wa word, rant, iron. There is however the word mari, for iron, in one 
of the Naga dialects, and Larsen as early as 1847 noted the Singoho 
word mpri for iron. 

The Khasi has rar for iron, and of the Dravidian languages there 
is ifumbu for iron, in Tamil, and, much closer, irunu, iron, in Telugn. 

It remains to be seen how much such Dravidian traces will help in 
elucidating the Munda or Austric problems. 


Mss. received January, 
25 



II. THE EQUIPMENT OF AN IRANIST.^ 

I, J. S. TaRAPOREWALA, B.A., PH.D. 

The Heart. So far we have been considering merely the intellectual 
aspect of an Iranist. The aim was ‘to know something about everything* 
in order to know everything about one subject. I hope 1 have made 
quite clear my view that an Iranist must have a wide intellectual outlook, 
and must try to keep abreast of modem research in every direction. 

But for Zoroastrians this is not enough. Non-Zoroastrians may be 
satisfied with th?s much ; most of the great Western Iranists, our revered 
Gurus, have been content with a purely intellectual interpretation of our 
culture. But a Zoroastrian must go further. He must not only interpret, 
but also live the life of the religion he has inherited from his forefathers. 
It is only by his life that he can give full significance to his theories. 
Otherwise the interpretations are in danger of remaining partial and full 
of mental reservations. It is easy to argue that certain precepts were 
very good for primitive society but are of no use to-day. But such an 
attitude leaves us cold. I would much rather have the fervour of the 
so aimlessly. Verily to-day we 

and barren researches of the finest scholars without the faith that 
enlivens all. 

Intellect introduces a feeling of superiority, which separates and 
divides, while a fervent heart unites. We Parsis have been too indivi- 
dualistic of late and have forgotten to work together for a common ideal. 
It is this absence of an ideal in life that has caused our people to floiuuler 
so ahnlessly. Verily to-day we 

“eagerly frequent 

Doctor and saint and hear great argument, 

About it and about that, but everaiore 
Come-out by the same door as in we went**. 

However glorious, however inspiring the ideal of a different religion 
may be, it cannot have the same appeal as our own. But unfortunately, 
we Parsis lack to-day the inspiration of our own past, of the message of 
our own prophet. If we could but realize that our own race had one 
day such inspiring ideals as raised them to the first rank amongst the 


•Extracts from a lecture to Farsi Students. Continued from previoua 
Editor, V.-8. Q. 
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people of olden days, how different vvoidd be onr outlook on life and on 
the problems that face us? 

For this both intellect and feeling are necessary. The chief difference 
between the “intellectual” and the “emotional” approach to a religion 
lies in their respective points of view. The intellectval approach is 
definitely historical. In studying the life and works of a great religious 
prophet the emphasis is placed on the date, on the culti:ral background 
and the historical significance of his teachings. His greatness is admitted 
but such greatness is believed to be relative (and not absolute), h.aving 
particular reference to a particular epoch. The other view, which I hold 
myself, is that a Great Teacher of humanity is great and has significance 
not merely for his own time but for all time. 

I think it is a great mistake to look upon the Prophets as men only 
a little in advance of the average humanity of their time. The wisdom 
of their teachings have a permanent value, and can only be appreciated 
by humility, by search, by devotion. Zoroaster Himself asking wisdom 
from Ahura Ma/da begins with the words “I beseech with hands uplifted 
in humility”. This should be our attitude towards the Prophet, 

The first requisite, then, for understanding the true inwardness of the 
message of Zoroaster ih “humility”, the realization of the greatness of 
His Wisdom and of His Divine Inspiration. Then comes the “Search”, 
by deep and continuous meditation, with the help of all our intellectual 
equipment. The third thing necessary is “devotion”, a patient following 
of the appointed path. It is only in this way that we can begin to appre- 
ciate the inwardness of the Message. As years pass on, as v/e grow 
stronger in our “humility”, our “search” and our “devotion”, we will 
gather more and more of the Divine Wisdom enshrined in the great 
Message of Zoroaster. As veil after veil shall lift we shall realfae that 
this Message has a meaning not only for Iran of several thousand years 
ago but for all humanity and for all time. We shall realize that this 
same “message” which we have jealously preserved through the ages 
is indeed one which we need to-day, one which will solve all our present 
difficulties and doubts. (Concluded). 


Mss. received September, 1930. 



NOTES. 


Future issues of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly will be published in 
parts, four to the year which will be reckoned from October to September 
in conformity with financial year of the Visva-bharati. 

Rabindranath Tag^ore arrived in U.S.A. early in October, and was 
taken seriously ill almost immediately afterwards. The doctors advised 
absolute rest for sometime and all American engagements were accord- 
ingly cancelled. But though he himself could not attend them, very 
successful exhibitions of his drawings were held in New York and 
and Boston. In our next number we will publish extracts from the 
comments of noted art critics on the Poet's drawings. 

About a year ago we received a letter from an unknown Englishman 
expressing .appreciation of the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, and enclosing 
a most interesting article on The Modern West, which we had great 
pleasure in publishing in our issue of October, 1929. The writer, Mr. 
Reginald A. Reynolds, came to India shortly afterwards, and visited 
Santiniketan in last January. It will be remembered that he was com- 
missioned by Mahatma Gandhi to carry his historic letter to the Viceroy, 
and was later placed in charge of Young India as its Editor. Before 
taking up his work in Sabarmati, Mr. Reynolds sent us a number of 
poems one of which we are publishing in this issue. He has also pro- 
mised to write on the cultural relations between Europe and India, and 
we hope he will redeem his promise in the near future. 

We are publishing in this issue the first of a series of three critical 
essays on the fundamental concepts of Sociology by Mr. Dhurjati Prasad 
Mukherjee, M.A., of the Eucknow University. In the two succeeding 
essays Mr. Mukherjee analyses the concepts of Equality and Social 
Forces in relation to Progress and Personality. 

Dr. Julius Germanus, Ph.D., Nizam Professor of Islamic Studies, 
Visva-Bharati* discusses recent movements in Persia in the third article 
of a series, the first two of which, on Arabia and Turkey respectively, 
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were published in earlier issues. The last article, on Egypt, will be 
published in the next number. Dr. Germanus is at present engaged in 
a detailed study of modern Islamic movements in India. 

Dr. Harish Chandra Sinha, M.A., Ph.D., of the Calcutta University, 
contributes a study of the co-operative movement in India. He is the 
author of the well-known History of Early European Banking in 
India, and several intensive studies of economic problems. He was a 
brilliant student of mathematics at one time, and we expect great things 
from him in analytic studies in statistical economics. 

It will be noticed that we have adopted the definite policy of 
publishing systematically research memoirs of the Vidya-Bhavana 
(Research Institute) of the Visva-Bharati. 

Pandit Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya, Adhyaksha, Vidya-Bhavana 
(Head of the Research Institute at Santiuiketan), has initiated a com- 
prehensive programme of comparative Tibeto-Sanskrit Studies. It is no 
exaggeration to state that as a result of his labours, during the last 
five years he has succeeded in building up a new school for such study. 

A critical restoration of the lost lext of the MahayanavirhSaka from 
Tibetan and Chinese Sources by Pandit Bhattacharya himself is published 
in full ill this issue. The author of the work is believed to be Nagarjuna, 
but whether the first Nagarjuna (circa 200 A.D.) or the second Nagar- 
juna (first half of the seventh century A.D.) remains undecided. 

In this number is concluded a comprehensive and critical study 
of Jaina Schools and Sects by Mr. Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A. Mr. Sen 
was a research student of the Vidya-Bhavana, Santiuiketan, for a number 
of years, and is at present working in Calcutta. 

The restoration of the Sanskrit text (which w^as believed to have 
been lost) of the Nairatmyapariprccha from a Tibetan version by Mr. 
Sujitkumar Mukhopadhya, M.A., published in this issue, is of great interest 
in as much as it affords convincing proof of the objective validity with 
which such work of restoration can be accomplished. A comparison 
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with the original text (which was discovered and published after the 
work of restoration was completed by Mr. Mukhopadhyaya) shows that 
there is a substantial a^rreement between the two versions. 


Arrangements have been made for publishing a series of research memoirs and 
studies under the name of Visva-Bharati studies. The following numbers will be 
available immediately : — 

No. 2. Mahdydnavimsaka. By Vi<lhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

No. S. Schools and Sects in Jain Literature. By Amulya Chandra Sen. 

No, 4. Nairdtmyapariprccha. By Sujit Kumar Mukhopadhyaya. 

The following two numbers are nearly ready and w'ill be published very 
shortly ; — 

No. 1. Brahmasutras . Edited by Kapileswar Misra. 

No. 5. Catuhiataha» Edited by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

Other volumes in preparation are : — 

AGAMASASTRA of GAUpAPADA with a new Interpretation by Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya. 

NAGANANDA, Tibetan Text. Edited by Vidhusekhara Bhattacharya. 

yUKTISA$TIKARIKA, Tibetan and Restored ^Sanskrit Texts. Edited by Vidhu- 
sekhara Bhattacharya. 

LIFE AND TEACHINGS OF DADU. By Kshitimohan Sen. 

LIFE AND SAYINGS OF KABIR with his Sahaja and Mystic Sayings. 
By Kshitimohan Sen. 

SAYINGS OF RAJJAB, one of the Chief Disciples of Dadu. By Ksliiti- 
mohan Sen. 

LIFE AND SAYINGS OF ANANDAGHANA. the Jain Mystic. By Kshiti- 
mohan Sen. 

THE APABHRAMSA PASSAGES in the DAKARI^AVA with the Tibetan Text. 
Edited by Nagendranarayaii Chaudhuri. 

ABHINAYADARPANA OF NANDIKESVARA. Edited by Monomohan Ghesb. 

CITTAVISUDDHIPRAKASANA attributed to Aryadeva, Sanskrit and Tibetan 
Texts, Edited by Ib-abhubhai Bhikhubhai Patel. 

SUBHASITASAMGRAHA. A New Edition. Edited by Prubhubhai Bhikhubhai 
Patel. 

TRISVABHAVANIRDESA OF VASUBANDHU. Sanskrit and Til>etan Texts 
Edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. 

PAl^INIVYAKARANASCTRA, Tibetan witli its Reconstructed Sanskrit Text. 
Edited by Sujitkumar Mukhopadhyaya. 

ABHIDHAMMATTHAVIBHAVINI TIKA, the most important Commentary on 
the ABHIDHAMMATTHA SANGAHA (Pali). Edited by Nitaivinod 
Gosvami. 
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DEFEAT. 

By Reginald A. Reynolds. 

In change hath Death eternal dynasty : 

This law of yesterday — these faded flowers — 
Zimbabure, and the Babylonian towers 
Are emblems of a mightier one than we, 

Whose oldest songs are sadder than the sea. 

Yet still, with infinite patience, toil and care 
We rake the embers of the Past to find 
Some vital spark to light the new-born mind ; 
And as funeral ash the Phoenix bare 
Our Faith is found in ruins of Despair. 

For though the older Faiths have taken wings 
We have no cause to fear. Our journey runs 
Beyond the setting of a thousand suns ; 

And the Eternal Swan forever brings 
A continuity of beauteous things. 

Nor shall they think of us, those men unborn, 
“A race of weary labourers, whose toil 
“Was bent to their destruction, that fhe spoil 
“Of heart and brain and sinew might adorn 
“The dying splendours of an age outworn.” 

But rather, knowing how we toiled and planned. 
Shall they discern amid the seeming loss 
The mystery and meaning of the Cross : 

And ‘seeing here the working of^His Hand 
Thank God for suffering. . . , and understand. 



INTERNATIONAL GOODWILL* 

By .Rabindranath Tagore . 


I wish to thank you for your words of welcome and for 
your approval of my work. I have been requested to speak 
a few words about international goodwill, but as this subject 
is so obviously controversial I hesitate to deal with it. I wish 
you could have had someone else more competent to deal 
with it. 

One thing which I have realized in the East is that it is 
rather difficult in the Western Continent to cultivate the inter- 
national mind. There are certain obstacles in the way which 
are militating against it. There is the .spirit of individualism 
which has been so much raised by your culture in the West. 
Then it is apparent also that you have got here politics, and 
such politics as create differences between nations which are 
the cause of so much of the spirit of fighting and contention, 
making peace difficult to attain. We have also the same spirit 
of egotism in the people in the East, but I believe there is 
more community of interests there than excessive in- 
dividualism. 

It was during my voyage to America, I suppose, in 1916, 
that nationalism was first presented to me in its true light. 
When I came to Japan I had a chance of observing something 
that deeply hurt my mind. T saw the trophies won from the 
Chinese people being exhibited there. It was just after China 
had been humiliated by the Japanese people. It struck me as 
vulgar and vain-glorious that these people should forget 
everything and show this spirit of bragging. It was almost 
childish that a self-respecting nation should indulge in such a 
thing. It came to me very strongly owing to the fact that 
naturally the Japanese are very courteous and take an immense 
amount of trouble to make life beautiful and poetical. Because 

*A summary of the speech given at the Reception arranged in his honour 
by the AU People's Association at the Hyde Park Hotel, London, on January 
8 , 1931 . 
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of this intense nationalism in abstract form, humanity is 
obscured, and that is why the Japanese did not see the shame 
of indulging in such a display, I feel that this nationalism 
smothers the higher spirit of man whichijrou often find in the 
individual. 

I am not competent to deal with international relationships 
between different countries, but, as I have said, your politi- 
cians really represent the spirit of aggressiveness which leads 
towards separateness. I know you are trying to do something 
to rectify the mischief through the League of Nations, but the 
nations are not represented by their idealists but only by their 
politicians. I do not think it is right that the nations should 
be represented by their politicians in a work which has for its 
object peace all through Europe, To my mind it is like a 
band of robbers being asked to organize the police department, 
(Laughter and applause). 

What I have in my own mind is to try to create an 
atmosphere of mutual sympathy in my own institution. 
Amongst my own students I have done my best to create that 
atmosphere. This institution is outside political entangle- 
ments, and it is the one institution in which the students are 
natural to those visitors who come from the West or from other 
Eastern countries. 

I have attempted to create this atmosphere in co-operation 
with some of the great men from Europe. When travelling 
through European countries, I sent out my appeal to some of 
the great scholars. My plan was not merely to teach my 
scholars, but to work so as to create an atmosphere of cultural 
co-operation. Many from the West responded to my invita- 
tion. I had great scholars from France, from Germany, from 
Czechoslovakia, from Italy, from Norway and from other 
countries, and we have had help from Englishmen and 
Americans. 

I have also had great help in my parallel work, which is 
my village reconstruction work. We have had students from 
all parts of the world, as well as from other provinces besides 
Bengal in my own country. This is the kind of practical work 
which I am trying to do, and even in the midst of this great 
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cyclone of political restlessness in my country I do hope that 
institutions of this nature will be able to spread their influence 
to these shores. 

It is to counteract this evil of separateness and to have a 
free channel of communication in a full spirit of sympathy 
and co-operation that I have dreamed of a day when you in 
England would come to us, not merely as members of the 
ruling class, or members of a bureaucracy, but in a detached 
manner, spreading human love among the people. 



WANTED AMBASSADORS. 

By Madame B. P. Wadia 

It is a well-known fact that in the modern East, from 
Angora to Tokyo, a dislike and suspicion for the whole West 
exists. The feeling is almost a hatred. Deserved or undeserved 
— it is there. 

Political domination, economical pressure and differences of 
culture are generally said to be the cause. Some hold, and we 
believe there is a great deal of truth in the opinion, that mission- 
aries of various church denominations, have contributed sub- 
stantially to that hatred, by their uncalled for interference with 
religious beliefs of peoples; and especially by their ignorance, 
or crude and distorted understanding of the religious lore of 
these ancient races. 

On the other hand, it is also acknowledged that the fusion 
of cultures, mainly through the penetration of the Westerner, 
has been of some advantage to all concerned. Our western 
scientific, hygienic and material knowledge, our social institu- 
tions, our history and literature have wrought a mighty change 
in the habits and customs of the East. We must shoulder the 
responsibility for causing great injur^^ to their moral well-being, 
for we have introduced in their midst many evils and many 
diseases. But they will all agree, unless biassed by strong 
passion, that the West has been instrumental in opening their 
eyes to spiritual corruption, to intellectual dishonesty, to moral 
lapses, to lethargy in action, which had overtaken them, which 
had already killed some of the finest spirits, and were killing 
the souls of others. 

There has been a universal renaissance. Both hemispheres 
and their innumerable races have come under its influence ; and 
if we of the West have been instrumental in rousing the East, 
foregetful of its mighty and honourable past, the Orient has 
been a splendid agent to tear the veil of our religious supersti- 
tion and bigotry, our race pride and insularity, our ignorance 
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and hypocrisy. We often wonder if from the events of the last 
50 years, the East has not taken better advantage of the spiri- 
tual renaissance which has touched us all, and that we have still 
to absorb the force that upwells from spiritual spheres of the 
world within. 

But what of that hatred of which we spoke? Will it not 
precipitate a war between the many coloured races of Asia on 
the one hand and the many proud peoples of Europe and 
America ? We hope not. But hopes are hollow, and if they are 
to be realized in a tangible fashion, we have to work for them. 

As it seems easy to look at the faults of others than our 
own, let us glance at our Asiatic neighbours. It is difficult to 
find out in whom distrust for the West is absent. Dislike for 
us is everywhere, and not silent either. Perhaps if we ask in 
what classes of the Eastern peoples is there least resentment, 
we might be able to get some basis for consideration. Those 
who are thorough-going materialists in the East are most voci- 
ferous against the West. Asiatic students of European and 
American Universities distrust and dislike us the most. They 
do not hate our ways and our institutions in themselves ; most 
of them adopt European co.stume and ideas ; their outlook is 
mainly western. But they certainly are all wrath and contempt 
for us. The way in which they are received in Western 
countries, the treatment meted out to them, etc., etc., all go 
to build up their attitude towards us. We do not altogether 
blame them; we must be prepared to take the consequences of 
our sneering, snobbish, and superior attitude. On their return 
home these students beat us at our own games, lash us with the 
whips bought in Paris or London or Washington, shoot us with 
the guns of Sorbonne, of Oxford, of Yale. They quote our Holy 
Bible to prove how unchristian we are; they apply the lessons 
of our histories, the rebellions of our masses against our tyrants, 
and compose and sing their own Marseillaise; they imitate our 
orators, recite our poets, and kindle the fire in their country- 
men and make them shout — Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. 
They are assisted by the products of Western model schools and 
colleges in every Asiatic country. This factor has been recog- 
nized, but not to the extent it ought to. 
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At the opposite pole is to be found another class which 
hates Westerners profoundly. If the student drunk with the 
wine of the West is vociferous, the priest full of his creedal 
hashish wars against us in silence. He does not fail to see that 
our western education has ruined his professional prospects, has 
shorn him of his powers, and has brought disregard and even 
contempt on his gods. We doubt very much if even the western 
officers of state really are aware of the subtle influence of the 
priest on the hearts of the masses ? Our missionaries could know 
better, if they were really Christian in their brotherly contact 
with their own converts ; but they are busy otherwise ! 

Thus two giant forces are working on millions of men and 
women of ancient and honourable Asia, and both are working 
up a frenzy of anti-western description. For many years this 
has been going on and now the results are visible. 

Who are the friends of peace and universal good-will? 
Who are there who are likely to free themselves from the devil 
of hatred ? What will cast out that devil ? The western salesmen 
and shop-keepers are suspect as economic exploiters and they 
cannot work the miracle of peace. Our missionaries are the 
“enemies” of the religious natives — priest-shepherds and their 
flock alike; they have neither Christ-like straightforwardness, 
nor tactful diplomacy to work with. The officials,, military and 
civil, are precluded by their position, their heavy work during 
their temporary stay in “heathendom,” to become real friends 
of the people. They are not regarded as co-citizens, and there 
are important and vast tracts like Japan, China, Tibet, Persia 
where this official class even does not exist. 

Who then? The spiritually minded in the West have a 
splendid chance to fraternize with the spiritually minded masses 
of Asia. Not Church-tied Ohristians, but those who have freed 
themselves from that narrow influence and who are not in Asia 
either for making money or to rule superciliously — such indivi- 
duals are in demand. They can do world’s work as harbingers 
of peace and good-will. But where are such men to be found? 

We say, let them prepare themselves. Surely, the enthu- 
siasm and endurance which under religious influence produced 
missionaries, catholic and protestant, who navigated oceans and 
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penetrated forests, are not incapable of begetting souls who will 
pierce the hearts of their brothers in Eastern countries. Nature 
supplies demand. It seems to us if we in the West and our 
colleagues in Asia plan to exchange ambassadors of Wisdom 
and Love, who will teach while they learn, and are willing to 
give and receive advice and instruction, a great forward step 
will be taken. The Poet Tagore has already done this in a 
measure and all homage to him, but a more universal planning 
seems necessary. Who is there in this beautiful Paris, in this 
land of France, who is prepared to join hands with us? We 
shall be glad to hear from them.* 


♦Translated from an article in The*^»sopie. 



TRAINING FOR SELF-GOVERNMENT IN AN 
INDIAN SCHOOL. 

By F. G. Pearce. 


The boys attending the Sardars’ School, Gwalior, which 
was founded by His Highness the late Maharaja Madhav Rao 
Scindia, are drawn exclusively from the class of Sardars and 
Jagirdars of the Gwalior State; that is to say, they are the 
sons of nobles and landed gentry. The great majority of them 
are of ancient Rajput or Maratha lineage, with fine traditions 
of military service. They differ markedly from the average 
Indian schoolboy of the present day in possessing in a high 
degree the equalities of initiative, organising capacity, and 
energy, but many of them are, on the other hand, decidedly 
below the average in their capacity for and application to 
bookish studies. This has made it all the more necessary to 
provide in this School suitable outlets for their energies, in 
the form of practical work, organised games, and all such 
activities as may help them to develop and to learn to use 
wisely and usefully those powers which they outstandingly 
po.ssess. 

The Prefect System . — The School is fortunate in general- 
ly keeping its pupils for many years. Quite a large number 
of them enter when they are of tender age, and do not leave 
until they have attained majority. This late age of leaving 
is due mainly to their backwardness in studies. But it is not 
altogether a disadvantage. It means that there are always in 
the School a number of senior boys, or rather, young men, 
who have grown up in the School, who really love it, and who 
are greatly respected by the younger ones. From among 
these seniors it is not difficult to find some who make excel- 
lent Prefects, and who can be entrusted with very considerable 

fesponsibility. • • • . • 
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The Prefects are all nominated by the Principal, this 
being almost the only undemocratic item in the whole of the 
internal management of the School affairs. But, as they are 
I'esponsible to the Principal for the’ maintenance of the tone 
of the School, its harmony and discipline, he retains this right 
of choice solely in his own hands; however when a new Pre- 
fect is to be appointed, he very often consults the other Pre- 
fects informally on the matter, so as to ascertain whom they 
consider worthy to be added to their number. 

There are four Prefects, one for each dormitory; and 
four Assistant Prefects, likewise one for each. The boys are 
grouped in the dormitories roughly according to size and age. 
Three of the four dormitories have from 15 to 20 boys in each ; 
in the fourth dormitory there are only five or six senior boys 
who are given special privileges ; they belong exclusively to 
the two highest classes in the School, the Matriculation 
Class, and the Jagirdars’ Class, — the two classes from which 
boys leave the School. The Head Prefect of the School is the 
Prefect of this “Collegians’ ’’ dormitory, as it is called. 

The Prefect of each dormitory (and, in his absence, the 
Assistant Prefect) is expected to see that the boys in his 
charge adhere to the routine of the Daily Programme of the 
School, which is a very full one, and he is also expected to 
know if anyone is absent, and, if so, for what cause. To en- 
able him to keep a check on this, no leave is granted except 
on the recommendation of the Dormitory Prefect, and, on 
returning, a boy who has been on leave, has to report to his 
Prefect. The actual granting of leave is not in the hands of 
the Prefects, but in those of the Boarding-House Superin- 
tendent. 

The School Council , — The School Council is ^n exceed- 
ingly important body. It consists of the four Prefects, the 
secretary of the Mess Committee, the secretary of the Games 
Committee, two other boys elected by the whole School, one 
boy nominated by the Principal, the Boarding-House Superin- 
tendent, and the Principal; the Principal is ex-officio Chair- 
man ; the Council elects its own secretary and treasurer. 

The Council has been given very wide powers, since, for 
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several years past, it has been doing excellent work within a 
more limited scope. It is clearly understood, however, that 
the powers are delegated to it by the Principal, who retains the 
right to resume them if he thinks they are being misused. In 
practice, however, the Principal avoids interference, and 
hitherto has acquiesced in decisions of the Council even when 
he has considered them to be ill-advised, his policy being to 
let the boys learn by their own experience, except when any 
extreme danger to the reputation of the School might be in- 
volved, — in which case he believes that the Council would be 
likely to defer to his judgment. 

Practically all matters concerning the welfare of the 
School and its internal management, — with the exception of 
those relating to the stalf, and matters which are within the 
power of the Governing Council of the School alone to decide, 
— are referred to the School Council. It is not simply an ad- 
visory body, but has certain definite executive powers, includ- 
ing the power to spend a considerable sum of money, for the 
Principal believes that power is not felt to be real unless it 
includes power to perform, power to spend, even though the 
funds may be very limited. 

In this School, apart from the payment of the salaries of 
the staff, which are fixed by the Education Department, and 
the granting of certain sums of money for equipment, appara- 
tus, and repairs, which is in the hands of the Managing Body, 
the income of the School is spent on the boys in three ways, 
first, on food, second, on clothing, and third, on the miscel- 
laneous activities for the benefit of the boys, comprised under 
the heads of what is known as ‘The School Fund,’ which will 
be explained in the following paragraph. It will be shown 
how the School Council practically controls all these three 
ways of spending monipy on the boys, the total amount of 
money involved annually being more than> Ten Thousand 
Rupees. 

The School Fund . — The Managing Body of the School 
fixes the amount to be allotted annually, per boy, for food 
and for clothing. In addition to this each boy pays to the 
School, as a part of the fees, a sum of five rupees per month. 
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for ‘The School Fund.’ This is intended to cover the cost 
of personal requirements such as laundry, hair-cutting, etc., 
and also school-books, games, picnics, trips, and all other 
amusements in which the boys participate. 

The Principal has placed the use of this money entirely 
in the hands of the School Council. It may seem a risky step 
to have taken, but he believes that, in education no less than 
in political administration, you can never train people to 
govern themselves, unless you actually let them govern. To 
do this, you must be prepared to run some risk, just as you 
must do if you are going to teach a man to swim or shoot. 
You must face ^he possibility of mistakes being made, for the 
sake of the chance of success. It is worth the risk, especially 
in this School, for in later life its pupils will have to ad- 
minister great estates, and, if they do not learn to handle 
money wisely while they are at school, they will surely make 
worse mistakes later. 

In actuality, there is no great risk. The School Council 
has to frame a Budget, reckon how much it wants to spend on 
each head, and allot the funds at its disposal accordingly. The 
actual money is kept in a Bank, and can only be drawn by 
authorisation of the Principal. Nevertheless, the knowledge 
that the spending of so large a sum of money paid by the 
estates of the boys for their own common welfare while at 
school, is in the hands of their Council, has the effect of giving 
the Council members a sense of their own importance, and of 
their responsibility to their fellows and to the School, Member- 
ship of the School Council is an honour not lightly esteemed. 
The fact that this honour is obtainable in several ways is also 
of value. It can be gained by the steady! reliable boy who 
becomes a Prefect, as well as by the popular boy who gets 
elected. The inefficient, if elected, are soon found out, and 
not elected again. 

The - functions of other elected bodies will now be des- 
cribed. 

The Mess Committee . — Once in two months the whole 
School, in its Assembly, proceeds to elect a Mess Committee 
of four members, to w]^ich are added, ex-officio, the Assistant 
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Boarding-House Superintendent, and the School Doctor. 
This Committee has absolute control, under the Principal and 
the School Council (to which it is held responsible), of the 
money allotted for the Food supply. 

There are two dining-halls, one vegetarian, and one non- 
vegetarian. (Note the absence of distinctions based on caste, 
which detractors of India are so fond of emphasizing on eve^ 
possible occasion.) It is a standing practice that each dining- 
hall must have at least one representative on the Mess Com- 
mittee. The Committee elects one student-member of its 
number as its secretary ; he automatically becomes a member 
of the School Council, and it is his duty to represent the Mess 
Committee in the Council, as well as to convey to his Com- 
mittee any decisions which the Council may make from time 
to time regarding the matters referred to the Council by the 
Mess Committee. 

A Mess Committee holds oflSice for two months, and its 
four student-members divide this period of duty, taking either 
a week each, alternately, or a fortnight at a stretch, or a 
month between two members acting jointly. The duties of 
the member-in-charge are arduous. First, he has to ascertain 
roughly how much he can afford to spend in his period of 
office, for he will not be permitted to exceed that amount. 
Bearing this in mind, he arranges the menus for the meals. 
If any School picnics, feasts. At Homes, or other social func- 
tions fall within his term of office, he must allow for these in 
his budgetting. He has absolute control over the food supply, 
e.xccpt that, if he is found to be indulging in unwise experi- 
ments, he will be pulled up by the School Doctor or the Coun- 
cil. If his menus are not satisfactory he will soon hear about 
it from the boys; there is also another check, the Day-duty 
Officer, of whom more will be said later. The Mess Committee 
also conrols the kitchen-servants, and can make recommenda- 
tions to the School Council concerning any changes it con- 
siders desirable. 

The Gaines Committee . — Games and sports form a very 
important part of the training imparted in this School. They 
are organised entirely by a Committee which is responsible to 
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the School Council in the same way as the Mess Committee. 
The School Council selects the first ‘Fifteen,’ which consists 
of the tried and (generally) all-round athletes of the School. 
The members of the Fifteen elect the captains of the four 
chief team-games, Cricket, Hockey, Football, and Tennis. 
These four, together with the two Games-masters of the 
School, and the Military Instructor, form the Games Com- 
mittee, which elects one of its student-members as Secretary, 
who represents its on the School Council. 

At the beginning of the year, the School Council allots 
a certain portion of the School Fund for the use of the Games 
Committee. The School also has a grant for games in its 
annual Budget, and these two amounts are at the disposal of 
the Games Committee for the year. The Committee has to 
frame its annual Budget, and it is responsible to the School 
Council not only for the spending of the money allotted to it, 
but also for the entire arrangement and working of the pro- 
gramme of games and sports throughout the year. The Com- 
mittee allots different parts of the work to its various mem- 
bers, supervision of marking out the ground for sports, to 
one member, acting as starters and timers and judges, to 
others, and so on. Thus each member who is elected to any 
Committee feels that his office is no mere sinecure or excuse 
for a title, but that he is entrusted with real power and res- 
ponsibility, and if he does not perform the duties of his oflfice, 
he will be made to feel it by the boys. 

Boys" Day . — Once a month a full day is given to the 
boys on which no ordinary classes are held. It is called 
“Boys' Day.” It is not a holiday in the ordinary sense of the 
word, but a busier day than usual, for throughout this day are 
held all sorts of activities which the boys enjoy, and which are 
organised mainly by them, with the help of some members 
of the Staff. The Boys’ Day Committee consists of three 
members of the Staff, elected' by the Teachers’ Council, and 
three boys, elected by the School Council. This Committee 
arranges the programme for the Boys’ Day of each month. 
The Day generally begins at an early hour of the morning 
with a short prayer in the open air, under the trees, followed 
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by some exciting Scout Games. After a rest and some re- 
freshments there follows a programme of some two or three 
hours devoted to recitations, dialogues, and a debate. The 
boys have been preparing during the previous weeks for these 
items, and a panel of Judges awards points which are counted 
towards the Clan Championship (which will be referred to, 
later on.) After lunch, there are competitions in indoor 
games, and then a match in some team-game, followed by an 
At Home to which old boys and parents are invited. All the 
arrangements and entertaining are organised and carried out 
by the boys under the Social Officer who is one of the members 
of the School Council. In the evening there is usually a 
cinema show. 

Other Officers of the Council . — A fixed sum is spent each 
year on the clothing of each boy. The School has its uni- 
forms, — the standard pattern of clothes prescribed for daily 
use, in summer and winter, for games, riding, school etc. 
The boys take a pride in their clothes, and rightly so. The 
Council therefore elects one of its members as Clothing 
Officer; he, and the member of the Staff who is in charge of 
clothing, and the Boarding-House Superintendent, form the 
Clothing Committee. This Committee makes the Clothing 
Budget, selects materials to be used, and sends up its pro- 
posals to the Council, through the Clothing Officer. 

The Council also elects certain other officers who ha\e 
important duties to perform. These are the Sanitation 
Officer, the Common-Room Officer (who has charge of the 
indoor games, and the periodicals supplied to the reading- 
room), the Social Officer, who has the important duty of look- 
ing after guests. The School has a special Guest-room, 
always ready, and specially meant as an encouragement to ex- 
students to visit their old school. 

Besides these, the Council keeps a list of older boys, 
about twenty-five in number, who it considers responsible 
enough to be entrusted with an office entitled ‘Day-duty.’ 
The ‘Day -duty Officer’ wears a cadet uniform and is on duty 
from early morning until bedtime, oif one day only in each 
month. His business is to observe everything. He is to 
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note in detail whether everything is running as it ought to do, 
— who comes late for morning parade, — ^who is not properly 
dressed for School Assembly, or for games, — ^whether the meals 
are in time, and of good quality, — ^whether the dormitories, 
bathrooms, school buildings and surroundings are swept clean, 
and so on. He notes ;his observations in the Day -duty 
Officers’ Diary, which he receives from the Officer of the pre- 
vious day, and shows it to the Principal on the next morning. 
This diary is of the utmost use. It enables the Principal to 
nip in the bud many a piece of slackness, for a boy who is on 
duty only one day in the month, and who feels it a privilege 
to have been chosen for this work, is far more keen-eyed for 
defects than a regular officer who has to perform the same 
round and routine every day. Deprivation of the privilege of 
being on the list of Day -duty Officers is one of the severest 
penalties which the Council metes out to offenders against 
discipline and good form. 

The Clan System. — Though not directly bearing on the 
question of self-government, reference may here be made to 
another feature in the organisation of the Sardars’ School, 
since it forms a very strong stimulus to many other activities. 
The School is divided into four groups, named ‘Clans,’ each 
bearing the name of an Indian hero, and having its own dis- 
tinguishing colour. As far as possible the Clans are so 
divided that they contain an equal number of boys of outstand- 
ing ability in games. The Council regulates the division and 
frames all the rules of the Inter-Clan competitions. 

These competitions comprise practically every activity 
of the School, not only the games. Points are awarded to in- 
dividuals for regular attendance, conduct, school work, deeds 
of bravery, athletic prowess, scout tests, objects made by the 
boys themselves, objects collected for the School Museum, and 
these points go to swell the total of points scored by the Clans 
to which the individuals belong. Points are also deducted for 
absence, violation of School Rules, and a few other offences. 
There are inter-Clan matches in all team games, and also in 
such activities as riding, shooting, gardening, gymnastics, 
indoor games etc. ' 
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An important feature is that no individual prizes are 
awarded in this School, with two exceptions, — a Silver Cup to 
the senior boy who scores the largest number of points of his 
Clan during the year, — and a similar prize to the junior boy 
who accomplishes the same. A Champinionship Cup is 
awarded annually to the Clan which scores the largest number 
of points for all the activities of the year (including marks in 
the School Examinations), and the members of the winning 
Clan are entitled to wear a small badge throughout the follow- 
ing year, which they forfeit if their Clan loses the Champion- 
ship. 

We have found that this system has most of the advan- 
tages of competition without its evil effects. The smallest boy 
feels that he can do somthing for his Clan, even if it be only 
by attending ^chool regularly and scoring full-attendance 
marks. In actual practice the younger boys do contribute as 
much to the Clan total as the older ones, for they are specially 
active in such things as handwork, collecting and so on. 

The entire Clan system is organised and directed by a 
special committee consisting of the four Clan Chieftains, who 
are boj’^s elected by the members of their respective Clans. 
This Committee, however, is also finally responsible to the 
School Council. 

The Clan system has now been in operation for about a 
year and a half; other items of self-government have been in 
existence longer. With such a preparation as a foundation, 
it is in the natural course of things that an effort should now 
be in progress to extend the self-governing principle to studies 
also, in the form of the Dalton Plan. This is now being tried 
in the four highest classes of the School, and it remains to be 
seen whether for this type of boy self-govenment in studies 
proves as successful as self-government in other activities 
seems to be. 


(Mss. received October, 1930). 



EQUALITY AND PROGRESS 

By Dhurjati Prasad MukherjEK. 

The idea of equality has differed in different countries 
and in different times. It has varied with the varying vicis- 
situdes of group-suffering. For the concept of equality has 
usually been determined by the reaction against the particular 
form of disabilities imposed upon the sufferers. Sometimes it 
has been the. exclusive political privileges, sometimes the 
tyranny of the priestly classes, or at other times the economic 
exploitation of one class by another which would become gall- 
ing and oppressive. Discontent spreads among the exploited 
class, and usually the conscience of a few rare individuals of 
the exploiting class is also aroused; the social equilibrium is 
perturbed, and the forces of revolution rally round a newly 
forged concept of equality. 

Equality among the members of the ruling race marks 
the earliest stage in the evolution of the State. Thus, in the 
Greek democracies, in the Roman Republic and Empire, among 
the Germanic tribes and Federations of Central Europe (no 
less than in India, China and Japan), the descendants of the 
conquerors were the only citizens in possession of full civic 
rights. The ancient State was a pyramid, the apex of which 
was the conquering race and the base of which was forme! 
by the vanquished tribes. This is why Socrates, Plato and 
Aristotle ‘very nearly taught a doctrine of spiritual inequality’. 
The Stoics were really the first people in Europe to believe in 
and preach the spiritual equality of mankind. Their faith 
in the intrinsic rationality of human beings was strong. Yet 
stoicism remained an aristocratic creed ; it never appealed to 
the masses thoiigh ‘good* was conceived hedonistically, and 
rationality was granted lo all men. For, with the Stoics, the 
faith in equality and unity of mankind was an intellectual 
and impersonal abstraction. As Dr. Willoughby observes, “it 
was not a unity based iipon a mutual charity, sympathy and 
love, following from a conscious recognition that all men and 
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women are moral beings, all the objects of a single divine and 
loving will”. Man as an ethical being, as an individual who 
is an end by himself, was not recognized by the early 
philosophers of Greece as a rule. The social good was appre- 
ciated but the value of the life of the individual was ignored. 
(Is it not strange that stories of human beings as members of 
a family, as fathers, mothers, sons and daughters, or lovers 
are rare in the chronicles of Greece? Is it because of the fact 
that the whole emphasis was on the civic virtues and duties 
as opposed to individual merits?). 

Even in the best period of Greek civilization, an individual 
was never interpreted in the light of his conscience. So when 
the Apostles preached equality before God in fellowship with 
Jesus Christ, the unenfranchised poor found a ray of hope 
in the message. The patrician was responsible for the great- 
ness of Rome, and the poor foreigner was debarred from enjoy- 
ing the privileges of the patrician. In principle, the Roman 
republic was an extension of the city-state of Rome, itself 
modelled on the aristocratic city states of Greece. Those 
debarred from enjoying the rights and privileges of citizenship 
flocked to the catacombs. But their hopes of millenial equality 
where all were equal in faith, hope and charity, were not to 
be realized, for such realization depended on the intervention 
of the clergy drawing their power from one man who held the 
key to the ultra-mundane kingdom. The Pope ruled in apos- 
tolic succession, and by virtue of his possession of the key, 
became the arch-mediator between God and His children, and 
the supreme authority for laying down and interpreting the 
conditions of fellowship in Christ for the faithful. 

In the meantime, the Republic had changed into an Empire. 
Rome had now become the centre of the world’s trade and 
commerce. Foreigners were settling in great numbers in 
Rome. Their presence increased the wealth of the city. The 
task of colonial government and the problem of the alien intro- 
duced the principles of equity in Roman jurisprudence. The 
growth of equity succeeded in throwing open to all the 
inhabitants of the Empire the rights and duties of being 
governed by the Jus Civile of Rome. The Emperor Caracalla 
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satisfied a long-felt want, and the year 211 A. D. must be 
recognised as a landmark in the annals of democracy, when 
the principle of equality before the law was first formally 
recognised. What has happened in Europe since then in the 
matter of legal equality is either an extension or a variation 
of this principle. This idea of equality in the eyes of the 
law, however important an achievement it might be, was and 
is neither universal in its scope nor practicable in administra- 
tion. Even when legal equality is recognized as the source 
of individual rights, the exercise of such rights always depends 
on the possession of certain capacities. These capacities, how- 
ever, are not constant for all individuals or all groups of 
individuals. There are the minors and the dependents, women 
amentes and dementes, the morones and the insane, in fact, 
the whole class of the feeble-minded who have to be protected. 
And there are the ‘backward races unfit for self-government’ 
for whose benefit administration has to be carried on by self- 
appointed trustees. Over and above that, there is class- 
legislation. 

Historically, the idea of legal equality could not be carried 
to its logical conclusion in the Imperial Rome of later days, 
mainly for the reason that the secular state had become 
transformed into the Holy Roman Empire. The church dis- 
placed the city in later times, and created a division between 
the laity and the clergy. Naturally, the object of popular 
opposition was not so much the legal inequalities that prevailed 
as the clerical supremacy in theological and intellectual matters 
and the clerical tyranny in the moral affairs of men. St. 
Paul’s sentence, ‘there is neither Greek nor Jew, circumcision 
nor uncircumcision, barbarian, bond nor free’, and the Christian 
writer Tertullian’s dictum, ‘the world is a republic, the 
common land of the human race’, became meaningless arrays 
of dead phrases. Numerous sects arose all over Europe, in 
England, France, the J'letherlands and Germany, and began 
to reinterpret the doctrines of the church in the original spirit 
of Christ and Paul. They were the precursors of the Reforma- 
tion. A parallel movement was started in education to free 
young mind.s from the bondage of theology and the domination 
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of the clergy. The growth of a new humanism initiated a 
new phase in European civilization. The idea of moral and 
economic equality practised by the leaders of early Christianity 
gained fresh significance. Martin Luther denied the authority 
of the Pope and his clergy, while the German peasants denied 
the claims of the princes, (but Luther was not conscious of 
the parallelism between the two movements). Men were the 
same before God, and had equal rights in his gifts. Therefore 
men were entitled to attain the same status before the Father 
and no priests were needed to put them on the same level. 

The idea of economic equality did not, however, develop 
for a long time. It had to wait for the transformation from 
an agricultural to an industrial condition of society. The 
agricultural type of civilization was not congenial to the growth 
of economic equality. But a start was made in the Protestant 
movement. This movement did something more than protest, 
it had a constructive aim with its active principle of moral 
equality. But the movement as such was lost in the midst of 
religious wars conducted apparently for otherwordly reasons 
but essentially in the interests of the Roman Church. The 
folly of religious wars created such a reaction that Luther’s 
magnificent effort to teach man to depend on himself came to 
naught for the time being. Society became organized into 
states, and the autocracy of princes supplanted the tyranny 
of the clergy. In the Catholic states, the clergy adopted a 
new stratagem and invested the king with a measure of divine 
authority proportional to his military and bargaining powers. 
In the protestant states, the king became the defender of the 
faith. If he was powerful, he seized the powers and privileges 
(even the property) of the clergy. When the king became 
the head of the church and the state alike, he could enter into 
conspiracy with the noble and the clergy in an orgy of exploita- 
tion of the masses. Thus were sown the seeds of the French 
Revolution. , 

Political equality was the dominant idea of the 19th 
century, not in the sense that it was successfully achieved, 
but in the sense that collective human endeavour in Europe, 
for the first time, expressed itself consciously and deliberately 
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in favour of equal political and civic rights for the people. 
The initiative had been taken during the French Revolution. 
On the negative side it succeeded in destroying certain old- 
world conventions. The feudal nobles and the clergy were 
forced to give up their privileges. On its positive side, the 
three catchwords of ‘liberty, equality and fraternity’ were the 
chief contribution of the Revolution to the making of sub- 
sequent history. In civic affairs, careers were opened to 
talented individuals. In affairs of state, the new religion of 
Nationalism became firmly established and gave sanction to 
the right of every nation to pursue its own course of political 
and civic development. 

The point to be noted here is that the idea of equality in 
post-Revolutionary Europe was essentially political in nature. 
The extension of the franchise was considered to be the most 
important condition precedent for all other reforms in the 19th 
century. England extended the franchise, consolidated the 
rule of law, engaged in free trade with every country of the 
world, allowed the largest measure of freedom to her citizens, 
and became the model state for the rest of the world. In 
England at least, “the judgments rendered were to be deter- 
mined wholly by the facts and law involved, and hence irrespec- 
tive of the social, economic, political or even moral standing of 
the parties litigant’’. Politically, England profited most by 
the French Revolution. 

The Industrial Revolution, which started in England and 
spread gradually to the other countries, wrought enormous 
changes in the means of production, and consequently in 
the stratification of society. In the early days, society was 
synonymous with the conquering race and their progeny; then 
it was supposed to be mainly composed of landlords and 
bishops. After the Industrial Revolution society became identi- 
fied with the capitalists. The exploited labourers became rest- 
less and discontented. A theory was elaborated to explain and 
justify this spirit of unrest, and show its consequences. Karl 
Marx gave a materialistic interpretation of history with the 
thoroughness of a German, and though he recognized the role 
of moral, religious and other ideas, he sought to banish non- 
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economic sentiments and actions from the list of the main 
driving forces of history. The rock-bottom of the question, 
in his opinion, was the conflict of interests between the ‘haves’ 
and the ‘have-nots’, the rich and the poor. Socially necessary 
labour alone determined the value of the commodity, and the 
surplus value exploited from the unorganized labourers went to 
swell the profits of the capitalist. So, as on the one hand, the 
labourer was getting poorer, on the other hand, the capitalist 
was securing a superfluity of material goods. A revolution was 
therefore inevitable, and future history would be shaped by the 
creative forces of this revolution. 

The socialistic criticism of the present iniquities in the 
possession of material goods contains many elements of truth. 
In the first place, the insistence on the social aspect of labour 
in the determination of value ; secondly, the necessity for the 
organization of labour; thirdly, the usefulness of self-govern- 
ment in industry ; and, lastly, a spirit of hopefulness regarding 
the time when the labourer would come into his own in society, 
all combined cannot fail to exercise a potent influence on the 
future history of civilization. 

Socialism in demanding economic equality feels certain 
that all other forms of equality, social and political, would 
follow inevitably. That is, from the point of view of freedom, 
the socialist maiiitains that once economic needs are adjusted, 
other aspirations and creative activities of individuals would 
find. a free and natural outlet. Under capitalism, he says, crea- 
tive efforts are possible for a small class of people, the rich ; 
for the rest such activities are practically impossible or only 
possible under the greatest difficulties. Therefore, the creative 
efforts either become leisurely activities or partake of the 
nature of the difficulties overcome. Art becomes aristocratic, 
unreal and unbalanced, and reflects only one aspect of human 
nature. All inventions are patented for private gain. Snob- 
bishness and bitterness tinge all social activities. In so far as 
the creative impulses are fettered and atrophied by long 
repression, there is a disturbance in the balance of the human 
being, and that is an ethical loss. So the most important 
demand of the socialist, from the point of view of freedom, is 
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for opportunities which will allow the creative impulse of in- 
dividuals to work unhampered. 

If we substitute the word “proletariat” for the word 
“citizen,” then the following remarks on the spirit of the 
French Revolution may very well apply to the Communist 
movement. “That spirit had in it the fierce quality of enthu- 
siasm, When men come to think of the world as a universe in 
which their lives count, in which their individual minds are 
associated with a great harmony of functions and purposes, 
their response to this new vision has a kind of mystical force. 
There is in the atmosphere of the French Revolution as in that 
of the early Christian Societies, the rapture of confidence and 
expectation. The word ‘citizen’ meant to this movement what 
the word ‘Christian’ had meant to the other; it brought into 
men’s minds a driving power such as could be brought by no 
mere sense of wrong ; men were eager to die for it ; they became, 
(unhappily) scarcely less ready to kill for it. The secret of 
happiness and virtue, it was a word to send armies to encounter 
every kind of peril from one end of Europe to the other. It is 
just this quality in revolution that makes it at once so intoxicat- 
ing and so terrifying. Minds take sudden light from it, and a 
power that teaches by flashes is a dangerous master. Enthu- 
siasm turns to fanaticism and under its spell men are better 
and worse than their fellows. In the French Revolution, 
politics are at once sublime and brutal, generous and savage, 
surpassing the most ardent hopes of the age, outrunning its 
wildest fears. Men are born equal and with equal rights. Free 
and equal they remain. The first article of the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man sped on wings of passion from the study 
to the Assembly, from the Assembly to the streets of Paris, 
from the streets of Paris to the battle-fields of Europe.” 

That Communism in Russia is a new faith which inspires 
confidence for it in men who are as ready to die as to kill has 
been noted by all observers. The mental attitude of the com- 
munist is in many ways that of a mystic or a fanatic. But has 
the spirit of equality, liberated by the shock of wide-spread 
destruction, found free expression in the new scheme of things ? 
Even the greatest admirer of the Russian Revolution has to 
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confess that there exist serious gaps between professed aims 
and actual achievements. The excuse of enemies abroad, the 
indifference of peasants, and the transitional need of strict 
control over the wavering and the heretic are cold comfort to 
those who had no doubt suffered from inequalities under the old 
regime, but who still suffer from the ruthless efforts from the 
top to secure adherence to certain abstract principles. The 
Russian labourer has acquired a wonderful sense of dignity. 
He is participating in startling experiments. He no longer 
walks with stooping shoulders. But he does not as yet look 
like ‘a poplar shooting its head up into the skies,’ when he 
has to merge himself in a collective whole, the interpretation 
of the purpose of which is in the hand of a particular party 
in power. Civic equality which postulates the right capacity 
and practice of taking continuous initiative is confined to the 
executive of the party. Rven individuals who have energy to 
survive this process of surrender to the collective whole 
emerge as colourle.ss, uniform quantities whose value, logically, 
is one. There can be no equality in uniformity. The value 
of equality consists in variety which is possible only when in- 
dividuals have the right to differ from one another and be res- 
pected for the sake of such very differences. 

There appears to be a real conflict between the funda- 
mental ideals of philosophical communism and the method 
adopted for their realization in Soviet Russia. A theory of 
action, which insists on emphasizing the superiority of the 
collective group over the individual unit is bound to frustrate 
individual initiative to a great extent. 

The abo\'e survey should not lead us to the conclusion that 
inequality has been the monopoly of European societies. 
Whenever there have been conquests, there has been a strati- 
fication of society. In the beginning it is essentially two-fold : 
the victors and the vanquished. Later on, society is split up 
into a number of strata. The existence of rank, based on 
wealth, prowess, superior knowdedge of the mysteries of nature, 
and the magical control of elemental forces by propitiation and 
incantation, is to be noticed in all primitive and tribal socie- 
ties. In the civilized communities of the Bast, there has always 
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been a marked difference in the sharing of social, political and 
economic privileges. In recent time, however, such internal 
differences have been overshadowed by other inequalities 
created by new political and economic situations arising out of 
the domination of the East by the West. It is no longer the 
Brahmin or the Mandarin group of oligarchy that commands 
all the special privileges ; in many ways they have been replaced 
by the white members of powerful Western nations. ‘The 
white man’s burden,’ the ‘sacred trust’ of the West to civilize 
the East are the slogans with which the continuance of political 
and economic domination of subject races is sought to be justi- 
fied. The reaction against this attitude has taken the form 
of the intense preoccupation of the Eastern people with the 
problem of removing political inequality. Looking beyond the 
immediate political struggles, we find that in the Eastern, as 
well as in the Western society of to-day, individuals are, for 
all practical purposes, enclosed in class or caste. The Indian 
speaking of destiny often means status which is determined by 
birth. In an advanced state of society the growing admixture 
of races and the increasing divi.sion of labour lead to the recog- 
nition of functioning as an important element in the social 
structure. It must not be assumed, however, that the functional 
organization of society means equality for all. Admitting the 
validity of Nesfield’s theory of the functional origin of caste in 
Norther India (it is valid for more than 75 per cent, of the castes 
in the United Provinces), all that we know of the measure of 
equality achieved within the ca.ste is that the caste-guild or 
Panchayat, where it works efficiently, seeks to remove unfair 
economic competition from among its members. The means 
adopted are, first, regulation of prices, wages, hours, and other 
conditions of employment and marketing; secondly, provision of 
a certain amount of technical instruction and training through 
apprenticeship, primarily for the young members of the family 
of the craftsmen but to the benefits of which young men of the 
same ca.sle are socially entitled ; and thirdly, by the organiza- 
tion of social and religious festivals in which all, without 
distinction, can and very often do participate. Instances of 
efficient caste-guilds are not rare even now. For obvious 
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reasons they are disappearing. But they prove that there was 
a time when society was organized on a functional or occupa- 
tional basis. 

The caste, however, is a socio-economic group, in which 
the social functioning of a member is more important than the 
economic. This has been a characteristic feature of almost 
all Indian communities, even of those which do not recognize 
caste in the orthodox sense of the term. The overwhelming 
importance attached to ‘samaj-dharma’ has been largely res- 
ponsible for the stability and consolidation of such communities 
inspite of their political vicissitudes. Social solidarity, in the 
past, largely compensated for political atomism. The existence 
of numerous castes within the village has always been of less 
significance than that of the caste feeling that comprehends 
villages, districts and even provinces. The political importance 
of the Hindu Mahasabha, incorporating all castes and transcend- 
ing provincial barriers, is a recent example of the same 
tendency. 

Once we recognize that the genius of Hindu culture is 
essentially social, it is easy to notice how the sense of social 
solidarity has retarded economic disriiption. 

A society based primarily on a particular system of pro- 
duction is apt to be dismembered into conflicting classes. The 
same could be said of a society based on a particular system of 
sharing political spoils and privileges. The comparative 
stabilit}' of Hindu and Cliinese societies (based as they are on 
principles of social obligation with political or economic rights 
and duties following therefrom) pro\-es that disruption can 
be stayed by an insistence on the social aspects of group-living. 
The social aspect is emphasized by other factors than caste. 
Thus the joint-family, especially under the Mitakshara and the 
Dayabhaga, secures to the aged, the disabled, the weak, the 
widow and other dependents a certain measure of economic 
support and prevents them from being driven to slums — ^the 
breeding ground of class-consciousness. The same could be 
said of Muslim and Chinese societies. The family-life of all 
Oriental communities lays a religious and moral obligation on 
the able to support the unable and the disabled. It is a socio- 
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religious couuter-niove to economic inequality. The common 
fund of the village, the democratic procedure of village- 
and caste-panchayats, the division of waste-land by lot and 
its distribution by rotation, the strong tradition of co-operation 
in social and economic life, have all combined to mitigate to 
a great extent the hardships arising out of the inequality im- 
plicit in the caste-system. That castes are still undergoing the 
slow process of fusion, mainly, as a result of changes in 
occupation, that “new endogamous groups are constantly being 
created, the process of fusion is ever in operation, and what 
is more important still the novus homo, like his brethren all 
the world over is constantly endeavouring to force his way into 
a higher grade,’’ are facts about the present day caste in India 
which have to be recognized along with those about its rigid 
restrictions. The important point to be noted in the present 
discussion is the fact that within the caste, there was, at least, 
in the past, a perceptible measure of economic equality, secured 
by the caste-guild, and also no small measure of social equa- 
lity secured through the sense of social obligation informing all 
the members of the commuiiit}', rich and poor. Yet the fact 
remains that the social obligation was itself a function of birth. 

Ivet us grant that in the good old days the caste-guilds 
worked smoothly. We should not forget, however, that both 
status and occupation were determined by birth. This principle 
at its best, was based on a crude knowledge of the heritabilit}' 
of certain traits of craftsmanship, and the desirability of foster- 
ing them by the provision of a congenial atmosphere and suit- 
able instruction. The caste principle divided society into a few 
broad classes, within each of which a certain amount of 
equalization of opportunities may be said to have prevailed. 
In other words, in the healthiest period of Oriental Society 
(Indian and Chinese), within a particular group or caste, func- 
tion was, in practice, almost as imjx>rtant as birth in the 
determination of status. But even in the golden age, so far as 
the whole structure of the caste system was concerned, especi- 
ally in the relation of one caste to another, function remained 
secondary to the older principle of birth. In the period of 
decadence function itself became as stereotyped as birth. 
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This is the position of Hindu society to-day. The caste 
is no longer an equalizing agency within its fold. The caste- 
guild no longer exercises a quasi-monopoly. But the caste 
feeling is not yet dead. As the lower castes in India are very 
poor, and caste-feeling, instead of dying, is increasing among 
them, the gulf between work and wages (which would usually 
be small when choice of occupation is free and dependent on 
acquired skill), is becoming wider. The disagreeable occupa- 
tions to which some are born are not fetching high wages, as 
they should normally. Occupations stratified into caste cannot 
admit of any principle of free competifion for equal wages or 
opportunities. 

The heritability of certain gifts and of the need for their 
development by proper stimuli, which was the primary merit 
of the caste-system in early times, has been misinterpreted for 
their own advantage by interested parties like priests and 
warriors. At the present time, this crude knowledge which is 
supposed to be stored in caste-traditions offers no hope of the 
enjoyment of proportional opportunities for the development of 
individual abilities. The caste-system in modern Hindu 
society cannot, by any stretch of sociological imagination, be 
considered to be serving eugenic needs. Nor can the present 
structure bear the stress of democratic and individualistic ten- 
dencies of the Western civilization in which the idea of equality 
has a peculiar significance of its own. It is not surprising, 
therefore, to find in recent Indian thought a growing emphasis 
on the urgent need of doing away with differences determined 
by birth. The increasing discontent among the depressed 
classes against social superiority of the higher castes, as well 
as the urge in the mind of the educated and politically-minded 
intelligentia to remove the social and political differences 
between the “natives” and the white members of the foreign 
ruling class, (who are the glorified Brahmins of modern India 
with powers of good and evil increased a thousand-fold) are 
different phases of the same movement. 

It must be remembered, however, that the idea of political, 
social and economic equality, as entertained by the Oriental of 
the 20th century, is distinctly of European origin and that it 
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is primarily in reaction to foreign domination that this idea is 
gathering strength in the East. 

1 But what is the abiding value in the idea of equality ? Is it 
a necessary factor for progress ? Progress in the ultimate 
analysis involves change, directivity and purpose. The condi- 
tioning phenomena are (i) geographic, i.e., “climate, soil, 
water-supply, other mineral sources, flora, fauna, topography”; 
(2) technic, i.e., “the material products of human work, which 
having once been produced are conditions of further activities” 
— these, being human achievements, are more subject to human 
control than the geographical conditions ; (3) psycho-physical — 
which are either congenital, like age, sex, race, psychic pre- 
disposition, temperament, natural endowment, hereditary 
disease and defect; or acquired, like other diseases, defects, 
developed strength and skill, habits, etc.; (4) the social, i.e., 
the ideas and sentiments, customs and beliefs, mores and folk- 
ways in wdiich an individual is born. This is the classification 
of the conditioning phenomena given by the late Prof. Hayes. 

The geographic factor is comparatively fixed. The technic 
and the social conditions are subject to rational human control. 
They merely represent the process of differentiation between 
individuals, institutions, customs, beliefs, traditions, etc. in 
the light of values and meanings. But a social force is neither 
a physical force, nor a moral one. From one point of view, 
it may be understood as an item in the causal chain, where 
cause means either a condition precedent or a liberating agent. 
Rituals, public opinion, traditions, educational agencies are 
all useful institutions in the sense that with their help the 
individual can adopt definite sets of values, but to think that 
they alone create values is no less unwarranted than to consider 
that the needle on the record creats the music. Social force, 
if it is to be considered as a force at all, is inherent in the 
individual living in association with other individuals. 
Religion, public opinion, or educational agencies depend for 
their value entirely on the individuals associated with these 
institutions. It is not rare to find that they often lack positive 
ideals, are actuated by motives more worthy of the lowest orga- 
nisations than of human beings, and are- powers of evil rather 
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than of good. The charge may be laid that I am confusing 
ritualism for religion, the yellow press for public opinion, 
and a third rate school or college for the right type of an 
educational agency. If this charge be true, it would only show 
that the rightness or the wrongness of the type depends entirely 
upon individuals associated with these agencies. Unfortunately, 
there are far too many examples of religions falling to the 
level of barren ritualism, of journalistic activities originally 
started under good auspices pandering to crude sensationalism, 
of Schools and colleges degenerating into machines for cram- 
ming examinees. Thus religion, public opinion or educational 
agencies may be instruments for either good or evil. They are 
not necessarily uplifting, and cannot create values by 
themselves. 

In the same way ideas also maj^ be powerful influences 
for good or for evil. People have been known to die for ideas. 
For aught I know, people have more killed for ideas than died 
for them. Ideas, as such, are therefore not on a higher level 
than other social forces. The very idea of equality has been 
responsible for much oppression. It has also supplied a most 
powerful urge towards the improvement of social conditions. 
Its significance for progress again depends on the sense of 
value of individuals. 

Kquality is not to be interpreted as identity in the ])osses- 
sion of material goods, however necessary and inq)ortant their 
possession might be for the enjoyment of opportunities for the 
development of human capacities. Economic equality, as 
preached by the Utopian or the doctrinaire, cannot be accepted 
as the only tenet of distributive justice in so far as it ignores 
a fact of supreme importance, namely, differences in indi\ddual 
aptitudes. 

In case innate gifts had been distributed equally between 
all individuals, the case for an equal distribution of all material 
wealth would have been irresistible. The fact appears to be, 
however, that innate gifts are neither distributed equally 
among different individuals nor at random among different 
classes. This has been made the basis of an attack on the 
equalitarian doctrine in recent times. But the attempts to 
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prove the innate superiority of one race over all others cannot 
be considered to be scientifically established. A race inferior 
,in certain traits may easily be found to be superior in other 
desirable traits. Yet the biological residuum of fundamental 
inequality between individuals, and probably also between 
certain economic classes, remain an open challenge to the idea 
of equality. The strictly scientific findings of Eugenists are 

(1) that innate group-differences exist, but they are small, 

(2) that differences obtaining between indixiduals of the same 
group are usually greater than those subsisting between 
different groups, and (3) that such differences correspond, 
roughly, (at least in certain sections of English and American 
societies) to differences in social status. Cyril Burt writes : 
“the main conclusion that can be drawn from experimental 
work is, I think, the following ; innate groixp differences exist, 
but they are small”. In this connection, Carr-Saunders 
remarks : “if opportunity was equal for all, if social acquire- 
ments counted for nothing, and if examination tests were 
rigorously imposed, we might expect to find greater intellectual 
differences between the members of professions and other 
elements of the population than we do find inspite of the fact 
that such tests sort out emotional as well as intellectual 
qualities”. Later on, the same authority states : “whether 
we consider racial groups large or small, or whether we consider 
the classes into which members of the same racial group fall, 
we find the differences between the average of one group com- 
pared with another are small. The differences are small 
relative to the vast differences which exist between members 
of the same community. Innate differences therefore are not 
distributed at random throughout the population.” The above 
conclusions are supported by the fact that there exists a positive 
correlation between the distribution of mental gifts and the 
social distribution of individuals according to rank and position 
in English and American societies. It also appears to be 
a fact that inspite of increasing educational facilities offered 
by enlightened states to the labouring classes in the 19th 
century, their contribution to the production of men of first- 
rate abilities has been proportionally less than that of the 
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middle or higher classes. “Passing from the bottom of a social 
pyramid to its apex we see a systematic increase of the number 
of men of genius an absolute as well as a relative increase.’* 
If it is true, as is claimed to have been established by rigorous 
analysis, ‘the higher social classes are more intelligent than 
the lower ones’, then the right relation between the idea of 
social and economic equality and progress would appear to be 
what has been indicated by Karl Pearson “Let there be a 
ladder from class to class and occupation to occupation, but 
let it not be an easy ladder to climb; great ability (as 
Faraday’s) will get up, and that is all that is socially 
advantageous. The gradation of the body social is not a 
historical anomaly ; it is largely the result of long continued 
selection, economically differentiating the community into 
classes roughly fitted to certain types of work.’’ 

The basic problem of equality is thus concerned with the 
desire for an equal distribution of wealth fostered by a natural 
reaction against exploitation of one group by another, and the 
fact of inequality in the distribution of innate gifts. The 
problem can be resolved only by the provision of proportional 
opportunities, on the one hand, and by the recognition of 
Personality as an important element in the determination of 
social justice, on the other. It is quite clear that economic in- 
equality cannot be accepted as the only tenet of distributive 
justice in so far as it ignores differences in abilities. But it is 
equally clear that the concentration of the greater part of 
material wealth in the hands of the upper classes cannot be 
supported by any sort of engenic consideration. The present 
inequalities of income are not based on hereditary difference — 
this is the cardinal fact of modem industrialized societies. The 
present inequalities in political privileges are not warranted by 
racial differences — this is the cardinal fact about the present 
political situation. 

The programme of socialism to do away with such class 
or national differences in the distribtition of wealth appears 
to be based on sound principles. 


1 National 
5 


lyife from the Standpoint of Science, 
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But in SO far as individual (as opposed to class) differences 
are concerned, the principle of equal division cannot be con- 
sidered fair. Emotional and temperamental qualities although 
not yet successfully measured by the psychologist are as likely 
to show as large individual differences as intellectual and other 
abilities. For this reason as well as on account of the known 
large differences in abilities, the possession of the same amount 
(and quality) of material goods (above the level of the sub- 
sistence minimum) must yield different amounts of enjoyment 
to different individuals and is consequently valued differently. 

One important point ma3'^ be noted at once. Recent 
advances in biological knowledge are equivocal in certain ways. 
One line of advance has been towards a greater insistence on 
the role of the germ-plasm, which is supposed to be the recept- 
acle of all possibilities of growth. From this point of view, 
heredity is the most important factor of all. On the other 
hand the study of conditioned reflexes by Pavlov and his 
disciples, and the striking resiilts obtained bv the Behaviorist 
school show that rational training may become all important. 
One thing, however, is clear. Changes in the germ-plasm 
whether to be brought about bv natural and sexual selection, 
b}' complicated Mendelian segregation, b}' unconscious .social 
selection through such agencies as war, disease, etc., or, finally, 
bj'^ conscious eugenic selection, would require enormous periods 
of time measured in hundreds and thousands of years. On 
the other hand social changes brought about by great 
personalities like Buddha and Asoka, Alexander and Najwleon, 
Lenin or Gandhi, become accomplished facts in a few breathless 
moments. Hence, in the supreme question of the development 
of Personality, greater emphasis is to be laid upon the .social 
environment which is more amenable to control by voluntary 
agencies than upon the mechanical regulation of heredity. 

In the absence of soecific knowledge regarding the means 
of regulating the mechanism of heredity, it would be safer to 
give a fair chance to everyone by removing glaring iniquities 
and inequalities in the distribution of opportunities. Which 
chances are to be given to which individuals is subsidiary to 
the main question that chances should be given to all. h’ 
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other words, the fundamental principles of Democracy, viz. 
political and economic equality, though not the only principle 
of social justice, must be given precedence over all others. Xhe 
innate differences, if they are obdurate, will not be effaced by 
the provision of political and economic opportunities for all, 
and will come out in the long run. Further, the existing 
organs of government, public opinion, religion, and educational 
institutions are so much under the control of vested interests 
and dominated by inertia that there is no prospect in the near 
future of eugenic or social or vocational survey of population 
(howev'er desirable such a survey may be) being undertaken 
on strictly scientific, that is, non-selfish and disinterested 
j^rinciples. The most practical course would therefore appear 
to be to press for the removal of the existing class-barriers. 

The removal of class-barriers and class inequalities will 
allow social selection (if there is any virtue in it, which I deny) 
to make itself felt. If s(x.'ial selection does not manifest itself, 
and in case a scientific survey of inherent abilities becomes 
l)ossible, we may set aboxit to distribute opportiinities according 
to individual talents. 

If no such survey can be held, or after a survey it is found 
impossible either to measure the eugenic differences, or to dis- 
tribute opportunities according to .such differences it will still 
be wise to allow the idea of equality free play in society. From 
the point of view' of what is known as social psychology, the 
desire for equality expresses a sub-conscious desire of the 
human mind. Whatever may be the explanation (psycho- 
analytic, psychonic, endocrinological or otherwise) of the origin 
of this idea of equality, the fact that all men hope to see this 
dream realized cannot be ignored. The idea of equality, it 
may be safely asserted, is at least as real and as potent as 
any other faith or myth. It is the only consolation of the 
weak and the only hope of the dispossessed. 

Natural rights, as such, have already entered into the 
ideology of the politically minded Indian. Tilak’s famous 
phrase, ‘freedom is the birth right of every Indian’ has already 
made history in India. The insistent demand for complete 
independence gathers strength from the belief in the idea of 
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equality. These concepts have become charged with emotion. 
To become forces, they must however be externalized into social 
behaviour. But if the individual valuation is inadequate they 
will remain barren. 

The above discussion shows that capacities, though 
various, are more approximate in their urgent need of expres- 
sion for development than is generally supposed. The modes 
of expression are yarious. That different potentialities require 
different environmental stimuli for adequate response is a fact 
which must ultimately become important for the equitable dis- 
tribution of opportunities. But what is important at the 
present time is that in order to bring about those conditions 
in which every individual will receive an adequate stimulus 
from the proper environment for his development, we should 
try to break up as quickly as possible all class barriers with 
their glaring inequalities artificially bolstered up by interested 
people. 

The inequality which people have been made to feel most 
and have protested most against is that imposed by one group 
over another. Individual tyranny has been much more easil3 
tolerated. In Europe, dictators and tyrants have alternated 
with democracies and republics. The Asiatic people have never 
objected to an autocratic ruler of the benevolent type. Leader- 
ship of great individuals has always been rather liked by 
them. But when power is grasped by a group, and is 
sought to be perpetuated by claims of the intrinsic superiority 
of one group over another, the human spirit rises in revolt. 
The individual man has always recognized, even if uncon- 
sciously, the fact that group tjTanny is most inimical to the 
development of his jiersonality. 

In the existing close and artificial .social atmosphere, 
especially in India, the individual has very little opportunity 
of developing his personality. At best, he can merge himself 
into a stagnant group-existence. This has almost always been 
disastrous for social progress. Owing to the demand of the 
group (family, clan, caste, etc.) upon the individual to merge 
his existence in that of the group, and owing to improper recog- 
nition and interested interpretations of the purpose of group- 
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life by the more numerous members of the group, stimuli offered 
by the group are not adequate for the varying capacities or 
responses of the individuals. The group demands and creates 
dead levels. 

Progress requires the growth of personality, and it is the 
task of social justice to remove all restrictions which hamper 
the development of personality. Herein lies the value of the 
idea of equality, for it emphasizes the need of providing 
adequate environmental stimuli to enable potential capacities to 
develop. If the actual response is small, even then something 
v/ill have been achieved by the removal of repressions. If the 
response is large the whole of .society is benefited. Rightly 
understood, equality is not only a valuable instrument of social 
justice, but is a necessary and fundamental condition of social 
progress. 



MEETING OF THE EAST AND WEST. 

By Rabindranath Tagorh. 

[Under the auspices of the Discussion Guild and the Indian Society 
of America, Rabindranath Tagore was given a reception on December 
1, 1930, at Carnegie Hall, New York. 

Kxtending welcome to the Poet, on behalf of the Discussion Guild 
and the Indian Society of America, Mr. M. S. Novik in course of his 
s])eech said : — 

“It is indeed a pleasure to welcome you all here to-night. We 
are aware of the honour and the privilege which is ours and were indeed 
proud to act as platform hosts to the beloved poet of the Far East. 

“We are starting a few minutes late only because we were trying 
our utmost to take in as many people as is humanly possible within 
the walls of Carnegie Hall. It ought to be said, and I hope it brings 
comfort to the Poet, and to all friends of India, that there are just as 
many people trying their utmost to get in, but we have fire rules, and 
they must be lived up to. 

“We have invited the most outstanding woman connected with a 
University in the United States, and we are fortunate, indeed it is a 
})rivilege for us to have as presiding officer one wffio certainly can be 
called the Dean of the University women of America, the President of 
Mount Holyoke College. It is a pleasure to present to you as presiding 
officer, President Mary E. Woolley." 

President Mary E. Woolley said : — 

“Mr. Chairman, Dr. Tagore, and the members of this audience, 
I am sure that our guest of the evening needs no introduction. I feel 
that he hardly needs word of welcome. The fact that so many 
hundreds of people are delighted to have this opportunity to pay their 
^respect to a man who holds the respect of the world at large is in 
itself the greatest of welcomes. 

“It is very difficult to select any phase of the work of our guest, 
especially to emphasize any one phase. He has done so much in so 
many different ways. Surely no one has done more, or is doing more, 
to help in solving India’s proMem than our friend here to-night. He 
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has emphasized in his educational work the importance of the individual. 
And he has emphasized the ideal of peace. 

“More than twenty-five years ago he started in far-oflf India a 
school for children, of which I think many of us (who arc but ‘children 
of a larger growth*) would have been glad to have been a part. Because 
the theory underlying that education was the development of the 
individual child by giving to him the freedom to grow. He had no 
sympathy with machine-made lessons. And consequently in the Poet’s 
Institution, lessons are given under the .shade of trees, in the linng 
presence of nature ; plays are acted, there is dancing, there arc songs 
of the spring, songs of the rain, which are composed and set to music 
by the Poet himself for such festive occa.sions. 

“Freedom and progress were the two educational watch-words in 
that school. There was an atmosphere of culture. Learned men who 
could give much came to talk to and interest the children. There was 
freedom also, as far as caste and race and nationality were concerned. 
And liberty, the spirit of liberty was in their lives. 

“But that school for the children has grown into something very 
much more .significant even than that group, with all the joy in living 
and the joy in thinking, and the impres.sions that arose from the things 
of beauty by which they were surrounded. Soon there will be the 
tenth anniversary of the University which was c.stablished as the out- 
growth of the .smaller school. It is a cultural meeting place between 
the liast and the West, and its object is ‘to study the mind in its 
realization of the different aspects of peace from diverse points of view, 
and to bring into more intimate relations with one another the different 
cultures of the Fast on the basis of their underlying unity ; to approach 
the west from the point of view of such a unity of life, to seek to realize 
in Asia a common fellowship of study, and the meeting of the Hast and 
the Wc.st and thus ultimately to strengthen the fundamental conditions 
of world peace through the free communication of ideas between the two 
hemispheres.* 

“Truly a cultural meeting place between the East and the West. 
And I suspect that if you and I were to visit that International 
University, we should find many things that would be suri)rising from 
the practical side as well as the idealistic side. There arc, for example, 
experimental farms with growing vegetables; there are spinning-wheels, 
looms and work along other practical lines. A practical visionary at 
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work. I sometimes wonder whether the real visionary, that is, the man 
with vision, is not after all the most practical of all human beings. A 
practical visionary at work. From dreamland to reality, for in this effort 
to build up a school, a University representing Indian culture at its 
highest, it was thought well to develop the practical as well as the ideal. 
An institution based upon the ideal of spiritual unity of all races. That 
is the underlying thought. 

‘‘And so to-night I have the honour to present to this great audience 
our visitor, our guest, who needs no introduction. Rather it is for this 
audience to welcome our guest of honour and our speaker, — a man who 
is poet and philosopher, teacher and friend of humanity : Rabindranath 
Tagore, who is going to speak to us on the Meeting of the East and the 
West.” 

The speech of Rabindranath Tagore is given below.] 

I have felt the meeting of the Ea.st and the West in my 
own individual life. T belong to the latter end of the 
Nineteenth Cenury. And to our remote country in Bengal, 
when I w’as a boy, there came a voice from across the sea. I 
listened to it. It would be difficult to imagine wdiat it meant 
for me in those days. We realized the great heroic ideal whieli 
had been held in Ancient Greece and that art which gave ex- 
pression to its greatness. I was deeply stirred, and felt as il 
1 had discovered a new planet on the horizon. 

The Message of the West in the 19TH Cp:NTURy. 

It w'as the same feeling which I had when I listened to 
those in my family who recited verses from English literature 
and from the great poets of tho.se days. Then also I felt as if 
a new prophet of the human world had been revealed to my 
mind. 

You all know it wa.-: the last vanishing twilight of the 
Romantic West. We had been living in the atmosphere of the 
lyrical literature of poets like Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, and 
we know what inspiration they had within them. And what it 
was for the rest of the world. There was an upheavel of 
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idealism. In Europe, the French Revolution had not died out, 
and people were dreaming of freedom, of the brotherhood of 
man. They still believed in the human ideals that have their 
permanent value, ultimate value in themselves. And it moved 
my heart. I cannot express how it did move my soul. 

I remember as a boy how a friend who had just read a 
poem came running to me in the night when I was asleep and 
awakened me, saying, “Have you read this?” And he recited 
the lines to me, and it stirred us deeply. It was that 
atmosphere, that human aspect of the Western civilization 
which appealed to us. It was the humanity of the West. It 
was not anything mechanical ; it did not represent any physical 
or material quality. Ah, no. It was the message from the 
heart of the West that touched us deeply. 

The West at that time believed in freedom of personality. 
We heard about Garibaldi, about Mazzini, and it was a new 
revelation, an aspect of humanity with which we were not quite 
familiar — the great ideal of the freedom of man^ freedom of 
self expression for all races and for all countries. And we had 
great reverence for the people who were dedicated to that 
dream, through their literature, and also through their 
practical life. 


The Modern West. 

I may tell you w'hat I think is the characteristic difference 
to-day between the East and the West. We, in the East, 
believe in personality. In the West ^’^ou hav'e your admiration 
for power. 

Whenever our heart is touched with something that is 
perfect in human nature, in its completeness, in the spiritual 
aspect of it, w^e bow our heads before it. We have a feeling 
of reverence for the divine in man. And I thought that this 
human aspect of civilization, which I saw and which I realized 
in the West when I was young, was something permanent that 
would help to save the whole world. 

There are times when some particular people play the part 
of messengers of humanitv. They come to rescue human 
6 
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relations from all kinds of fetters of ignorance or moral 
degradation and despair and weakness of will. We thought 
the present age belonged to the West, that they had come to 
save us, to save the whole world from all forms of weakness 
and which still remains inexhaustible. All these great 
revelations of history. We knew what India herself had done 
in olden times. We knew what Greece had offered to humanity 
and which still remains inexhaustible. All these great 
civilizations had the effect of redeeming the minds of men from 
fetters and narrowness, from sluggishness and stupidity. 

It is evident that this modem age can belong to the West. 
You have the illumination, and we have been waiting for long 
that it should reach us in the East. And we hoped that you 
would come to us with a message which was universal, which 
had nothing provincial or exclusively national in it, and in a 
language that was not ashamed to have itself surrounded by an 
atmosphere of beauty, — a beauty that had a universal appeal. 

And I say as an individual that the West and the East 
did meet in India in my younger days. But how short was 
that twilight of a vanishing age, of chivalry, of idealism higher 
and greater than one’s nationality. That age came to an end, 
and you know, in what a great clash and conflagration of war 
and misery all over the world. 


The Menace op Power. 

And what is the harvest of your civilization? You do 
not see from the outside. You do not realize what a terrible 
menace you have become to man. We are afraid of you. And 
everywhere people are suspicious of each other. All the great 
countries of the West are preparing for war, for some great 
work of desolation that will spread poison all over the world. 
And this poison is within their own selves. They try, and 
try to find some solution, but they do not succeed, because 
they have lost their faith in the personality of man. 

They do not believe in the wisdom of the soul. Their 
minds are filled with mutual suspicion and hatred and anger. 
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and yet they try to invent some machinery which will solve 
the difiScnlties. They ask for disarmament, but it cannot be 
had from the outside. They have eflBiciency, but that alone 
does not help. Why ? Because man is human, while 
machinery is impersonal. Men of power have eflBiciency in 
outward things ; but the personality of man is lost. You do 
not feel it, the divine in man, the divinity which is in 
humanity. 

I have felt it, and I have said to myself, I have repeated 
that song : “Where shall I find him? Man the Great? The 
Supreme Man?” Not in the machinery of power and wealth 
shall I find the humanity of the world. If he is not in the 
heart of a civilization, where is he? The great man, the 
harvester, the music-maker, the dreamer of dreams, where is 
he? 

Almost every day I feel my heart go back to my own 
country, to the personal, the dreamer, the believer in God. I 
seek Him, and I want to go back to my own country. I have 
my school there. Do not think that it is an ordinary school. 
I enjoy the wealth of human relationship there. Those boys 
and girls, they are my children. There is something that is 
indescribable in that school. Our relationship is spiritual — 
and I may not merit it, but I know that they do 
reverence Man in my own person; not the schoolmaster, but 
something higher than that. It is not superstition. In the 
East we believe in personality which is above all things. 

You fight against evil, and that is a great thing. I often 
think you should come to help us fight all those diflSculties, 
those material evils, from which we suffer. We have been 
praying for centuries, that the West would really come to us, 
that their chivalry would help us in our trouble. We are un- 
fortunate. We have much need, for our injuries are great. 
We had formerly our own system of education — that has 
vanished. We had our industries to help to eke out the income 
of those dependent upon agriculture for their livelihood, but 
all those industries have vanished like the autumn leaves. And 
we pray that the West would come to us as a member of a 
common humanity. We claim it from you who have wealth 
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which is overflowing, and we are in the direst and deepest 
shadow of poverty and distress on our side of the world. 

Gandhiji^s Spiritual Power. 

We have been waiting for the Person. Such a personality 
as we see in Mahatma Gandhi (applause). It is only possible 
in the East for such a man to become a great personality. He 
has neither physical nor material power, but through his great 
influence people who have been in subjection to all kinds of 
tyrannical power have stood up ; and he is the strongest spiritual 
power in this world to-day. Not because of his political 
prudence, but for his spiritual influence the people believe in 
him, and they are ready to die for their faith. They are ready 
to suffer. It is a miracle that these people, downtrodden for 
centuries, are coming out, and without doing any injury to 
others, they suffer and through suffering, conquer. 

And our women, — only the other day they were secluded 
in their own inner appartments — they have come out to follow 
this man, this leader. Not an association, not an organization, 
not a politician, but a Man ! And his message goes deep into 
our veins. He attacks the enemies that are within us. Not 
like the political machinery which you have that attacks from 
the outside and that tries to work through the external. But 
he attacks the inner man. They believe in him, in this man 
who is not a Brahmin, for he belongs to a class of money- 
makers who have been despised for centuries. 

Personality in Human History. 

When times were dark, there came a Man in other days 
to people who were seeking salvation, emancipation from evil. 
He came to their door. The babe who was bom centuries ago, 
brought exaltation to man. Not machinery, not association, 
not organizations, but a human babe, and people were amazed. 
And when all the machinery will be rusted, he will live. 

I have felt that the civilization of the West to-day has its 
law and order, but no personality. It has come to the perfec- 
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tion of a mechanical order but what is there to humanize it ? It 
is the Person who is in the heart of all beings. When you 
follow the atoms, you come to something which has no form, 
no color. It is all abstraction ; it is reduced to some mathe- 
matical formulae. But Personality goes beyond the heart of 
these atoms. I have seen, I have known it within me, in the 
depths of my feeling. And I know that only when you come 
to Him will there be peace. 

[Mr. Novik said: “The Poet feels that he has given his message to 
us. I wondered as I sat here what he would feel from this audience if 
each one of us were able to speak to him and to tell him what his 
message has meant to us. Probably for many of us there will be new 
inspiration in our individual living. After all, what we shall be as 
persons depends not upon chance but upon ourselves. And I think new 
inspiration has come to us in these moments. 

“And may be as he goes back to the East, he will carry our message 
to India, our hope that the day is not far distant when the East and 
the West shall meet indeed, when each may contribute to the common 
good of humanity.'*] 



VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION* 

By ViDHUSHEKHARA BhATTACHARVA 
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In this paper I have approached some of the fundamental problems in 
the interpretation of the Veda with special reference to those who hold it 
as an inspired and a sacred heritage, and find it a great source of peace 
and happiness in their lives. 

Let me begin with a short apologue which has been handed down by 
the Rishis ; 

firax ? ^ ariBPJnnwTnT i 

m II 

— SarhhitoPani^ad Drdhmaria, 3. 

‘Verily Vidya (the Vedic Lore) approached the Brahman thus ; 
“Protect me, I am your treasure.’* ’ 

The Brahman realized it, and undertook to protect her. He was also 
duty-boimd to do so, for he knew the old injunction : ‘When a man is 
bom, he is born with a debt (to pay) — a debt to the Gods, a debt to the 
Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to Mankind.’ (SB, 1. 7. 2. 1 ; See TB, 
VI. 3. 10. 5). He must free himself of his debt to the Gods, the Rishis, 
as well as to the rest. So far as his other debts are concerned, the scrip- 
tures teach him how to repay them. His debt to the Rishis can only be 
repaid, as they declare, by becoming their ‘Treasure-warden’ (nidhi-gopa) , 
by protecting the treasure ; in plain words, by continuing the study of 
the Veda. 

♦Presidential Address in the Vedic Section of the Sixth All-India Oriental 
Conference Patna, December, 1980. 
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Whatever might be our attitude towards life and culture, it has got to 
be admitted othat the Veda is really a treasure, a treasure not only for the 
Brahman, but also for the humanity at large, a most precious inheritance 
of the past. And it is specially so for us Indians, as it is the ultimate 
source, directly or indirectly, of whatever we have thought about and 
striven for the peace and happiness of man and the universe during the 
whole course of our existence as a people. 

Let me, however, strike a note of warning, and I think that the ancient 
teachers will lend me their support when I do so. The treasure must not 
be confounded with its receptacle: we should know that the ddhdra is 
generally of a different material and character from the ddheya. The gems 
of truth are ensconced in the entire mass of the Veda. The Greek proverb 
says that the part is greater than the whole. Yet the whole has its value 
and its justification — as a fact of history and as an influence on life when 
it is an influence. Human Society is a chequered pattern, and we have 
wise men and foolish men, we have saints as w^ell as sinners. What we 
may be tempted to regard as useless may have its use with others. And 
we must take note of it. 

Be that as it may, I was telling you the story of Vidya. Let me 
continue it. The Brahman undertook to protect her. But has he done 
so? If so, how far has he succeeded? Did the Vedic tradition remain 
unbroken? If it did not, how long then did it continue? I want to tell 
you another story. Fifty years ago it was first told by Max Muller in one 
of his Hibbert Lectures,^ and I think it is worth repeating, even though 
it may be a little long. 

‘^These men,” continues the great savant referring to the Brahmans of 
his time, “and I know it as a fact, know the whole of Rig-Veda by heart, 
just as their ancestors did, three or four thousand years ago ; and though 
they have MSS., and though they now have a printed text, they do not 
learn their sacred lore from them. They learn it, as their ancestors learnt 
it, thousands of years ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic 
succession should never be broken. The oral teaching and learning be- 
came in eyes of the Brahmans one of the ^Great Sacrifices* ...I have 

had visits from natives who knew large portions of the Veda by heart ; I 
have been in correspondence with others who, when they were twelve or 

^ Collected Works of Max MUller, T^ectures on the Origin of Religion, Longmans, 
Oreen & Co., 1898, pp. 132 ff. 
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fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it.* They learn a few lines 
every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole house resounds with 
the noise and they thus strengthen their memory to that degree, that 
when their apprenticeship is finished, you can open them like a book ; 
and find any passage you like, any word, any accent. One native scholar, 
Shankar Pandurang, is at the present moment collecting various readings 
for my edition of the Rig-Veda, not from MSS., but from the oral tradition 
of the Vedic Srotriyas. He writes on the 2nd March, 1877 ; 'I am collect- 
ing a few of our walking Rig-Veda MSS., taking your text as the basis. 
I find a good many differences which I shall soon be able to examine more 
closely, when I may be able to say whether they are various readings or 

not As I write a Vedic scholar is going over your Rig-Veda text. 

He has his own MSS. on one side, but does not open it, except occasionally. 
He knows the whole Sariihita and Pada text by heart. I wish I could send 
you his photograph, how he is squatting in my tent with his Upavlta (the 
Sacred Cord) round his shoulder, and only a Dhoti round his middle, not a 
bad specimen of our old Rishis’. 

“And though it may have sounded to some of you like a fairy-tale, 
believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of contemporary 
history.” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the Brahman 
fifty years back ; and I can tell you that even at the present time you will 
find, mostly in the South, such half-naked Brahmans (their race — a race of 
giants — is, alas, declining every day), repeating the sacred hymns handed 
down to them from generation to generation and saying those prayers 
which were first uttered thousands of years ago on the banks of the 
Sarasvati or some other sacred river by Rishis like Vasistha or Vi^vamitra- 
the Rishis who stand at the head of Indian Culture, but who in the hands 
of unsympathetic though “ingenius and judicious” experts on Indian 
culture received, together with their gods, the sobriquet of “barbarians”. 

You are now to draw your own conclusion as to whether the Vedic 
succession or tradition was completely broken at the time of Yaska, or of 
Saya^a, or whether it continued unimpaired down to a generation back, 
— since when, owing to altering conditions and ideas of life, it has suffered a 


-Indian Antiquary, 1878, p. 40: ‘There are thousands of nrahnmns’ the ed’t'i 
remarks, ‘who know the whole of the Rig-Veda by heart and can repeat it.' 
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check 1 and it was lucky that we could save some of it through the printing 
press. 

Here naturally arises a question. The request of Yidya to the 
Brahman was for her protection. This certainly did not mean protection 
of "dhly the text in which she was enshrined, but also of the interpretation 
in which dwells her soul. For the Brahman was enjoined not only to read, 
but also to understand the Veda (adhyeyo jneya.^ ca)y without looking 
forward to any earthly reward for it (niskdrana). 

Now, so far as the text is concerned, it has been universally accepted 
as having been preserved intact. The Brahman here has performed his 
task to perfection. But what about the interpretation ? 

In order to understand the situation in the matter of the correct 
interpretation of the Veda-vidya — the interpretation which was intended 
by the Rishi to whom the mantra u'as revealed — let us take note of 
the difficulties from the case of a living poet and his composition. We 
have here a living poet of world-wide fame, Rabindranath Tagore. Let 
us take one of his best known mystic poems, approach some of our best 
scholars and cultured men who have the reciuisite training in and feel for 
literature and are teachers of the subject, and ask them individually to 
interpret that particular poem. And what shall we see? We shall see 
that ndsau munir yasya matarii na bhinnam ; there may be partial agree- 
ment here and there, there will never be entire agreement ; in fact, there 
will sure to be some disagreement. And yet it may be that none 
of the interpretations proposed by these eminent scholars is the right 
interpretation, that is, the interpreation which the poet himself had in 
his mind when he composed it. Supposing that these scholars and 
experts in literature went on in their own way, and each taught his own 
particular interpretation to his group of pupils, and these latter in their 
turn also taught their own pupils the interpretation received from their 
masters, we would have a series of traditional interpretations, each 
equally old. How can a man of a fiitine generation judge these various 
traditions, or one tradition, as correct? How^ can it be maintained that 
the interpretation first offered by those prominent teachers was the right 
interpretation, simply because these teachers were eminent men, or because 
they were contemporaneous with the poet himself, or wxre associated with 
him? 

A poet does not necessarily interpret his own poem, for he is not 
bound to do so; nor is it his business. He composes a poem and there 
7 
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ends his work. But he may give his interpretation if he pleases. Now, 
let us again think over another aspect of the question. Supposing that the 
poet explains at a time one of his poems to a particular individual. The 
latter perhaps does not fully comprehend, or conprehends the explanation 
fully, but does not remember the w^hole of it, and without any considera- 
tion of the fact of his forgetfulness he starts to explain the poem to the 
group around him, and from the group begins a school of tradition. Here 
we may ask a question : Will it be right to think that one who has 
received this tradition is justified in claiming that his is the right inter- 
pretation, because the line of succession fie belongs to is directly connected 
with the composer of the poem? Will it be reasonable to hold that the 
direct connection with the author of the poem is itself a sufficient 
ground for the genuineness of the interpretation given to it? 

There can be another situation to make the whole question further 
complicated. It may be that the poet himself explains one of his difficult 
poems to a person of superior culture, intelligence, and memory. This 
person retains the explanation perfectly well and hands it over to a 
second man, and the second man to a third man, and in this way another 
line of tradition grows up. But facts relating to the origin of this tradi- 
tion, that it goes back to the poet himself and has been transmitted 
unimpaired, remain unknown. This interpretation, the only right one, 
is not noted down in any book for some generations, though passed 
traditionally, and then a late writer offers it, without mentioning its 
credentials. How are we to discriminate the genuineness of the tradition 
in a case like this? 

Situations like the above are possible with a living poet ; in fact, 
some of these cases have actually happened with the works of Rabindra- 
nath himself. It is quite conceivable that in the cavSc of a Vedic poet, to 
whom a particular mantra was revealed or by whom it was 'visioned’ 
(dr^ta) thousands of years back, similar things have happened. 

The difficulty of discrimination in this matter seems to have been 
noticed or anticipated even by a poet in the Rig-Veda itself (X.71.4), 
when he says: 

fsr: ^^9 ^ ^Fsr- 

g5f I 

‘Even while seeing, one does not sec Speech ; even while hearing, one 
does not hear it.’ 
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And it is also quite clear from Yaska’s observation (1.20) to the effect 
that there were Rishis who had intuitive insight into dharma {sdk^dtkfia- 
dharman), but the teachers of a subsequent age lost that intuition. And 
these later teachers who, according to a commentator, may be described 
as irutarsis, t.e., sages who derived their wisdom not directly as the 
earlier sages did, but from others, declined in the power of communi- 
cating insU'Uction. This is quite natural on account of impermanence of 
human knowledge (purusavidydniiyatvdt), as Yaska would express it. 

This lowering of the high intellectual position, as time went on, 
brought in new view-points and new interpretations. And I may refer 
you, for instance, to the mystic hymn called Asyavdmtya in the Rig-Veda 
(1.164). It is found there, as you all know, how some of its stanzas have 
been interpreted in different ways in the commentary of Sayana. It is 
well-known that Sayana is not the author of all these interpretations, as 
it can very clearly be shown that in a number of cases his variant inter- 
pretations were current in the country hundreds of years before him. het 
us take, as an example, the following stanza (32) of the same hymn: 

^ SI 3ISPI 

^i urgsjfsn w?!- 

ii 

‘He who made him knows not of him; [he is] verily out of sight 
now of him who saw him; lie, enveloped within his mother’s womb, with 
luinierous progeny, entered into nirrlV.^ 

It is to be noted that the word nirfti in the fourth line of the stanza 
has two meanings, ‘calamity* and 'earth*. Now, what does the mantra 
mean? The opinion is divided. Some say, it implies that one having 
a number of children falls into calamity; while others are of opinion that 
it refers to the phenomenon of rain {varsakarman). The former are the 
Parivrajakas or wandering religious mendicants, while the later are the 
Nairuktas or scholiasts. And both the views are mentioned by Yaska in 
his Nirukta, II.8. 

Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig-Veda, IV. 58.3 ; 


‘ Whitney AV. IX. 10. 10, slightly modified. 
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TOfft *35pf W 

TIfT ^ WsSf SIT it 

‘Four are his horns, three are his feet; his heads are two, and his 
hands are seven. Bound with a triple bond, the strong on^ (or the 
showerer of bounties) roars loudly ; the great god enters into mortals'/ 

Who is that great god ? Some say, according to the Nirukta^pariHsta, 
XIII. 7, he is yajna. The four horns are with reference to it four Vedas ; 
the three feet are the three savanas or pressing out of sonta-jiiice at the 
three periods of the day ; the two heads are the two libations, introductory 
and concluding ; the seven hands are the seven metres ; ‘bound with a 
triple bond* refers to three-fold scripture, Mayitra, Brdhfnana, and Kalpa. 

Others say, the great god is the sun : the four horns are the four 
directions or cardinal points (dii) ; three feet are the three Vedas (as, 
according to the Taittinya Brahman, III. 12.9.1., the movement of the 
sun is connected with the three Vedas: Vedair aJunyas iribhir eii 
suryah) ; the two heads are the da}^ and night ; the seven hands are the 
seven rays of the sun ; ‘bound with a triple bond* refers either to the three 
regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), or to the three seasons (hot, 
rainy, and winter). 

I want to refer you to one more explanation of the above passage 
which the great Patahjali, the commentator of Panini (l.i.i.) gives. He 
explains it with reference to speech (Sabda) from the point of view of the 
grammarians. He says that the great god is speech ; the four horns are 
the four kinds of the words, viz,, noun (ndman), verb {dkhydia), pre- 
position {upasarga), and particle {nipdia) ; the three feet are the three 
times, present, past, and future; the two heads are the two forms of 
speech, eternal and artificial ; the seven hands are seven case-endings 
(vibhaktis) ; the triple bond signifies the connection of a word when it is 
uttered with the three parts of the body, the chest, he throat, and the 
head. 

And if you want to know the observation of Sayai^acarya, he would 
tell you that other explanations are also possible here. 
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* Griffith (modified). 
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I should like to quote here one more mantra from the same Asyava- 
mtya Sukta (RV, 1.164.45) : 

II 

‘Speech hath been measured out in four divisions : the Brahmans 
who have understanding know them. Three kept in close concealment, 
they do not move. Of speech men speak only the fourth division. 

Now, what are these four divisions of speech? I^ook into the 
Supplement to the Nirukta (XIII. 9), and into Sayana, and you will find not 
less than seven interpretations, according to different schools, to one of 
which belongs the author of the Mahabhasya, Patahjali, explaining the 
stanza himself (I. 1. 1.). 

Apart from the explanation of different Vedic passages great diver- 
gency is found also with regard to particular points; for instance, the 
identity of the ASvins — a (luestioii which is still being discussed. Yaska 
himself raises it and gives his answer (XII. 1) : “But who arc the ASvins? 
vSome say ‘heaven and earth* ; ‘day and night’ say others ; while others say, 
they are the sun and the moon. But according to the Aitihasikas, they are 
virtuous kings.” 

Not less than eight or nine schools of older expounders of the Veda, 
such as the Yajnikas, the Vaiyakaranas, the Naidanas, the Parivrajakas, 
the Nairuktas, and so on, are mentioned by Yaska, besides more than one 
and half a dozen of teachers holding different views with regard to particular 
points in the Vedic texts. 

There is no reason to think that the interpretations offered by them 
are always without authority. For instance, the identity of the ASvins 
with heaven and earth referred to above is actually found in the Siatapatha 
Brdhmana, IV. 1. 5, 16 ; and it may be noted that the derivation of the 
word Aivin as given by Yaska is also fully supported by the same pass- 
age of that work. 

Many interpretations, whether right or wrong, reasonable or fanciful, 
which are found in the Nirukta, are based on some passage or passages 

* Griffith (modified) . 
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in a Brdhmana. For instance, one may be referred to the derivation of 
the word Vrtra (Nirukta, II. 17). It is also to be noted that in Brdhvtanas, 
too, the same diverse explanations also occur. 

All the above explanations, in their bewildering diversity, are tradi- 
tional ones. But here arises a question : Are all of them without excep- 
tion true explanations, simply because they are traditional? The true ex- 
planation that intended by the author or the Rishi himself can only be 
one. The doctrine of Badarayana’s Brahmasutras can only be one, and 
this may be either dvaita, or advaita, or visispadvaiia, or dvaitddvaita, 
or something else ; but in no case it can be equally all of them. One 
may, however, try to find out a conclusion that may somehow or other 
reconcile all the different views. But can one say that this reconciliation, 
or samanvaya, was intended by Badarayana himself ? It may or may not be 
so, but there is no way to find it out. All that can be said with 
certainty in this connection is that this attempt at reconciling the con- 
flicting schools is the aim more of the scholars who are for this reconcilia- 
tion than of Badarayana himself. But we are not concerned with it, we 
want to know what the original author himself actually intended to say. 
But is it possible to do so under the circumstances described above? It 
is exceedingly unlikely that that can be done ; but nevertheless, we should 
try to get as near to the truth as possible. 

Here the Nairuktas offer us something to go by. Having explained 
one of the stanzas of that mystic hymn, the Asyavdmiya Siikia, already 
referred to (RV. I. 164.39), in three different ways, viz., with reference to 
devatd, to yajna, and to diman, the author of the Supplement to Nirukta 
(XIII. 11) observes: 

‘This reflective deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by 
the help of oral tradition as well as reasoning,* 

‘The hymns are not to be interpreted as isolated texts, but accord- 
ing to their context.* 

‘For, a person, who is not a Rishi, or who is without severe meditation, 
has no intuitive insight into them {mantras).* 
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g ^ »35 iK^; 5<:?^Tg 1 

‘It has already been said (Nirukta I. 16) that among thp^ who are 
versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves special commenda- 
tion. 

The author then proceeds to show the importance of reasoning in 
the following passage quoted from a Brahniana : 

'Verily when the Rishis were passing away, men inquired of the gods, 
"Who vShall be our Rishi?" They gave them this science of reasoning as 
Rishi {tarkam r^imy for consideration of the sense of the hymns. There- 
fore whatever is decided by a man well-versed in the Veda becomes arsa 
or derived from a Rishi.* 

It is then clear from the above that in order to understand the signi- 
ficance of the Veda our traditional method regards these three things as 
essential : (1) Sruli, oral tradition from the mouth of a competent Acdrya, 
or from repositories of traditions, such as the Brdhmanas ; (2) tarka or 
reaboning ; and (3) tapas ; which I think ought to be translated in such 
cases, as Muir has already done, as ‘severe meditation.*^ Of course, it is 
understood that the essential preparatory knowdedge of the six Vedangas 
or supplementary Veda sciences {viz,, phonetics, grammar, science of 
language, metrics, astronomy, and ritual), have been already acquired. 

The above method will meet with the fullest approval of the modern 
'scientific* investigator, who has practically nothing more to add, except- 
ing a study of the culture of the age from a historical and comparative 


* Translations mostly by Muir 

* This reminds one of the following words of the Buddha in the MaMparinib- 
bdnasutta (VI. 1) : ‘Now the Kxaltcd one addressed the venerable Ananda and 
said ; It may be Anauda that i’ti some of you the thought may arise “The word of 

the Master is ended, we have no Teacher more! The Truths and the Rules 

of the Order, which I have set forth and laid down for you all, let them, after 1 
atn gone, be the Teacher of you",’ We may also recall the story of the last Sikh 
Guru Govind Singh declaring that after his demise the Sikhs will have to obey the 
Granth Sahib as their Guru. 

* lu support of it the following may be quoted from the Mundaka Lpanisad 

fh ^ • Yasya plSnamayam tapah. See Sankara on the Prainopanisad, I. 4. 

Cf. the sense of aik^ata in the Chdndogya Up. VI. 2. 3. 
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standpoint. . This includes the findings of Comparative Philology, Anthro- 
pology, At^stQology, Sociology and other human sciences. 

The study and research proposed by the six Veddngas, for instance, 
have been worked out in greater detail and with the help of modern 
appliances by Western scholars; and for this we ought to^show our cor- 
-dial appreciation as fellow-workers in a common field. 

We have seen hov^ great was the divergency among the teachers 
with regard to the Vedic interpretations. But this is a fact not exclu- 
sively peculiar to the Veda. The case is the same in all times and in 
all lands, in all the various branches of science. This diversity of ex- 
planations makes the original meaning extremely obscure, no doubt, but 
does it not also imply the growth and development of the science through 
the centuries ? Growth and development are a sign of Life, and the ever- 
growing variety of expositions proposed by the different scholars and 
traditions indicates that the mind of the Brahman who took upon 
himself to protect the Vidya has remained alert and active, — although it 
may be argued that the Vidya has not been preserved in her original 
form everywhere, and that her proper form has been overlaid by later 
additions and possibly decorations. This sort of change is unavoidable, 
for change is the law of Life. But although the outward body changes, 
the inner being remains the same; only we shall have to strive to find it 
out in its proper form. Moreover, we must remember that great or note- 
worthy discrepancies occur with regard to a comparatively small number of 
hymns, while it can safely be asserted that there is complete agreement 
in most of the other cases. However, the net fact remains that there has 
been an unbroken series of commentators and cxegesists from Yaska down- 
wards. I may quote here the conclusion which Dr. Lakshman Sarup has 
arrived at {Indices and Appendices io Nirukta, Intro : pp. 75-76) : ‘It 
will also show' that there have been numerous Pre-Sayaua commentators 
of the ^tg and other Vedas and an unbroken, uniform and continuous 
tradition of Vedic interpretation has been a common inheritance of tlir 
orthodox scholars. The current belief that Sayapa is the only or the most 
important commentator after Yaska or that the tradition of Vedic inter- 
pretation was lost before the former’s time is erroneous.’ Other scholars 
like Professor Bhagavad Datta have come to the same conclusion from a 
study of both available commentaries and incomplete fragments. 

With regard to the tradition I should like to put before you the 
following fact also. According to the Vedantists there are three courses 
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(prasthana-traya) for ascertaining the meaning of Vedanta, viz., the iruti- 
prasthana or the Course of the Vedic Texts, the smftifPiasihana or the 
Course of Tradition, and the sulra-prasthdna or the Course of the Aphorisms 
(of Badarayana). It follows from it that sometimes when the true meaning 
of a certain Vedantic text cannot be ascertained with the he?p of either 
iftiii or Sutra it can be done with the help of the smrti. And as sucdi the 
smrti cannot be neglected. And, I may suggest, this smrtuprasthd 7 ia may 
be applied in the case of some of the Vedic texts, too, with conspicuous 
results. For instance, we read in the Vdjasaneyisamhitd, IX. 2 {Isopanisad 
2 ): 

‘It is only performing karmas that one should desire to live here a 
hundred years. Thus it is in thee, and not otherwise than this. Karma 
does not affect (lipyate, V lip) a man.* 

Where is the explanation of this verse? Does it not remind one of 
the following couplet of the smrti, the Bhagavad-gltd (IV. 14) together with 
the whole philosophy of karma expounded there? 

!T m ^ i 

‘Karmas do not affect (limpajiti, V Up) me, nor have I any desire for 
the consequence of a karma. He who thus knoweth me is not bound by 
karmas.* 

Let me take another example. The following stanza occurs in the 
Brhaddranyaka Up,, IV, 4. 7, as well as in the Katha Up,, VI. 14 : 

mm 

^ m II 

‘When all th'c desires cease which were cherished in his heart, then 
the mortal becomes immortal, then here he attains to Brahman'.* 

Where do we get the fullest interpretation of it? Is it not the same 
smrti, the Bhagavad-gUa, w^hich having thorough^ discussed the topic 
repeats the same truth only in different words (11.71) ? 

8 
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fwfPT «r: girisi^ : i 

ficgfw ; II 

'Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearnings and 
from the notion of ‘I am* and ‘It is mine,* he attains to peace.* 

Or let us consider again. Is it not that the same truth ‘there is only 
one without the second* which has found expression in Vedic texts/ has 
again appeared through the Upani§ad in a much later work, the Durgd- 
sapiasatt (included in the Mdrkandeya Purdna) in the following couplet? 

r:t fljnqn 1 

II 

‘I am only one in the universe. Who is other than me that can be 
regarded as second? See, O villain, my manifestations are entering into 
me.* 

Here in the smrii we have either a later development or expansion of 
an idea already expressed in the Veda ; or it may be that the smrii 
passages only enshrine a traditional interpretation of the Vedic passages. 

This traditional relation between the Vdic and post-Vedic literatures 
is only too apparent to require any further discussion. The point is that 
the Puranas, Dharma^astras, and other smtiis frequently help us in 
elucidating the Veda, and as such they are always deserving of respectful 
attention as repository of tradition, — they should much less be ignored, as 
is unfortunately the case in certain quarters among Vedic scholars both 
in India and in Europe. This is just like the later classical Sanskrit itself, 
with all its non-Vedic and so-called artificial character (which has earned 
for it the contumely of Veda-enthusiasts in Europe), helping a great deal 
in understanding at least to some extent the general sense of a Vedic text. 
Just as we acknowledge the common basis of both Vedic and classical 
vSanskrit, we should be equally alive to the common back-ground of both 
the Veda and the later literature. Wc may illustrate the point by a few 
instances. Even such popular works like the AmarakoSa which are read 
in our Fanskrit Patha.^:alas by tender boys in their first year of Sanskrit 
give the meanings of a great number of Vedic words, though at times the 
original senses of some of them are found to have been modified. A 

^ For example, ‘There is only one Riidra and no second* — TS. I. 8.6.1 ; ‘The wise 
say one in various ways.* — RV. I. 164,46. 
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young Sanskrit scholar of even seven or eight (wherever the traditional 
method is followed), if asked, will at once reply that the Vedic words 
Marutvat ‘accompanied by Maruts,* Sakra ‘mighty,* Sactpati ‘lord of 
might,* Satakratu ‘having a hundred powers,* Vfirahan ‘Vrtra-slayer,* 
Purandara for the actual word Purbhid ‘fort-shatterer,* and Vajrabhrt 
‘bearing the bolt,* mean Indra. He will at once tell you that VaUvdnara, 
Jdtavedas, Tanunapdt, and Asusuksani, all used in the Rig-Vcda, are 
nothing but Agni ‘fire* ; and Mdtariivdn is Vayu. Multiplication of 
instances is not needed. Here we have but a partial preservation of the 
Vedic tradition through school lexicons. 

En passant I may mention here the views of the Mimaiiisakas who 
may be included among the Yajfiikas already referred to in connection with 
V^cdic interpretation. I shall quote here only two passages from the 
Taiitiriya Samhitd illustrating the methods of the Mimaiiisakas in inter- 
preting the Veda. They certainly reprtseiit an old tradition and as such 
are entitled to the respect which Sayanacarya and others are given. The 
first of them runs (TS.II. 1.1.4.) : 

I snn: l 

^^F!TT I t 5i: asn; 

‘Verily here was Prajapati alone. He desired : “May I create off- 
s]jring and cattle.” He took out (from his body) his omentum (vapd), 
and placed it in the fire. From that the hornless goat came into being. 
Ho offered it to its own deity. Then did he create offspring and cattle.* 

This is explained as m> Ih (possibly in his anxiety to establish an 
eternal connection between a word and its meaning) by Sabarasvamin in 
his commentary on the Mvndmsd-dariana, 1.1.10. He says that Prajapati 
may refer here to an eternal object : (i) air, {ii) the sky, or (Hi) the sun , 
the omentum may mean (/) rain, (ii) wind, or (Hi) the rays of the sun ; the 
fire implies (i) the fire of lightning (vaidyuia), or (ii) of the rays (dreisa), 
or (Hi) of the terrestrial fire (pdrihiva) ; and the word aja taken to mean 
‘a goat* signifies here (i) food (ann^), or seed (btja), or plant (virudk). 

And here is the second passage (TS. VII. 1.10. 2-3); 
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The plain meaning is that Babara, a descendant of Pravaha^a desired 
that he might be a speaker of speech. But Sabarasvamin (1.1.31.) would 
explain it saying that there is no man known as Pravaha^ia. Therefore 
there cannot be his descendant Pravahani. The word is derived 
from pra-h ^vah + i, the suffix i is used to mean both a descendant as 
well as an agent ; thus any eternal object that makes one carry on a work is 
Pravahani. And Babara is an onomatopoetic word. 

I am speaking of the interpretations, and in this connection it seems 
to me that if we follow some of the remarks of Yaska, many an unexplain- 
ed myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure, or doubtful passage 
will become perfectly clear. The following occurs in the Rig-Veda 
(X.51.9) : 


Hsr spnsn 

JTOScit II 

‘The introductory and the concluding oblations are entirely thine , 
let the juicy portions of the offerings be thine. Let this whole sacrifice 
be thine, O Agni, and let the four quarters bow before thee.* 

Here it is quite clear that the introductory and concluding oblations 
belong to the deity, Agni. There can in no w^ay be any doubt of it. Vet 
there are not less than six passages in different Brahma^as referring to 
the above verse, of which only one says that the deity here is Agni, while 
according to the rest the deity concerned is chan das (metre), or riu 
(season), or paiu (cattle), or prana (breath), or diman (soul). But why is 
here such wide difference? Is it due to the ignorance of the authors of 
the Brahmanas? Yaska finds here a solution. And this solution proposed 
by him involves a fundamental principle in approaching Vedic passages of 
a similar character. He is quite right when he observes (VII. 24) : 

It means that the Brahmapas have a great deal of bhakti-vada. But 
what is bhakti-vadaf Here bhakii is bhdga 'part* or 'portion* (cf. bhakti 
in svara-bhakii) , and vada 'statement* ; thus bhakti-vada literally means ‘a 
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statement of a part/ i.e., 'a statement only of a part of a thing and not 
of the whole of it/ For instance, if it is said siritho mdnavakah 'the lad 
is a lion/ it is to be understood that the lad is, so to say, partly a lion ; 
in other words, the lad has a bhakti or hhdga, i.e., ‘part* of a lion, e.g., 
the bravery of a lion. The later word for bhakti-vdda is guna-vdda 'state- 
ment of quality,* generally translated by 'statement meant figuratively.* 
In the same example, 'the lad is a lion,* the speaker wants to express 
that the lad has the quality (guna), i.e., bravery, of a lion. Here both 
the lad and the lion having the common quality, bravery, arc identified. 
In explaining bhakti-vdda, Durgacarya observes : 

I ^ got;? Hlgrrf I 

^Bhakti means imagination (or consideration) of quality by which a 
Brahmana describes all things in all kinds of ways. But the truth must 
be investigated there.* 

Yaska gives here an example from a Brahmai;ia : "The earth is 
Vaisvaiiara, the year is VaiSvanara, the Brahman is VaiSvaiiara.* Here 
the author must have found some common quality (sdnianya guna) of the 
earth, etc., and Vaisvanara, owing to which there is this identification. 
But what is that guna, or common guna? It is for the reader to find it out, 
if he can. 

Now, with regard to those introductory and concluding oblations, Yaska' 
remarks that it is the fixed decision {sihiti) that they belong to Agni. But 
what about the different statements of the Brahma^ias? It is mere 
bhakti, i.e., with reference to some common quality participated in both 
by Agni on the one hand and by chandas, or riu, or paJu, or prdna, or 
diman on the other. 

In this way such identification as that of sacrifice (yajna) with 
Vi§9u, or with Prajapati; or that of the year with Prajapati, or Agni; 
or that of Agni with Prajapati, and so on, becomes intelligible through 
bhakti. And this common quality may be more inherent or imaginary 
than apparent or real. 

The following stanza of the previously discussed Asyavdmtya sukia 
of the Rig-Veda (1.164.46) is well-known to you all : 
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5riipn 

faiftf ^ uraftwiismiS: u 

‘They call him India, Mitra, Varu^a, and Agni; and he is divine 
Garutmat with beautiful wings. The sages speak of that which is one 
in various ways : they call it Agni, Yania, and MatariSvan.' 

And similar statements in the same Veda are not wanting. For 
instance, we read (X. 114.5) : 


gqrof fen: 

^ 5Pn ^VIT i RS q q fe I 

‘The wise poets describe by their words in various ways the bird 
(Suparna) who is one.* 

Yaska taking his stand on such ideas of the Rishis observes (VII. 4) 
‘on account of the supereminence of the deity (mdhdbhagydd devaidydh) 
a single soul (eka dtmd) is praised in various ways (bahudhd stuyate).* 

This view has been given expres.sion in the Upani^ads and other 
religious literature of the country. Thus there is no inconsistency with 
the Brahmana saying to the effect that Agni is all the deities 
(KB, XXV. I. 9; AB, V. 16), although, in fact, there is a great number 
of deities mentioned in the Mantras and the Briihmanas. 

Passages like the above are clear indications of the fundamentally 
monistic character of the Vedic religion. Whenever we have the tempta- 
tion of laying too much stress on the ‘polytheism* of the Veda, we ought 
to think of the above and similar passage in the Brahmanas and in Yaska 
and other old commentators. 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska. In the Rig-Vecla 
(I. 89. 10) we have the following verse : 

^ fen 51 jn: I 
fe^ ^ qaa 3Pn 
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‘Aditi is heaven, Aditi is atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she is the 
father, and she is the son. Aditi is all deities, Aditi five-classed men, 
Aditi all that hath been born, and Aditi all that shall be born.’ 

How is it that one is the heaven as well as the atmosphere ? How is 
it that the same person is the father, the mother ; and also the son ? It 
would look very inconsistent. But let us hear what Yaska has to say 
in this connection. He says (il. 16) that such a statement is found also 
in ordinary speech {laukikesv apy eiat), P'or example, one having drunk 
water says ‘I have got all kinds of flavour (sarvarasd anuprdptdh 
pdntyam). And he finally concludes (IV. 23), saying that the vibhuti 
(multifarious manifestation) of Aditi is mentioned here; Yaska has 
rightly caught the spirit of the verse quoted above which is to extol the 
greatness of the deity, Aditi. 

If one takes such passages as the following (Atharva-Veda, X. 10.26.34) 
which extol the cow (va^d), in that line, there will remain nothing to 
complain of : 

apot ^ ^ I 

sRl? li 

AV, X. 10. 26, 34. 

*It is cow alone that they call immortality; they worship cow as 
death ; the cow becomes this all— gods, men, Asuras, Fathers, and Seers.* 
'On the cow the gods subsist; on the cow, men also; the cow' becomes 
this all; so far as the sun looks around.*^ 

vSnch is, then, the role which bhakti-vada plays, not only in the 
Brahmanas, but also in the Mantras. 

In interpreting the Veda, the findings of Indo-European Linguistics 
should in no way be neglectcvi or under-estimated. But sometimes the 
philologist’s zeal carries him away a little too far, and leads him into a 
morass of a series of pos.sibilities which one should always guard against. I 
think Comparative Philology and Tradition should be taken as mutual 
correctives. Unfortunately, how^ever, the tradition, though supported by 
strong reason, is sacrificed at the altar of an insecure linguistic speculation. 
Let me give an example, and in so doing I should like to raise before you an 
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old question which has already been discussed by eminent scholars. I 
mean the question of phallus worship in the Vedas. The only argument 
advanced in support of it lies in the word Hsitt-deva used twice in the Rig- 
Veda (VII. 21. 5 ; X. 10.99). The traditional meaning of it is 'lustful* : 
both Yaska and Sayaijia explaining it by abmhtnacarya. There is no ground 
whatsoever to reject it. The word deva is used here in the figurative sense, 
it signifying 'like a deva.* And it is supported by a number of words com- 
pounded with deva as the last member. The following four words are 
well-known : mdtr-deva, pitf-deva, dcdrya-deva, and atithi^deva- Will it be 
reasonable to hold that a father-worshipper, a mother-worshipper, a 
teacher-worshipper, and a guest-jvorshipper are meant here respectively? 
The word pitf-deva simply means 'a person to whom the" father is just 
like a deva*. Accordingly, the sentence in the Taittiriya Up. I. JI. 
pitr-devo bhava implies that the father is to be revered just like a god. 
The remaining words, too, are to be explained in the same way. And 
this view is taken by the great Sankaracarya saying with regard to them : 
devatdvad updsyd eta ity arthah : 'the meaning is, that they should be 
revered as gods*. Let us take another word of the same class, siraddhd- 
deva found in the T aitlirtya-samhild and in different Brahmanas. What 
does it mean? The authors of the Sanskrii-Wdrierbuch tell us, Gutt- 
vertrauend 'trusting in god.' It can hardly be accepted, for the com- 
pound cannot be made after the manner of bharad-vdja, as in such cases 
the first member is a present participle. Nor can I understand how Eg^e- 
ling takes it (SB, I. 1. 4. 5.) to mean 'god-fearing*. The commenlators 
generally explain it by sraddhdval 'believing,* or haddhalu ‘disposed to 
believe*. The actual meaning is, howxwer, shown by Sayana in his com- 
mentary on the TS, 7. 1. 8. 2, when he says: haddhd devo yasydsaii 
iraddhadevah : 'one whose deva (god) is haddhd (trustfulness) is 
haddha-deva.* And then he adds: yathd devatdydm adaras lathii 
haddhdydm ity arthah : 'as towards god, so is the respect towards 
trustfulness.* 

This interpretation then decides the case of liind-deva implying a 
person who revers his hina just like a god, or a man of lustful character, 
abrahmacarya, as Yaska would explain it. 

The word in this sense may sound strange to a non-Indian reader, 
but Indians themselves are quite familiar with such expressions from the 
later Sanskrit literature. For instance, iiinodara-pardyana, which is the 
same as hinodara-hp, or Hinodaram-bhara, all meaning nothing but 'one 
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addicted to lust and gluttony.* Mark here the use of patayand, literally 
meaning ‘last resort or refuge,* as the second member of the first word. 
And compare its use in sui5h words as N drayana-pardyana ‘devoted to 
Narayapa , and kdmakrodha’pardyana ‘given over to lust and anger.* 

It seems to me, that sometimes too much importance is attached to 
modern philological interpretation utterly ignoring the traditional one. 
For instance, I may refer you to the well-known hymn to the so-called 
‘Unknown God,* RV, X. 121, with the rcfiain 'kdsmai devdya havhd 
vidhema\ It has been discussed from different points of view by a num- 
ber of scholars. Some of them want to take here kdsmai in the sense of 
‘to whom’, as a form of the interrogative pronoun ka (or kim). I do not 
say that it cart in no way be maintained. But I want to ask; What is 
the ground for rejecting the traditional meaning of the word here, which 
is Prajapati ? Why, as Sayana has done, kdsmai is not to be construed 
supplying tdsmai, as is often the case in the Rig-Veda^ itself, when the 
relative pronoun ya (or yad) is used in the subordinate clause? That ka 
is identified with Prajapati is found in different Saiiihitas and Brahmapas. 
The main ground for this identification is, according to the Rishis of the 
Brahmanas, that both the interrogative pronoun ka (or kim) and Prajapati 
are anirukta ‘not explained* ; that is, as the interrogative pronoun means 
a thing or a per.son not known definitely, as ‘this* and ‘this-like* (idam, 
tdrk), so is Prajapati, — he cannot be described definitely, for such is his 
greatness. Considering the manner in which they express certain 
thoughts, as we have already seen in connection with the bhakii-vdda, 
this identification of ka with Prajapati who is expressly mentioned in the 
last verse of the hymn seems quite natural and appropriate. 

Too much reliance or emphasis on the derivative sense is a pitfall, 
especially when in a great many derivations we are still in a speculatory 
stage. Let me give one or tw'o examples. The following line occurs in the 
Chandogya Up,, 4.17.10; 

Here the foremost scholars of the school of the philological interpreta- 
tion, Bohtlingk and Roth, would not hesitate to explain aJva saying na-iva, 
na (or a) being taken in the sense of sadrf 3 ia ‘likeness,’ and thus the word 
meaning ‘as a dog’ (‘wic ein Hund’) ! I suggest that asva here is only the 
instrumental singular of aiva, 

* I. 85. 1 , 4; Vn. 36. 4. 6 , 7; 39. S; 88. 7; 91. 6; 104. 8. 

9 
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Following the obviously literal sense, ignoring tradition which in- 
dicates the special meaning a word or expression comes to have, is equally 
dangerous. For instance Rahder, who knows not only Sanskrit, but also 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian, would translate (in the Introduction to 
his edition of the Dasabhumikasutra, in the Acta Orientalia, Vol. IV, p. 
218) the well-known Buddhist word brahma-vihdra (wdiicli means the ‘sub- 
lime state of mind* arising from meditation on maitrl, karund, muditd, and 
upeksd)t as the Brahmd-hall ( !), taking the expression literally. 

But we must not be blind to the purely philological method, for, the 
real meaning of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and another one 
takes its place. Without accepting as final, I may in this connection refer 
to the very plausible explanation by Dr. L. D. Barnett in his translation of 
the Bhagavad-Giid of the two well-known words hrsikeia and guddkeia as 
respectively ‘having upstanding hair,* and ‘having knotted hair.* The 
word hfstka in the sense of indriya occurs in Sanskrit, but it is a rare 
w^ord, and I have not found guddkd to mean nidrd anywhere excepting in 
lexicons. Dr. Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration. 

The conventional or accepted sense is more important than what the 
original root or composition Avould imply, w^hen the word has been long 
in use {riidhir yogdd ballyast). While derivation gives us the original idea 
behind a word, the conventional sense is the one which has grown up, and 
is the sense in which it is employed. The word nadi or dhunl (from 
dhvani), when first applied to a river, indicated the idea of its being ‘noisy’ 
(nadl nadandt). But it does not follow from this that while wc employ 
the above words we must be necessarily thinking of the root-sense, “the 
‘noisy one.* To insist upon the root-sense when the word has been 
accepted in a general way w'oiild be improper. Whether originally it 
was agra + ni, or agri, or aj (ag) + ni, or whether it has any connection 
with Eatin ignis, Lithuanian ugnis, Slav Ognj, it docs not matter ; for we 
all know that the w^ord agni in Sanskrit means ‘fire*. More than ninety 
per cent, of the students in our Colleges and Sanskrit Patha^alas, if asked, 
would answer that paSyaii is from the root dr^, though this derivation is 
not the fact (philologically, the form pai is only an abridged form of spai)- 
Yet, they perfectly know what the word really means. In every language 
and literature writers employ a large number of words in their current 
senses, without any reference to the original ideas behind their roots. 
Under these circumstances, is it not that the interpreter should proceed 
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with much caution in- every step he takes with regard to the derivative 
meaning of a word he discusses or interprets ? 

The present condition of Vcdic studies in our country is a most re- 
grettable one, specially when it is compared with that in Europe. Vedic 
Sanskrit is taught to some extent in our Universities, but real interest in 
it among the students is rare, just as in Prakrit. It appears to me that in 
most cases it is due to the fact that the teachers themselves are not 
serious, or have no love for the subject. As such they can hardly rouse any 
enthusiasm or create any interest in the minds of their pupils. In regard 
to the Sanskrit Pathasalas, the condition is not better, most of the students 
taking no care for Vedic studies. And the result is that even a really pro- 
found Pandit is often unable to construe or understand a passage in Vedic 
vSaiiskrit. Nor docs he possess the least information about Vedic litera- 
ture. Though in some of the Pathasalas there are arrangements for the 
study of the Veda, they are mainly for chanting purposes, the interpreta- 
tion being not properly made. This of course has its value, for it is help- 
ing to preserve the tradition with respect to svadhydya; but the students 
who chant without understanding stultify themselves. We should re- 
member what Yaska quotes (1.18) in this connection from the 
Samhiiopanisad Brdhmana, 3 : 


But even this situation is altering owing to our changing social ideals. 
Simple svddkydyins also are getting rarer and rarer, as the bestowing of 
dnksinds to maintain them is getting rarer and rarer. I do not impute any 
mercenary motives to our Srotriyas, who are still great in the midst of 
their poverty : but what I suggest is that our Society at large is becoming 
distracted by other things, and is forgetting its duty to maintain the 
Sroiriyas as necessary to Hindu society. Vedic studies in the traditional 
way must languish under such circumstances. 

We should nevertheless try to keep up the Vidya and pay our debt to 
our Rishis. A reorganisation of Vedic studies should come in. It may be 
suggested that every student of our Sanskrit Pathasalas should read Vedic 
Sanskrit to a certain standard — and this must be a high one — as a com- 
pulsory subject for his passing a Title Examination. The course should 
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comprise in addition to the texts a good account of Vedic literature, the 
Nirukta, a grammar written scientifically, and a book on Sanskrit 
philology. Besides, some acquaintance with the sister literature of the 
Avesta may be introduced. 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one who knows Sanskrit, specially 
Vedic Sanskrit. The agreement between Sanskrit and Avesta may be com- 
pared with that between Sanskrit and Prakrit. As regards meanings, they 
help each other. In this connection with your permission I may mention 
an experience of mine. I was thinking that the names for year are 
the names for the seasons. For instance, abda literally ‘one that gives 
water*, i.e., 'rainy season’ ; varsa (which is the same as varsd) 'rain’, 
'rainy season’ ; sarad 'autumn’ (saradah satam) ; hima 'winter season’ 
(§atam himdh) ; — all these are the names for the year. But what is the 
word that originally meant 'hot or summer season’, and was employed to 
denote a year ? There must be such a word, for the sumnicr season is 
very acutely felt in this country. I was then turning over a page of an 
Avestic work, and came across a word hama which means 'summer.’ Now 
hama of Avesta, according to phonology, is nothing but sama (feminine 
samd) in Sanskrit. And it at once struck me reminding that the word 
I was seeking after is samd (jijlvisec chaiam samdJi). It is from the root 
sam 'to heat’, as Bhanuji Diksita explains in his tikd on Amara-kosa. 
Cf. English summer, German Sommer, etc. 

I am, however, glad to tell you that our scholars are not remaining 
idle. Since last w^e met at Eahore, three important Vedic publications have 
come out. It w^as in the first session of our Oriental Conference held in 
Poona that as many as three MSS. of unpublished commentaries on the 
Rig-Veda, lent by the Government MSS. Library, Madras, were exhibited, 
one of them being that of Skanda-svarnin, and another of Venkata 
Madhava. It is now gratifying to see that the first part of these two 
as edited by Pandit Sambasiva Sastri has been placed in our hands by 
the authorities of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries. The second work 
has been given to us by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Venkatar?ina 
Sharma Vidyabhushana. It is an important commentary on the 
Taittiriya Prdtiidwhya. It forms the first volume of the recently started 
Madras University Sanskrit Series. The last wwk comes from the North, 
the Punjab, the old home of Vedic culture, the people of which have once 
more become alive to our great ancestral heritage, specially through the 
inspiration of the Arya-samaja. We all know the Word-Indices of all the 
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four Samhitas of the Veda prepared by the late Svaml Visve^varananda 
and Svami Nityananda, both of the Arya-samaja. Then Pandit Hansraj of 
the D. A. V. College has given us his Vaidika-ko^a which helps one much 
in Vedic studies with special reference to Brahmanas. And now Prin- 
cipal Visvabandhu Sastri of the Dayananda Brahma Mahavidyalaya, 
Lahore, working in the same line, has been engaged in bringing out a 
complete Ktymological Dictionary of the Vedic Language in Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and English, of which the first (specimen) fasciculus has already 
reached our hands. It prompts one to say that there is not the least 
doubt that this work, when completed, will take a unicpie p!ace in the 
field of Vedic studies, and as such it is bound to be appreciated by all 
Vedic scholars. Here I should like to mention one more work which 
reached my hands after the paper was written. It comes from Bengal. 
It is Chdndo^yamanira-bhdsya — a bhasya on what is generally known as 
Manlra-brahmana. This hhdsya is by Gunavisnu who is believed to have 
flourished before vSayana and is widely read in Bengal and Mithila. 
The present edition is a critical one under the able editorship of Prof. 
Durgamohan Bhattacharya and issued by the Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, 
Calcutta. Wc cxpre.ss our sincere thanks to all these workers. 



SOME PROBLEMS IN THE ORIGIN OF ART AND 
CULTURE IN INDIA* 

By SoNiTi Kumar Chaiterji. 

Thanks partly to our national temperament, by which we most easily 
can regard all existence as fleeting or illusory, and consequently can 
neglect to preserve anything which does not seem to us to have any 
value for the ultimate reality — by which we put no abiding importance 
on the appurtenances and the adornments of life — on the Upakaranas, 
as the Upanishad calls them ; thanks also to other agencies, e.g. the 
havoc wrought by climate as well as by the hand of man converted into 
a blind force of destruction and barbarism by the pride of conquest and 
by the frenzy of religion, — and the criminal ignorance of the value of 
the heritage from antiquity that has come down to us ; thanks to these 
reasons, the history of cultural and artistic development in our country 
remains, for lack of documents a tale half-told. The earlier chapters of 
this history are lost, and there are wide breaks, which we can fill up 
only by the exercise of our imagination. Indian tradition takes back our 
history to untold millenniums. But the lavish largesse of Tradition is 
restrained by the careful hand of sober History, which doles out meagre 
measures of antiquity and seeks to curtail our credulity. A variety of 
reasons based on recently discovered facts now induce us to believe that 
the advent into India of that virile, highly imaginative yet practical, and 
comparatively rather rude race — the Aryans — took place at a period which 
cannot be anterior to the middle of the second millennium B. C. The 
orthpdox opinion now current among most scholars takes the period back 
to five hundred or a thousand years more, and some would even stretch 
it back to a further two thousand or even two thousand and five hundred 
years beyond. I shall not discuss that point now. But suffice it to say 
that our traditions, and the literary documents that we have, take the 
history of our culture back to times considerably before 1000 B.C., 
whereas the actual remains i>f the culture which these traditions refer 
to and of which this literature is an expression do not go beyond 300 
B. C., barring a few articles of problematic date which may be pre- 

*paper read before the Pine Arts Section of the Sixth All-India Oriental 
Conference at Patna, December, 1930. 
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Maiiryan, i,e., anterior to 300 B.C. The period before 300 B.C. is a blank 
for India, so far as the material remains of an Indo- Aryan culture — i,e, 
specimens of tbe handiwork of men speaking an Indo-Aryan tongue — are 
concerned. We have an unbroken record of temples, inscriptions, 
pyramids, and artifacts from tombs — of huge pieces of sculpture and 
of tiny trinkets — which open up for us a panorama of Egyptian life 
throughout the centuries, up to the pre-dynastic periods. With her 
cuneiform tablets, the ruin mounds of her temples and ziggurats, her 
sculpture, her portraits of kings and rulers, Assyria and Babylonia bear 
ample testimony to her achievements from the 4th millennium B.C. 
Greece has a clear story to tell of her cultural life through her remains, 
her temples, her sculpture, her vases, back to the centuries when a New 
Greece was arising out of the ashes of the old,-— and this Old Greece of 
pre-Indo-European days itself has opened up her treasure-chests of art- 
objects and antiquities for us. China too has an old tale to tell, with her 
bronze vases and vessels, her stone drums, and her messages on bones. 
But in India, there is a profound silence — in the matter of plastic expres- 
sion of her artistic thought or intuition. In the remains of the time of 
Asoka, Indian Art makes a sudden appearance, in full bloom : it is a 
sudden lifting of the cloud, to reveal to us the sun already high in the 
sky. The dawn and the early morning are lost to us in the mists of 
undocumented antiquity. A few rays here and there — that is all : in 
the gold -foil images of the so-called Earth-Goddess, and in the possibly 
pre-Maury an terra-cotta figures. 

The imagination displayed in painting word-pictures of the Gods and 
of Nature in Rigvedic poetry makes the gloom all the more mysterious 
and the silence all the more tantalising. The Rigveda mentions painting 
ill connexion with the Gods — either painting their own divine forms, or 
their images. There seems to be a clear reference to a painted image of 
Rudra (cf., p. 454, ^luir’s Sanskrit Texts, Vol. V : RV. II, 33,9 — 
sthirebhir angaih purutupah ngrah babhru^ hikrebhih pipiie hiranyaili 
‘with strong limbs, many-formed, awful, brown, he is painted with 
shining golden colours*). Did the people of the Veda — the Aryans among 
whom the hymns originated, attempt to translate into wood or stone the 
visions they had of Ushas and of Indra, of Rudra and of the ASvins? 
What success did they attain, if that attempt was ever made ? An image 
of Ushas — ^bright and handsome, like a maiden unveiled rising from her 
bath; or of a thunder-wielding Indra — the very language of the Vedas 
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recalls to us the deatliless creations of the Hellenes — was it .ever sought 
to be depicted in wood or clay, stone or naetal, by Aryans of the Veda ? 
Such images, if they w^ere actually made, could then be regarded as the 
prototypes of the gold-leaf Earth-Goddess, or the Didarganj chowrie- 
bearer, or the Barliut and Saiichi Sri, or of the Yakshis of th^ oldest art 
of India ; and what could such prototypes be like, antedating the oldest 
extant specimens of Hindu art by eight or ten centuries? How far is the 
Siva image on the Gu<jimallam linga, our oldest Siva figure, based on 
earlier prototypes, — and are these prototypes the figures of Rudra 
mentioned in the Veda, or something non-Aryan? We have nothing at 
all to tell us about the nature of the plastic arts of the Vcdic period. 
Did that art reveal the mastery of human skill over the inert wood, the 
resisting stone, or the dull clay? Did it show a suppleness of the hand 
and the fingers that nobly served the imagination ? Or did Vedic Art, 
for some art must have existed then, show only a struggle of the imagina- 
tion with the soulless material, as in Primitive Art, such as wc still find 
among some Negro peoples, — despite the magnificence of the word- 
pictures evoked? Was the Art of the Indian Aryans as crude as that 
of their Germanic kinsmen of Scandinavia, whose Edda is as beautiful 
poetry as the Rigveda, but whose wood-cai viiig and rock-carving aie 
quite primitive — especially the latter — possessing a certain vigour no 
doubt, but recalling nevertheless the efforts of the South Sea Islanders? 

We have no reply to these questions. But we can attempt to find 
out the environment of an artistic expression in this oldest period of our 
history, and a’ knowledge of the milieu might be of some help in studying 
the Origins of Indian Art. 

We read in our school histories that India was inhabited by dark- 
skinned Non-Aryans, who were barbarians without any culture, and that 
the fair-skinned, highly civilised Aryans came from Central Asia, made 
a matter-of-course conquest of the original people of the country, imposed 
their superior culture and their language on them, and laid the founda- 
tions of Hindu or Indian civilisation. In India, these Aryans wer^ 
impressed by the panorama presented by Nature in field and wood and 
mountain and river, and in the rising and the setting of the Sun, in 
thunder and rain and sunshine; and in their newly-found ecstasy they 
composed wonderful hymns to these forces of Nature, which they deified. 
It is not necessary to repeat this sort of reconstruction of the Vedic 
milieu, which we all know. It is a simple story, and very ingenuous too. 
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It was a hypothesis good enough for the time when it was made, and that 
is some eighty yeafs ago. But now other facts are coming up, and these 
facts now make this hypothesis hardly tenable. And these facts tell 
us a new tale, which is now being built up slowly— this tale about the 
beginnings^ of culture in India ; of the mingling of races with their 
diverse mentalities and contfifautions; of the conditions in India when we 
are at the threshold of her history ; of the background for the beginnings 
of Indian Art ; and of the main currents that contributed to the birth 
of this Art itself. 

The condition of the civilised world of Europe, Asia and Africa about 
B.C. 2000, a convenient date to begin our survey of Indo-European or 
Aryan history, was (as we can learn from contemporary documents) the 
following. In Greece and in the Islands of the Aegean were the Aegean 
people, with their centres at Mycenae and Tiryns, at Troy, and in Crete ; 
these were the pre-Indo-European precursors of the Greeks, with their 
flourishing civilisation, their commerce with Egypt, their ceramic and 
other arts, their bull-fights. In Egypt, the Egyptians were already a 
well-organised people with a civilisation several thousand years old. In 
Asia Minor, the Hittites were dwelling in the highlands of the interior, 
possessed of a high degree of culture and organisation — they were an 
impetuous mountain people, giving continual trouble to their neighbours. 
In Babylonia, the Semites from Arabia and the original Sumerians had 
long ago commingled their blood, their cultures, and their faiths, and 
in this way a people with a high civilisation with temples and palaces, 
organised religion and science, had come into being; and this new people, 
or their culture, had extended into the neighbouring land of Assyria. 
Ivast of Babylonia were the Elamites, in what is now Western Iran, — 
they were a people of unknown aflSnity who had attained to a high level 
of civilisation. Syria was in ix)ssession of Semites, with a culture akin 
to the Babylonian, but susceptible to Egyptian and other neighbouring 
influences. At that time, we do not know what the situation was in the 
eastern lands, in Persia, in India. We did not possess uptil very 
recently any contemporary remains. Our traditions, and the reconstruc- 
tion of our prehistoric past with which we are familiar, would have it 
that the Aryans were living in India and in Iran, — and in India they were 
fighting the ITon-Aryan and expanding their conquests into the interior 
of the country, and tilling the soil and composing their hymns. But we 
cannot be sure of all that for this period. We do not know. About this 
10 
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date, B. C. 2000, we flinJ that the Aryan people^ is first manifesting them- 
selves in the arena of history in Northern Mesopotamia. Compared with 
the civilized peoples of pre-Aryan Greece and the Aegean islands, of 
Asia Minor, of Egypt, and of Assyria and Babylonia, the Aryans were 
rude and uncivilised. They seem to have come to Northern Mesopotamia 
from lands further to the North- — ^beyond the Caucasus Mountains, — in 
Southern or Eastern Russia, perhaps, or in more central or western 
tracts of Europe. Some of their relations made similar descents into 
Greece about that time. The culture of these Indo-Europeans in their 
original homeland was in the bronze-weapon stage. But they had tamed 
the horse, which became in those days a swift and a terrible weapon in 
migrations and in warfare. 

The Indo-Europeans (or Aryans, as they called themselves in Iran) 
were already by 2000 B.C. in the mountain tracts of Armenia, of Northern 
Mesopotamia and of North-Western Iran. And they soon came in touch 
with their civilised neighbours, in peace as well as in war. The next 
few centuries saw Aryan expansion in the south and in the south-east. 
A group of them, the Kassites, made themselves masters of Babylon, 
and they ruled there for six hundred years, and were evidently finally 
absorbed among the Babylonians. Another band with a horde of Semitic 
confiderates seems to have penetrated into Egypt, where they were the 
Hyksos, ruling over Egypt for some four centuries and a half. Other 
bands or tribes showed their activity in the north. Some of them, the 
Mada or Manda, who came originally as horse-dealers into Assyria and 
Western Asia Minor, settled finally in North-Western Persia and became 
the ancestors of the Medes. The ParSu, or Parsawa (Persians), were 
another tribe settling in South-Western Persia. One band, the Kanisian 
tribe, settled in the Hittite Kingdom of Asia Minor, and became one of 
the ruling peoples there. Another, the Ilarri or the Aryans, established 
themselves in the northern part of the doab between the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. A further band of these Aryans were the Mitanni, the 
ruling class in a state to the north-west of Assyria, who had political and 
matrimonial relations with the ruling houses of Egypt, Babylon and the 
Hittite Kingdom, and who, as the Boghaz Koi documents tell 
worshipped the Gods Mitra, Varu^a, Indra and the Nasatyas, whose 
cults were evidently carried into India by the kinsmen of the Mitannians 
— the Vedic Aryans. Excepting the Aryans who were settled in Persia, 
and those who ventured further east, these various tribes of Aryans, who 
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stayed on in Northern Mesopotamia and Eastern '4sia Minor and fought 
and lived and carved out kingdoms for themselves there, were subsequently 
absorbed among the surrounding peoples. 

Between 2000 B.C. and 1300 B.C., then, we have these oldest contem- 
porary references to Aryan activities in the Asia Minor and Mesopotamia 
region. It seems that during these centuries the Aryans had developed 
their culture and their religion which we find in later and sharply 
differentiated forms in the Vedas and in the Avesta, in India and in 
Iran. Their language during this period was in the pre-Vedic and pre- 
Avestan stage— in the Indo-Iranian stage as it is called. The slight 
evidence of their language which we obtain from the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions from Assyrio-Babylonia and Asia Minor indicates that it was, at the 
beginning of the 2nd millennium B.C., still in this pre-Sanskrit stage. The 
Mitanni among whom we find evidence of the worship of the Vedic Gods 
Mitra, Varu^a, Indra, and the Nasatyas were just some of the Airyans who 
stayed on, while others pushed further to the east. 

The religion and culture that we call Vedic might very well have 
developed, in its incipient stage of course, among these fighting and 
trekking Aryans while they were still outside India : the first phase of 
this culture and religion certainly goes back to the time when they had 
not 3 'et entered India. The Aryans, it would seem, were in Iran for 
some time before they entered India ; and in Iran, it is quite natural to 
tliink they came in conflict with the original people of the land before 
they could find the way to India open. When they came to the Panjab, 
they were not conscious of entering a new country : the Vedas do not at 
all give us any such impression. The situation as regards the people 
whom they met in Eastern Iran and in the Panjab would seem to have 
])een similar. Those Aryans who remained in Iran, the Mada, the 
Parsawa and some others, developed their common culture and religion 
as well as speech along their own lines during the following centuries ; 
and some of them later went up north into the plains of Central Asia, 
and developed the nomadic life, and became the Sakas or Scythians. The 
Aryans who came into India were a song-making people. We may be 
sure that they made songs even before they came into India. Some of 
their song or verse forms were already evolved outside India, c.g., the 
Gdyatri form, which was also inherited from their common ancestors 
by the Aryans of Persia. 
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In these Aryans vve have thus one element in the Old Indian cultural 
texture. Ling:uistic Palaeontology by examining the linguistic records of 
the different Indo-European speaking peoples has sought to appraise the 
culture of the Primitive Indo-Europeans, of whom the Asiatic Aryans 
were only a branch. The findings of this science has been mainly on the 
negative side. What little positive testimony we have been enabled to 
obtain is not very flattering to the material culture of these Indo- 
Europeans. The Primitive Indo-Europeans of 3000 — 2000 B.C., in their 
yet undiscovered home, seem only to have emerged from the Neo-lithic 
to the Bronze Age. They were partly nomadic shepherds and partly 
agriculturists, and kept domestic animals, and had tamed the horse — and 
this was their greatest contribution to material civilisation ; otherwise 
in this direction they did not possess any remarkable characteristic of 
their own which could hold them up before the civilised peoples, e,g, of 
Assyria and Babylonia and Egypt. But as a living people, in their fresh 
and unsophisticated youth, they were willing to learn from the cultured 
nations they met, and after they came out from their isolation in the 
north, they everywhere imbibed foreign cultures, foreign ideas, foreign 
religions, foreign social systems, along with the masses of foreigners who 
affiliated themselves to them and acknowledged their suzerainty by adopt- 
ing their language, and were thus absorbed by them. But the Aryans, 
inspite of this intermixture, retained a great many features of their own 
religion and ideals. They adopted whatever came in their way, but 
their robust rudesse and their own social organisation as well as their 
magnificent speech gave the tone to all that they assimilated ; and even 
when they themselves were absorbed by other peoples, if they came in 
appreciable numbers, their presence has left its mark indelibly. 

What Art did the Indo-Europeans possess, when as Aryans they 
poured into Mesopotamia and Iran, and then came into India? What 
advance had they made, coming into contact with the civilised peoples 
of Asia Minor and of Assyria and Babylon, and Elam, and possibly of 
pre- Aryan Iran? 

We have no records of the art of the Primitive Indo-Europeans. 
The few crafts they possessed were in a rudimentary stage, as would be 
natural to expect in a primitive people. There is no evidence to show 
from their language that they had any sculpture or painting. There is a 
common Indo-European root,* pik, peik, poik (=Skt. pi^, pei), ‘to paint,’ 
which is found in Sanskrit, in Greek, in Latin, in Germanic : it may mean 
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as much applying woad on the person, as daubing a plank or adorning 
a picture. From the study of the words used in connexion with religion 
in the various Indo-European languages, Prof. A. Meillet has come to 
some conclusions about the character of Primitive Indo-European religion, 
one of which is that the Indo-European people did not know the use of 
idols, and that their deities were not personal or anthopomorphic to start 
with (Meillet, Linguistique historique ei Linguisiique ginirale, p. 332). 
The deified forces of Nature were as yet too much in their original natural 
form, as Sun, Moon, Wind, Thunder, Dawn, Rain, to be regarded as 
human or personal deities. How much of humanising was achieved is 
an unsolved problem. This is in strong contrast with the cult ideas of 
the civilised Non- Ary an peoples of the South — the -®geans, the Asia 
Minor peoples, the Egyptians, the Northern Semites, — with their 
Snake-Goddesses and Mother-Goddesses, their Osirises and Isises, their 
Ishtars and their Baals and Marduks—each with his or her well-defined 
anthropomorphic character, and very human attributes and symbols. 
This presence of the personal idea of the Godhead, and a consequent 

attempt to visualise it in art, acts as a strong stimulus to the artistic 

impulses of a people ; and the Primitive Indo-European people seemed 
to lack this stimulus, from the nature of their religion. We have to be 

content with this negative statement of the conditions for art in the 

Primitive Indo-European peridS. The Aryans met the Hittites and the 
Assyrio-Babylonians, the Elamites and other peoples, and then they 
peoples, especially the highly artistic Assyrio-Babylonians, were the first 
masters of the Aryans in the domain of Art. A pastoral and agricultural 
people may do with vague nature Gods ; but when we have a fighting 
people, whose enemies invoked their Marduk or Shamash, their Ma or their 
Thunder- wielding God, to help them and fight for their, we can only 
expect them to develop personal Gods in their turn. That is w^hat seems 
to have happened. Indra, leading the Aryan fighters to victory ; Varu^ia, 
watching their deeds and keeping a moral control ; Mitra, seeing that 
friendship and oaths are honoured ; the Nasatyas, the divine healers 
wandering about on horseback, healing wounds and deformities ; Ushas, 
mspirer of new life after the night's refreshing sleep ; and even a supreme 
deity *Asura Mazdha, later the Ahura Mazda of the Persian Aryans — the 
'Potent Highly Intelligent One’ — was evolved among some Aryans. 
And with these personal Gods, the example of the Assyrians and the rest 
could naturally act as stimulus to the artistic or icon-making tendency of 
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the Aryans ; more so when some of the deities of these peoples, and the 
characteristics* of others, were unconsciously accepted by the Aryans in 
their own pantheon. The quickening of the Aryan artistic impulses was 
undoubtedly effected through the contact with the Asuras — the Assyrians. 
The art of the ancient Aryans of Persia some centuries later is mainly 
a copy of that of Assyria. The Indian Aryans also carried with them 
rudiments of what they had picked up from the hated Asuras whom they 
always had to fight while they were sojourning in the West, — and with 
the memories of these fights and the cruelties of the Asuras they also 
remembered the fact, in their distant homes in India, that the Asuras 
were superior to the Aryans in the art of building and in making beautiful 
things, as much as in warfare. Traditions of the sons of wise men 
among the Aryans going to learn the mysterious arts and crafts from 
the wise men among the hated Asuras have survived in Indian legends. 

One important element in the composition of art in Ancient India is 
thus the kind of art the Aryans learned from the Assyrio-Babylonians 
and brought into India': and the Earth-Goddess images or designs, and 
the lotus rosette (so characteristic of Barhut and Sanchi) seem to be the 
result of this early contact between Arya and Asura outside India. 

Ill Eastern Iran, the Aryans seem to have met with a great i>eople 
who probably extended from Northern and Western Persia to the Panjab 
and Sindh — the Dasa or Dasyu people. In Iran, they came later on to be 
called Daha and Dahyu, and the land was so much the land of the Dahyti 
that in Avestan the word (dahyu) came to mean ‘the country-side\ In 
Greek times the Aryans were spread almost all over Iran, and the Daha 
were confined to North-Eastern Iran — to the east of the Caspian. And 
we learn from the Rigveda that the toughest foes of the Aryans were 
the Ddsa or Dasyu people ; — foes whom they had to fight within India, 
certainly ; and probably also outside India ; since there is the great 
likelihood that many of the hymns compiled in the Rigveda were 
actually composed in Iran, where also the Ddsa-Daha and Dasyu-Dahyu 
tribes lived. These Ddsa-Dasyus apparently presented a teeming popu- 
lation ; the Rigveda is full of them. The Aryans fought them, and 
invoked their Gods against them, and killed and enslaved them— and 
did the last thing to such an extent that the word Ddsa came to mean 
‘slave’ in the Aryiin’s language. And these original dwellers in the land, 
when they had to give way before the Aryan invaders in pitched battles, 
would retaliate by sudden raids against their Aryan foe-men, so that in 
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the Aryan's language the name Dasyu came to signify ‘marauder*. The 
importance of the Ddsa-Dasyu people in Vedic life cannot* be gainsaid. 
And in the development of ancient Indian culture, the Ddsa-Dasyu can 
reasonably be regarded as having contributed some elements. From the 
descriptions in the Rigveda, we can see that these Ddsas and Dasyus 
were not mere savages — they were a well-organised people with a high 
culture of their own. They seem to have in later times been confused 
with the Asuras, as both were equally foes of the Aryans, and conse- 
quently of their Gods. Now, who were these Ddsas, and what do we 
know of their culture? 

We have seen that the oldest objects of material culture in India 
that we can associate with a people of Aryan language and culture are 
the Maury a artifacts, which take us only to a few centuries B.C. We 
know that in India apart from the Aryan speech and Aryan* culture, 
there were other families of speech and culture — the Austric, the 
Dra vidian, and the Tibeto-Chinese. The last of these we can dismiss 
from a study of the origins of Indian culture and art, as it came very 
late in the field, after the characteristically Hindu or Indian culture had 
evolved, and touched only the fringes of the Indian world. The con- 
nexion or contribution of Dravidian culture to Hindu religion and culture 
has been generally admitted, Dravidian speakers are believed to have 
been absorbed in the North Indian masses. The Austric tribes at one 
time were spread all over Northern India, and they too have contri- 
buted very largely in the formation of the Indian people in Northern 
as well as Southern India. Their culture j^robably found an expression 
in agriculture in the river-valleys, and in maritime enterprise — it was 
rather a primitive, village type of culture, not a centralised or city 
culture, as it seems to have been in the case of the Dravidians. Retnains 
of a high type of pre-liistoric culture have been found in Southern India, 
at places like Adittanallur, with bronze vessels, images, gold and bronze 
ornaments and pottery, burial chests of terra-cotta and other objects, 
in the midst of burial mounds ; and these have been ascribed to the 
ancestors of the modern Dravidians, 

Now we do not know to what linguistic and ethnic group the Ddsa- 
Dasyu people — as well as other non-Aryan peoples like the Pants, the 
Asuras of India, and the Ni^ddas, mentioned in the oldest texts, belonged 
^Austric or Dravidian. The presence of the Dravidian Brahuis in 
Baluchistan would point at the occupation by Dravidian speakers of tracts 
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in N. W. India. The affinities of the Austria people are well known: 
they belong to the East, and they were spread all over Burma, and part 
of Indo-China, and Malaya and the Islands of Indonesia, Melanesia, and 
Polynesia. The aflainities of the Dravidians we do not know for certain, 
but it seems to have been in the North-West, beyond the Baluch 
frontier — with peoples of the Mediterranean area, as it has been sug- 
gested by some. We would be tempted to connect them with the Ddsa- 
Dasyu people, and the Panis, who were spread at one times from the 
Panjab to Western Iran. But we cannot be definite — the question still 
remains open — the connexion between the Ddsa-Dasyu and the Aiistrics 
or Dravidians continues to baffle us, fer want of facts. 

Recent discoveries at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro have definitely 
turned the orientation of our researches into the origins of Hindu culture. 
They sliow a civilization, with a complicated town life, going back to 
3000 B.C. and more, long before the advent of the Aryans : and there we 
have a well-developed art, in stucco images, in pottery, in clay votive 
figures, in steattite seals with figures of animals and undecipherable 
inscriptions, in copper images, in faience and shell bracelets and in some 
other interesting objects. Similar art objects, pottery mainly, have been 
found at Nal in Baluchistan and at Anau to the North-East of Persia, 
and also in Elam in Western Iran ; and the connexion of this culture 
with that of ancient Sumer, too, is clear. It was thus a culture which 
was spread from Western India to Western Persia. Now, the Ddsa^Dasyu 
would seem to be the people w'ho were spread both in Iran and India in 
pre-Aryan and Early Aryan times. This culture, especially in the Indus 
Valley, we can tentatively associate with the people called Ddsa in the 
Ved^s — without suggesting what these Ddsas were in language, whether 
Austria or Dra vidian. 

Mr. R. P. Chanda in his most suggestive monograph on the Survival 
of the Prehistoric Culture of the Indus Valley (No. 41 of the Memoirs of 
the Archaelogical Survey of India, 1929) has discussed the question of the 
pre-Aryan culture of India and its contributions in the formation of Hindu 
religion and Hindu civilization. He thinks that the Brahmans and the 
Kshatriyas (or Rajanya.s) represent two entirely different groups of peoplt: 
with conflicting cultures and mentalities — the Brahmans belonging to the 
Aryans and the Kshatriyas to the Non-Aryans. The Kshatriyas were the 
native Non-Aryan ruling groups of India, and the Aryan Brahmans came 
over to India and were received favourably by the Kshatriyas. (In thitJ 
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view he would seem in a way to support an idea of Mr. P. T. Srinivasa 
Aiyangar, published as early as 1909 in his Life in Ancient India in the 
Age of the Mantras, that the Aryan language came into India as a 'culture 
drift*, in the wake of the Brahmanical fire cult, without any appreciable 
number of Aryans coming into India). The rites of human sacrifice and 
widow-burning were Rajanya or Kshatriya (non-Aryan) rites, abhorred 
by the Aryan Brahmans ; and Yoga practice, with which the Yatis and 
the Vratyas were associated (as distinguished from the fire- worshipping 
Brahmans), was in its origin also non- Ary an. Two most remarkable 
stucco statuettes discovered at Mohen-jo-Daro — bust statuettes of bearded 
men wdth half-closed eyes — Mr. Chanda regards as busts of Yogis of the 
pre- Aryan period. Elsewhere, in his Beginnings of Art in Eastern India 
with special reference to the Sculptures in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 
(Memoir No. 30 of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1927), Mr. Chanda 
suggests that tree and caitya worship formed the characteristic religion 
of pre-Aryan India in the East. This would accord well wdth the view^ 
which receives the support of Linguistics, that the ritual of the pujd, 
together wdth the name or term pujd, as opposed to the fionia or fire-cult 
or fire-ritual of the Aryan, is non-Aryan — in fact, Dravidiau. The thesis 
of Mr. Chanda is further developed by Coomaraswamy, who has wshowai 
how^ tree and caitya w^orship really meant the worship of tree-spirits or 
godlings known as Yakshas, and these Yakshas were the divinities of the 
non-Aryan peoples of India, and the ritual observed in worshipping them 
was o])posed to the Vedic ritual : and the idea of Bhakti is connected with 
Yaksha- worship. The worship of Siva and Sakti, of the Linga and Yorii, 
is believed (from actual objects said to represent these symbols) to have 
also obtained among the Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa people. 

All these above-mentioned cults and customs which we have to asso- 
ciate with the non- Ary an peoples of India — the Ddsa-Dasyu, or Dra vidian 
and Austric, Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa peoples— were more conducive 
to quicken artistic treatment than the original animistic or borrowed 
heroic cults of the Aryans. In fact, long after Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa 
in 3000 B.C., we find art making a sudden reappearance in India, — to 
glorify the Buddha, no doubt, but it is intimately connected with Yaksha 
worship in trees and caityas as its most potent incentive or inspiration ; 
and later on, this art becomes connected with the worship of the great 
Hindu Gods, who are hardly described in their later character in the 
Vedic literature, and who are often Gods and Yogis combined in one. 

11 
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The anthropomorphic or monstrous Yakshas and Vfkshakas, and later on 
the great gods Siva and Unia, lyakshmi and Vish^iu, and Ganapati and the 
rest, as well as the spirit of Yoga which suffuses them, thus appear to be 
the most important and most profound survivals of the non-Aryan culture 
of the period when the Vedic Aryans entered India. 

We have seen that what the Aryans themselves brought was an un- 
certain quantity, and judging from their past history as Indo-European 
barbarians, this uncertain quantity was very meagre. Probably all their 
achievement was in some crude copies or adaptations of Assyrio-Babylonian 
deities, in wood or clay, or rarely in metal, — for stone they do not seem 
to have essayed at all, and they built in wood mostly. The gold foil 
images of the Earth-Goddess, so-called, if it is really the handiwork of 
Aryan craftsman, is inspired by the Assyrio-Babylonian images of the 
Mother Goddess. Some floral decoration like the rose or lotus pattern 
which we find in the Barhut and Sanchi railings, and possibly attempts 
to depict some animals like the lion and the horse (such as we find, to 
perfection, with fresh impetus from Persia, later on in the time of Asoka) 
— these might have been brought in by the Aryans in the middle of the 
2nd millennium B.C. 

Compared with them, the Non-Aryans of India had a great art. 
Before those Non-Aryans, dwelling in houses of brick and in flourishing 
cities, the wandering or hut-dwelling Aryan invaders, with no art worth 
mentioning, were barbarians, albeit splendid and powerfully orgaiiisevi 
barbarians. It might be that art in Northern India suffered a check at first 
when the Aryan and the Non-Aryan came in hostile contact, and the Xon- 
Aryan had to acknowledge the supremacy of the Aryan. But tlicir art 
could never die, just as their religion and ritual and their gods seemingly 
yielded before the gods and the fire-ritual of the Aryans I)ut did not in 
reality pass away. Both of these refused to be submerged for ever, and 
came up once more, and became the national religion and art of India during 
the closing centuries of the first millennium B.C. 

In the meanwhile, the Aryans who stayed on in Iran had prospered- 
They had learnt a great deal from them Assyrio-Babylonian and I^Ianiitic 
neighbours, and possibly also from the other Non-Aryans comparable to 
the Ddsas of India. They had developed, mainly under Assyrio-Babylonian 
inspiration, with some influences from Asia Minor and from Greece, a great 
art of their own, which achieved its highest success during the Achaemeiiiaii 
emperors. Coming in contact with the most gifted peoples of Western 
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Asia, the culture of the Persians became more urban and more advanced — 
at least on the material side— than that of the Indians. When the 
Persians conquered the North-Western parts of India, c. 500 B.C., the 
country became exposed to the influences of the art of Persia, i,e, to the 
ancient art of Assyrio-Babyloiiia in a new form. The use of stone seems to 
have been adopted in India through Persian influence. Persian architec- 
ture, too, exerted a tremendous influence on that of India, so much so that 
pillared halls with animal capitals in the Persian style came to be naturalis- 
ed in India. Columned halls, and proclamation or commemoration pillars 
with figures of lions or bulls or other animals on the capital, became a 
characteristic expression of the power of the great Maurya emperors, and 
Persia supplied the models. But in plastic treatment of themes from Indian 
life, legend and ritual, the Persian style could not be or would not be 
imitated ; here the Indian artists evolved a style of their own, which we 
find in Maurya and Sunga art, at Bodh Gaya and Sanchi and Barhut in its 
earliest extant phase, already characterised by a remarkable suppleness and 
grace, combined with a rare sincerity and strength, especially in some of 
the animal .studies and in decoration ; and by a noteworthy intensity of 
expression in some of its admirably rendered human figures. 

The Greek came, and his influence has been more profound in the 
national Indian schools than in the hybrid or Eurasian Gaiidhara School. 
The latter was like the mediaeval or modern Indian writer’s Persian or 
English compo.sitioii, wdiile the assimilated Greek influence in the native 
rndiaii schools can be compared to the European or Persian influence in 
the best i^roductions in the Indian languages. A number of motifs were 
obtained from the Greeks, and were Indianised : and the effect of Greek 
art ill this way seems to liave made itself felt in post-Christian times. 
Witness, for instance, the coinage of the Guptas. 

All these diverse elements w'ere indissolubly blended together during 
the first few centuries after Christ, and beginning from Bodh Gaya and 
and Barhut and Sanchi and from Mathura and Amaravati, we have the 
final shape given under the Imperial Guptas, when Indian Art as a National 
Art became definitely established, to soar into its highest flights at Maha- 
balipuram, Ellora and Elephanta in sculpture, and at Ajanta and Bagh in 
painting ; to develop into a number of provincial schools in the course of 
the mid-medimval period, within India and outside India, in Indo-China an 
Indonesia ; and to inspire the Buddhistic Art of Serindia and of China and 
Japan. And in this way, Indian Art, which existed at the time of the 
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advent of the Aryans in its primitive form among the non-Aryan peoples 
of the country, as at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa, possibly received one 
or two elements from the Aryans bringing in certain things picked up from 
the West, attained its first completed state in the Maurya period with the 
abrupt use of stone for both building and sculpture in place of wood and 
brick; and with the example and influence of Persia, it entered into the 
domain of great Art ; it was reinforced later by forms levied from Greek 
Art; and, above all, was suffused by the creative genius of a ccomposite 
Indian people nurtured in the mystic and contemplative philosophy that 
was older than the advent of the Aryans and was evoked by thinkers for 
over three millenniums ; and finally became in the centuries before and 
after the Guptas, one of the most precious and most potent heritages of man 
in the history of human artistic endeavour. 

If we were to trace the various strata of Indian Art, we could pose the 
following : 

(1) The Pre-Aryan Art of India, connected with Pre- Aryan religion ; 
earliest relics found at Mohen-jo-Daro and Harappa : suppressed or sub- 
merged during the centuries of Aryan supremacy in religion and culture, or 
perhaps existing in a flourishing state with the old religion side by side 
with Aryan religion and culture, and coming to its own probably in the 
middle (or first half) of the first millennium B.C. with the re-establishmeJit 
of non-Aryan cults and ritual and religious and philosophical notions in 
later Hinduism (Yaksha cults, Tree-deities, Caiiyas, Siva and other Hindu 
Gods, Yoga practices, pujd ritual: seals with animal figures, terra-cotta 
figures, copper figures, stucco j.ortrait statues. This Art at its basc^ seems 
to be connected with Sumerian Art. 

We do not know what art the Austric people possessed : but it is quite 
likely that some elements of architecture and decorative art in India, South- 
Eastern Asia and Indonesia originated with the Austrics. 

(2) Some rudimentary art, mostly borrowed from Assyria and 
Babylonia, as brought in by the Aryans : probably images in wood and clay 
and metal, and a little wood-carving, with some Assyrian motifs. (This 
is rather problematical). 

(3) The Art of Ar^ an Persia — itself an eclectic formation, with 
elements from Assy rio-Baby Ionian Art, and Egyptian, Asia Minor and 
Ionian Greek Art. This exerted a profound influence on a blend of (1) aiid 
(2) w^hich was probably taking place during the middle of the first 
millennium B.C., and the result was — 
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(4) The first crystallised expression of an Ancient Indian National 
Art, in which the mixed Aryan and Non-Aryan people shared, in Maurya 
and Suiiga times. Beginnings of Indian iconography. 

(5) Advent of Greek influence : (t) Gaiidhara — remaining out- 

side the Indian pale, a thing apart— unassimilated with the Indian 
tradition ; (it) absorbed Greek influence, leading to the strengthening of 
(4), which became more refined and more urban in 

(6) Mathura (Kushajria) and Amaravati (Andhra) Art of the early 
centuries of the Christian era. 

(7) Development of (6) through free working of the native Indian 
spirit, and permeation of Indian philosophical and religious conceptions, 
into Classical Gupta Art, on which the subsequent art history of Hindu 
India was broad-based. 

(8) Development of Gupta Art into mid-mediseval and late mcdiccval 
local schools : Pallava (with elements from the earlier Auidlira Art 
of the South), Rashtrakuta, Pala, Orissan, Western and Central Indian, 
etc., etc. 

(9) : (7) and varieties of (8) pass into Indo-China and Java, where 
nicxlificd by the local native character and contribution, this is transformed 
to Hindu Colonial Art of South-Eastern Asia : to wit : — 

(i) Mon and Burmese ; (it) Khmer ; (iii) Siamese, based on Khmer, 
but with modifications and refinement by contact with the 
Siamese race ; (tv) Cham, with important modification ; (v) 
Javanese : (a) Early or Hindu-Javanese, (h) Middle Javanese, 

with an increase of the Indonesian character, and (c) Late 
Javanese, with still greater Indonesian influence ; (-u) Balinese 
Early, Middle and Late, agreeing with Javanese. 

(10) The Buddhist Art of Scrindia, China, Korea and Japan in which 
(5 [i]) and (6) meet with fresh influences from Persia (Sasanian Art), and 
later on is further modified by (7) and varieties of (8). There is also 
profound modification by the native art and spirit of China. 
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I. DEMONSTRATION OF JIU-JITSU IN CALCUTTA. 

Mr. Takagaki came to Santiniketan from Japan iii November, 1929, 
at the request of Rabindranath Tagore, to impart instruction to the 
Santiniketan boys and girls, and anybody else who cared to take advantage 
of it, in the art of Jiu-Jitsu, the Japanese system of i^hysical culture. 
Under the expert guidance of Mr. Takagaki, his pupils at Santiniketan, 
both boys and girls, have attained a high degree of proficiency in Judo 
and the demonstration they gave in December, 1930, at the Exhibition 
held in connexion with the All Asia Teachers* Congress at Benares, 
greatly impressed everybody who saw it. Another demonstration was 
given on the 16th of March, 1931, at the New Empire Theatre, Calcutta, 
by Mr. Takagaki and his pupils. There was a crowded house and a large 
part of the audience consisted of school and college students. The Poet 
was present on the occasion, and before the performance began, spoke at 
some length on the need of making physical culture an integral part of 
our educational system. Mr. Takagaki, who was introduced by tlic 
Japanese Consul in Calcutta, also briefly explained to the audience the 
main principles of Judo and its value both as an art of offence and tiefence 
and a system of physical culture generally*. The performance l>egan with 
a choral song specially composed by the Poet for the purpose. 

The programme of the actual demonstration consisted of the following 
features: (1) Attack and defence drill by Santiniketan boys and girls. 
(2) Art of overcoming a .stronger opponent (demonstrations drill) by 
Santiniketan boys and girls. (3) Throwing exercises (kata) demonstrated 
by Mr. Takagaki. (4) Counter throwing exercises (kata) by Mr. Takagaki. 
(5) Catching, choking and breaking tactics by Mr. Takagaki. (6) Attack 
and defence demonstrations (kata) by Mr. Takagaki. (7) The ‘'drill of 
five** (Itsutsumo kata) by Santiniketan girls. (8) Methods of receiving 
attack demonstrated by Mr. Takagaki. (9) Open contest (Randori) by 
Judo experts and Santiniketan boys. 

Every part of the programme was carried out most skillfully and 
thoroughly enjoyed by the audience, and the performance created a strong 


*A fui>r eifpewition of Judo is given in the next article. 
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impression rejcarding the possibilities of Judo as a form of physical culture 
and as a practical art of self-defence. The ‘‘drill of five** and certain 
other portions of the programme were greatly appreciated also on account 
of their exquisite aesthetic value. 


11. JIUDO. 

(The Japanese National System of Physical Culture). 

I. 

In our feudal times, Jiudo, known then more commonly as Jiujitsu, 
\\'as practised by our Samurai, together with other kinds of martial 
exercises, such as fencing, archery, the use of spears, etc. Jiudo was the 
art of fighting generally without weaix)ns, although sometimes different 
kinds of weapons were made use of. The kinds of attack were principally 
throwing, hitting, kicking, choking, holding the opponent down, and 
beading or twisting the opponent*s arms or legs in such a way as to cause 
pain or fracture. There were multitudinous ways of defence against 
such attacks. 


The Principle of Non-resisvanck. 

One main feature of the art is the application of the principle of 
non-resistance and the taking advantage of the opponent’s loss of 
equilibrium ; hence the name Jiujitsu (literally the soft and gentle art;. 
Now let me explain this principle by a few examples. 

vSupposc it is possible to estimate the strength of my assistant in units 
of 1. Let us say that his strength is represented by 10 units, whereas my 
strength is less than his, and is represented by 7 units. Then if he pushes 
me with all his force, I shall certainly be pushed back, or thrown down, 
even if I use all my strength against him. This would happen because 
I used all my strength against him, opposing strength against strength. 
Put if, instead of opposing him, I were to withdraw my body, just as much 
as he pushed, remembering at the same time to keep my balance, then he 
would naturally lean forward and thus loose his balance. In this ne\v 
position he may have become so weak (not in actual physical strength but 
because of his awkward position) as to have his strength represented for 
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the moment by, say, only 3 units, instead of his normal 10 units. But 
meanwhile, I by keeping: my balance, retain my full strength, as originally 
represented by 7 units. Here then, I am momentarily in an advantageous 
position and I can defeat my opponent by using only half of my strength, 
that is half of my 7 units or 3J against his 3. This leaves one half unit 
of strength still available for any emergency. Had I possessed greater 
strength than my opponent, I could of course have pushed him back. But 
even in this case, it would have been better if I had first placed him in 
an awkward position, for by doing so I should have greatly economisecl 
my energy. 

This is a simple illustration of how an opponent may be defeated by 
his being left unresisted. Other instances may be given. 

Suppose my opponent tries to twist my body in a particular way 
(demonstration) intending to throw me down on the ground. If I were to 
resist him, I should surely be thrown down, becau.se my strength to resist 
him w^ould not be sufficient to overcome him. But, if on the other hand, 1 
were to leave him unre.sisted and while so doing, I were to pull my opi:onent 
in the direction in which he was pulling me, and if I were to fall dou n 
on the ground voluntarily, I could throw my opponent very easily. 

But there are circumstances in which this principle does not a])p!y. 
Suppo.se, for example, my opponent had taken hold of my right wrist. If 
I do not resist him there w’ould be no means of releasing it from his hold. 
The best way to relea.se w^ould, however, be to move my arm in such a way 
that my whole strength is used to counteract my opponent’s hand grip. 
Thus in order to release my wrist I am obliged to use my strength against 
his, contrary to the principle of non-resistance. 

Again my opponent grips me from behind. In this case, I cannot 
release myself by non-resistance. I must either throw^ my opponent, using 
the strength of my whole body to counteract his grip (demonstration), or 
slide down obliquely and relca.se myself. 

This will serve to show you that the principle of non-resistance is not 
sufficient in all cases. 

Maximum Efficient Use of Mind and Body. 

Then, is there any principle which never fails of application? Yes, 
there is one such principle, and that is called the principle of the Maximum 
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Efficient Use of Mind and Body, and the idea of non-resistance is only one 
particular instance of the application of this fundamental principle. 

A little consider^ion will show that we often make an unnecessary 
expenditure of energy in ordinary bodily contests and also in our daily 
lives. I shall show you by some examples how a small exertion of energy 
is often sufficient to perform some of the most marvellous feats in physical 
contests. 

Here stands a man. He must either be standing still or moving his 
leg or legs. Whenever he moves, he is giving me an opportunity of 
throwing him down by a very slight exertion on my part. Suppose he 
steps forward on his right leg, in this case I shall not be able to throw him 
even if I push that leg from behind, so long as it is still off the ground and 
his body is being supported on his left leg. But if I push it (from the 
back near the tendon of Achilles) just as his right foot is touching the 
ground and at a moment when the weight of his body is in progress of 
being transferred to this leg, then a slight tap is enough to throw him 
down. And in case he steps backward, a slight kick applied to his front 
leg at the proper moment would also enable me to throw him very easily. 
Next, suppose he is standing still and neither of his legs is moving. In 
that case a man may be compared to a log of wood standing on end. He 
mav be very easily pushed or pulled down unless he resists me with his 
bodily strength. If he resists me he can be thrown even more easily, simply 
by pulling or pushing him in the direction in which he himself is cxeiting 
his strength. This shows how strength properly applied can control the 
opponent’s strength even when several times greater. 

There arc many opportunities of putting an opponent out of balance 
in the course of a contest, one such opportunity occurs when an opponent 
tries to hit me. Suppose he shoots out his right arm attempting to strike 
me in the face ; I avoid the blow by simply side-stepping, and then take 
hold of bis sleeve or his arm near the elbow joint with my left hand, pull 
it forward and just at the moment he is a little out of balance, place mv 
right arm in front of his neck and push him from the back, placing my 
left hand near the base of bis spinal column, so that he will get entirel> 
out of balance. I can then easily choke him with my left hand. 

All these are illustrations of the Principle of the ^Maximum Efficient 
Use of Mind and Body, on which the whole of the Art and Science of 
Jiudo is based. 

12 
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Randori and KAtA. 

Jilido is taught under two methods. One is called Randori, and the 
otlier is called Kata. Randori or free etcercise, is practised under condi- 
tions of actual contest. It includes throwing, choking, holding the 
opponent down, and bending or twisting the opponent’s arms or legs. 
The two combatants may use whatever tricks they like, provided they do 
not hurt each other, and obey the general rules of Jiudo concerning 
etiquette. 

Kata, which literally means “form,” is a formal system of pre-arranged 
exercises, including (besides the things mentioned above) hitting, kicking 
and the use of weapons, practised according to rules under which each 
combatant knows beforehand exactly what his opponent is going to do. 
The use of weapons, hitting and kicking are allowed only in Kata and 
not in Randori, because if these practices were resorted to in Randori, 
cases of fatal injury could easily occur. 

One great advantage of Jiudo as a system of physical culture consists 
in the large number of movements it contains for physical development. 
Another advantage is that every movement has some definite object and 
must be used intelligently, while in ordinary gymnastics, movements arc 
often liable to become semi-automatic and monotonous. 

Randori may be practised in various ways. If the object is simpJy 
the training in methods of attack and defence then the learners’ attention 
should be specially directed to the most efficient ways of throwing, striking, 
bending or twisting, without special reference to developing the body or to 
mental or moral culture. 

Although the exercises in Jiudo, both in Kata and in Randori, are 
generally conducted between two persons, and in a room specially prepared 
for this purpose, yet this is not always necessary. Jiudo can be practised 
by a large number of persons or by a single individual, in the play-ground 
or in the ordinary sitting room. 

Jrurv; FOR Mental Training. 

But the object of a systematic physical training in Jiudo is not only to 
develop the body, but to enable a man or a woman to have a perfect 
control over mind and body, and to make him or her fit to meet any 
emergency. 
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I will next explain to you how one can be mentally trained in Jiudo. 
This can be done by Kata as well as by Randori, but more successfully by 
the latter. In the contest between two persons, both must have all the 
resources at their command and at the same time obey the prescribed rules 
of Jiudo. Such an attitude of mind and its exercise in devising means of 
attack and defence tend to make the learner earnest and sincere, cautious 
and deliberative, in all his dealings. At the same time one is trained for 
quick and prompt action, because in Randori unless one decides quickly 
and acts promptly he will always lose his opportunity either in attacking 
or in defence. 

Again, in Randori contests, none of the contestant know what his 
opponent is going to do, so each must be prepared to meet any sudden 
attack by the other. This preparedness for emergencies developes a great 
equanimity and composure of mind. 

Powers of observation and concentration are systematically developed 
during training. Imagination is required in devising means of attack and 
defence, as well as sound reasoning and judgment. 

In Randori, w^e teach the learner always to act on the fundamental 
principle of Jiudo, no matter how physically inferior his opponent may 
seem to him, and even if he can by sheer strength easily overcome the 
other, because if he acts against this principle, the opponent will never 
be convinced of his defeat whatever brutal strength he may use over him. 

It is hardly necessary to remind you that the best way of convincing 
your opponent in an argument is not to push this or that advantage over 
him, be it from superior knowledge, superior wealth or superior power, 
but to persuade him in accordance w’ith the inviolable rules of logic. 
Persuasion is always better than coercion, this is what we learn from 
Randori. Again we teach the learner, that when he uses any movement 
to overcome his opponent he should employ only just as much of his 
force as is absolutely necessary for his purpose. They are warned never 
to employ more force than is required by the situation. There are not a 
few cases in which people fail in what they undertake, simply because they 
go too far, not knowing where to stop. 

The Moral Significance of Jiudo. 

Besides the cultural discipline acquired by the pupils through the 
observance of the regular rules of etiquette, and the cultivation of courage, 
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perseverance, kindness, respect for others, impartiality and fair play so 
much emphasized in Western athletics, the training in Jiudo has a special 
moral significance in Japan. I have already mentioned that Jiudo, together 
with other martial exercises, was practised by our old Samurai who had a 
high code of honour, the spirit of which has been handed down to us 
through the teaching of this art. 

In this connexion I may explain how the principle of the maximum 
efficient use of mind and body is helpful in promoting moral conduct. 
There is often a tendency for human beings to get excited and angry. 
Jiudo teaches us that to be excited is an unnecessary expenditure of energy, 
giving benefit to nobody but often doing harm to ourselves and others, and 
this enables us to retain our composure. 

Again we sometimes feel despondent from disappointment. We are 
gloomy and have no initiative for wwk. Jiudo shows us that there is but 
one road to follow — to adopt what appears to be the best course for the 
time being. Training in Jiudo enables us to look upon the future with 
hope even when we are at the bottom of the trough of disappointment. 

This same reasoning applies to persons who are discontented. Dis- 
contented persons are often in a sulky state of mind and blame other people 
without properly attending to their own business. The teaching of Jiudo 
will make such persons understand that such conduct is against the 
principle of the maximum efficient use of mind and body. Finally they 
may come to realize by the faithful pursuance of the principle that it 
would be better to work cheerfully, for that is the best way.* 


III. Spring Festival in Calcutta. 

It is almost exactly ten years now that fiabindranath Tagore started 
a new movement in art by the production of ‘Warsha-mangar* (Rain 
Festival) in Calcutta in August, 1921. An altogether new version of the 
Rain Festival was given in July, 1922, the '‘Sarodotsav** (Festival of 
Autumn) in September, 1922, the “Vasanta Utsav*’ (Festival of Spring in 
February, 1923). These compositions were entirely different from the 
ordinary *jalsa’ (musical concerts), and they could not be called dramatic 
plays in the accepted sense although the Poet had introduced a few 

(♦The al)Ove article is a translation from a lecture on the Japanese art of self- 
defence, Jiudo, which was delivered before the Pan-Pacific Club of Tokyo. It was 
first published in the Japan Times, and is reproduced here by the courtesy of the 
publisher of the above journal.] 
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characters here and there, and in each case there was a gradual unfolding 
of a central theme. Songs and dances with colour harmonies in dress and 
decorations formed the chief ingredients which found their unity in the 
development of an inner idea. They constituted in fact a new form of 
artistic creation. The introduction of songs, dances, and decorations of 
the new type in the production of the dramatic pieces like the “Visarjan*’ 
in 1924, the “Natir Puja** in 1927, and the ‘‘Tapati** in 1929, marked 
further stages of the same movement. The “Sesh-varshan” (the Festival 
of the Passing Rains) was given in 1925, and “Rilu-ranga** (the Dance 
of the Seasons) in 1927. 

This year ‘‘Nabin**, a new composition with the coming and passing 
of Spring as its theme, was presented in Calcutta on the 17th, 18th, 19th 
and 21st of March, 1931, by Santiniketan boys and girls led by the Poet 
himself. The following account is taken from reports in the Calcutta press. 

The Poet, in this musical play, opens before us the panorama of 
nature, heralding the pageant of Spring with its riotous glory of flowers, 
its exuberance of beauty in form and colour, its reckless abundance of 
new life. The song of invocation is a chant to this spirit of new-born 
joy and it introduces the first part of the play which through a magic of 
tunes, dances, and a sort of Greek chorus, uttered in prose by the Poet 
himself, brings the message of the positive manifestation of life which 
surrenders its wealth of youth on the altar of self-expression. 

Thus it is that the day of- life begins, the freshness and the intoxi- 
cation of living, the joy of emergence borne in by the spring-tide of 
])rirLial youth. The cycle of life however completes itself in a deeper 
harmony of acceptance and self-surrender, and the second part of “Nabin*’ 
reveals that other aspect of life which carries within itself the burden of 
‘eternal passion, eternal pain*, which in the sunset glow of ripe fulfilment 
attains the supreme splendour of bare amplitude, rich in its dedication of 
the day*s garnerings to the silent peace of the starry night waiting to 
restore the new-born day once more to the universe. This cyclic aspect 
of our existence, where there is no abrupt termination of our youthful 
activities but their gracious fulfilment in an inner realization of unity 
with the all through the perfection of self-surrender, is made luminuously 
vivid in this new composition. 

The songs are instinct with the. pathos of parting and death, but 
they sing the joy of triumphant victory over death and decay through 
the vision of our eternal spiritual reality which far transcends the bounds 
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of time and place and lives serene in the peace of an eternal presence, of a 
harmony where life and death join together in the unending dance of 
Being. 

The singing at the Calcutta performance, was mostly in chorus, but 
there were about half a dozen exquisite solo-songs. Most of the songs 
were accompanied by dancing by Saiitiniketan boy and girls. The dance- 
poses were based on old Indian traditions with startling innovations here 
and there. One thing which greatly contributed to the picturesqiieness of 
the dances was the wonderful effect produced by the dresses worn by the 
dancers which were chosen with an unfailing sense of colour. 

But perhaps the most striking feature of the whole performance was 
the contribution of the Poet himself. His part consisted in speaking a 
few words in prose, as a sort of a prologue, to every song. But he had 
a surprise for the audience. From time to time he would break off in the 
midst of his words and sing snatches of songs, .some his owm, some those 
of old composers, in his wonderfully rich and mellow voice, casting a spell 
on the whole audience. 

The entire proceeds of the performances will be credited to the funds 
of the Visva-bharati. 


IV. The Poet's Seventieth Birthday Anniversary. 

Rabindranath Tagore completed his seventieth year on the 8th of 
May last (25th Vaisakh, 1338, B.E.). There had been a talk of taking 
opportunity of this event for a public expression of the love and esteem in 
which the Poet is held by his countrymen by a befitting celebration. But 
as it was found inconvenient owing to various reasons to hold the celebra- 
tion on the date of the Poet's birth-day, it was decided to postpone it to 
some later date convenient to the Poet— a decision which was endorsed by 
a large body of the citizen of Calcutta at a public meeting held on the 16th 
May last. Celebrations on a small scale were however held in many place.s 
in Bengal including Santbiiketan where the Poet's presence lent to a quiet 
ceremony a picturesqueness and an emotional significance, which celebra- 
tions elsewhere necessarily lacked. 

The Poet delivered the following message on this occasion, through 
the Associated Press. 
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Birth-day Message from the Poet. 

“The modern age, with its interlinked social and economic basis of 
civilisation, has brought about new values of unity in the relationship of 
the human races. Those races which persist in cultivating primitive 
habits of tribal isolation and hostile individualism must suffer and cause 
suffering by shunting the fundamental truth of our present civilization. 
Humanity must adjust itself to the spirit of the age and develop a harmo- 
nious co-operation of efforts in order that our present sufferings, born of 
unnatural competition and exploitation, may be alleviated.** 

“The immediate results of the proximity of races, made possible by 
the modern age, lie in increased chances for the stronger races to exploit 
the weaker ones by organized machinery of power and scientific utilitaria- 
nism. The weaker races,^who have become a menace to the safety of the 
whole human civilization by attracting the greed of the powerful, have 
consequently to cultivate as a measure of self-defence an unwholesome 
attitude of national self-assertion w^hich, in its turn, intensifies the cultural 
misunderstanding of the peoples of different countries.** 

“All these phases of maladjustment and mutual .suspicion arc, how'- 
ever, transitory, and signs arc evident everywhere that a new order of co- 
operation will be established in the world. India must not fail to recognize 
this in her present effort to re-shape her destiny, and her freedom must 
vitally connect itself with the freedom of all humanity which compre- 
hciicls the welfare of the different racial and national units that form it and 
give them ihcir fulness of truth.** 

The following account of the celebrations at different places is taken 
from newspaper reports. 

Santiniketan. 

The seventieth birth-day of Rabindranath Tagore was celebrated by 
the inmates of Santiniketan and a large number of his friends belonging 
to the East and the West. Amidst picturesque surroundings and 
under the cool shade of a mango grove, Vedic prayers were chanted and 
songs were sung in chorus by the boys and girls of the institution. The 
Poet was offered ‘chandan* and 'kumkum* and a Chinese artist presented 
him with a picture by himself. Messages wishing long life ^vere received 
from friends all over the world. 

The Poet in a moving speech thanked the audience for their touching 
demonstration of affection, and explained the central ideal of his life, 
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which, he said, was that of a poet Who tries to reveal through self-expres- 
sion the eternally youthful play of the Creator as manifested in the beauty 
and harmony of Nature. 

The Poet then read out a few of the poems recently composed by 
him which gave a glimpse into his present outlook on life. 

Calcutta. 

A public meeting was held in Calcutta on the 16th of May, 1931, to 
consider what steps should be taken to celebrate the completion by the 
Poet of his seventieth year in a befitting manner. 

The following report of the meeting is taken from the Calcutta 
Municipal Gazette of the 23rd May, 1931. 

Very rarely it falls to the lot of a man to have the extreme good 
fortune to be the member of a vast audience as the one witnessed last 
Saturday (16th May, 1931). It was a cosmopolitan gathering consisting 
of representative people of India and outside. Men from every walk of 
life came to offer their greetings and respectful homage to the world-poet 
and w'orld- teacher, who has made the name of India respected in every 
corner of the civilized world. Echoes of the voice of Will Durant who 
wrote to Rabindranath — '‘You are the reason why India should be free" - 
seemed to reverberate through the Hall filled with the vast representative 
assembly of Indians and Europeans, Hindus and Mahommcdans, vSikli<, 
Parsis, Jews and Christians. 

Every av'ailable bit of space in the spacious Hall of the Institute was 
fully occupied and late-comcrs had to go away disappointed. Men like 
Sir C. V. Raman, Mr. Bii)in Chandra Pal, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikaiy, 
Sir J. C. Coyajee and Mr. Arthur Moore squatted on the dais like humble 
students learning at the feet of and paying homage to a great teacher and 
leader of thought in one that they assembled to honour. 

Among those present at the meeting were Mrs. Kamini Ray, Sir C. Y. 
Raman, Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal, Mr. Sarat Chandra Chattopadhyaya, 
Mr. P. Chaudhuri, the Maharaja of Cossimbazar, Sir J. C. Coyajee and 
Eady Coyajee, Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Mr. A. P. Sen, jMr. Percy 
Brown, Mr. Arthur Moore, Col. Gidney, Mr. P. C. Mahalanobis, Mr. A. I'- 
M. Abdul Ali, Dr. Kalidas Nag, Mr. O. C. Gangoly, Dr. Radha Kuniud 
Mookerjee, Dr. Radha Kamal Mookerjee, Rev. W. S. Urquhart, Rai 
Jaladhar Sen Bahadur, Sir David Ezra, Dr. D. N. Maitra, Mr. Jatindra 
Nath Basil, the Hon. Mr. B. K. Basu, Moulvi Mujibar Rahamarr, Maulan^i 
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Akram Khan, Mr. Krishna Kumar Mitra, Mr. Atul Gupta, Mr. C. C, 
Biswas, Mr. Santosh Kumar Basu, Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerjee, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Mr. Ramananda Chatterjee, Mr. Padam 
Raj Jain, Mr. K. P. Chattopadhyaya, Mr. Surendra Nath Mallick, 
Dr. Naresh Chandra Sen-Gupta, Mr. Sailapati Chatterjee, Mr. Anandji 
Haridas, Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayurbhaiij. Principal J. R. Banerjee, 
Sreemati Sita Devi, Srecmati Santa Devi, Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mrs. P. 
Chaudhuri, Sreemati Mohini Debi, Rai P. N. Mooklierjee Bahadur, Mr. 
Sisir Gupta, Mr. Girija Mohan Sanyal, Dr. H. W. B. Moreno, Prof. Charu 
Bhattacharjee, Mr. J. M. Sen, Mr. Anu Ghosh, Rai Abinash Chandra 
]\Iazumdar Bahadur, Rai Ramdeo Chokhany Bahadur, Mr. G. T. Garratt 
(author of An Indian Commentary), Mr. P. N. Tagore, Mr. Amal Home 
and others. 

Mahgmahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A., D.Litt., C.I.E., 
presided. 

On the motion of Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal seconded by Mr. A. F. M. 
Abdul AH, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri took the Chair. 

In proposing Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri to the Chair, Mr. 
Bipin Chandra Pal said that his heart leaped up with joy and pride when 
he thought that the Poet whom they met to offer homage was an interna- 
tional poet, thinker and missionary for peace. Rabindranath was one of the 
signatories to a peace manifesto issued b> distinguished Europeans some 
^iiue afle^ the beginning of the Great War. Rabindranath gave expression 
to the life and spirit of Bengal. He unfolded them as much to his own 
people as to the wide world and also enriched the life and literature of 
Bengal The Vaishnava poets were great sign posts in the march of 
Bengal’s cultural progress and built up a tradition peculiar to the land. 
But Rabindranath made the tradition more complete and presented it to the 
world. 

Messages were read wishing success to the movement from Dr. B. C. 
Roy, Mayor of Calcutta, Sir Rajendranath Mookerjee, Mr. Hirendranath 
Datta and Alderman Subhas Chandra Bose who were unable to attend the 
meeting owing to absence from town. 

Among others who sent messages of regret were Mr. G.:D. Birla, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Pramathanath Tarkabhusan, Mr. E. C. Ben- 
thall, Raja Reshee Case Law, Prof. Radhakrishnan, Mr. M. A. Razzak 
(Deputy Mayor), the Hon. Sir Raja Manmatha Nath Roy Chowdhury of 
13 
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Santosh, Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Pandit Nagendra Nath Basu, Prachyavidya- 
mahamava, Prof. Nripendra Chandra Banerjee, Rai Rama Prasad Chanda 
Bahadur. 


Prbsidkntiai, Address. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri in his presidential address 
said : — 

I wonder why, of all men, the organisers of the Tagore Birth Anniver- 
sary have chosen me to be the President of the inaugural meeting to set 
the ball rolling. It is a puzzle to me, as I am a cloisterman and the Poet 
a man of world-wide fame. Perhaps the organisers thought that I am 
senior to him by several years, that he and I entered the field of Bengali 
Literature at one and the same time, that we both fell early under the 
irresistible spell of the genius of Bankim Chandra, and that he blessed both 
of us as rising spirits of the age. 

Bankim Chandra's blessings have, however, borne abundant fruit in 
the case of Rabindranath whose rise has been phenomenal. And he is still 
rising. His fame has spread within thirty years not only from China to 
Peru, but also from Terra del Fuego to Alaska, and from Kainskatka to 
the Cape of Good Hope. He has risen higher and higher till he has soared 
to a height, whence the whole world unfolds its mystery. 

He has tried all phases of Literature — couplets, stanza, short ix)enis, 
longer pieces, short stories, longer stories, fables, novels and prose romance^, 
dramas, farces, comedies and tragedies, songs, operas, kirtans, palas, and 
last but not least lyric poems. He has succeeded in every phase of Litera- 
ture he has touched, but he has succeeded in the last phase of ixjetry 
beyond measures. His essays are illuminating, his sarcasms biting, his 
satires piercing. His estimate of old poets is deeply appreciative, and his 
grammatical and lexicographical speculations go farther inward than those 
of most of us. Blessed with noble parentage, blessed with leisure, blessed 
with competence, blessed with intellectual equipments of a high orde** and 
a charming presence. Nature seems to have designed him for the career 
he has chosen and the mission he has undertaken. He has made the best 
use of the gifts he has received from Nature, from society, from educa- 
tion and from his early associations. He has acquired fame not only for 
himself but for his country and his race as well. He has lived as an ideal 
poet as described by Raja-Sekhara a thousand years ago. 
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He has received his reward. The best reward of a poet is his own 
appreciation, his own satisfaction and his own complaisance. The world 
has honoured him ; the crowned heads of Europe have given him warm 
reception ; crowds of people have come wherever he has gone, to hear him, 
to appreciate him, and to admire him. Distant Scandinavia has given him 
a prize. But what have his countrymen done for him ? They have greedily 
read his books and received all the benefits of such study ; but how have 
they repaid the benefit ? 

In ancient India, poets used to be rewarded in a variety of ways. The 
stories of Kalidas’s ambassadorship, and even of his viceroyalty, are current 
to the present day. When India was parcelled out into small states, 
Bhavabhuti was an all-India power. But that was another India. India 
then had political power, and that makes the case of modern India quite 
different. Even in the near past, poets are known to have gained as much 
as six crores of rupees for a single stanza ; but these are exceptional 
instances. The great warrior, organiser and statesman, Sivaji, gave 52 
elephants for 52 verses of Bhusana Kavi. Haranath, a wild poet, having 
squandered away the wealth given to his father by Akbar, gained 10 lakhs 
from the Raja of Baghelkhand for a single long verse ; but outside the 
gates of the palace, a blind poet presented him with a single short verse, 
and he got from Haranath a lakh of rupees out of his ten. In modern 
Rajputaaa, ‘lakh-pasao’ is an institution ; any poet writing smart verses 
gels from his Raja a lakh. I know Kaviraja Murardan received two such 
gifts ; his grand-father received three. The ‘lakh-pasao* was a good means 
of rewarding poets. But we have no Rajas here in Bengal to give us lakhs. 
What are we to do to reward great poets or our great poet Rabindranath ? 

These are democratic times. We should all rea^d his poems. That 
would be his best reward, economically and intellectually, and, above all, 
let us show our appreciation by demonstrations like those that are going 
to be proposed. Let us celebrate his seventieth birth anniversary— a pretty 
long life in these days of famine and degeneration — with all heartiness. 

Birth-d\y Grestings to thk Pokt. 

Mrs. Kamini Ray moved and Maharani Sucharu Devi of Majyurbhanj 
seconded the following resolution : — 

“That this meeting offers its respectful greetings to Rabindranath 
Tagore and conveys to him its warm felicitations on his completing 
the seventieth year of his life/* 
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Mrs. Kamini Ray in proposing the first resolution said that Rabindra- 
nath was not only a great poet but a great national worker and leader who 
has been an ideal to youths and a symbol of unity of the East and the West. 

Maharani Sucharu Devi in seconding the resolution said that she would 
pay her tribute to the Poet in silence which was more eloquent than speech. 

Mr. Arthur Moore, Editor of the: Statesman, in supporting the resolu- 
tion said Rabindranath Tagore was not only one of the greatest sons of 
Bengal, but through his writings that he had given to the world, he was 
one of the great citizens of the world. This magnificent meeting, added 
Mr. Moore, was the greatest tribute to the Poet. 

Mr. A. P. Sen of Lucknow, the Hon’ble Mr. B. K. Basu, Mr. Santosh 
Kumar Basu, Mr. Anandji Haridas, Mr. O. C. Gangoly and Dr. Naresh 
Chandra Sen-Gupta supported the resolution which was passed with 
acclamation. 


Birth-day Celebrations in Calcutta. 

Sir C. V. Raman received a rousing ovation in moving the following 
resolution : — 

‘‘That this meeting is of opinion that the occasion of the Poet 
completing his seventieth year should be celebrated by his countrymen 
and all sections of the community in a fitting manner in Calcutta at a 
convenient timeJ' 

Sir Chandrasekhar Raman in the course of his speech said that the 
aw^ard of Nobel Prize for Literature caused dissatisfaction every year ; for 
many questioned the justice of the award. It was a difficult task to make 
satisfactory award every year for poets ; for poets were rarer than scientists 
and good poets were rarer still. If awards for literature were made every 
twenty years, preferably once in a century, Rabindranath was certain to 
be chosen. Referring to celebration he said it should be held in Maidan 
and the ceremony should consist of having darsan of the Poet ; for they 
would be sati.sfied with nothing less than personal participation by the 
Poet in the celebration. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Chattopadhayaya, who was cheered for several 
minutes, said it was an impossible task to give a catalogue of Rabindra- 
nath's achievements. He suggested that the celebration should take the 
form of offering of heart's Jiomage in a restrained manner. On this occasion 
they should remember that the two institutions with which Rabindranath 
was closely associated were Visva-Bharati and Sri-Nikeian, Many would 
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say that they were mere dreams. It might be so, but they were not dreams 
of ordinary people but dreams of the world-poet. A fitting celebration of 
the seventieth birth-day anniversary of the poet should be by due recogni- 
tion by his countrymen of the two institutions with which he had been so 
closely associated throughout the latter days of his life. It was not 
impossible that the poet might be nursing a grievance against his country- 
men for their comparative failure so far to properly appreciate the utility of 
those institutions and on his birthday celebration they should do their best 
to make good their default. 

Rev. Dr. W. S. Urquhart, Col. Gidney, Principal J. R. Banerjee, and 
Mr. C. C. Biswas supported the resolution which was also carried with 
acclamation. 

Dr. Urquhart speaking as a man from Scotland said that there was no 
part of the civilized world in which the works of Dr. Tagore were more 
appreciated as in Scotland. It was peculiarly fitting that at this time 
when India w’as aw'akening to a sense of nationhood we should all 
celebrate the birthday of one who has taught us not only the vahie of his 
own nation but has taught us also the value of internationalism, — taught 
us to look beyond the boundaries which separate the countries and find 
realities and values of our common humanity. 

C0I. Gidney quoting a prayer of Rabindranath in verse, ‘‘Into that 
freedom let, my father, my country awake*' said that no one could read his 
Itoeins without being impressed by a sense of patriotism, a sense of duty 
to oneself or a .sense of duty to the country. 

On the motion of Mr. S. N. ^Mallick a representative committee with 

Jagadish Chandra Bose as President was formed to give effect to the 
previous resolution. 

Sir J. C. Coyajee, Maharaja Srish Chandra Nundy, Dr. Radhakumud 
Mookherjee, Mr. Padainraj Jain, Mr. O. C. Gangoly also spoke on the 
occasion. 

Tribute by Newspapers. 

Newspapers, both English and Bengali, gave wide publicity to the 
event in their news columns and paid eloquent tributes to the Poet, through 
editorial comments and contributed articles, featuring his portaits, and, in 
some cases, reproductions of some of his recent drawings. A selection of 
these is given below. 
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In the course of an article in the editorial columns, the Statesman, 
the leading European daily paper of Calcutta, observed: — 

^‘Tagore is a great name, not only in this part of the world. An 
Indian who wins the Nobel Prize does not go unmarked in other countries, 
and Tagore has done more than win that. He has made a definite and 
peculiar contribution to the totality of modern English literature. He 
has given it something that has no exact counterpart, and English litera- 
ture, as catholic in its welcome of what is valuable as Indian thought is, 
regards him as partly its own.*' 

The Statesman also published four portraits of the Poet representing 
him at four different periods of his life. In the latest of these, he is seen 
in the company of Einstein. 

The Advance, which featured a magnificent portrait of the Poet 
covering in the whole of its front page and a full-page article about him, 
said, in the course of its leader : — • 

‘'The poet's vision had gone beyond the range of sounds and colours 
and foreseen the future of man murdering in cold blood his brother man, 
ashamed of it indeed, but helpless before a relentless fate which urged 
them on. It is too early to judge how far the poet's mission as an evangel 
of peace and friendship among nations has been successful, or whether it 
will ever attain measurable success. But should the present movement 
towards inter-nationalism bear any tangible result, Rabindranath Tagore 
would be counted as one of its pioneers in days when inter-nationalism was 
anathema to the nations of the world." 

Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, writing in the Englishman of May, 1 1, 
observed : — 

"Tagore, though justly counted among the greatest intellectual and 
spiritual forces of the present world, is, however, in a special sense, a 
Bengalee ; and this message of his" (his birth day message) "is, therefore, 
also the message of the age-long culture and genius of his people." 

And again: "Tagore has been one of the prophets of our new 
nationalism if, indeed, he has not been the prophet of itw In the early 
years of the present century he entered a most powerful protest against 
the exploitation of his people by their present British masters. But though 
"as a measure of self-defence" he led a movement of self-assertion by his 
people, the clarity of his world-vision was never blurred by it, and he 
never consciously contributed to the ‘cultural misunderstanding' of India 
and Europe." 
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The literary supplement of the Englishman published a full-page 
portrait of the Poet, with a short biographical note. 

Glowing tributes were also paid by the Bengali Press acknowledging 
the nation’s debt to him and emphasising his contribution to world- thought. 

The Corporation of Calcutta. 

On the 22nd of May, 1931, the Corporation of Calcutta passed a 
congratulatory resolution. A short account of the proceedings is given 
below from the Calcutta Municipal Gazette of the 6th June, 1931. 

At a meeting of the Corporation held on Friday, the 22nd May, 
1931, Mr. Sachindra Nath Mukherjee moved a resolution congratulating 
the Poet Rabindranath on his completing the seventieth year. The 
following resolutions were passed unanimously: — 

(i) That the Corporation of Calcutta expresses its cordial and res- 
pectful congratulations to India’s national poet. Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore, on the happy event of his seventieth birthday. 

(it) That as one of the most eminent citizens of this great city who 
is acclaimed to-day as an outstanding world figure, the seventieth 
birthday of Dr. Rabindranath Tagore is a matter of special rejoicing 
to this Corporation. 

(Hi) That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Poet signed by 
the Mayor, wishing him many happy returns yet of the anniversary of 
his birthday, so that he may bring further glory to his country and 
nation. 

The resolution was carried unanimously having been supported by 
Rev. B. A. Nag, and Mr. Saadatullah. The Deputy Mayor, who 
presided, also associated himself with the idea. 

Calcutta, Dhurrumtala. — ^The 70th anniversay of Dr. Tagore’s birth- 
day was celebrated in Collins High School. The function began with a 
prayer by Rev. H. M. Swan, the Principal of the School, and consisted 
of a varied and interesting programme. Mr. D. N. Mukherjee, a senior 
teacher of the school, moved a resolution on behalf of the teachers and 
the boys of the school wishing the poet still longer life. 

Calcutta, Central Collegiate School. — The teachers and students of 
the Central Collegiate School, assembled at a meeting held in the school 
premises on Saturday, the 9th May, under the presidency of Mr. K. C. 
Basu, Barrister-at-Law, adopted a resolution congratulating Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore on his completing his 70th birthday, and prraying 
to the Almighty to spare him for many more years to come to continue 
his noble works in the cause of literature, nationalism and humanity. 

North Calcutta Students* Association.— The North Calcutta District 
Students’ Association celebrated the 70th birth-day ceremony of the 
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Poet at 79, Shambazar Street on the 8th May. Various papers and 
poems on Rabindranath and his works were read. 

The Sangha, a literary society, celebrated ‘Rabindra Jayanti* at the 
Shyambazar A. V. School on Friday, the 8th May. Sj. J. N. Basu 
presided. The programme that was gone through included music, vocal 
and instrumental and recitation of a number of the poet’s verses. Two 
sweet songs sung by two tiny girls added special charm to the function. 
Interesting papers on the life and teachings of Rabindranath were read 
and the poet’s drama ‘‘Shesh Biksha” staged by members of ‘'Amrita 
Chakra.” 

Celebrations in other places. 

Celebrations were also held in many other places. The following 
notes have been compiled from the daily press. 

Brahmanharria . — In an atmosphere of deep solemnity and calm 
serenity Rabindra Jayanti Utsav was celebrated by the Friends’ Union Club 
at Brahmanbarria. The newly opened club room was gaily decorated 
and a portrait of the poet was mounted on a raised platform. A prayer 
for the good health and peace of the “Rishi” was offered by the 
members. 

Mymensingh — The 70th birthday of Rabindranath was duly cele- 
brated at ^Mymensingh under the auspices of the Rabindra Sanisad. 
Sj. Mohit Lai Majumdar presided over the function. The progranuiic 
included some songs of the poet, recitations of some poems of Rabindra- 
nath and some articles and poems composed for the occasion. The elite 
of the town joined to make the function successful in spite of extremely 
inclement weather. 

Rajshahi . — Under the auspices of the Deshbandhu Kalyan Sainity, 
Rajshahi, the birth anniversary of Rabindra Nath Tagore was performed 
with Sj. Provash Chandra Lahiri in the chair. Sjs. Manash Govinda Sen 
and Suprakash Chakra varty spoke on Sj. Tagore’s life and writings and 
several papers were also read. 

Hooghly , — Under the auspices of the Hooghly Chandrama Sammilani 
the 70th birth anniversary of poet Rabindranath was celebrated on 
Friday the 8th May, at the Hooghly Arya Library Hall, vSj. Subodh 
Chandra Roy, ex-editor of the "Naba vSakli” presiding. There was a 
very large gathering of either sex representing the culture of the towni. 
Speakers including Sj. Promatha Nath Sarkarr, Professor of the Calcutta 
University College, and Pundit Gispathi Bhattacharji addressed the 
meeting. 

Hooghly-Serampur . — Serampur Bani Mandir celebrated Rabindra 
Jayanti on Sunday the 10th May in their own premises. 

Bansberiah . — ^Rabindra Jayanti was celebrated with great eclat by the 
people of Bansberiah, Hooghly, at the Bansberiah Public Library Hall 
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under the presidency of Kumar Manindra Deb Roy Mahashaya of Bans- 
beriah Raj. The president in a neat little speech dwelt on the outstand- 
ing features of the illustrious poet's life. 

Dhuhri . — ^The 70th birth-day anniversary celebration of poet 
Rabindra Nath Tagore was observed in a meeting at the local High 
School Hall, Dhubri, on the 8th May, Sj. Cbakravarty presiding. There 
was a good attendance of ladies and gentleman of the town with a 
number of school boys and the proceeding began with an opening song 
sung by the ladies, after which there were recitations from the poet's 
well-known poems by boys and girls. Essays dealing with the life and 
literature of the poet and his contributions to the world's culture were 
read. 

N etrokona . — ^The 70th birth-day of the Poet was celebrated on the 9th 
May by a musical entertainment performed by young boys and girls 
under the guidance of Sj. Sailajaranjan Majumdar. Mr. B. N. Chakra- 
varty, I.C.S., the popular S D.O. with many officials were present and 
gave some donations to the fund. 

Barisal . — ^Rabindra Joyanti was celebrated in Chandrahar H. E. 
School, Barisal, with due solemnity where people from neighbouring 
villages gathered. Songs were sung, poems recited, essays read and 
prizes given to successful competitors in recitations and lectures given 
by Hari Prasad Guha Roy, Suresh Chandra Gupta and Durga Mohan 
Sen. 

Cuttack . — Under the auspices of the Cuttack Bangiya Sahitya Pari- 
shad, the 70th birth-day of Dr, Rabindranath Tagore was observed on 
the 8th May. Mr. M. S, Das, C.I.E., presided and the programme included 
songs, recitations and dramatic performances selected from the poet's 
works. Songs by Mrs. Malati Choudhury, an ex-student of Santiniketan, 
and by Miss Parul Sen were much appreciated. A congratulatory address 
has been sent to the Poet. 
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THE PRESIDENT. 

Early in January the President visited Gujrat and delivered a course 
of lectures at Barocla. 

The President’s Visit to the West. — the Autumn of 1928 the 
Hibbert Trustees had invited him to deliver the Hibbert lectures in 
England but owing to continued ill health he could not proceed to 
England that year and it was decided to postpone his departure for 
England until a later date. This year he accepted the invitation, and 
accompanied by Mr. and Mis. Rathindra Nath Tagore, Mr. E. W. Ariani 
and Mr. A. C, Chakra vartty, left Calcutta for England in February, 1930. 
After a short stay in France he proceeded to England, and delivered the 
Hibbert Lectures in Oxford, which attracted a good deal of notice and 
were highly appreciated. He then went to Berlin where he stayed for 
some time with Dr. and Mrs. Mendel at Wannsee. 

After an extensive lecture tour in Germany he went to Geneva for 
a short time where he discussed problems of international co-operation 
with notable men of many nationalities. 

Visit to Moscow, — ^For a long time the Poet had been anxious to 
visit Russia but continued ill health prevented him from doing so. This 
year he accepted the invitation of the Soviet Government, and arrived in 
Moscow on the llth of September. He was warmly received by the 
representatives of vr^tious scientific and literary societies of Moscow, and 
had opportunities of coming into close personal contact with the leaders 
of thought and action in Russia. He visited many educational and 
cultural institutions of the Soviet Republic, and personally observed the 
cultural, social and educational work undertaken by the Soviet Republic 
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for the betterment of the condition of the peasant masses. A detailed 
account of the President’s visit to Russia has been published in the Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly Vol. 8, 1930-31, Parts I and II, and has been reprinted 
as Bulletin No. 15, ‘‘Rabindranath Tagore in Russia” issued in 
November, 1930. 

Visit to America. — On the 2Sth of September the Poet left Moscow, 
and started for the United States of America on the 3rd of October. 
There he fell ill and was compelled to cancel all engagements for some 
time. After a few week’s rest his health improved slightly, and he again 
started a strenuous lecturing tour. At the end of November a big recep- 
tion attended by more than 2,000 persons was arranged in his honour in 
New York. 

He left the United States on the 18th of December, and reached 
England on the 23rd of December. 

Exhibition of Drawings. — A notable feature of the present tour has 
been the Exhibitions of the Poet’s Drawings which were held in Paris, 
London, Berlin, Munich, Moscow, New York, Philadelphia and other im- 
IKirtant art centres in Europe and America. 

The Drawings aroused great interest among artists and art critics, and 
competent judges are of opinion that they are likely to have a permanent 
influence on future movement of art in Europe. A fuller account will be 
found in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly Vol. 8, 1930-31, Part III. 

The Future Programme. In spite of his indifferent health and 
physical weakness the President made strenuous efforts to raise funds 
for the Visva-bharati. We earnestly hope that he will succeed in placing 
his institution on a secure financial basis, so that there will be no need 
of his going out on arduous tours for collection of funds in future. 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

OflSce«bearers. — Narendranath Law worked as the Artha-Sachiva 
(Treasurer), upto the 1 6th September, 1930. On his departure for England, 
Indubhushan Sen was elected temporary Artha-Sachiva in his place from 
the 17th September, 1930. Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis was the Karma- 
Sachiva (General Secretary) throughout the year. Kishori Mohan Santra 
worked as Assistant General Secretary and was in charge of the General 
Office in Calcutta. ! 
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The Samsad (Goreroing Body) and Kanna^Samlti (Worhing Com* 
mittee). — ^There were 5 meetings of the Samsad (Governing Body) and 13 
meetings of the Karma-Samiti (Working Committee) during the year. 

In addition to the usual work of administration several items of im- 
portance were considered and committees were appointed to carry them 
out. 

(i) Land Settlement , — ^We are glad to report that the Government of 
Bengal have finally accepted the proposed modification in the terms of 
the Land Acquisition Agreement which will allow us to lease out, on suit- 
able conditions, plots of land at Santiniketan to members of the Visva- 
Bharati. After a careful consideration of various alternative schemes, a 
draft form of agreement was prepared in September. It has been approved 
by the Karma-Samiti and the Samsad, and on being confirmed by the Var- 
shika Parishat will furnish a basis for the development of a Land 
Settlement Scheme. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Saroj Kumar 
Mukherji, Solicitor, and Mr. Sudhi Ranjan Das, Barrister-at-Law, for the 
ungrudging help accorded us in this connexion. 

(it) Rules and Bye-laws . — Departmental rules and bye-laws were 
framed by local Samitis in 1929. Other rules and bye-laws were added, 
and a consolidated body of rules was prepared and arranged in two parts, 
one of which would apply generally to all departments, and the other to 
particular institutions. They were considered at a meeting of the Karma- 
Samiti on the 16th September, approved by the Samsad on the 23rd 
December, and finally confirmed by the Varshika Parishat on the 24th 
December, 1930. 

(in) Birthday Celebration Committee , — A Committee consisting of 
Kalidas Nag, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, Charu Chandra Bhattacharya, Indubhushan Sen, 
Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Amiya Chandra Chakravarty, Nanda Lai Bose, 
Kshiti Mohan Sen and Amal Home (Convenor) with powers to add to its 
number was appointed to take necessary steps for organizing the celebra- 
tion, in a suitable manner, of the 70th birthday of the President in May, 
1931. The Committee met several times during the year and drew up a 
programme for the purpose. 

Re-organization Scheme. — Early in January, 1030, the President 
drew the attention of the Karma-Samiti to the unsatisfactory financial 
condition of the Visva-Bharati. Accordingly the Karma-Samiti at its 
meeting of the 29th January, 1930, appointed a sub-committee consisting 
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of Rathindranath Tagore, Promoda Ranjan Ghose, Charuchandra Bhatta- 
charya, Debendra Mohan Bose, Jitendra Mohan Sen and Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis (Secretary) to draw up a scheme of re-organization. The 
Committee met several times and submitted a report which was considered 
by the Karma-Samiti on the 26th March and by the Samsad along with 
a note by P. C. Mahalanobis (Karma-Sachiva) on the 30th March, 1930. 

On the financial side the Samsad issued definite instructions that in 
future the Visva-Bharati will not be liable for any expenditure incurred 
in excess of the amount sanctioned by the Samsad, and any officer 
incurring any such excess expenditure will be held personally liable for 
the same. It was decided that all donations, not otherwise disposed of 
in the Budget Estimates would be applied in future towards the 
liquidation of the liabilities of the General Fund. 

The system of a Block Grant for current expenditure at Santiniketan 
was also definitely brought into effect from April, 1930 and the Budget 
for 1930-31 was framed on the same basis. 

Removal of the General Office from Calcutta to Santiniketan. 

In 1922 when the Visva-Bharati was formally organized the central 
office was situated at Santiniketan with a small branch office in 
Calcutta. With the rapid development of the work of the Visva-Bharati 
Sammilani and of the Publishing Department, the Calcutta Office also 
had to be enlarged considerably. Owing to the increasing association of 
members resident in Calcutta with the work of the Samsad and the 
original Finance Committee (which was later transformed into the present 
Karnia-Samiti) it was found convenient to deal with all committee and 
constitutional work and general correspondence from Calcutta, while the 
finance and accounts section continued to be located in Santiniketan. 
This arrangement continued till the end of 1924. Early in 1925 it was 
decided to remove the accounts section also to Calcutta and in May, 
1925 the change was effected. Since then for nearly 6 years the whole 
of the work of the General Office has been conducted from Calcutta. 

There has always been a feeling among many members of the Visva- 
Bharati, especially among those resident at Santiniketan, that it would 
be more in keeping with the history of the institution to locate the General 
Office at Santiniketan. Up till now it has been thought advisable, 
however, to secure the active co-operation of the Calcutta group workers 
by retaining the General Office in Calcutta. The period of building up 
the administrative machinery may now be considered to have been 
definitely concluded. The Statutes and Regulations have been supple- 
mented, this year, by a comprehensive set of Rules and Bye-laws. The 
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separation of all Capital and Trust Funds has also been completed, and 
detailed procedures have been drawn up for financial administration 
and audit. 

The removal of the General Office to Santiniketan at this stage is 
likely to lead to a more unified administrative control. It is also likely 
to make it possible for the Karma-sachiva, w^ho will be resident at 
Santiniketan, in future, to take a larger initiative in the management of 
the different institutions at Santiniketan and Sriniketan. The termina- 
tion of the triennial term of office of the present incumbent makes it 
extremely convenient to effect this change this year, and the Samsad 
kept this purpose in view in nominating Rathindranath Tagore for the 
office of the Karma-sachiva. 

Islamic Studies. — Dr. Julius Gennanus continued to hold the Nizam 
Chair for Islamic Studies during the year under review. He delivered 
courses of lectures on Islamic culture, and wrote a series of four articles on 
Modern Movements in Islam for the Visva-Bharati Quarterly, He is en- 
gaged in a detailed study of recent movements of Islam in India. 

Mr. Bogdanov worked as a Lecturer in Persian up to June, 1930. 

Zoroastrian Studies. — Dr. Michael Collins and Dr. I. J. S. Tarapore- 
wala held the two Zoroastrian Professorships under the Zoroastrian Fund 
up to the end of September, 1930. Dr. Collins, who was the resident 
Professor at Santiniketan, participated in the works of the Vidya-bhavana 
(Research Institute) and of the Santiniketan College. Dr. Taraporewala 
delivered no lectures at Santiniketan during the year under review. 

The appointments under Zoroastrian Fund having terminated in 
September, 1930, the provisional trustees in Bombay were requested to 
communicate their views regarding future arrangementss, and also to take 
necessary steps for placing the future administration of the fund on a per- 
manent basis. 


BAKODA GRANT. 

Quinqueimial Report. — During the year under review we received, for 
the sixth time, Rs. 6,000/- from H, H. the Gaekwad of Baroda. A short 
account of the work done with this grant during the last five years is 
given below. 

Two Research Professorships in the Vidya-bhavana (Research Institute) 
at Santiniketan, held respectively by Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, 
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Sastri, and Pandit Kshitimohan Sen, M.A., Sastri, were maintained from 
this grant. A whole-time Tibetan Research Assistant, Mr. Sonam-Ngo 
Drub, has also been employed for helping the Professors in their work. 

The work done by the Research Professors can be most conveniently 
described under the following heads:— ( 1 ) Teaching work, (2) Research, 

(3) Supervision and direction of research work by advanced students. 

Teaching Work. — Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya ' delivered 
advanced lectures on the following subjects in the years noted within 
brackets. 

Vedic Sanskrit : (11925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929). 

Tibetan: (1924, 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, 1929). 

Buddhist Philosophy : (1926, 1927, 1928, 1929). 

Buddhist Logic: (1928, 1929). 

Jainism: (1927). 

Prakrit: (1924, 1927, 1928). 

Pali: (1926, 1927). 

Vedanta: (1924). 

Pandit Kshitimohan Sen delivered lectures on : — 

Mediaeval Indian Religions: (1926, 1927, 1928). 

Indian Mysticism : (1928). 

Nathism and Yogi Cult: (1926). 

Sanskrit Literature: (1925, 1929). 

Research Work. — Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya completed the 
following pieces of original researches: — 

(1) A Critical Edition of the Agamasastra of Gaudapada. 

( 2 ) A Comparative Tibeto-Sanskrit Edition of DiMga’s Nydyapra- 

veia (published in Gaekwad’s Oriental Series). 

(3) Mahayanavimiaka by Nagdrjuna from Tibetan and Chinese 

sources (Visva-Bharali Quarlerly Vol. 8 , Parts I & II, 
1930-31). 

(4) Dindga'f Ak^ara-Sataka from Tibetan sources. 

(5) Arya-deva’s Gatuhfataka from Tibetan sources, (Visva-Bharati 

Studies No. i). 

( 6 ) Buddhist Tdntrik Sddhana in the Tibetan version. 

(7) A paper on “the Doctrine of Atman and Anatman,” (Proceed- 

ings, Indian Oriental Congress, 1929). 

( 8 ) A paper on "Sandhd-bhdfa.’" ^ 
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(9) Jointly with Prof. G. Tucci : — h critical edition of Mad\^yania^ 

vibhaga-vrtti-fikd by Sthiramati. 

(10) Several papers on A vesta and other subjects. 

Since 1923 Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has also been engaged 
in the systematic collation of the Mahabharata Mss., in collaboration with 
the Bhandarkar Research Institute of Poona. 

Pandit Kshitiniohan Sen has completed the following works : — 

(1) A comprehensive account of the I/ife and Works of Dddu (to 

be published in the Visva-Bharati Studies). 

(2) An account of the the Bduls. 

He has started writing a History of the Religious Movements in 
Mediaeval India (an outline of which was given in a course of lectures 
delivered by him in 1929 as the Adharachandra Mukherjee Lecturer of the 
Calcutta University), and also a book on RajjabjVs Vdnis. He made ex- 
tensive tours in Western India and collected the songs and works <>f 
Indian Mystics. 

Supervision of Research, — Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya has 
worked as the Adhyaksa of the Vidya-bhavana (Director of the Research 
Institute) since the foundation of the institution, and has directed and 
supervised the advanced studies and researches carried on in the institution. 

The following researches wore completed under his direct supervision 
and guidance. 

(1) H. R. Rangaswami lyenger, M.A. (now working in the Mysore 

University) : Dinnaga's Pramdna-samuccaya from Tibetan 

sources. 

(2) N. Ayyaswami (now working in Madras) : Buddhacarila from 

Tibetan sources. 

(3) Durga Charan Chatterji, M.A. (Bengal Government Research 

Scholar, now Professor of Sanskrit at Krishnagar College) : 

Y ogdvatdra from Tibetan sources. 

(4) Durga Charan Chatterji, M.A. : Hetutaitvopadesa of jetari 

from Tibetan sources. 

(5) Durga Charan Chatterji, M.A. : A short paper on Pustaka- 

paihopdya (existing only in Tibetan translation). 

(6) Sujitkumar Mukherjee : Nairdimorpariprcchd, restored from 

Tibetan with notes and introduction. {Visva-bharati Quarter- 
ly, Vol. 8, 1930-31, Parts I & II). 
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(7) Sujitkumar Mukherjee : Introductory part of Mulamddhyamika- 

Vriti of Buddlia-palita from Tibetan. 

(8) Sujitkumar Mukherjee: Tri-svhdva-nirdesa, an edition com- 

paring Sanskrit and Tibetan version. 

(9) Prabhubhai Patel : Aryadeva’s Citta-Visuddhi’-prakarana with 

comparison of Tibetan translations. 

(10) Prabhubhai Patel : Nagarjuna’s commentary on M iila-madhya- 
maka Kdrikd from Tibetan versions. 

^ (11) Prabhubhai Patel: Subhdsita-samgraha, a new edition. 

(12) Kapileswar Mi^ra : A critical edition of the Brahma-sutras. 

(13) Manubhai Patel: The Ka^va and Madhyandina resccnsions of 

the Bfhddranyaka Upanisad, 

((14) Manoniohan Ghosh: An Index of each pada of the slokas in 
Lankdvatdra-suira. 

(15) Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A. : Schools and Sects in Jaina Litera- 

ture (Visva-Bharati Quarterly, Vol. 7, April and Vol. 8, 
Parts I & II). 

(16) Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A. : Translation of Nyaya-dipika. 

(17) Amulya Chandra Sen, M.A, : A short treatise on Indian Logic. 

(18) Rakesh Chandra Sarnia, M.A. : The Yogacara system of 

Buddhist Philosophy. 

(19) Dulare Sahai : A Hindi translation of the Pali work Dlgha- 

Nikdya, 

(20) Anathnath Basu, B.A. : Taiiva-svabhdva’drsli-gtiikd-dod of 

Luipada, with comparison of Tibetan and Old Bengali Texts. 

(21) Anathnath Basu, B.A. : l^imalaratnalekhd , with Sanskrit and 

English translations, from Tibetan sources. 

(22) Anathnath Basu, B.A. : Stlaparikaihd of Vasubandhu, recons- 

tructed from Tibetan with notes and introduction. 

(23) Anathnath Basu, B.A. : Some Old Bengali songs in Tibetan. 

(24) Nitaibinod Goswanii : Vibhdvant 'ftkd on the Abhidhamina- 

ttha-sangaha. 

(25) Nagendranarayan Chaudhuri ; A critical edition of the Parnava 

with the help of its Tibetan version. 

(26) Haridas Mitra, M.A. : A monograph on Gaiiapati. 

(27) Premsundar Bose, M.A. : A critical edition of Sarvasiddhdnta- 

sdrasangraha. 

Pandit Kshitimohan Sen supervised the following researches: 

15 
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(1) Anatliiiath'Basu : A paper on Mirabai (K.-B. Quarterly, Vol. 7). 

(2) Sudhir Chandra Sen, M.A. : Nathism. 

(3) Srimati Ibha Devi : A critical edition of the Dharma-mangala. 

Conclusion. — The outstanding feature of the work done with the 

help of the Baroda grant has been the initiation for the first time in India 
of the systematic study of Tibetan source of the History of Indian Philo- 
sophy and Culture. Tibetan studies are now being carried on outside 
Bengal by H. R. Rangaswami Iyengar, M.A., in Mysore, N. Ayyaswanii 
in Madras, V. Gokhale in Bombay, and Prabhubhai Patel in Gujarat, all 
of whom received their training at Santiniketan. 

An account of the work done during the year 1930 found on pages 
12—15. 

Society of Friends. — We gratefully acknowledge receiving an ear- 
marked donation of Rs. 2,132-7-10 during the year under review from the 
Friends Service Council of England for maintaining a Fellowship at San- 
tiniketan held by Mr. Nalin Chandra Ganguly, M.A. (Birm.), a member 
of the Society of Friends. Mr. Ganguly worked as the Principal of the 
Santiniketan College and reorganized it in a very efficient manner. 

Our best thanks are also due to members of the Society of Friends 
who accorded an enthusiastic welcome to the Poet in England, and to 
Mr. Han*y G. Timbres, M.D., another member of the Society of Friends, 
who accompanied the Poet to Russia and the United States of America. 

Publications. — The following research memoirs of the Vidya-bhavana 
(Research Institute) are nearly ready for publication : — 

(?) Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature, By Amulya Chandra 
Sen. 

(ii) Mahdydnavunsaka of Ndgdrjuna, By Vidhushekhara Bhatta- 
charya. 

(Hi) N airaimyaparipfcchd. By Sujitakumar Mukhopadhj^aya. 

(iv) Aryadevd*s Catuhiataka. By Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

(v) Modern Movements in the World of Islam. By Dr. Julius 
Germanus. 

Some of these memoirs were published in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
and arrangements have also been made to publish regularly the research 
studies of the Vidya-bhavana in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly in future. 

(i) Issued in book form in April, 1931. 

(//) Issued in book form in April, 1931. 

(iii) Issued in book form in April, 1931. 

(iv) Issued in book form in April, leoi. 
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The following Bulletin was published during the year. 

No. 15. Rabindranath Tagore in Russia. An account of the 

Poet's visit to Moscow. Edited by P. C. Mahalanobis. The members 

of the Visva-bharati get these Bulletins free or at a nominal price. 

Membership. — The total number of members on the roll was 767 at 
the end of the year 1930, of whom 226 were Life Members. The follow- 
ing persons were elected ordinary members during the year : Suchindror 
nOrth Bose, Asha Adhikati, Nagendra harayan Chaudhury, Kuttiudbihuti 
Ray, Ptofulla Chandra Miller, Asoke Banerji, Kiriti Kumar Mukherji 
V. A. Subramanian, R, A. Harman. 

FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Donors. A complete list of donations received during the year is 
given at the end of the report in Appendix A. 

Budget Estimates for 1930”3i. — ^^i'he financial (|uestion was very 
carefully considered by the Karma-Samiti and the Samsad during the 
year under review. The Re-organisation Sub-Committee appointed by 
the Karma-Samiti was instructed to make a thorough survey of the 
financial situation of the Visva-Bharati and make suggestions for adopt- 
ing a balanced budget. The Sub-Committee recommended a system of 
block-grants to Santiniketan for the period April to September, 1930. 
The same principle was adopted for framing the Budget Estimates for 
1930-31 and a budget framed on this basis was passed by the Samsad 
at its meeting held on the I6th September, 1930. 

Audited Accounts. — ^The Balance Sheet and the Audited Accounts 
for the financial year ended 30th September, 1930 were prepared in 
proper time, and were considered at a meeting of the Samsad held on 
the 23rd December, and were adopted by the Varshika Parisat, (Annual 
General Meeting) on the 24th December, 1930. They are attached 
hereto as Appendix M, 

Permanent and Earmarked Funds. — Capital and Revenue accounts 
were maintained separately for all permanent and earmarked funds. 
Full details are given on pages 388 — 396 of the Audited Accounts. 

New Funds. — Three new funds were created during the year under 
review. 

No. C-^j 2 S. Friends Service Council Fund. — ^The donations 
received from the Society of Friends were constituted into a fund and 
were earmarked in accordance with the wishes of the donors for meeting 
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the expenses for maintaining a fellowship at Santiniketan to be held for 
the present by Mr. Nalin Chandra Ganguly. 

No. B-i^sl 30 - Cheap's Kuihi Fund . — The sum of Rs. 5,000/- 
received from Mr. L. K. Elmhirst was constituted into a fund and was 
earmarked for a well and a shed at Cheap's Kuthi in accordance with 
the wishes of the donor. 

No. C- 4 l 2 g. Presidents Fund . — ^The donations received by the 
President have been constituted into a fund to be administered by the 
President. 

Old Funds. — In accordance with a resolution of the Samsad dated 
the 30th JVIarch, 1930, all outstanding loans to the General Fund were 
fully repaid. 

P- 2 / 22 . Srmiketan Fund. The Government of Bengal sanctioned 
an annual grant of Rs. 3,000/- for 3 years, and the sum of Rs. 3,000/- 
was received during the year under review for agricultural development 
Miscellaneous. — Pandits Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, and Kshitimohan 
Sen, Dr. Julius Germanus, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji, and Mr. P. C. 
Mahalanobis attended the Oriental Conference held at Patna in Decem- 
ber, 1930, as delegates from the Visva-Bharati, and Pandit Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya presided over the Vedic section of the conference. 
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SANTINIKETAN. 

Praniada Ranjan Ghosh remained in charge as Santiniketan-Sachiva 
throughout the year under review. 

General Progress. — In 1929 the President had formulated a detailed 
programme of work for the different institutions at Santiniketan. The 
workers, although lacking the inspiration of his personal guidance, made 
every effort to carry out the President's directions. The financial 
administration of the different departments were on the whole stabilized, 
and the internal organization was imi)roved in many respects. 

Santiniketan Samiti. — The Santiniketan Samiti met 12 times during 
the year and directed the ordinary work of administration through the 
usual Standing Committees for the Vidya-bhavana, Sikslia-bhavana, 
Patha-bhavana, the Library, Sanitation, Sports, Up-keep, Hospital etc. 

Festivals. — The ‘‘Varsli-Mangal and Briksha-ropana* * (Rains and 
Tree planting P'estival) was celebrated in August, and a i^erformance of 
“Dak-ghar*' was arranged in September. 

VIDYA-BHAVANA (RESEARCH INSTITUTE). 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya worked as Adhyaksha of the Vidya- 
bhavana (Director of the Research Institute) throughout the year. 

Staff. — In the year under review the staff consisted of Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya (Director) ; Kshiti Mohan Sen, M.A. ; M. Collins, Ph.D. ; 
L. Bogdanov; Ten Yen Shen ; Sonam Ngo Drub; Julius Germanus, 
Ph.D. (Nizam Professor of Islamic Studies). 

Students. — Besides 10 regular students, 2 teachers and 28 students 
of other departments attended the advanced courses of lectures. Among 
them 4 came from China, and one, a girl from Japan. 

Stipends. — ^Two students enjoyed stipends, and the work done by 
them was satisfactory. Both of them were studying Tibetan and 
Chinese. 

Courses of Lectures.— The following courses of lectures were given 
during the year. The number within brackets shows the number of 
students attending the course. 
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Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya : Tibetan (2), Buddhism (2) Buddhist 
Logic (2), Vedic Sanskrit (i), Prakrit (4). 

Ksliitimohan Sen ; Sanskrit (3). 

M. Collins: Indo-Iranean Philology (2). 

Julius Germanus : Turkish (i), Arabic (2), German (S), He also 
delivered a series of general lectures on the history of Turkey. 

L. Bogdanov: Persian (i), French {16). 

Ten Yan Shen : Chinese (2). 

Sonam Ngo Drub: Tibetan. He was specially engaged in copying 
and collating Tibetan Xylographs. 

Research Work by Students. — Seed Ansari made a special study of 
the Anthropo-geographical Conception of History of Ibn-i-khalduii. 

Prabhubhai Patel continued the work begun last year: (1) a critical 
edition of Cittavisuddhiprakarana with the Tibetan text, and (2) a critical 
and new edition of the Subhasitasamgraha. 

Sujit Kumar Mukhopadhayaya finished (1) a new^ edition of the 
Trisvabhdvanirdesa of Vasubandhu with the Tibetan version, and (2) a 
restoration in Sanskrit of Tarkamudgarika of Jayananda of Kashmir from 
its Tibetan version. He w^as also engaged in (3) restoring in Sanskrit 
from the Tibetan text, the Pdninivydkaranasuira, arranged in a different 
order. 

Research Work by the Members of the Staff, — Vidhushekhara 
Bhattacharya: (1) continued the work begun last year jointly with Prof. 
Dr. G. Tucci, viz., editing the Tika of Sthiramati on Vasubandhu^s com- 
mentary on the Madhyania-vibhaga ol Maitreyanatha. The first chapter 
has been sent to the press. (2) He has started preparing an edition uf 
the Yukiisasiikdrikd by Nilgarjuna, an important work of the Madhya- 
mika school, in its Tibetan version together with the restored Sanskrit 
text. (3) He also wrote a number of papers on various subjects, one of 
them being the Presidential Address for the Vedic Section of the Sixth 
All-India Oriental Confernce, Patna. 

J. Germanus wrote the following papers: (1) New Movements in the 
World of Islam, (2) Glossary to MajanFAdat ti hadark uUArab, 
(3) Eighty years of Turkish culture, (4) The Dervishes of the 
Janissaries, (5) Arabic and Latin script in Turkey. 

M. Collins continued his work on the Indus Seals. 

Ksliitimohan Sen w'as engaged in preparing: (1) The Life and Say- 
ings of Kabir in which he is incorporating a good deal of rare and hitherto 
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unpublished material; (2) The Life and Sayings of Anandaghana, a 
Jaina mystic of the 17th century; (3) The work of Raj jab, a disciple 
of Dadu, which was begun last year, did not progress much owing to lack 
of material, a good deal of which is lying scattered in different parts of 
Rajputana. 

Work by the Members of the Santiniketan Staff.— Nagendra Narayan 
Chaudhuri continued the work of preparing an edition of the Apabhramsa 
portion of the Dakarnava with the Tibetan text. 

Publications.— During the year under review a new series of research 
memoirs was started under the name of Visva-Bharati Studies. The follow- 
ing numbers are nearly ready for publication. 

No. 2. Mahayanavimsaka by Nagarjuna. Tibetan, Chinese, and 
Re.storcd Sanskrit Text with Notes by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

No. 3. Schools and Sects in Jaina Literature by Amiilya Chandra 

Sen. 

No. 4. Nairdtmapariprcchd with Sanskrit and Tibetan Texts by Sujit 
Kumar Mukhupadayaya. 

The two following studies will be published almost immediately : 

No. 1. The Brahma-Sutras with different commentaries by Kapileswar 
Bhattacharya. 

No. 5. Catuh-Sataka. Sanskrit and Tibetan text witir copious 
e.xtracts from Chandrakirtti’s Commentary with restorations of lost texts 
by Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya. 

Collatiou of the Mahabharata MSS. — The work was continued 
throughout the year in collaboration with the Bhandarkar Oriental 
Institute, Poona. 

Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya writes in his sectional report : “We ha\ e 
i)eeii greatly handicapped for the lack of scholarships without which it 
is not possible to attract advanced students. In fact, there was only one 
student in the Islamic branch, and no student at all for the special sub- 
ject, mediaeval Indian Mysticism. It is absolutely essential to provide 
a certain sum of money for the award of a few^ scholarships to serious 
students. 

“While Tibetan Studies are progressing steadily, Chinese studies have 
declined to some extent. This is mainly owing to the fact that 
Mr, Ten Yan Shen, the Chinese teacher, to whom we must remain 
ever grateful for his kind and faithful services, went back to his 
country after the first half of the year. A Chinese student of this Coh 
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lege department helped us, however, to some extent. But this arrange- 
ment was not satisfactory at all. In this connexion I should like to 
suggest that something should be done to secure the services of a per- 
manent Professor who knows not only Chinese but also Sanskrit very 
well. The want of books was keenly felt throughout the year.** 

SIKSHA-BHAVANA (SANTINIKETAN COLLEGE). 

Nalin Chandra Ganguly was in charge throughout the year as 
Principal. 

The College worked this year under the general unfavourable condi- 
tions prevailing all over the country. Strenuous efforts were made to raise 
the standard of teaching and appreciable progress may be recorded in the 
activities of this department. 

Staff. — In Economics Thakur Bhalchandra Banerji joined in the place 
vacated by Dhiresh Chandra Roy Choudhury. Amiya Chandra Chakra- 
varty was called away to Europe by the Society of Friends ; his absence 
for about a full year has been felt very keenly. Miss Asha Adhikary 
and Mrs. Sudhamoyee Mukherjee have rendered valuable services to the 
College in teaching Sanskrit and Bengali. Sri Chandra Sen resigned his 
post in the course of the first term. 

The present Staff con.sists of: — Nepal Chandra Roy, B.A., B.L. ; 
Probhat Kumar Mukherjee ; Proniada Ranjan Ghosh, M.A., B.T. ; Boyd 
W. Tucker, M.A. (Chicago) ; Aimya Chandra Chakravorty, M.A. ; Nalin 
Bihari Mitter, M.A. ; Sailes Chandra Chakravarty, M.Sc. ; Thakur Bhal- 
chandra Banerji ; Nitai Binode Goswami, Kavyatirtha, vSutravisharad ; 
Nagcndranarayan Choudhury, M.A. ; Kshitimohan Sen, Shastri, M.A. ; 
Asha Adhikary, M.A. ; Sudhamoyee Mukherjee, B.A. ; Rai Saheb Jagada- 
nanda Roy ; Sachindranath ^Mukerjee, M.Sc. ; Santosh Biliary Bose, 
L. Ag. ; Gour Gopal Ghosh, B.Sc. ; Trigunananda Roy, B.Sc. ; Monomohaii 
De ; Nalin Chandra Ganguly, M.A. (Birm.). 

Chemistry Classes.— Early in the year the Chemistry Laboratory at 
Sriniketan was equipped for teaching work up to the Intermediate Science 
standard, and a first year Intermediate class was opened in July, 1930. 
As there is already provision for teaching Mathematics and Botany it will 
be now possible for our students to appear in the I. Sc. examination of the 
Calcutta University. 
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Arrangements for Science teaching cannot, however, be considered 
satisfactory until we are in a position to open classes in Physics. We are 
hoping to be able to do so in 1931 . 

Students. — In December, 1929, the number on the roll was 50 (37 boys 
and 13 girls) as against 15 in 1928. In December, 1930, the total number 
rose to 76 (60 boys and 16 girlsj. Class by class the total is distributed as 
follows :~lst year Arts 20, 1st year Science 9, and year 21, 3rd year 13, 
4th year 13. 

The various student societies, the Eoconomic, the Historical, the 
Philosophical, the Literary, and the Debating, were liberally helped with 
guidance and encouragement by the members of the staff. The Economic 
Society has done excellent work regarding village survey and village 
leconstruction, both boys and girls having taken prominent part in their 
own spheres. An educational tour and classes in camps were other 
interesting features of student activities. 

Three students have nearly finished the Visva-Bharati course, and 
they expect to receive the College Final Certificates at the end of the 
academic year. There are 12 students for the Visva-ifiiarati Mid-collegiate 
course. 

The result of the last I. A. examination of the Calcutta University 
was satisfactory. All the candidates passed ; one girl was placed in the 
1st. three in the 2nd and a boy in the 3rd division respectively. 


PATHA-BHAVANA. 

E. W. Ariam was in cliarge of the Santiniketan School up to Feb- 
ruary, 1930. After his departure from India Jagadanaiida Roy has been 
in charge. 

General Progress. — In the year under review the members of the 
staff have been trying to work out the educational programme laid dow’U 
by the Founder-President. The relation between the teacher and the 
pupil has been one of great cordialit}", and the spirit of mutual help and 
understanding has pervaded the atmosphere of the institution. Attempts 
have been made to make education a matter of joy through such activities 
as excursions, picnics, and festivals, and to foster a sense of responsibility 
by entrusting the students wnth various duties of communal life. 

Self-government has been made the key-note of discipline among 
the pupils. The girl students have also started their own committees for 

16 
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participating in the privileges of self-government. It is hoped that both 
boys and girls, before they go out of the institution, will have their sense 
of responsibility sufficiently developed to enable them to face the realities 
of life with confidence. 

StaB. — ^There have been a number of changes in the personnel of 
the teaching staff. Satyajiban Pal, Visvanath Mukerjec, Anath Nath 
Bose, Jagannath Prosad Millind and Narendra Nath Nandi left us during 
the year. We acknowledge with gratitude the devoted service they ren- 
dered to the institution. Manindra Nath Das Gupta, Mohit Chandra 
Banerjee, Hazari Prosad Dwivedi and Anukana Das Gupta joined the 
institution at different times of the year under review. 

The present staff consists of : — 

Jagadananda Roy, Nagendra Nath Aich, Tejes Chandra vSen, Hari 
Charan Banerjee, Tanayendra Nath Ghosc, Manindra Nath Das Gupta, 
Nitai Binodc Goswami, Profulla Das Gupta, Mohit Chandra Banerjee, 
Probhat Kumar Mukerjee, Nepal Chandra Roy, Promoda Ranjan Gliose, 
Dhircndra Mohon Sen, Nripendra Nath Diitt, Hem Bala Sen, Asha 
Adhikari, Anukana Das Gupta, Rama Devi, Sukumari Devi, Bhakti Devi, 
V. Masoji, Dinendra Nth Tagore, J. N. Sen, Binode Bihari INIuklieijee, 
Ranjit Singh, Santimoy Chose, Baidyanath Ghose, and Hazari Prosad 
Dwivedi. 

Sreejukta Asha Adhikari, M.A., joined the institution in March, 
1930 at great personal sacrifice and took charge of the junior section. 
The enthusiasm and single-minded devotion which she brought to her 
work has gathered a group of earnest workers round her, and the vSisu- 
Vibhaga has become a real home for the younger cliildren. 

Students. — The session began on the 3rd January, 1930, with 126 
students on the roll against 140 in 1929. The number of students 
on the 30th November, 1930, came up to 142 of which 99 were boys 
and 43 girls. The number of admissions was 82 against 66 withdrawals. 
13 candidates were sent up for the Matriculation Examination of the 
Calcutta University (1930). Among them 3 passed in the First, 3 in the 
Second and 1 in the Third Division. One of the girl students, Ainita 
Sen, stod first in Be ngali, and won two medals awarded by the Calcutta 
University. 

Health. — The health of the students was on the whole good. A 
resident physician kept them under constant observation, and gave them 
suitable advice whenever necessary. The management of the kitchen 
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was transferred to the Lady Superintendent assisted by a matron. This 
led to a considerable improvement in the quality of the food. 

As usual the boys took great interest in football, cricket, volley ball, 
badminton, etc. Provision was also made for certain indigenous games. 
Several visiting teams came to Santiniketan in the football season and 
the inmates had the opportunities of witnessing a number of interesting 
games. 

Through the beneficience of the Founder-President Mr. S. Takagaki, 
a great exponent of Judo (the Japanese system of physical culture), was 
brought out to India last year. He continued to train both boys and girls 
in the ''gentle art of Judo*’ with all possible care and attention. 

Cultural Activities. — ^The students actively participated in the 
different seasonal festivals and in a successful performance of the Poet’s 
“Dak-ghar** (Post Office). Cultural subjects like painting, music, and 
dancing were very popular. Special efforts were made to arouse the 
interest of the school children in Carpentry and Weaving. Jujitsu has 
been a new attraction and many students have enthusiastically availed 
themselves of this privilege. 

Jagadananda Ray writes: "We acknowledge with gratitude the ser- 
vices rendered by Sj. Dinendranath Tagore in connexion with the teaching 
of music and the successful celebration of the different festivals and 
musical performances which formed a distinctive feature of the institution. 
Oni thanks are also due to the other members of the Music School for 
their ungrudging help. Finally we offer our sincere thanks to other 
departments at Santiniketan and Sriniketan for their willing co-operation.** 


KALA-BHAVANA (SCHOOL OF ART). 

Nanda Lai Bose was in charge of the department for the year under 
review. 

Staff. — ^Thc present staff consists of Nandalal Bose, Surendranath 
Kar, V. Masoji, Bino<le Bihari Mukherjee and Sukumari Devi. 

Students. — ^The total number of whole-time art students was 22 out 
of which 8 were girl students. A few casual girl students from the 
College also attended the art classes besides the school students, both 
boys and girls from the 2nd class downward, who came for Drawing and 
Embroidery. 

Exhibitions. — Works from our school were sent as usual to different 
annual exhibitions in various places in India and Ceylon. In Santi- 
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hiketan, several small exhibitions were organized from time to time in 
which exhibits of embroidery, batik work, wood block printing, painting 
and sketches of various artists were shown. A special exhibition of toys 
of various countries was also arranged. 

New Crafts. — Batik work was introduced in the Crafts Section and 
was enthusiastically taken up by some of the students who attained a 
high standard of production. 

Other Activities. — ^The members of the stalff and the students of the 
Kala-bhavana helped in organizing the different festivals in the Asrama 
such as the New Year Festival, Dol Purnima, (Spring Festival), Varsha 
Utsav, (the Festival of the Rains), Briksha-Ropan, (the Arbour Day), 
Sita-Yajna (the Ploughing Day) and also in decorating exhibitions and 
pandals, and in staging dramatic performances. 

Old Students. — Among the old students, Birbhadra Chitra has been 
appointed Superintendent of the Madras School of Art ; P. Hariharan 
has proceeded to Japan for learnhig pottery ; Anukana Das Gupta is 
serving in the school department and Indusudha Chose at Sriniketan. 
Manindrabhusan Gupta and Ramkinkar Baej have been living in Santi- 
niketan for some time and have assisted in the work of the art school. 
Some of the older students have organized a guild called “Karu-Sangha*' 
with the object of supplying to the general public various artistic works 
such as Designing, Fresco-painting, Terra-cotta work. Embroidery, Batik 
etc., and also for publishing art works. It is hoPed that the '‘Karu- 
Sangha’’ will enable us to keep some of the old students actively con- 
nected with the Kala-bhavana. 

Visitors. — A large number of people visited the Museum and the 
Art School during the year, and their keen interest and sympathy were 
deeply appreciated by the workers. Two Hungarian lady artists stayed 
in the Asram for seven months. 

Gifts. — The Founder-President v.rote a New Bengali Primer in two 
parts, Sahaj Path Parts I and II, and arranged that the entire sale-pro- 
ceeds should be credited to the Kalabhavana Fund so as to enable the 
Kala-bhavana to provide training in Art-crafts. We acknowledge wdth 
thanks the receipt of various publications on art from some of our friends. 

Urgent Needs. —The Endowment Fund is not adequate to meet the 
growing needs of the institution, Rs. 12,000/- is urgently required for 
building a hostel to accommodate at least 20 students,* and Rs. 2,500/- 
for constructing a shed for housing the craft section. It is also necessary 
to provide a few scholarships to enable deserving students to continue 
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their work at Santilniketaii a little longer, and also to make, it possible 
for them to visit important art centres in India. We earnestly appeal to 
all lovers of art for donations. 

KALA-BHAVANA: MUSIC SECTION. 

Dinendranath Tagore was in charge of the Music School, and was 
assisted by Rama Devi, Ranjit Sinha, and Santimaya Ghosh. 

The average number of students in this section was about 70 during 
the year. The Music School is very seriously hampered for want of 
funds. The teacher of instrumental music works 6 hours a day and yet 
cannot give individual attention to all the students. Formerly all the 
younger children used to be thoroughly trained in singing. Wc cannot 
do so any longer ; and this is the reason why it has become so difficult to 
find good singing voices among the younger pupils. Inspite of diffi- 
culties a number of successful music festivals were held in 1930, and the 
members of the staff and students actively co-operated in arranging Asram 
festivals on many occasions. 


LIBRARY. 

General. — ^The Visva-Bharati Library comprises the following 

sfcctions : — 

(1) General Library at Santiniketan, (2) Manuscript Library, (3) 
Alt Library, (4) Sriniketan Library, (5) Tibetan Library, and (6) 
Children’s vSection, 

Probhat Kumar Mukherjee was in charge as Librarian throughout 
the year. 

Number of Books. — The total number of books in the library was 
about 38,000 at the end of October, 1930. 

The general accession was particularly poor in 1930. 

Issues. — ^There was a big increase in the number of issues during 
the year owing to the expansion of the college classes. The total number 
of books issued during the year was over 15,000, out of which nearly 
10,000 were issued to the students. 

SHEE-BHAVANA. 

Miss Hcmbala Sen w^orked as the Lady Superintendent throughout 
the year. 

The average number of girl boarders was 48. Tliree girls passed 
the I. A. and four girls the Matriculation examination of the Calcutta 
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•tJmversity. One of the Matriculates, Amita Sen, stood first in Bengali. 

Besides the ordinary school subjects, the girls learn embroidery, 
needle-work, alpana etc. ; two girls attended the weaving school at 
Sriniketan. Special stress is laid on music, and every girl is required to 
learn singing and playing at least one instrument. In the Kala-bhavana 
a number of girl students are working whole-time on drawing and 
painting ; some of them have also taken up batik-work. 

The unique feature of the Sree-bhavana is, however, its community 
life. The girl students, under the supervision of the members of the 
staff, are entrusted with the entire responsibility of managing the Sisu- 
vibhaga (Children’s Section). In this w’ay they obtain training in cook- 
ing, domestic economy, household management, and the care of children 
in intimate contact with life. 

The health of the students continued to be satisfactory throughout 
the year. They play outdoor games regularly, and go out for long walks. 
Many of them are learning dagger and lathi play, and Jujitsu. 

Healthy outdoor activities, cultural studies and community life offer 
opportunities of education not available in other institutions, and it is 
gratifying to note that there has been a rapid but steady growth of this 
branch of the Visva-Bharati. 



SRINIKETAN. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION. 

Rathindranath Tagore was in charge of the Institution during the 
first four months of the year under review. He left for Europe in March, 
and Gour Gopal Ghose was apix)inted to act as Sriniketan-Sachiva during 
his absence. 

Sriniketan-Samiti — ^The Sriniketan-Samiti met 11 times during the 
year and the attendance of local members was satisfactory. 

Kalimohan Ghose, Santosh Bihari Bose and Gour Gopal Ghose were 
elected respectively Superintendents of Village Welfare, Agriculture, and 
Industry Departments. Premchaiid Lai having left for England last year 
on study leave, Kalimohan Chose remained in charge of Education 
Department during the year. 

Appointments, Resignations and Leave. — ^The appointment of 
Dhirendraniohan Sen M. A., Ph. D. (Loud.) by Mr. L. K. Elmhirst after 
consulting the Sainiti, as a Research Psychologist for one year from 
March, 1930, was a great help to the Institution. He took special charge 
of the Siksha-Satra boys and carried on certain experiments in Rural 
Education. 

P. Hariharan of the ‘Crafts* section resigned for going to Japan for 
fuither study in Wood Block Printing and Commercial Art, and Srimati 
Indusudha Ghose of Kalabhavana (Santiniketan) was appointed in his 
place. 

The following new appointments were also made during the year: — 
Mrs. K. Kasahara (Education), Trigunananda Roy (Laboratory), T. Kono 
(Carpentry), Santosh K. Roy (Dispensary). 

The services of Santosh Bihari Bose of the Agricultural Department 
of the Government of Bengal were retained for a further period of one 
year on the same terms. 

Kalimohan Ghose of the \dllagc Welfare Section was granted leave 
with full pay for four months from November, 1930, for going to England 
on Visva-Bharati work. He intends to visit various centres of Rural 
Reconstruction work in foreign countries. 

General Progress. — Owing to the absence abroad of the Founder- 
President and of Rathindranath Tagore, Sriniketan-Sachiva, the activities 
of the Institution suffered to a very great extent. On the whole, how- 
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ever, appreciable progress was made in all the departments as will be 
evident from the departmental reports. It is gratifying to note that the 
number of students and apprentices increased beyond expectations ; in 
fact we are finding it difficult to provide them with proper accommoda- 
tion. 

Land Development. — The Demonstration Farm has been extended 
on the northern side by about 12 acres, and has been properly laid out 
and fenced. Its present area will be about 100 Bighas. On the north of 
the Diary Buildings one big embankment over 600 ft. in length has been 
erected to regulate the water course of the Fodder Farm and to store the 
surplus water in the farm tank. The waste lands on the east of Cheap’s 
Kuthi and on the south of Sunil Danga Santhal villages have now been 
brought under cultivation and proi>erly laid out in acre plots. A further 
area of about 80 Bighas of w^aste land on the east and south of Balimajhi- 
para has been similarly laid out. It is estimated that about 60 or 70 
acres of new paddy land have thus been added to the Farm. These 
fields are expected to yield a fairly good return within the next few 
years. Erection of Boundary Pillars on the borders of the newly acquired 
land have been completed. 

Roads. — The road which was started last year has been completed. 
Various other minor roads were also constructcrl in different parts of the 
Institution. 

Orchard and Gardens. — Successful attempts were made to grow 
certain fruit trees on the southern and western banks of the tank within 
the compotuid, and over 200 lemon erafts were planted in the plot on 
the south of the office building. Crafts of flowering trees and plants have 
been planted along the roads and at suitable peaces within the compound. 

Buildings. — A new house was erected for which a donation of /200 
was received from Mr. L. K. Elmhirst. It has been named after Kasa- 
hara who served the Institution wdth devotion and loyalty till his death 
in 1927. The well at Cheap’s Kuthi was also completed at a cost of 
Rs. 1,372-4-0 which was met from an earmarked fund of Rs. 5,000/- 
created by a donation from Mr. L. K. Elmhirst. 

Sriniketan Library. — Sudhindra Kumar Sen was in charge of the 
Sectional Library at Sriniketan which contains about 1,000 books and 
reports on agriculture nud allied subjects. A number of Indian and 
foreign newspaper and journals are also kept in the reading rooms. 

Sriniketan Laboratory. — The Sriniketan Laboratory which was 
started last year has now been fairly equipped for holding both Practical 
and Theoretical classes in Chemistry and Botany. Besides the Intel 
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medate SaeOM Mudents of the Sentimketan College, the Farm and 
Worktop apprehttcea are receiriag inetraetiona in Chemistry, Botany 
and Elementty Physics. PopuUt lectures on Elementary Sciences (or 
S|fcsha-&tr. and other village boys of the weaving section were also 
given. Sachmdranath Mnkhcrji, M. Sc., was in charge of the Uboratory 
and he was assisted by Trignnanda Roy, B.Sc. Mr. Mukherji has lieen 
carrying on certain researches on the “Variation of the Electric Charge 
on Colloid Particles" for which he brought the necessary apparatus at his 
own risk from the Science College, Calcutta. 

Srinlketan Observatory.^-Manindra Chandra Roy, who has been 
recognized by the Meteorological Department as an Auxiliary Observer, 
was in charge of this section ; he was assisted in his work by another 
member of the staff. A number of valuable instruments was lent to us 
from the Alipore Observatory, and “The Daily Weather Report^ of the 
Calcutta Meteorological office was supplied free of charge. On the 
advice of the Inspector of Observatories minor changes were made in the 
enclosure wdiere the Rain Gauge and other instruments are kept and also 
in placing of the new Barometer. Our station is now equipped with all 
the necessary instruments and charts, and we hope it will soon be made 
permanent and recognized as a second class Observatory. Our best 
thanks are due to Dr. S. N, Sen, Meteorologist, Calcutta for his kind 
help and co-operation. 

Foundation Day. — The F'oundafion Day Ceremony on the 6th of 
February last was a very successful function. The presence of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmhirst was a source of inspiration to the workers. Eight 
years ago on the same day Mr. Elmhirst with a batch of six students 
from Santiniketan had come over to Surul and settled down in an inhos- 
pitable surrounding to give a start to this Institution against great 
difficulties. In spite of indifferent health he did not spare himself in any 
way, and living and toiling wdth his fellow-workers built up the founda- 
tion of the institution. Although he left for Europe after some time, both 
he and Mrs. Elmhirst continued to take an active interest iu the welfare 
of the institution. All the workers and friends of the institution therefore 
felt very happy to see them in Sriniketan this year. 

An Exhibition illustrating the activities of the different sections of 
the institution was arranged at the same time, and was opened by 
Mrs. E. K. Elmhirst, 

Co-operative Conference.— On the 10th and 11th of February, a 
Confercuce of the representatives of Co-operative Societies was held to 
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discuss the possibilities of introducing Rural Reconstruction Work in 
villages. The Conference was opened by His Excellency the Governor 
of Bengal, and was presided over by Mr. L. K. Elmhirst. The delegates 
number over 270, and took great interest in the proceedings of the 
Conference. 

Ploughing Day. — The "Hala-Karshana Utsava*** was held on the 
12th of September near the Surul Danga Santhal villages. Sj. Ramananda 
Chattopadhyaya and Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya conducted the 
ceremony. All the inmates of Sriniketan and Santiniketan and most of 
the village people in the surrounding villages joined in the Utsav. About 
100 pairs of bullocks with ploughs formed a beautiful procession which was 
a prominent feature of the festival. Prizes were distributed to the three 
best pairs to encourage the improvement of draught cattle in the villages. 
The Santhals and the Koras of our five labour colonies numbering over two 
hundred danced and arranged a picnic for themselves after the ceremony 
was over. 

Visitors. — Among the many visitors to the Institution the following 
names arranged according to the date of their visit may be specially 
mentioned : 

Officials : Mr. R. Kato, Japan; Rev. Kobayashi, Japan; Mr. S. N. 
Goode, Commissioner, Burdwan Division, Chinsurah ; Mr. C. G. B. Ste- 
vens, District Magistrate and Collector, Birbhum ; Sir T. Vijayaraghava- 
charya, Vice-President, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research, Delhi ; 
Lt.-Col. Chopra, School of Tropical Research, Calcutta; Sir. Vishnu T. 
Korke, Central Research Institute, Kasauli; Dr. N. Gangulee, Professor 
of Agriculture, Calcutta University; Mr. T. Viraraghavan, Cocanada; 
Florence Forrester, Washington D. C.; His Excellency Sir F. Stanley 
Jackson, Governor of Bengal, Lady Jackson and Party; Mr. S. K. Haider, 
I.C.S. and Mrs. Haider, Rampurhat; Mr. J. A. Hyde, Civil Surgeon, 
Birbhum, and Mr. G. S. Dutt, I.C.S. , District Magistrate and Collector, 
Birbhum. 

Non-officials : Mr. H. G. Timbres, Baltimore, U.S.A; Mr. Arthur E. 
Holt, Chicago, U.S.A. ; Mr. John B. Holt, Chicago, U.S.A.; M. Azizul 
Haque, Krishnanagar, Mr. J. M. Robert, Mission Hospital, Madura; 
Mr. H. M. Smith, Mission Medical School, Vellore; Mr. Promodenath 
Roy; Dr. Birendranath Dey, Chief Engineer, Calcutta Corporation; 
Dr. Kenyon L- Butterfield, New York, U.S.A.; Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. 
Bruco, Boston Mass, U.S.A.; Mr. J. S. Edstream and party, Vesteras, 
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Sweden; Mary H. Y. Renifry, Calcutta; Baba Mithuji, Bombay; Mr. David 
Howard, Moradabad, U.P.; Dorothy E. Johnston, London; Mr. N. Sankara 
Aiyar, Calcutta; Mr. N. Seshadinathan, M.B., Mylapore, Madras; Mr. 
Mehta Uddhodas, Retired Chief Judge, Bahmalpur State; Mr. Jamshed 
Cowasji Patel, Bombay; Mr. Kaiku Sorabji Buchia, Calcutta; Mr. H. 
Majumdar, Advocate, Sylhet; Martha L. Root (International Bahai 
Speaker), New York, U.S.A.; Mr. A. K. B. Bakhtiar, Karachi; Mr. J. C. 
Gadiwala, Calcutta; ^Ir. M. P. ^lehta, Calcutta; Mr. Manek Jamshedji 
Deshai; J. R. Darumela, M.B.B.S., Calcutta; Mr. K. Kapadia, Calcutta; 
Mr. Rama Deva, Principal, Gurukul Kangri, Hardwar. 

VILLAGE WELFARE DEPARTMENT. 

Kalimohan Ghosh was in charge of this department up to November 
when he left for Europe to visit important centres of welfare work. 
He met other workers of this department almost once in every week 
and discussed the village problems with them. Reviewing the work of 
the year he writes: “We, who are in constant and close touch with all 
the workers, can without any reservation say that most of our workers 
in this department have sincerely striven to serve the people in the 
right spirit.*^ 

The ten villages in which intensive work has been started have been 
organized into two groups : 6 villages round Ballavpore under Hemanta 
Kumar Sarkar assisted by 3 part-time workers, and 4 villages under 
Usharaiijaii Dutta assisted by 3 other part-time workers. 

Conferences. — At the time of the Sriniketan Anniversary two Con- 
ferences, one of the representative of Co-operative Credit Societies and 
the other of the Depressed Classes people, were held. These two confer- 
ences were presided over respectively by Mr. L. K. Elmhirst and Mr. 
C. G. B. Stevens, I. C. S., Collector of Birbhum. Two meetings with 
Purdah ladies and three mass meetings were also organized during the 
year. 

Gardening. — Special attention was given this year for the develop- 
nient of vegetable gardening in the villages. Villagers were induced to 
plant fruit trees and grow vegetables in their homes. A common plot 
was kept apart for cotton growing near Santhal villages. The Santhals 
contributed their labour on co-operative basis, and the result achieved 
satisfactory. 
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Brati'Balaka. — Last year the total iiumEer of Brati-Balaka troops 
in the surrounding villages was 10. Two new troops, one in a Santhal 
village near Ballavpore and another in Adityapore, were organized this 
year. The totaf number of Brati-Balakas in the 12 troops is 250. These 
twelve troops are divided into four main groups namely — (i) Bolepore, 
(ii) Laldaha, (iii) Ballavpore and (iv) Sriniketan. 

Annual Rally : The Annual Rally was held along with the Anni- 
versaiy on the 6th of February last, and was attended by 300 Brati- 
Balakas from Suri, Sultanpore, Labpore and also from all local troops. 
In the annual sports the “Brati-Balaka Pataka” (The Championship 
Flag) was won this year by the Bolpore Troop. A large number of 
spectators from all classes were present during the annual sports and 
took keen interest in the proceedings. The prizes were very kindly 
given away by Mrs. Elmhirst. 

General Activities: An exhibition of Brati-Balaka Handi-work and 
collections was also arranged at the same time along with the depart- 
mental exhibition. 

During the last anti-malarial season Brati-Balakas of the village 
troops helped their parents in kerosinizing tanks and dobas, distribut- 
ing quinine and in some cases in clearing jungles. One night school 
in each of the four local centres is efficiently run by the respective 
leader in charge with the help of local troops. The students of these 
schools come from the so-called depressed classes. 

Weaving training centres, one in Ballavpore and another in Laldalia, 
have been organized by the respective workers of the villages, where 
a number of Brati-Balakas are regularly receiving training. 

The store which was organized on co-operative basis by the Bolpore 
Brati-Balakas is progressing steadily. A branch has been recently 
started in Ealdaha, which is run and supervised by the local Brati- 
Balakas. 

Special attention was given to the Physical Culture of the boys. 
Lathi and dagger play have been introduced along with drill, games 
and sports. The Brati-Balakas did useful work in sanitation and polic- 
ing during Kankali and Mulluk Melas. 

Excursions : Seven excursions were organized during the year 
under report. The boys were taken to distant villages and were given 
facilities to study the different problems of the villages, mix with the 
local boys, play with them and thus establish personal contact with one 
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another. During excursions the boys cooked their own food, washed 
their utensils, and kept detail accounts of expenditure. These excur- 
sions were very popular and were helpful for the development of a 
healthy spirit of comradeship amongst the village boys. 

Night School. — The village boys of the Poor and depressed classes 
scarcely get any time to read in the village day schools, because most 
of them have to help their parents in their work. The primary aim 
of the night schools is to give opportunity to these boys to learn read- 
ing and writing to a certain extent. At present the number of these 
schools under our supervision is 9, and the total number of students 
in them is 198. One school had to be closed for v/ant of funds. 

Along with elementary reading, writing, and arithmetic, the boy-» 
are taught nature-study, weaving, gardening, games and sports. Most 
of these schools have their own plots of flower and vegetable gardens. 
Both the agricultural and the educational departments of Sriniketan 
co-operated with the teachers in this work. 

Circulating Library. — ^The total number of books in our Circulating 
Library is at present 385 distributed under the following heads: — 
Poetry 47 ; Drama 43 ; History and Biography 39 ; Fiction 25 ; Science 
31 ; Religion and Social 45 ; Children’s literature 37 ; and Miscellaneous 
66 . 

Besides the above, 52 volumes of books of different popular writers 
have been secured. 5 monthly magazines, dealing with health, social 
and economic problems are also kept in this section. 

The total number of books issued during the year to individuals 
and to village societies was 709. 

Training Camp. — ^As usual a training camp was arranged during 
the Puja holidays and was availed of by the apprentices of our Institu- 
tion and some people from outside who were desirous of starting village 
welfare work in their villages. The subjects taught were: (i) Brati- 
Balaka Organisation, (ii) Village Sanitation and First Aid, (Hi) Rural 
Reconstruction and Rural Education, (iv) Cottage Crafts and (v) Ele- 
mentary Agriculture. The total number of workers trained so far is 
140. 

Mahila Samity.— Two Mahila Samities of Surul and Ballavpore 
villages are progressing satisfactorily under the able guidance of Mrs. 
Nanibala Roy, who visited both the centres regularly and gave instruc- 
tions in Sewing, Cutting, Child Welfare and Maternity Work. The 
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number of members in the Surul Samity is 20 and in Ballavpore 23 as 
against 12 and 6 respectively of the last year. Attempts are now being 
made to organize a new Samity in Bandgora village. 

Rural Survey. — ^After completing the Rural Survey of Raipore 
village which was published recently, Kalimohan Ghose undertook the 
survey work of Bandgora. A start was made, but unfortunately due to 
his departure for England, the work could not be completed. A Rural 
Survey of Bhubandanga, Benuri and Islamporc has also been started. 

Sriniketan Dispensary. — ^Jitendra Chandra Chakravarty, M.B., was 
in charge of the Dispensary and the Health Work in villages. The num- 
ber of patients this year has much increased in comparison with that of 
the last year. 

Patients from 150 villages came for medical relief and were satisfied 
u’ith the care and help they received here. The Dispensary is becoming 
very popular and it is diflScult wdth our resources to meet the require- 
ments of most of the neighbouring villagers. At present we have no 
arrangement for in-door patients and therefore many medical, surgical and 
midwifery cases which require constant and careful attention, had to be 
refused. 

We were fortunate to have Dr. H. G. Timbres, M.D., of the Ameri- 
can Friends Society amongst us last year in November. He undertook a 
general survey from the medical point of view of the surrounding villages 
and submitted it to his society for consideration. Some portions of that 
report was publisheud in the Visva-Bharati Quarterly last year. 

The inadequate or rather want of any proper medical relief in our 
countryside so much moved Dr. Timbres, that he himself decided to 
undertake to build up a centre of Health Work at Cheap’s Kuthi with 
arrangements for in-door and out-door patients. He is now travelling 
with our Founder-President to raise funds for the purpose. 

Malaria this year took an epidemic form throughout the district. 
The prevalence of Malaria began from August last and it increased in 
October. In October, 1929, the total number of patients was 870, and 
Malaria Cases were 511; this year October, (1930) the total number of 
patients was about l.SdDO, of which about 1,000 were malaria cases. 

Inspite of Anti-Malarial measures, the suffering from Malaria cannot 
be properly solved if the economic condition of the people are not 
improved to a great extent. 
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Arana & Amita Nursing work.—Mr. Sisir Kumar Basu of Sabour, 
Economic Botanist to the Government of Bihar and Orrisa, gave a donation 
of Rs. 10 , 000 /- in 1927 to form an endowment in memory of his two 
daughters to be called after them the "Aruna and Amita Endowment.” 
The donor desired that the income out of this fund should be utilized 
for providing medical relief in the villages by free distribution of 
medicine and diet, and if possible, by free nursing pf the sick, and also 
such relief as may be given at the homes of those sufferers whose sense 
of self-respect prevents them from attending Charitable Dispensaries 

and hospitals. During the year our worker attended 713 patients 

in their own homes in 25 different villages. Most of the Patients 

suffered from pneumonia, bronchitis, typhoid, gangrine, pthisis etc. Be- 

sides nursing he looked after the feeding of the patients. 74 demonstra- 
tions in nursing were also arranged in different villages. 

Owing to serious illness of our worker, Abani Kinkar Mukherji, the 
nursing work suffered to a great extent during the months of October 
and November last. 

RURAL RECONSTRUCTION WORK AT BALLAVPORE. 

The Ballavpore Co-operative Health and Rural Reconstruction Society 
was formed in July, 1925 and it was registered on the 10th of November 
of that year. 

Last year we published a detailed report of the work of the Society 
from 1925 to 1929. Below is given a record of the work in 1930. 

Public Health and Anti-Malarial ll'erfex. Over 500 feet of new roads 
were constructed, and 1,800 feet of old roads were repaired during the 
year ; 2,000 feet of roads were made pucca with Kankars. Nearly 7,000 
feet of drains have been cleaned twice, and 800 feet of new drains have 
been opened. One big manure pit has been removed from the side of the 
road to a distant place. Up till now nearly 3,000 feet of roads have been 
constructed and 7,600 feet of drains opened. Every year the roads are 
repaired and the drains are cleaned. 

One big d&ba was partly filled up ; one little tank and one big doba 
were cleaned ; about half a bigha of jungles by the side of 5 big dobas 
were cleared. 

Throughout the malaria season i.e. from July to November.- all the 
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dobas numbering about 40 were kerosinized once a week. The amount 
of Quinine distributed was 5,381 grs. 

Up till now 12 highas of jungles have been cleared and 48 dobas have 
been filled up. 

Malaria. Malaria broke out in this and the neighbouring villages in 
an epidemic form. The total population of the village was 99 of whom 
2 members were absent from the village throughout the whole malaria 
season. Of the remaining 97, 67 persons suffered from Malaria this year, 
giving a Malaria percentage of over 69 per cent. 

Maternity Work. Four dhais of the village (who were trained up in 
maternity work by the doctor at Sriniketan in 1927) are successfully 
attending calls from 8 villages within 5 miles. 

Primary Schools. A night school was started in 1926 with 10 
students. This year the number of students was 18 against 12 in 1929. 

Morning School. The morning school was started in 1929 with 17 
students. This year the number rose to 43, of whom 11 were girls, 28 
boys, and 4 adults. The students come from four other neighbouring 
villages, viz., Dangapara, Sadipur, Khejurdanga and Santalpara, and 
belong to Brahmin, Sadgop, Weaver, Saha, Muchi, Dorn, Kora, and Santal 
families. All the students, irrespective of caste, sit and read together. 

The object of this little school is to train up the boys in a way that, 
when grown up, they can live well, earn well, and can improve the 
village life to make it as it was in olden times, the centre of life of the 
country at large. 

The method of teaching in this school is a little different from other 
schools. We never try to whip out the intelligence of the little boys nor 
do we set for them a heavy burden of task to be done in their holidays. 
Besides reading and writing, the students are taught to sing. They have 
learnt some of the songs of Rabindranath. 

Almost every month, the teacher and the boys sing simple songs in 
tune with khol, karatal, kanshi and bell, all moving in a circle round the 
Nint tree in the Asram. 

The boys have a vegetable garden. This year they have made 
another garden of plantain. The products of the garden are distributed 
among them. 

On two evenings the night school boys had their garden festival. 
They plucked vegetables from their garden, prepared their food in the 
Asram and dined together. 
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Adult Education. 16 meetings of the reconstruction society were 
held this year. A good portion of the Ramayana was read out to the 
members. 

Evening and mid-day talks were given on the following subjects : 
Ancient and present economic condition of the district ; Educational 
problems of the country; The cattle and the milk problem of villages; 
Medical properties of herbs and plants; Utility of having a holiday in 
every week and how it should be spent; Value of music and festivals in 
a village community ; Duties of the people of Ballavpore and how they 
can co-operate with and serve other villages ; Cottage Industry in its 
economic aspect ; Readings from selected books of standard authors. 

Hari Sava. A Hari Sava was started at the end of June. It was 
settled that after one hour of the setting of the sun, the bell would be rung 
in the house of the society, when every member would come and join the 
Sava. At first Ramayana, Mahabharata, Gita or some other such sacred 
book would be read and explained, and afterwards Sankirtan be held. 

Ever since that date the work of the Sava is going on regularly. All 
the people, irrespective of caste and creed, sit togetlier and join in the 
kirians in the spacious verandah of the Samiti’s house.*’ Weather permit- 
ting, the party goes round the village streets touching the quarters of the 
people. 

This Hari Sava has created a new life in the village producing other 
festivals in its turn. 

Jamnasiami. The Janmasiami or the festival of the birthday of 
Srikrishna was observed by the Samiti. The house of the Sarniti and 
its precincts were decorated with leaves, flowers and al lianas. Every 
member cleaned his own house and the street nearby, and made decora- 
tions with alpanas. 

The people of Sriiiikctan, Santiniketan, Dangapara, Khejuidanga and 
Santalpara, the teachers and students of the night schools under Sriiiikctan, 
the Brati-Balakas of Bolpur, Santalpara and the Siksha-Satra with their 
troops were invited to attend the festival. 

The Ballavpore men held Nagar Sankirtan round the village before 
sunrise. The guests assembled by 8 o'clock in the morning, and a meet- 
ing was held presided over by Kali Mohan Ghosh, who briefly narrated 
the life and works of the Lord Krishna. The lecture was highly apprecia- 

18 
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ted by the people. After the lecture he read and explained 5 verses of the 
Gita in simple Bengali. 

Afterwards there was a Takli competition of yarn spinning in which 
30 Brati-Balakas representing the Bolpur, Surul, Santalpara, Siksha-Satra 
and Ballavpore troops took part. 

This was followed by a display of Lathi and Dagger play. The 
Brati-Balakas of Bolpur, Siksha-Satra and Ballavpore played very well, 
and attracted much notice. 

Next there was a grand kirtan with khol and karials. All the 
village people, the students and the teachers sang together, and the 
party came half round the village. Light refreshments were served 
after the kirtan was over. 

In the evening there was again nagar sankirtan round the village ; 
then the puja was held in proper form. The priest, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Society, narrated the life history of Sri Krishna, and ex- 
plained two important verses of the Gita. This was recited by all 
present. Brahmin, Sadgop, Weaver, Potter, Hari, Muclii, Dom joining 
in the chorus wdth the priest. After this the prasad was distributed 
amongst all, and was sent to all the members who were absent. 

Nandotsava. Next day there was the Nandotsava i.c., the Utsava 
that Naiida held after the birth of Sri Krishna. 

All the people, young and old, joined together and held kirtan in 
the house of the Samiti. It had been settled the previous night that the 
kirtan party would go into the house of all the people irrespective of 
caste. The idea came from the people themselves without any outside 
prompting. The party first entered into the house of a Brahmin ; the 
owner of the house offered a coin. In this way the party moved on 
from house to house. Then it entered the house of a Muchi, and tears 
came to the eyes of the inmates. Everyone was moved and the kirtan 
became sweeter. In this way the party visited the house of every Muchi, 
every Dom and every Hari. 

In the evening there was a ^narikel karakarV in which people from 
four villages took part. After the function was over, there was a meet- 
ing of all the people in whicli the object and methods of work of the 
Samiti was explained; and they were asked to do the same in their own 
villages. This was followed by a kirtan in which even the Santals 
joined. After the kirtan, all people recited in a chorus two verses of 
the Gita. 
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Radhastami. On the Radhastami day, there was another festival. 
People of three other villages were invited. This day it was Hari^Basar. 
Throughout the whole day and night, the kirtan and the puja went on. 

The women suggested that next day there should be a Mahotsav 
and they took the initiative. They collected rice, dal, and vegetables, 
and started cooking from early morning. All the village people includ- 
ing those that were invited from outside joined in the feast. 

In the evening there was *narikel kara-kari* which was won by San- 
tals of Ballavpore. 

The month of Kartik is regarded as holy. In this month every 
evening the people gathered in the Sevasram. Five slokas of the Gita 
were read and explained every day, and then there were verses recited 
in a chorus by all assembled. Afterwards a portion of the Ramayaiia 
was read and explained, followed by kirtan. 

One member performed honi and Satyanarayana puja continually 
for three days. Every day after the horn and the puja w^ere finished, por- 
tions of the Gita and the Rainayana were read and explained and then 
kirtan was held. 

Brati‘Balaka. The students of the two schools formed the Brati- 
Balaka troop last year. This year another troop has been formed at 
Santalpara. The girls of Ballavpore, Santalpara and Daiigapara arc also 
combining to form a troop of Barti-Balaka. 

That there is a necessity and possibility of introducing the industry 
into the neighbouring villages, we have explained in our last year’s re- 
port. We also gave an idea therein of the requirements of the section 
for the purpose. 

Khadi Work. The Ballavpore people are extremely poor. They arc 
almost entirely dependent on agriculture, and more than 95% of the 
fields yield only one crop, paddy. Most of the irrigation tanks are silted 
and monsoon rainfall is extremely uncertain in its character. The people 
are under a heavy burden of debt, so that famine conditions arc practi- 
cally chronic. They have, however, a good deal of leisure at their dis- 
posal; practically more than half the year they sit idle without any 
occupation. Charka which requires but little capital can therefore give 
them some relief, however small it may be. 

In our survey of 1926, it was seen that the villagers require more 
than Rs. 800 every year for clothing. A good portion of this amount 
may be saved by the substitution of home-spun clothes. 
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We are trying to make the village self-supporting in clothes in the 
near future. 4 village boys have learned to weave, — and we also have 
an expert in Khadi-work. Work was begun from the middle of Septem- 
ber. The villagers took it up in earnest, but progress was hampered by 
the outburst of malaria. With the exception of 5 or 6 boys who had 
received some training before, all the workers were novices. At first the 
work was concentrated at Ballavpore, but as usual it gradually spread 
to other villages. The record of 3 months work (September to Nov- 
ember, 1930) is given below: — 



Ballav- 

pore. 

Danga- 

para. 

Ken- 

danga. 

Santa 1 
para. 

Total. 

No. of people 
trained. 

27 

12 

2 

7 

48 

No. of Charkas 
working. 

13 

6 

1 

0 

18 

Yarn spun. 

3 Srs. 1 Ch. 

2 Srs. 11 Ch. 

12 Ch. 

0 

CSrs.SCh. 

Khadi woven. 

14 

0 

0 

0 

14 yds. 


A donation of Rs. 100 was received from Sj. Prabhat Mohan Baiido- 
padhyaya, an old pupil of Sj. Naiidalal Bose, and a small donation from 
the President’s Fund. 


Mahila Sa7niti (Women's Assoc iaiion). Members of the association 
have learnt tailoring and needle work. They are making their household 
articles themselves. 

The visit of Mr. G. S. Dutt, I.C.S., the District Magistrate and 
Collector of Birbhum, on the 4th of November gave a great impetus to 
the work of the Samiti. Mr. Dutt gave a donation of Rs. 40 and several 
books to the association which has been affiliated with the Sarojnalini 
Narimangal Samiti. 

Irrigation & fishery. All the four tanks were filled with rain water, 
which was used for irrigation in October. Fish spawn to the value of 
Rs. 40, Rs. 15, and Rs. 15 were put in the tanks in 1928, 1929 and 1930 
respectively. 

Co-operation with Neighbouring Villages. We reported last y^ar 
that three villages had combinedr* together in the matter of Co-operative 
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Bank, Brati-Balaka activities and schools. In 1930, the people of Bal- 
lavpore, Dangapara, Sadipur, Khejurdanga and Santalpara performed the 
Janmastami festival with their united efforts. They were 2 joint meet- 
ings of Balia vpore, Dangapara, Khejurdanga and Santalpara to draw up 
a plan of combined welfare work; 3 meetings of Dangapara and Ballav- 
pore to discuss plans for the development of the work of Dangapara 
Society; joint meetings of Khejurdanga and Ballavpore to consider ways 
and means for the education of boys and girls; and a joint meeting at 
Santalpara with the headmen of Dangapara, Ballavpore and Santalpara. 
In 1930, Dangapara, Khejurdanga and Santalpara co-operated with 
Ballavpore in making and repairing roads, in opening and cleaning 
drains and in clearing jungles. 

Extension Centre. Sj. Fanibhusan Ghosh, one of the teachers of 
the weaving school, is a resident of the village Bogdoura, 8 miles away 
from Ballavpore. He lived in the Sevasram for nearly 3 years and learnt 
rural reconstruction work in all its aspects. In May, 1930 he went back 
to his village to start welfare work. 

He is earning his livelihood by working a loom. He takes yam 
from the Sevasram, weaves clothes which are sold from the Sevasram 
and the sale proceeds are given to him without charging any commission. 
He has introduced 2 Charkas and 5 Taklis and is teaching one student 
to weave. He is also forming a local Brati-Balaka Troop. Fanibhusan 
is keeping himself in intimate touch with Ballavpore, and Bogdoura 
may be called the first Extension Centre of the Ballavpore Rabindra 
vSevasram. 

The Ploughing Day. 5 cultivators of Ballavpore and Khejurdanga, 
and more than 60 pairs of bullocks from the Ballavpore centre partici- 
pated in the "Hala-Karshan Utsav” (the Ploughing Day Cecemony) at 
Sriniketan. All the prizes were won from the Ballavpore centre; 
Khejurdanga winning the first prize and Ballavpore the other two prizes. 

Other activities. In 1929, an arbitration Panchait was formed and 5 
litigation cases were settled. In 1930, 4 cases came up before the com- 
mittee and were all settled. 

It has been arranged that wEenever there is any emergency a Bell 
will be rung in the Sevasram, when all the villagers should gather 
together for concerted action. In 1930 the alarm bell was rung 4 times, 
and the system proved to be highly beneficial to the people. 
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Co-operative Credit Society. The working capital of the co-operative 
credit society which was registered on the 10th January, 1928, was 
Rs. 1,964-4-6 on 6-11-1928, Rs. 5,617-5-4i on 31-12-1929, and 
Rs. 5,955-12-4i on 30-11-1930. 

Gardening. One member is drawing a decent income from banans 
cultivation. Banana, Brinjals, Tomato and Chillies are being grown in 
7 new plots in 7 families. 

Their Excellencies Sir and Lady vStanley Jackson visited 
the Sevasram on the 10th February, 1930. An exhibition of the pro- 
ducts of the Mahila Samiti, of the weaving and spinning sections, and of 
the collections of the Brati-Balakas was arranged for the occasion, and 
the Brati-Balaka troop gave an impressive demonstration of fire-drill. 

We give below a few extracts from the Visitor’s Book. Mr. L. K. 
Elmhirst wrote on the 8th February, 1930: — “Dorothy, Michael and I 
visited the village and were delighted to find so many signs of happi- 
ness, health and self-help apparent. Compared with the darkness and 
poverty that I remember eight years ago when I was first entertained by 
the headman, it is not difficult to see that a real new birth has t'e^keu 
place, that new light has come in, and behind the very significant move- 
ment in roads, in health, in surroundings and in general well-being, 
somehow a new force is apparent which seems to inspire the liearts and 
minds of villagers of all classes. The new force once released cannot 
be held in and during the next few years I hope to hear of it spreading 
through the whole neighbourhood. The spirit of the workers and their 
scientific attack upon rural conditions, these are the weapons which the 
whole rural world is waiting for. Only in this way can we approach 
a balance between the life of town and village.” 

Mrs. L. K. Elmhirst wrote on the same day: — “This has been a joy- 
ous visit. Everyone has been most wonderfully kind and hospitable and 
we take away with us a happy memory of all the good work that is 
being done and of the warm generous spirit that is apparent in every- 
one.” 

H. E. Sir Stanley Jackson wrote: — 

“I was much impressed with what I saw during my visit to Ballav- 
pore. There appears to be a good system of organization and the spirit 
of Co-operation is in evidence. I was particularly pleased with the Boys 
Scouts — who seemed keen and enthusiastic and I appreciate the value of 
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the lesson to be le&rnt from the movement. I wish the co-operative 
Societies success.*' 

Mr. Guru Saday Dutt, who visited the Sevasram on the 4th Nov- 
ember, made the following remarks: — 

'^It was a very great pleasure to me to see the excellent rural re- 
construction work which is being shown in this village and the wonder- 
ful transformation which has taken place in the mentality of the 
people." 

Bandgora. Sj. Usharanjan Dutta was in charge. 

The total population of the village is 181 in 43 families (males 49, 
females 65, boys 40, girls 27) out of which only 31 are literate. 

The Samiti was organized in 1926 ; 14 meetings were held in 1930 
to discuss various problems of the village. 

General Activities. A night school was established last year, but 
had to be discontinued for want of funds. Evening talks for adults on 
(liflerent subjects were regularly given for three evenings every week, and 
5 lantern lectures were organized on Health and Sanitation; Ramayana 
and other secred books were also read occasionally. A purdah meeting 
was arranged to explain the usefulness of a ‘ISIahila Samiti.* 

Healih and Sanitation. A Homeopathic Dispensary was established 
and was conducted efficiently by the worker Usharanjan Dutta. There 
were 50 patients in the dispensary during the year under report. The 
ISIalaria percentage was higher than the last year, but in comparison 
with surrounding villages, Bandgora suffered less. The total number of 
malarial patients in the Samiti area was only 25. 

Agriculture. There was more extensive cultivation of sugarcane, 
potato and onion ; cotton also was grown in a small plot. Vegetable 
gardening was taken up by 5 families, and different kinds of fruit trees 
worth about Rs. 25 were purchased by the villagers. 

Industry. 6 members of the village were spinning Charka this year. 
The preparation of ‘Sathi* had been introduced in the village. The 
villagers were interested in this and they have decided to grow 'Sathi* 
plant in the uncultivated land next year. 

Miscellaneous, One litigation case was settled by arbitration. 

The main festival of the village is Kali Puja. All the villagers 
without any distinction of caste and creed joined this festival in 1930. 
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Visitors. Mr. and Mrs. Elmhirst, Dr. H, G. Timbres and Miss 
Alice Mary Clarke visited the Samiti and expressed their great satisfac- 
tion with its work. 

Accounts. The Saniiti*s account was audited by the Auditor of the 
Co-operative Department. He was thoroughly satisfied with the 
accounts, an abstract of which is given below: — 


Income. 




Expenditure. 




Subscription from the 




Jungle cleaning 

... 20 

0 

0 

Members 

39 

12 

0 

Road repairing 

... 82 

8 

0 

Grant from District 




Opening Drains 

8 

0 

0 

Board 

68 

0 

0 

Subscription 




‘Musti-Viksha* 

5 

0 

0 

(Newspaper) 

7 

12 

0 

Temporary loan 




Purchasing fruit 




taken 

70 

0 

0 

plants 

... 28 

0 

0 

Last year’s Balance ... 

20 

15 

9 

Upkeep 

5 

0 

0 


— 


— 

Travelling 

1 

0 

0 

Rs. 

203 

11 

9 

Miscellaneous 

0 

4 

0 






Rs. 152 

8 

0 





Cash in hand 

... 51 

3 

9 


Total Rs. 203 11 9 


Bhubandanga. The population of the village was 345 of \\hom 99 
(ill 23 families) are members of the Samiti; 8 meetings of which nerc 
held during the year. All the members belong to the so-called depressed 
classes. 

The members worked energetically for improving sanitaiy condition 
of the village. There were other activities also which were supervised 
by the Santiniketan students. 

The average attendance in the Girls* Night School was 14, and in 
the Boys* Night School 25. Sick nursing w^as given to about 45 patients. 
Charka and Takli were introduced in many families. 

The funds w-ere chiefly raised by the Santiniketan students them- 
selves and through occasional contributions of sympathetic visitors, and 
the wwk was supervised by the students in their spare time. 

Bahadurpur. Sj. Saktipada Sarkar w^as in charge. 

The Samiti is old and very active. The total population is 283 in 
72 families, of whom 184 in 45 families are members. There were 12 
meetings of the Samiti during the year under report. 

At the beginning of this year the villagers concentrated on repairing 
roads, opening drains, clearing jungles etc. so that in rainy season they 
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might be able to devote their whole energy to anti-^malarial work. It 
was a very bad year as regards malaria. Inspite of all possible precau- 
tions that had been taken against malaria, the villagers did not escape 
from it; 45 persons among members and 70 persons among non-members 
suffered this year. 

Mr. I/. K. Hlmhirst visited the village in February, and was very 
pleased to find the improved condition of the village. The District 
Board granted Rs. 100/- for anti-malarial work in 1930. 

Benuri. Sj. Saktipada Sarkar was in charge. 

The total population of the village is 165 in 72 families of whom 
79 in 28 families are members of the Samfti. 12 meetings of the society 
were held during the year. Inspite of vigourous anti-malarial measures, 

21 persons among members and 42 persons among non-members suffered 
from malaria. 

Special attention was giv^en this year to vegetable gardening, which 
has been taken up by 15 different families who were supplied with 100 
Banana, 250 Papaya and 10 Lemon plants free of charge from Sriniketaii 
Farm. These 15 families prepared their own plots, and do not any 
longer feel it beneath their dignity to work in the garden with their 
own hands. Other villagers became gradually interested and have 
prepared their plots for the next year crop. 

Mr. L. K. Elmhirst visited the place in February and expressed his 
satisfaction with the work done by the Samiti. 

Islampur. Sj. Adhir Kumar Majumdar was in charge. 

The total population is 176 in 42 families. A Health Society was 
organized in May, 1930 and the total number of members of the Samiti 
at the end of the year was 159 from 33 families. 9 meetings of the 
Samiti were held during the year. 

134 society members were treated with quinine regularly while 25 
members refused to take quinine. During malaria season 35 members 
(26%) among quinine-takers and 11 members (44%) among non-takers 
suffered from malaria. 

The Birbhum District Board granted Rs. 70/- to this Samiti for 
anti-malarial work. Along with the Health Society the villagers also 
organized one Co-operative Credit and one Co-operative Irrigation Society 
in this village. 

Santal Village. 3j, Baidyanath Gbose was in charge. 

19 
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The total population is 172 in 37 families. All the members are 
Santal, The members of the Samiti thoroughly repaired the main road 
of the village and also opened all the drains of the village during rainy 
season. 7 Dobas had been regularly kerosinized. The members took 
quinine regularly during the malaria season. But owing to the virulent 
out-break of malaria throughout the whole district, the malarial percent- 
age rose very high. 

Plantain and Banana plants were introduced in the Santal houses. 
A common plot was also selected for cotton and most of the Santal 
villagers tried their utmost to make it a successful one. 

A credit society which had been organized in 1929 with 24 Santal 
members worked satisfactorily. The members of the society met 11 times 
during the year to discuss about the society’s business. The members 
saved Rs. 20/7/6 in their Home Saving Boxes which were distributed 
by the society. 

A primary school w^as also run by the worker in this village. The 
total number of students in this school was 22. Besides reading and 
writing, the boys were also taught weaving, nature study, observation, 
and gardening. A Brati-Balaka troop was organized with Santal boys. 

Tape, Durry and Carpet making were introduced in 10 families. 
The standard of production was high, and some of the families are 
making a decent income out of it. 7 Charkas were also distributed 
among them for spinning. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, I. C. S., Collector of Birbhum, who visited the 
Santal School, was much pleased wdth its work, and gave a donation of 
Rs. 10/.. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION. 

Santosh Bihari Bose was in charge of the Agricultural Department 
throughout the year. He also helped as a teacher of Botany in the 
Santiniketan College. 


Farm. 

Paddy. — In the Paddy Section green-manuring with Dhanchia at 
the rate of 3 seers per bigha was continued as in previous years, but was 
supplemented with AramoPhos at the rate of 2J^ seers per bigha, applied 
at the time of puddling. This had a beneficial effect on the yield of 
grain and straw. Instead of nine stalks to a branch normally, it tillered 
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fifteen stalks to a single branch on an average. There were 153 fully 
developed grains to a ear on an average in the place of 121 normaly. 

Sugarcane.— In the Sugercane section, the CO (213) gave promising 
results. On an actual area of bigha harvested, an outturn of 23 
maunds of fine ‘Gur* was obtained and a sum of Rs. 203-9-9 was actually 
received by selling it. A mixture of Castor cake 3 mds. and Aniphos 7 % 
seers was used as manure. A noticeable feature was the complete absence 
of any mosaic disease; the number of arrowing of flowerheads was also 
extremely small. 

Potato.-— In the Potato section, the same manure was used as in 
the case of Sugarcane with similar results, so far as the yield and the 
prevention of Fungus diseases are concerned. 

Potato Storing. — In the Potato storing section a further decrease in 
the total loss of weight as well as loss from damages caused by fungi and 
insects, and the maintenance of the colour of the skin of the tubers had 
been noticed. It is also gratifying to note that under the direction of 
the Director of Agriculture and the Deputy Director of Agriculture, 
Burdwan EHvision, our Potato seeds had been widely consumed specially 
for early sowing throughout the province of Bengal as well as in other 
provinces like Bihar and Orissa, and the United Provinces. 

Agricultural Education. — Systematic classes were held both in the 
laboratory and in the field. The total number of students was 10, of 
whom 2 had read up to the B.A., I up to the I. Sc., and 6 up to ihe 
Matriculation Standard, and 1 was a stipend-holder from Hyderabad. 

Queries from different parts of the country were attended to, and a 
scheme of agricultural training for college students was drawn up for the 
Hindu Academy, Daulatpore. 

Farm Extension. — ^The soil of most of the plots of the newly 
acquired area is sandy in nature, and is deficient in organic as well as 
in colloid matters. About 200 acres are being laid out for the present 
for crops, and a few apprentices are being trained in Tractor ploughing 
in this area. 

Cowpea was sown in all the plots, about half of which were also 
green-manured with Dhanchia. Heavy showers of rain in July and 
August hampered the growth of the crop, and practically the whole of it 
was destroyed by fungus disease. But whatever remained gave very fine 
qtiality of seeds, which have been kept for next year’s sowing. 
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In certain villages early paddy seeds and plantain suckers were sup- 
plied to almost every householder, while Leghorn and Chittagong eggs 
and cocks were also given to them for grading purposes. 

The Bengal Sericulture Department planted 500 Mulberry cuttings on 
an area of about 3 bighas of land. 

Dairy. — In the year under review practically the whole of the old 
stock of cows purchased from the Calcutta market was disposed oflF. Only 
four cross-bred heifers were retained. The average yield of milk was 
about 3 maunds per month, i.e,, four seers per day, for an average period 
of nearly five months, that is, a total output of about 15 maunds. There 
was no provision for green feeds except in September, when a mixture of 
green Juar and Cowpea was fed in addition to usual concentrates. The 
total yield of the green weight of the fodder (Jaur and Cowpea) was 103 
maunds on an area of about half an acre of land. 

Poultry. — In this section two separate new Breeding Pens, one for 
Chitlagongs and one for White Leghorns, have been started. Arrange- 
ments have also been made for trap-nesting these birds. Chittagongs 
have hitherto been considered for weight, meat and hardiness, but attempts 
are now being made to increase the egg-laying capacity. A system of 
grading of birds have been introduced in two Santal villages. In one 
village ‘Deshi’ cocks have been replaced entirely by Chittagongs, and in 
the other by Leghorns. About 300 White Leghorn eggs and 30 Chitta- 
gong eggs for setting purpose were supplied to about forty-two families 
in 3 other Santal villages. 

Attempt is being made to grow different kinds of feeds in the Farm, 
and villagers are being encouraged to do so on their own plots. The 
main idea is to encourage mass production of eggs on a commercial 
scale, while our Breeding Pens will produce birds that will keep up the 
strain. 

A large number of Chittagong and White Leghorn pullets and 
laying hens were sold this year in different parts of India, and a number 
of orders could not be complied with for shortage of stock. 

EDUCATION SECTION. 

The number of students and apprentices who have been receiving 
instruction during the year in the various departments of the institution 
is shown below: — Agriculture (9), Poultry (5), Lacquer Work (2), Tan- 
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nery (1), Village Welfare (1), Carpentry (1), Weaving (18), Girls* School 
(42), Siksha-Satra (32). 

The Girls* School is non-residential and in the Weaving section and 
the Siksha-Satra there were 8 and 12 day-students respectively. The 
Hyderabad State has sent a scholar for training in village work. 

Besides practical work, the advanced students are required to attend 
two periods of class work daily distributed among the following subjects : 
agriculture, hygiene, rural economics, Brati-Balaka movement, social and 
educational psychology. They have a free access to a fairly well-equipped 
library. 

The students have formed a Chhatra-Sangha (Students' Union) which 
has added a great deal to the social life of the institution. Social gather- 
ings are held every fortnight. The students assist in the sanitation and 
anti-malaria work of the institution. For their less advanced fellow- 
students, they hold regular evening classes, in which a few of the members 
of the staff join as visiting teachers. A Students' Fund for helping the 
needy has been started through their own initiative. The sports record 
is encouraging, the Volley Ball team defeated Serainpore, Y.M.C.A., etc., 
and remains unbeaten hitherto. 

Siksha-Satra. — There were 32 Pupils of whom 12 were day-students. 
Coming from very poor homes and an environment where life is at its 
lowest ebb, neglected, repressed, misguided, on the one hand, diseased, 
ill-nourished and with poor vitality on the other, their mind as well as 
their body have been demanding our constant attention. What we have 
been able to offer towards their physical nourishment, though perhaps 
much better than what they get at home, is far from adequate. It has 
been our effort to make their minds alert to the environment and rouse 
in them initiative and sustained efforts for useful activities. 

As most of the boys are below the average '‘mental age," emphasis 
is being laid on manual work. Also it is our aim to find out how far the 
boys can contribute towards the cost of their education and maintenance. 
The boys spend the whole morning in manual work. Fourteen of them 
are in the Weaving section working on saris, towels, carpets and tapes. 
Three of the boys are apprentices in Carpentry, while four of them are 
in the Santiniketan Press. One is making good progress in tailoring, 
and two of them can manage our 'Tractor.' 

The manual training is supplemented with general education in the 
afternoon and evening. Project method is largely used thereto. The 
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sports record of the boys, in the last annual rally, has been promising. 
The boys are also helping in the sanitation of the institution. 

The group consciousness is gradually emerging and we have been 
able to transfer a certain portion of the responsibility to the boys them- 
selves. We are trying to keep in touch with the attainments and aspira- 
tions of the guardians in order to steer clear of the diflBiculties, through 
which the institution, in the past, has had to pass. We hope to give 
back to the rural communities boys healthier and more serviceable than 
we recived from them. It is, however, too early yet to say anything 
regarding the results of our endeavours. 

Girls’ School. — ^The school provides free education to 42 girls from 
the neighbouring villages. Schooling is given up to the Upper Primary 
Standard, but special stress is laid on practical training in sewing, 
embroidery, other forms of needle work, weaving and gardening. Four 
girls completed the training in Weaving, and one of them obtained a 
scholarship in the Lower Primary examination of the district. 

All the girls are day scholars, their age varying from six to twelve. 
Unlike most of the rural boys they are very keen on their school and 
most regular in attendance. They are encouraged to be free and easy, 
to play various games, and lead a cheerful life in school. 

WEAVING SECTION. 

Manindra Chandra Sen Gupta was in charge throughout the year. 
The work of this department has been steadily progressing. 

Charka and Takli. — We have not been behind hand in taking 
advantage of the enthusiasm of the local people who were eager to learn 
spinning and weaving. In fact, at present spinning by ‘Takli’ and 
‘Charka’ has so much captured the imagination of the people of the 
neighbouring town and the surrounding villages, and yarn is produced in 
such great quantity that it is difficult to cope with production. During 
the last few months about 150 lbs. of hand-spun yarn was received from 
the locality and over 40 lbs. from Burdwan and Calcutta for being woven 
into ‘Saris’ and ‘Dhotis.’ No charge was made for this work. 

Carpets and Durries. — ^Attention was also paid to the production of 
better qualities of articles with fine cotton and silk yarn and Carpets and 
Durries of original designs supplied by the artists of the Kala-Bhavaua. 
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Trsinin^ ClaSMS<— Regular classes were held for the instruction of 
boys and village apprentices. The number of students in this department 
during the last 12 months is shown below : — 

Students from Birbhum District 23; from other districts 8; Ushagram 
Mission, Asansol I; Pakur Mission 6 (including 5 girls); Azimganj Co- 
operative Bank I ; Santiniketan Kalabhavana 6 (including 2 girls) ; and 
Srinikctan Siksha-satra 10. 

Old Students.— It is gratifying to note that some of the students 
trained by us have obtained appointment in different Institutions in 
various districts of Bengal. Two of our old boys are now engaged as 
demonstrators in the “Swadeshi Bastra Pratisthan” in Calcutta, and one 
is working as the weaving teacher in the “Maha-Nirvana Matha” at 
Nalhati. The American Mission at Ushagram, Asansol, has engaged one 
of our workers. The girls from Pakur Mission after finishing their short 
course here are now working in the Santal Pargannas. Another girl has 
been engaged by Saroj Nalini Women's Association. 

Extension Work. — ^Weaving centres started by us in different 
villages were regularly inspected. Five women in Santalgram and six 
in Surul have been producing beautiful carpets and ‘saris’ in their home. 
Yarn was also supplied to seven village weavers who worked under our 
direction and produced articles according to our designs. Fifteen 
iHtarkas were distributed in five villages on condition that the yarn 
produced would be sold to our department. 

TANNERY. 

Sachimohan Bhowmic was in charge of this section. The experi- 
ments that were started last year for the manufacture of leather articles 
such as handbags, sandals, portfolios, cushions with embroidery work 
etc. proved very successful, and found a ready market. It is encouraging 
to find how women from even Brahmin families in villages are now eager- 
ly learning and actually doing leather embroidery work according to 
designs supplied by us, and are earning from 10 to 12 rupees per month. 
We have at present 11 such village workers connected with us. Three 
students, one from Ballavpmre and the remaining two from Santiniketan 
and Bogra, are learning the methods of tanning raw hides. 

Village tanning centres were regularly supervised, and every 
possible help was given to local muchis who after finishing their training 
here desired to start small tanneries in their own villages. Enquiries 
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were also received from outside regarding a suitable scheme for starting 
small tanneries. 

CRAFTS DEPARTMENT. 

P. Hariharan, who was in charge, left for Japan last March and Miss 
Indusudha Ghose, a girl student of Santiniketan Kalabhavana, was 
appointed in his place. Sachimohan Bhowmic of the Tannery Section 
looked after the business side and the general management of this section. 
Tile making and Pottery which were started last year had to be closed 
temporarily for want of funds. 

Lacquer Work. — ^The work of this department suffered to a great 
extent due to the frequent absence of the workers on account of illness. 
One of them unfortunately has not yet been able to join. 

Attention was given to the training of young students and the 
progress made was satisfactory. Most of the articles produced were of 
high order and found a ready market in Calcutta. 

Book'Binding. — The Demand for artistic Book-binding is very 
limited, and in order to keep the whole-time worker of this section fully 
engaged we have been undertaking job work from private people. The 
total number of students in this section was 10, among whom 8 were boys 
from the Siksha-Satra. 

Tailoring & Embroidery Work. — ^About 50 girls from the neighbour- 
ing villages who attend the Girls’ School at Sriniketan are given regular 
instruction in cutting, sewing and embroidery. About a dozen women 
of the three Mahila Samitis at Ballavpore, Surul and Goalpara respectively, 
are also making good progress in embroidery work on silk and leatlier 
articles. The village Samitis are visited regularly and the members are 
helped with new designs and suggestions. The marketing of finished 
articles is undertaken by the institution. 

WORKSHOP. 

The present workshop which occupies the entire Northern and 
Eastern portion of the Hall of Industry has been fitted up with 
necessary equipments for undertaking job works, and also for imparting 
elementary training to boys who come for the purpose. At present 
there are 5 apprentices in this department. 

The following courses of training are proposed to be introduced for 
the students of this department from the next session. 
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(a) Practical Classes,— Carpentry, Smithy, Latlie Work, Polishing, 
Grindingr, Fitting, Mechanical Drawing, and Surveying. Opportunities 
will be given to students to attend Power Mouse, and to learn driving 
the Tractor, and Oil Engines. 

(b) Theoretical Classes, Elementary Mccliaiiies, Elementary Physics, 
Library Work and Night Schools for village apprentices. 

Machine Shop. — In the Machine Shop proper, the following machines 
have been fitted up with proper line shaft and counter shafts and all 
of them are now in working order: — 

1 Metal Lathe; 1 Wood Lathe; 1 Drill; 1 Polishing Machine; I 
Grinding Machine; and I large Hack-saw Machine. 

Power House. — At present we have two Oil Engines, one 8 IL P. 
and the other 17 H. P. The smaller one is now used daily to supply 
light while the installation of the bigger one has recently been com- 
pleted. The two Dynamocs that we possess are \'ery old, and give 
trouble almost every day. In fact the smaller Dynamo (3.5 K. W.) 
needs thorough repair and rewinding. 

Carpentry Shop. — T. Kono is looking after this depai-tment and is 
taking regular classes for Siksha-Satra and other boys. 

Considering the financial difiiculties, the department has on tlie 
whole made good progress. The workshop is now being run by Subodh 
Chandra Sarkar, who is an experienced foreman, with the help of a 
smith and a few apprentices that we have been able to secure from the 
neighbouring villages. The need of a good lathe mistiy is keenly felt ; 
one was practically appointed at the beginning of the year, but had to 
be retrenched for want of funds. 
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PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT. 


Chariichandra Bhattacharya was in charge as Secretary, Publishing 
Department, throughout the year. 

New Publications. — Two new books, Vanusingher Patrabali (a 
collection of letters written by the Poet), and Gitamalika Part II (a collec- 
tion of songs with music), and a large number of reprints were issued 
during the year. Another book published on behalf of the Kalabhavana 
(School of Art), Sahaj Path Parts I and II, written by the Poet as an 
introductory primer in Bengali for children and illustrated by Nandalal 
Bose, has attracted considerable public notice. A notable feature of the 
year under review was the publication of a series of Text Books written 
by the Poet himscU Pat haprachaya Parts II, III and IV, Ingraji 
Sahaj Siksha Parts I and II, and Ingraji SnUisiksha ; 3 of these have 
been approved as Text Books by the Education Department of Bengal. 

Sales. — The sale of publications has shown steady progress, the gross 
sale in 1929-30 amounting to Rs. 32,402-7-3 against Rs. 29,108-10-6 in 
1928-29, and Rs. 27,906-10-6 in 1927-28. The direct sales from the 
Book-shop increased considerably and thereby a large amount of addi- 
tional profit was earned. After deducting all working expenses, interest 
on the loan from the Kalabhavana Fund (Rs. 1,720/-), temporary loan 
to Kalabhavana (Rs. 248-10-10) and Royalty paid to the General Fund 
and others (Rs. 7,666-6-0), the net cash profit carried over to the Balance 
Sheet was Rs. 8,567-13-11 against Rs. 4,345-12-11 in 1928-29, and 
Rs. 1,826-15-4 in 1927-28. The net value of the stock has increased by 
Rs. 1,774-0-2 (or the retail value by Rs. 7,096-0-8). 

Santiniketan Press. — The financial position of the Press remains 
practically unchanged. After deducting Rs. 360/- i^aid as interest to the 
Indian Studies Fund (on account of a capital loan of Rs. 6,000/-) and 
Rs. 525/- spent in non-recurring charges, there was a working loss of 
Rs. 194-8-0. This loss was mainly due to the irregular supply of electric 
current which interfered considerably with proper working of the press 
machine. It may be noted in this connexion that an oil-engine has been 
purchased for the Press which will not be dependent in future on any 
outside agency for the supply of power. 

VISVA-BHARATI QUARTERLY. 

Owing to financial stringency no provision had been made for the 
Visva-Bh?rati Quarterly in the Revised Budget Estimates adopted 
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March, 1930, and no arrangements were therefore made for its publica- 
tion after the completion of Volume 7 with the issue of January, 1930. 
It was, however, decided at a meeting of the Samsad (Governing Body) 
in September that the Visva-Bharati Quarterly should not cease publica- 
tion, and should continue to be supplied free of charge to all members 
of the Visva-Bharati'. The Kanna-Saniiti decided that future issues of 
the journal would be published in parts, four to the year reckoned from 
October to September in conformity with the financial year of the Visva- 
Bharatf, and Parts I and II of Volume 8 were publislicd in December. 
A definite policy of publishing systematically research studies of the 
Vidya-bhavana (Research Institute) has been adopted, and 4 memoirs 
have already been published in the Quarterly. Prasanta Chandra 
Mahalanobis has been working as the Editor from Volume 7 (1929-30) 
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List of Donations received during 1929*30. 

B. Earmarked Fund. 

Bji. Santiniketan Trust Fund. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Tagore Estate 

4,609 

15 

0 

BI 2 I 22 . Srinikeian Fund. 




Mr. L. K. Elmhirst ... 

41,323 

13 

3 

National Council of Education 

1,000 

0 

0 

National Fund 

325 

0 

0 

Government of Bengal 

3,000 

0 

0 


45,648 

13 

3 

BI 12 I 2 S. Zoroasitian Fund. 




Through Mr. D. J. Irani 

4,200 

0 

0 

Cheap's Kuthi Fund. 




Mr. E. K. Elmhirst 

5,000 

0 

0 

Cj^'^l 2 S. Friends Service Council Fund. 




Society of Friends 

2,132 

7 

10 

C /41 2 S. Pre.sid en t 's F und. 




Mr. II. E. Wheeler ... 

50 

0 

0 

Mr. C. H. Juner 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. E. C. Benthal 

50 

0 

0 

Collection through Founder-President 

90 

0 

0 

Manager, Bank of India Etd., Amritasar ... 

11 

8 

0 

Mr. S. W. Goode 

20 

0 

0 

Collection through Mr. S. C. Kar 

3 

0 

0 

H. H. The Rajah of Dhenkanal, Orissa 

1,000 

0 

0 

Mr. Amarendranath Mitter 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. A. P. Sen 

500 

0 

0 

Capt. HoiFble Nawab Sir Ahmed Syed Khan 

250 

0 

0 

Dr. Bhagirath Ghose 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. B. M. Risbith 

10 

0 

0 

Mr. N. Bakshi 

20 

0 

0 

Mr. A. W. Henry 

JO 

0 

0 
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Mr. Srinivash Malgujar 

Mr. Harikisen Das 

Mr. & Mrs. Ambalal Sarabhai 

Seth Manuklal Masukbhai 

Seth I^albhai Dalpatbhai 

Sir Chunibhai Madholal 

Seth Hiralal Tricamlal 

Girdharidas Hariballav Das Trust Fund 

Seth Gopal Das Mambhai 

Seth. Maranbhai Manibhai 

Messrs. P. M. Hathising & Co. ... 

Seth Sankerlal Balia vbhai 
Dr. Ramanlal Patel 
Mr. S. Ganguly 
Mr. Saneal Bachhar 
Mr. Chottclal B. Patel 
Mr. D. Hora 

Principal, St. John's College, Agra 
Principal, Agra College 
Mr. P. C. Mukherjee 
Baja Said Md. Loadatali Khan 
Rev. TJ. Ottama 
M. H. Maharajah of Awagarh 
H. H. Maharaja of Pithapurani 
Mr. Mehta Udhadas 
Dr. N. N. Sen 
Mr. J. P. Sreevastava 
)i R. B. B. Vikramajit Singh 
»» A. Grezo 

». D. Ranicswara PrasaJ Bag,a 
a lyakshminarayan Girdharilal 
M Kasiram Kamihailala 
♦» Dala Chunilal Maheswari 
»» Nehalchand Baldeosahai 
»» Hiralal Khanna 
A Friend 


Rs. A. p. 

5 0 0 
20 0 0 
1,500 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
700 0 0 
700 0 0 

500 0 0 

501 0 0 
500 0 0 
500 0 0 
300 0 0 

50 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
200 0 0 
100 0 0 
25 0 0 
115 0 0 
200 0 0 
65 0 0 
50 0 0 
15 0 0 
9,975 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
20 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
1,000 0 0 
250 0 0 
300 0 0 
250 0 0 
250 0 0 
200 0 0 
131 0 0 
250 0 0 
50 0 0 
50 0 0 
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Mr. S. S. Gill 
,, Narayau Prasad Nigani 
„ Jagadish Prasad 
,, P. C. Kapoor 
,, S. C. Chatterjce 
Baroda State 

Received through ]\Ir. C. F. Andrews 
It II II S. N. Kar 

II II I, Susil Kumar Ghosh 

II II II S. K. Kar 

Jujitsu fees from Students 
Sale of autographed photos 
.Sale of Poems & Pictures 
Sale of Canvas , 

Interest on Investment , 

Miscellaneous Donation Collected hy the 
President 


Founder- 


Rs. A. p. 
51 0 0 
51 0 0 
25 0 0 
15 0 0 
71 2 3 
383 8 0 
3,500 0 0 

no 0 0 
2 0 0 
738 6 0 
270 0 0 
95 0 0 
12 8 0 
1 8 0 
148 10 6 

3,375 0 6 


Total... ... .. 34,666 2 9 


C. General Donations. 

Date. 

4-1-30. Mr. F. Armstrong ... ... ... 54 3 3 

30-6-30. Mrs. Reba .Sarkar ... ... ... 50 0 0 

2-7-30. Mr. Hiran Kumar Sanyal ... ... 25 0 0 

23- 7-30. Batiscla State .... ... ... 500 0 0 

24- 9-30. Miss F. Bompus ... ... ... 6 15 0 

Theosophical Publishing, Afadras ... 7 0 0 

Mr. V. J. Scrutinict ... ... 20 14 0 

Rabindranath Tagore ... ... 1,900 0 0 

Do. Do. ... ... 4,888 13 0 

27-9-30. Mr. Nandalal Kalidas ••• ••• 50 0 0 


7,502 13 3 
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D. Earmarked Donations. 

Government of Bengal 
Mr. Jagadananda Roy 
Bhandarkar Research Institute 
Malay Donation 
Proceeds of *Tapati* 


E. Annual Grants. 

1-5-30. Tippcrali State 
23-7-30. Barodu State 
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Rs. A. P. 


5,000 0 0 
125 0 0 
600 0 0 
7,725 12 9 
3,942 0 0 


17,392 12 9 


1,000 0 0 

6,000 0 0 


7,000 0 0 


Summary. 

B. Earmarked Funds 

C. General Donations 

D. Earmarked Donations 

E. Annual Grants 


96,257 6 10 
7,502 13 3 
17,392 12 9 
7,000 0 0 


1,28,153 0 10 



APPENDIX B. 

MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Rabindranath Tagore, Kilratan Sircar, Hirendra Nath Dutta, Pramatha Chou- 
dhury, Surendranath Tagore, Rathiiidraiiath Tagore, Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis 
(Karma-Sachiva) , Narendra Nath Law {ArthaSachiva, upto 16-9-30) and Indubhushan 
Sen {Artha-Sachiva, from 17-9-30 to Dec., 1930). 


APPENDIX C. 

MEMBERS OF THE SAMSAD (GOVERNING BODY), 1030. 

Ex*Offlcio Members. 

Acharya {Founder~P resident) : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upacharya {Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 

Artha*Sachiva (Treasurer) ; Narendranath Law (upto 16-9-30). 

Indubhushan Sen (from 17-9-30 to Dec., 1930). 

Karma-Sachiva (General Secretary) : I*rasanta Chandra Mahalanobis. 

Santiniketan-Sachiva (Local Secretary, Santiniketan) : l*rainadaranjan Ghose. 

Sriniketan-Sachiva (Local Secretary, Sriniketan) : Rathiiidraiiath Tagore. 

Secretary, Publishing Board : Charuchandra Phattacharya. 

Ordinary Members. 

For jgyo : Debendramohan Hose, Anial Home, Jagadanauda Ray, Vidhu- 
shekhara Bhattacharya, Xepalchandra Ray, Mrs. Kiranbala Sen. 

For /930 and 1931 : Pramathanath Banerjee, Snniti Kumar Chatter jee, Kshiti- 
niohan J^n, Kalidas Nag, Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Jitendra Mohan Sen, 
Sisir Kumar Mitra, Indubhushan Sen. 

Members from outside Bengal (for igjo) : A. P. Sen, .\mbalal Sarabhai, 
R. Uchida, M. R. Jayakar. 

Elected under Statute 14 (i) (for /930) : Miss Uembala Sen, Nandalal Bose, 
Prabhat Kumar Muklierjee, Nalin Chandra Ganguly. I'. Benoit, C. V. 
Andrews. 

Representatives. 

Santiniketan-Samiti (for 1930) : K. \\'. Ariam, Ouiirgopal Ghosc, Surendranath 
Kar. 

Sriniketan-Samiti (for /930) : Santoshbihari Bose. 

For iQ^o and igji : Kalimohan Ghose. 

• 

Co*opted Members. 

For 1930 : A. C. Banerjee, Surendranath Mallik, Jatindraiiath Basu, Ami.'u 
Kumar Sen, Susol»haii Chandra Sarkar. 


APPENDIX D. 

MEMBERS OF THE KARMA-SAMITI (EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE), 1930. 
Ex*oMclo Members. 

Acharya (Founder-President) : Rabindranath Tagore. 
upacharya (Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 
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Arlha^acEiva (Trcosurcr) ; Nareudranath l.aw (up to 16 - 9 - 30 ) 

S-STi;- ■“ 

Ordinary Members. 

SurpnSrnnartt Kuuiar Chatterjee, 


APPENDIX E. 

MEMBERS OF THE SANTINIKET/VN SAMITI, 1930. 

Rabindranath lagore, Narendranath Law (upto 16-9-30), Iitdiibhushan Sen (from 
17-9-30 to Dec., 1930), Prasantachandra JMahalaiiobis, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Pramodaranjan Ghose, Sisir Kumar Mitra, Suniti Kumar Chatterji, Jagadaiianda 
Ray, Prabhat Kumar Mukherji, Satyajibaii Pal, Snrendraiiath Kar, Nageudra- 
narayaii Choudhury, ^Manoniohan De, Hemabala Sen, Nalin Chandra Ganguly, 
Nepal Chandra Ray, P'. W . Aiiani, Gour Gopal Ghose, Taiiax cii Iranath Ghosh, 
Vidhushekhara Bhattachar\a, Kaliniohau Cihose. 


APPENDIX F. 

MEMBERS OF THE SRINIKETAN SA.MITI, 1930. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Xarendranath T.aw (upto 16-9-30}, Tndublmshan Sen (from 
17-9-30 to pec., 1930), Prasantachandra Mahalaiiobis, Rathindranath Tagore, 
ITamadaraiijan Ghose, Jagadaiianda Roy, Sudhir Kiiniar Lahiri, Sisir Kumar 
3Iitra, Gour Gopal GliOvSc, Kaliniohaii Ghose, Santo^h I'ihari Bose, jitendra 
Chandra Chakra vorty, Dhirananav. Roy, ^lauindra Chandra Roy, Maniiidra 
Chandra Sen, Surendranath Kar. 


APPENDIX G. 

MEMBERS OF THE PUBLISHING BOARD, 1930. 

Charuchandra Bhatlacharyn, Ramaiianda Chatterji, Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, 
Apurva Kumar Chanda, Amal Home, Sudhir Kumar Lahiri, Prasantachandra 
Mahalanobis, Hiran Kumar Sanyal, Rathindran.ath lagore, \ idhushekhara 
Bhattacharya, Kishoriniohan Santra. 


APPENDIX H 

MEMBERS OF THE SAMSAD (GOVERNING BODY), 1931. 
Ex*Offlcio Members. 

Acharya (Foundvr-President) : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upachatya (Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 
drtha-SocHiua (Treasurer) ; Indubhushan Sen, 

21 
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Karma^achiva (General Secretary) : Rathindranath Tagore. 

Santiniketan-Sachiva (Local Secretary, Santiniketan) : Promada Ranjan Ghoae. 

Srinikeian-Sachiva (Local Secretary, Srinlketan) : Gourgopal Ghose. 

Secretary, Publishing Board : Charuchandra Bhattacharya. 

Ordinary Membcn. 

For tgsi : Pramathanath Banerjee, Suniti Kumar Chatteriee, Kshitimohan Sen, 
Kalidas Nag, Sudhir Kuoiar l^ihiri, Jitendra Monan Sen, Sisir Kumar 
Mitra. 

For igsi-igsa : Debendramohan Bose, Amal Home, Sureiidratiath Mallik, 
Jyotish Chandra Ghosh, Kishorimohan Santra, Amiya Kumar Sen, 
Susobhan Chandra Sarkar. 

Members from outside Bengal (for jgji) : Atul Prosad Sen, Ainbalal Sarabhai, 
M. R. Jayakar, Martin Bodmer. 

Elected under Statute 14 (i) (for igji) : Hembala Sen, Nandalal Bose, Prabhat 
Kumar Mukherjee, Nalin Chandra Ganguly, Jagadananda Ray, Jatindra- 
nath Bose. 

Representatives. 

Santiniketan-Samiti (for igji-jgj2) : Surendranath Kar, Vidhusekhara Bhatta- 
charya, Nepal Chandra Ray. 

Sriniketan^amiti (for ig^i) : Kalimohan Ghosh. 

(for igjr-/9j2) : Santosh Bihari Bose. 


Co Opted Members. 

For igji : A. C. Bauer jee, Bijoy Bihari Mukherjee, Asha Adhikari. 

Nominated Member. 

For igji : G. S. Dutt, Prasantachandra Mahalanobis. 


APPENDIX I. 


MEMBERS OF THE KARMA SAMITI (EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE), 1931. 


Ex*Offlcio Members. 

Acharya (Founder-President) : Rabindranath Tagore. 

Upacharya (Vice-President) : Surendranath Tagore. 

Artha-Sachiva (Treasurer) : Indnbhnshan Sen. 

Karma-Sachiva (General Secretary) : Rathindranath Tagore. 

Ordinary Members. 

Promodaranjan Ghosh, Gourgopal Ghosh, Charuchandra Bhattacharya, Debendra- 
mohan Bose, Sunitikumar Chatterjee, Sudhirkumar Lahiri, Nepalchaudra Roy, 
Jitendraniohan Sen. 


APPENDIX J. 

MEMBERS OF SANTINIKETAN-SAMITI, 1931. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Indubhushan Sen, Prasantachandra Mahalapobis, Gour- 
gopal Ghosh, Pramadaranjan Ghosh, Kshitimohan Sen, Sunitikumar Chatterjee, 
Asha Devi, Tanayendranath Ghosh, B. W. Ariam, Surendranath Kar, Nandaiai 
Bose, Ke^lcbandra Roy, Jagadananda Roy, Rathindranath Tagore, 
shekhara Bhattacharya, Nalinchandra Ganguly, Hembala Sen, Kalimohan Ghosn* 
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APPENDIX K. 

MEMBERS OP THE SRINIKETAN SAMITI, 1931. 

Rabindranath Tagore, Prasantachaiidra Mahalanobis, Indubhushan Sen. Promoda- 
ranjan Ghosh, Gourgopal Ghosh, Kalimohau Ghosh, Santosh Bihari Bose, 
J. C^kravarty, Sudhirkumar Uhiri, Joytishchandra Ghosh, Jagadananda Roy, 
Rathindranath Tagore, Snreiidranath Kar, Dhirendranath Rov, Manindra 
Chandra Roy. 


APPENDIX L. 

MEMBERS OF THE PUBLISHING BOARD, 1931. 

Charuchaudra Bhattacharya, Rantananda Chatterjee, Sunitikumar Chatterjee, 
Amal Home, Sudhirkumar Ivahiri, Prasantachandra Mahalanobis, Hiran Kumar 
Sanyal, Rathindranath Tagore, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Kishcrimohan 
Santra, Debendramohan Bose. 




APPENDIX M. 


VISVA-BHARATI 

BALANCE SHEET 

AND 

ACCOUNTS 

For ihe year ending 30th September, 1930, 


RAY & RAY 

CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 
6, Church Lane, 
CALCUnA. 




Dated the 13th December, 1930. 


The Secretary, 
Visva-Bharati, 
Calcutta. 


Dear Sir, 

We have compiled the attached Balance Sheet and ^Accounts of 
Visva-Bharati for the year ending 30th September, 1930, from the books 
and vouchers presented to us and from the information and explanations 
supplied, and we have signed the Balance Sheet subject to the following 
report : — 

1. KoJdbhuvdttci The ^alabhavana Idcouic and Hxpeiiditure 

account has been incorporated in the Santiniketan Income and Expendi- 
ture account and the deficit on this account has been carried to the 
General Revenue Account. 

In this connexion, we think that the old deficit on this account 
amounting to Rs. 7,180-4-9 should be written off against the General 
Revenue Account, if it is now decided that no separate Income and 
Expenditure account need be prepared for this fund. 

2. TAmbdu — The whole of Rs. 10,000/- of this Fund has been 
drawn by the General Fund, and the General Fund has allowed interest 
at the rate of 6%. to this fund. 

3. Cduiion Money. — Rs. 1,113-8-0. This amount is included in the 
General deposit at Santiniketan. We have not been able to verify the 
exact liability under this head for want of detail information. In our 
opinion a detailed list should I>e prepared containing the names of 
students to whom the amounts are due. 

4. Government Paper & Port Trust Debenture , — The Government 
Paper and Port Trust Debenture have been shown on the Balance Sheet 
at their face value , except in the case of the Government Paper held on 
account of the Nizam’s Fund, which is shown at cost and includes the 
interest paid for on the date of purchase. 

5. Outstanding at Santiniketan , — This includes a sum of Rs. 7,425-3-9 
being Tution Fees outstanding which we could not verify and we are not 
sure how far the same is realisable. In this connexion we would like to 
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draw your attention to our remarks under the head of Tution Fees in 
our previous report. 

6. General Notes (Santiniketan ). — All the departmental bills must 
be checked and signed by some responsible person and the work 
certificate duly signed by the heads of the departments before the same 
is passed for payment. 

No voucher was produced for detail payments made by Secretary, 
Sanitation Committee for Sanitation work. 

7. The amount of Rs. iiS- 14 -g was paid to Director, Kala-bhavana 
as royalty by Publishing Department but has not been credited to Kala- 
bhavana Fund. 

8. Interest on Investment . — Except Nobel Prize Fund no outstand- 
ing interest have been taken into the accounts. 

9. Capital Expenditure .— find from the budget that Capital 
expenditure whether at Santiniketan or Sriniketaii can only be made 
under the authority of the General Secretary at Calcutta, but during this 
year Rs. 2,444-13-9 has been spent at Santiniketan for Hostel P^iiriiiture, 
and also Rs. 2,153-1-9 has been .spent by Sriniketan out of Revenue for 
Capital expenditure kept in suspense for which we have seen no proper 
authority. 

10. President Fund . — We have not vouched any payments or 
Receipts of President Fund w^hich has been incorporated to General 
Account as per statement of Santiniketan atid also could not verify its 
balance with Visva-Bharati Central Co-oi>erative Bank. It appears that 
out of Rs. 3,118-2-6 shown in the Balance Sheet under Visva-Bharati 
Central Co-operative Bank, Rs. 425-5-6 belongs to General Fund. 


Yours faithfully, 

RAY AND RAY. 
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0 f 


Bs* A. P, 


s 

0 

(« 



H5M13 sltmm® 

Poo As per last Account I 
30 0 0 wss-Depreciation 


Since .Added 


10 ,ll«i 8 3 
31? 5 8 

9,829 3 0 
323 0 0 


10,8518 0 


CssS in Hand 
and loss Aralim 

PreTions Year’s loss 
Since Added 



1,388 14 0 d 

308 3 8 t 

m 9 0 ^ 


AO 

()) 

0 



Cikiitiii tie iJtl Decemler, M 




0) 

M 

A 



IS. u, 


I t.p. 



11,113 U 3 

73W 0 0 

3,731 2 9 

1,331 2 0 

832 5 0 Z 

118 0 
300 0 0 < 

2,058 0 9 8 

3,932 0 0 < 

> 


> 

!« 

> 

H 

10 

5 

SO 

B 

B 

B 


0 


oo 


11,100 3 9 


S' 

"I 

3 



VWiRATL 

SANTINIKETAN, 


tji 


htd hcmi ni Expiitm kmt for Ik pr en&« Mh Siptmkr, Wi 


Es, 4.P 

Es, 


Es, 4,p, 

Es, i,p, 

ToNErDmciuT- 


By fc SuRPll'S FROI- 



Eilabharana 

1,191 3 

Vidyabbavana 

III 

1,111 9 9 

SiksWIiaga 

1,991 § 

Hostel 

III 

111 1 9 

Fathabbaaa 

2,921 15 

Sports 

III 

321 8 9 

Sreebharaaa 

29111 

Kitchen 

III 

92111 1 

library 

2,131 1 




Swastbyabbavana 

19911 

„ Adjiissios Fe 

2,583 8 9 


Power House 

1,933 11 

[fsa-Disbursement for 



Up-Keep 

2,8iri2 

Hostel Furniture 

2,11113 9 


Mce 

2,91115 



13819 3 

totribotion to Asrao San- 


„ Transfer Fee and Fine 

II. 

31 9 9 

milani 

11 9 3 

„ Interest from Bank 

Ill 

113 9 

Bank Charges 

1515 9 

„ Ket Deficit transferred to Total 





Revenue Account 

... 

13,293 9 11 


lOTjL IP 19 1* ipioii vj 


<=>^<3jc *a[^>a:o<x3L'5a: ^vjr:L 



WA-BIRAH 

S0tlfflEIM. 

Ditd liit« mi * 


Sckolanhip 
and Journal 



Bs, A,p. 
6,330 0 0 

By Baroda Grant 

k A.r. 
6,000 0 0 

lit 

360 0 0 

„ Zoroastrian Fund 

1,650 0 0 

M< * 

161 

„ Interest from Pocha Fund 

250 0 0 

III * 

3,000 

„ Interest fifom Indian Studies Fund 

657 8 0 


Wribntion to Provident Find ... 

Net Surplus to Total Income and Expenditure 
Account M. 


, Misoellaneous 


„ Scbolarship 


„ Contingencies 

„ Hostel Expenses 

„ History Allowance 

„ Contribution to Sriniketan (laboratory fee; 

for Science Students) 

,, Contribution to Provident Fund 


Slid 

I, dn 0 6 

II, 551 8 0 Torsi 

K.SLSBHAV.SNA (Aut)- 
5,508 0 0 By Tuition Fees 

316 11 9 „ Hostel Fees 

119 12 3 H Interest from Funds 
18712 8 

6,252 7 3 Total 

Kalabhavasa (Music)- 

1,110 0 0 By Interest 

2K) 0 0 I) Transfer from Kalabhavana (Art) ... 

61 8 0 ,1 Mcit to Total Income and Expenditure 

Account 

1,111 8 0 Total 

SlKSHAVIBEAGA-^ 

5,122 13 6 By Tuition Fees 

109 11 9 „ Hostel Fees^ 

120 11 0 „ Sharman History Fund ••• 

239 1 9 „ Deficit to Total Income and Expenditure 

63 1 6 Account 


11,557 8 0 


1,205 8 0 
262 1 0 
1,78111 3 


6,252 7 3 


18712 3 

1.191 3 9 

1,111 8 0 

3.192 0 0 
732 1 0 
125 0 0 

1,981 0 6 


6,333 4 6 





VISVA-BHARATl 

SANTINIRETAN. 


Detail heme ani Eapeniitm kmt jar tk 

pr ending Mh September, J9IO-(Contd.) 



PATHMSSi- 



Bs. A.P. 


ES, A.P, 

To Estiblislmeiit 

12,1 

By Tuition Fees 

„ Books and Maps 

13 3 

„ Contribution from Hostel 

9,512 8 0 

„ Weaving 

30 0 

„ Contribution from President Fund 

640 0 0 

„ laboratory 

200 0 

„ Income from Manuel Training Department 

600 0 0 

„ Manual Training 

1«11 

„ Deficit to Total Income and Expenditure 

48 8 0 

„ Eqnipinent 

130 9 

Account 

2,92115 3 

„ Contingencies 

233 13 


„ Contribution to Provident Fid 

161 8 



Tom 

13,122 13 3 

Tom 

13,12215 3 


PamABHAVAXA Hosm- 


To Establisbment 

1,003 6 6 

By Fees 

2,355 0 0 

„ Kscellaneous 

263 4 9 


„ Contribution to Patbabbavana ... ^ 

„ Surplus to Total Income and Expenditure 

640 0 0 



Account 

441 4 9 



Tom 

2,335 0 0 

Tom 

2,355 0 0 


SREEBHAViXA- 


To Establishment 

1,026 0 9 

By Tuition Fees 

2,691 8 0 

„ FeeJ toKalabbavana 

423 II 0 

„ Hostel Fees 

1,261 4 0 

„ Fees to Siisbabhavana 

491 8 0 

„ Deficit to Total Income and Expenditure 

„ Fees to Patbabbavana 

1,169 0 0 

Account 

204 11 3 

„ Hostel Expenses 

428 6 6 



„ Contingencies 

11 8 0 



Tom 

4,151 1 3 

Total 

1,151 1 3 


llBRARY- 


To Establisbment 

2,032 13 0 

By Interest from Fund 

125 0 0 

„ Books 

310 9 6 

„ Deficit to Total Income and Expenditure 

„ Binding 

35 0 0 

Account 

2,134 1 9 

„ „ Contingencies 

13 8 3 



„ Contribution to Provident Fund 

21 3 0 



Tom 

2,559 I 9 

Total 

2,559 1 9 


u 

0 

I 


> 

t 

5 

« 

'll 


w 

H 

Oj 


N 



WA-BHAliATI. 

SANIISIKETAN, 




SWASTHYABHATASA- 
Ks- A. p, By Students’ Fees 
2|0(i8 11 3 II Fees from staff 
336 39 „ Sale of Mcine 
la) 6 3 

13 4 9 Account 


1 





Bs. A.F, 
1,831 6 0 
44/ 8 0 
8 7 0 

401)14 9 


Toi.al 

To Sporting Goods, etc 

„ Net Surplus to Total Income and Expditurc 
Account , 


Tom 


Food 
Utensils 
Wngencies 
Ligkt and Water Supply 
Dairy 



}J 




Contingencies 


Total 


2,688 5 9 Toia 

Sporis- 

124 4 0 By Fees 
321 8 0 

1,045 12 0 Toi,^ 


Kitchex- 



112 

51110 


92111 I 

20,360 5 6 Total 

Power Hou,se- 

1,695 0 0 By Students' Fees 

2,195 14 9 „ Fees from Staff and Others 

1,141 10 9 „ Charges from Department 

231 10 9 „ Worbhop Income 

1)8 8 9 „ Net Deficit to Total Income and Expenditure 



1,045 12 0 


1,045 12 0 


11,532 12 0 
2,380 6 3 
441 3 3 


20,360 5 6 


1,791 8 0 
740 8 0 
790 0 0 
65 2 0 

1,933 11 0 


5,3o213 0 


Total 


5,332 13 0 





VISW-BHARATL 

SANTINIRETAN. 


ToFash 
„ EstaWisbent 
„ Maintenance of Bullock 


Rs. *,p, 
m 0 0 
21 0 9 
61 11 9 


'Niilit hr ik pr aki Mk Septmk, Wl)-(M.j 

Up-keep- 

Rs. By Rent from Staff and Others 
„ Farm and Garden Produce 
,f Deficit to lotal Income and Expenditure 
Account 

226 12 6 


Rs. A.?. 
860 0 0 
12613 3 

2,81712 0 


To Repaies- 


„ Establishment 

1 0 0 
670 12 6 

„ Materials 

„ Labours 

1,151 5 3 

To Garden- 

„ Establishment 

288 0 0 

„ Miscellaneous 

1719 0 

To Night ta- 

„ Watchmen 

395 8 9 

„ Miscellaneous 

18 2 0 

To Sanitation- 

„ Sneepers 

180 0 0 

„ Miscellaneous 

72 7 0 


2,306 


3:1510 


11310 


552 7 0 


a 

H 

'O 

0 


Total 


3,833 9 3 


Total 3,833 9 3 


To Establishment- 
„ Postage and Telegram 
„ Stationery and Printing 
„ Continpies 
„ Travelling 


Total 


1,797 11 6 OiTiCE- 
HO 10 6 By Net Deficit to 
221 10 9 Accoit 
mil 3 
70 0 0 


inditure 


Ml 


2,677 15 0 


2,677 15 0 


Toiil 2,677 15 0 M 

AO 







Ks. *,p, Rs, *.p. 


Rs, i,p, Rs. i,p, 


By Amu, Gm- 
7,613 9 0 „ Mr. L, K. Elmliirst 
3,931 13 0 „ National Fund . 


11,333 13 3 


335 0 9 


5,858116 tion l ojo j j 

1,371 7 3 

938 3 0 kri Doxatm- 
766 3 3 Lmebest crediied by Bam- 
3,635 2 3 Goveenailxi Gbani- 

1,369 19 6 
571 1 9 


13,61$ 13 3 
75 9 9 
113 9 
3,9(« 9 9 


Dweciahos- 

On Mnery 8 7 

■ ' ‘ 78 7 9 

183111 

» Excess of Income otee Ex- 
fendhuee- 5,998 5 11 


15,738 19 3 


Total 


15,7'2819 3 


Total 





VlSVA-BHAPvATL 

SiilNlRETAN. 


Detail hme ani Expeiiiitm icemt for tk pr eiiik§ Mh Septmkr, M, 


Es, i,p. Es, A.P, 


Primary Education 

308 2 6 

Adult Education 

11110 0 

FubEc Health 

51515 6 

TraveEinj 

211 3 0 

Extension Work 

15810 6 

Contingency 

63 1 3 

Brati Balak 

101 3 9 

Total 

8,118 9 3 


EDUCATION, 

R.S. A.P. 


To Establishment 


1,0,10 0 0 By Games Fees 

Library ... 


323 1 0 „ laburaiory Fees 

Laboratory 


!)13 6 0 „ Boarding Charges 

Games ... 


213 8 3 „ Students Fees 

Students Mess 


592 3 3 ,, Girls Fees 

Contingency 


281 11 0 „ ’listollaneous 



„ Net Dt.6cit to Total Income 



and Expenditure .Account ... 

Tom, 


fi,399 1 0 Tom 


Es. 

.AGItiCULIiilE. 

Es, ,\.K 

To General EsTABiisHMm- 


1,950 0 0 By Income FEoiiFARJiBi’EKG THE 

„ Firm (Demonstration)- 


2,111 9 3 im 

Opening Live Stock 

6W 0 0 


,, Slock of Straff 

80 0 II 


Establishment 

261 0 0 


Labour 

1,203 1 6 


Seeds and Manure 

100 1 6 


Cattle Feeds 

12,111 3 


Repairs and Contingencies 

11 2 0 



Es. A.P. Es. A.P. 
509 0 3 


1613 9 0 


8,113 9 3 


> 

8,118 9 3 ^ 

d 

> 

D 

Es. A. P. 

31 8 0 » 

500 9 9 2 

618 0 0 

1911 0 JO 

1211 0 ^ 


5,32112 0 


Carried over 


1,691 9 3 


Carried over 


985 3 3 



01 

00 

10 


Delflil /iicotiif d Eipike iccoiiiit for tk ijear cni® Mk Sfpietiik, ii 

AGRICULTURE. 


BROUGHT forward. 

RS. A.P. 

KS. .A,P. 
7,697 9 3 

BROUGHT F0RW.IRD, 

Rs. A.P, 

Ml 

F»r.ii (Extdision)-. 

•11 

2,182 9 6 By Iotefro,si Dairy DURKG THE 


Lubour 

12612 9 


YEAE- 

III 

Ws soil Jjjimfj 

6912 6 


„ Income from Podltry durkc 


Contingencies 

11 5 0 


THE YM- 

III 

Oil aod Fuel 1 

71315 9 


„ Closing Lni Stock- 

Ml 

Establisliiaeiit 

431 6 6 


Dairj' 

330 0 0 

Repairs to Tractor 

378 12 li 


Poultry 

357 4 0 

Experiment 

396 9 6 


Farm 

500 0 0 

Bury Expenses- 


1,895 6 9 

„ Net Deficit to Total Income 


OFoing Stock 

520 6 0 


.AND Expendihie .Accocni 

Ml 

Establishment 

192 0 0 




Feeds 

1,039 3 9 




Continjencies 

141 3 0 




Foiim Expexses- 

Hi 

2,11415 9 



OFRing Stock 

205 0 0 




Establishment 

1,056 0 0 




Feeds 

356 2 3 




Incubator running 

2710 6 




Extension Work 

304 6 6 




Repairs and Contingencies ... 

16512 6 





1,655 2 6 


1,181 1 8 < 


9, no 5 3 


Tot,\l 


m 9 3 


s 

S 





Chttab 
CoDtinpcies 
Extension Work 


Rs, i.p, 

Rs. *.p, 



1,1 0 0 By Income from Weavinj ttg 


1,998 10 0 

the year 

913 1 0 


„ Income from Tannery during 

1,110 0 0 


the year 

860 2 9 


„ Income from Smithy during 

1,229 12 6 


the year 

6613 9 


„ CwsixG Stock- 

7211 6 



33 1 0 

622 12 6 


Tannery 

— 


Net DcScit to Total Income 

13113 0 
1,832 0 0 

182 8 6 

2,231 9 9 

and Expenditure .Icconnt .„ 


Bs. i,P. Rs. i.F- 

2,3M 8 6 

509 15 6 > 

t 

15 5 6 2 

1,129 12 0 J 

615 1 0 p 

51111 0 

5,858 11 6 0 


151 5 0 
78 6 9 
16 8 6 


SO 

0 


CaPENTW Expenses- 362 12 6 

Establisliinent ... 1 0 0 

Winpcies ... 2 12 6 





VISVA-BHARATI. 

SRINIKETAN. 


CRM 



Rs. i.p. 

Rs. *.p. 


Rs. a. p, 

Rs. a.P. 

)6mBALEsTilIUSHM{NT- 


600 0 0 Byincome from lacquer Works... 


1,001 0 6 

UCQm WOBK Expms- 



„ „ „ Book Binding ... 


132 5 6 

Openin? Stock 

400 8 


„ Closing Wk- 



Establishmeiit J 

659 15 


Lacquer Worb 

395 14 0 


Materials 

534 1 


Book Binding 

415 9 0 


Contingencies „' 

105 5 


- 


811 7 0 

SchoUip „ 

59 8 


„ Net Deficit to Total Income 



Fuel ... 

14 8 


and Expenditure Account ... 

... 

1,271 7 3 



1,773 14 0 




PomY Expenses- 






Establishment 

20 





Fuel ... 

4 







24 8 0 




Book Binding Expenses- 






Opening Stock 

12912 0 





Establishment 

168 8 0 





Materials 

11012 0 





Boob 

317 8 0 





Contingencies 

31 6 3 







81714 3 




Total 


3,216 4 3 

Total 

... 

3,216 4 3 



WORKSHOP. 



, EsiABUSHHENh- 


986 0 0 By Income FKOM Workshop ... 


9512 6 

, CONTINGENCHS- 


3714 6 

„ Net Defiot to Total Income 






.axD Expe-nditcee Account 

... 

928 2 0 

Toini 


1,0'2314 6 

Total 

... 

1,023 14 6 



POWERHOUSE. 



Establishment 


370 5 3 Bv Income from Power House ... 

... 

114 0 0 

Materials 


374 5 0 

„ Net Deficit to Total Income 



Contingencies 


m 7 0 

and Expenditure Account ... 

... 

766 3 3 

1 lubricating Oil, etc. 


29 2 0 




Torm 


830 3 3 

Tom 


880 3 3 



zxi •s "2*^^ 1 ^nc^3:vi^'Sj:vinLO ia^v'a:vHo:-vyv€?x^ stHjc, 



VISVA-BHARATl. 

SRlNiKETAN. 



ToEstabliskent 

Rs. A.P, 

1,620 0 0 By Sale of Stationer)' 

„ Stationery and Printing 

S-'0 10 0 „ Exhibition 

,1 Postage and Telegram 

131 9 6 „ Miscellaneous 

„ Tiavelling 

108 11 3 „ Net Deficit to Tol 

,1 Publication 

18 1 (1 Account 

„ Anniversary and Festival 

1,920 0 3 

„ Guest Entertainment 

3312 6 

„ Exhibition^ 

75 0 3 

1 , Contingencies 

185 5 9 

„ fontribution to Provident Fund 

213 9 6 

1 , Advertisement 

13 1 0 

„ law Charges 

60 7 0 

Tom 

1,102 7 6 



Tom 


Bs. i.F. 
61 6 0 

P i 3 


3,696 2 3 


H 

Bs, i, p. 0 

26 10 0 
10 0 ^ 

11 3 0 

1,360 10 6 


1,102 1,6 I 

(/» 









its, A, P. 

BSi i' 

To Opening Slock (Paper) ... 

383 1 1) By Printing 

5,11713 * 

„ EstaUisiiinent 

3,159 6 9 „ Binding 

9611 3 

„ Electric Power anil Lijlt ... 

2?i 0 9 loss transferred to Balance Sleet 

191 8 3 

„ Contingencies 

mi 9 


„ Paper 

3313 9 


„ Interest on Loan 

1 9 9 


„ Depreciation (on IiIacliinery@5to) 

517 5 3 


„ Contritation to ProriJint Fund 

1119 9 


Tom 

5,139 3 9 Tom 

5,139 8 3 


VISVA-BHAKATI PHTEHLY 



ta 2,5«13 » Tom 


2,5«13 0 So 


T."V rL5j5-5>X>f 



VI8VMRATL 

PERMANENT FUNDS, 


BiLiNCE SHEET as at Mli Scptmkr, IIID 
A-l/U, Nolml Prize Fsd 

capital AM IIABILITIES. ■ Rs. a.p, PROPERTY AND ASSETS, fc. *''• 
CAPHiii (as per last Accoit) « 0 F™ Umi "m Pam Khishi Bam 1,12, MO 0 0 


i-0, Prosed NijAl ScU Piffld. 


Capitai. (as pet last Account) ... ., ... 

E,Ai'es< ol Income over Expendito ^ Ft F™” 
Profit and Loss Account 


Total 


1,W 0 0 Deposit witli Bengal Provincial Co-operative 

Bank Ltd, 1,000 0 0 

93 4 0 General Oice 03 1 0 


1,093 4 0 


Torn 


1,093 A 0 


CAm.AL (as per last Account) ... 


Total 


.A-3l22, him Studies Piind, 


10,000 0 0 Deposit mth Bengal Provincial Co^)petative 

Bank Ltd. 4,000 0 0 

Loan to Printing Press 6,000 0 0 



Cawial (as pet last Account) ... , 
Excess of Income over Expenditure 
Profit and Loss Account ... 


,A-4|24, Pcsfonji P, Pock Fund, 



0 0 G. P. Notes 
General Oice 


199 4 0 


Tot.al 5,204 4 0 


Toial 


5,000 0 0 

204 4 0 


5,204 4 0 


Capii.al (as pet last Accpunt) ... 
Advance irom,Gcnerd Fund 


Toitt 


.A-3|25, Skrmiin flislorii Fund. 

2,000 13 4 Deposit uitli Bengal Provincial Co-Operative 

15 4 3 Bank Ltd 

„ „ General Oice 

Excess of Expenlture over Income from Fund 
Profit and Loss Account 


2,016 1 7 Toi.lL 


2,000 0 0 

013 4 

15 4 5 

2,016 1 2 


oo 


tl. 


s 

s 





WBIRATI, 

FERUra FENDS. 


BUiNCE SEEEf as at Mh Septmkr, JWfl-jCoatd.) 

A-6/25, Ukri Fiini. 

CAPITAL Am IIABIIITIES, Rs, .u. mPERTYiND AS® h 

Cm*l (as per last Account) 2,01)0 0 0 Deposit ffitb Rengal Provincial Cooperative 

Bank Ltd 2, MO 0 0 


A-i| 2(, imno iiniia Enimcnt Fni 


CamiiL (as per last Account) ^ ••• 

Emcss of Income over Expenditure as per Fund 
Profit and Loss Account 

10, MO 0 0 G, P. Notes 

Deposit ffiti General Office 

87213 6 

10,0M 0 0 
872 13 6 

Total 

10,872 13 0 Toi.al 

10,872 13 6 


A-8/27, Em's Fund. 


CaFiTAi (as per last Account) ... 

Advance from General Fund 

1,01,115 1 2 G P. Notes ... 

3,28) 15 2 Excess of Expenditure over Income as per Fund 
Profit & loss Account ... 

1,01,115 1 2 

3,28113 2 

I® 

1,01,130 0 1 Tow 

1,01,130 0 1' 





PERMANENT FUNDS, 


Oi 

'O 

0 



to Fund 





VISVA-BHARATI. 

PERMANENT FUNDS. 



A-I|2I| Amiiii iaiia Einioaifflt Fwiii. 


KS. A, P, j[j^ f, 

475 12 6 By Balance ... HIS 10 0 

872 18 6 „ Interest ... wo 0 0 



.4*8/27, Ham's Fud 

TiMinee^ 5,083 1 11 By Interest ... ^ 7182 8 0 

It ®*Peiiditii« 5,384 5 3 „ Excess of Expenitnre overincome 1 " 8|284 15 2 







m-BHARATL 

EAU-MARKED FUNDS. 

BALilfCE SHEET as at M Sijikmkr, 191 

B-3/22, Kilsikiiiiia Fund. 


CAPITAL AND LlAfilLinES. 
CwttirlAs PM last Accouit) 


Since Added 


Torn 


Tnsi 

Cawtsi- 

As pet last Account... 
Advance irom Genetal I 

Total 


Us. A.P. 

Bs. A.P. 

PROPERTY AND ASSETS. 

Ro. A.P, 

HI 

1,18,000 0 0 

Bupisgs- 

As per last Acconnt 

31,992 14 9 

7,180 4 9 
428 9 11 

7,608 14 8 

Since Added 

Deposit with Bengal Provincial 
Cooperative Bank ltd. ... 
Deposit ivitli Patisar Krislii 

1,023 4 0 


G. P. Notes and Port 
Dekntntes 


1,20,608 14 8 


Dedcit on Income and Eipcn- 
ditnre Acconnt 

Ti)T.ai 




38,018 3 3 
8,900 0 9 

14,310 7 * 

81,200 0 0 
26,000 0 9 

7,180 4 9 

1,20,608 14 8 


CsPlTAtr 

B. 4 / 23 , Pearson fiospilal Fund. 

Rs. 4. p. Bgpings- 

Rs. 4.P, 

Es. 4.F. 

Ai per last Acconnt 

Add Balance as per Fund 

Bevenne Acconnt 

20,073 11 9 As per last Acconnt ... 

Since Added 

67 7 0 _ - 

18,331 7 6 
22712 0 

18,339 3 9 


Deposit vith Patisar Erishi Bank 
„ „ General Olce ... 

„ „ Imperial Bank o{ 
India 

1,291 3 4 

39 1 0 

2311011 

1A8115 9 


20,141 2 


Total 


B-3/23, Eaton U Fund. 

Es. A. p. Bupisgs ai 
30,000 0 0 As per last Account... 
344 7 9 


30,344 7 


Tot.ai 


20,141 2 9 


Es. k.i 
80,344 7 9 


79 





WWiRAIl, 

WAIlIEil FIW. 



B-8|21, Kuhirji Wer Ws W, 


Capital- 

Rs. AiP, 

Rs. A.P. 

Rs. A,P, 

As per last Account 

10,747 10 0 

Cost of Tii Wm- 

tes of Income over Expen- 
diture, as Per Fund Revenue 

As per last Account 

4,586 0 0 

Account 

894 6 9 

Since Added 

1,898 0 6 

Advance from General Fund 


11,642 0 9^ 

111 9 9 Deposit with PatisarErislii Bank 


Total 


11,753 10 6 Total 

lit 

CAPffllr 

Rs. 

B-9/25, Bci Hire Bni fni 

Rs, A,P. 

Rs, A, P. 

As per last Account 

Excess of Income over Expen- 


16,1 0 0 Biuldkgs- 

G. P, Notes and Port Trust 

diture as per Fund Revenue 
Account II, III 


Debtures 

1 2 0 Deposit at General Office ... 



lOTAl 


tit 


0 

0) 

0 

I 

u 


fis. i.F> 


pin II 


28 , 1841 ( 1 0 


Bs, A.P. g 

10,080 0 0 d 

t 

1,«8 8 8 

• 1^ 

11,408 3 0 ji ) 




Rs, i.P. 

H 

0 

U 

„ 0 

6,484 1 0 

6,260 9 6 


11,763 10 6 


Rs. A.P. 
6,200 0 0 

9,000 0 0 
306 2 0 


16,606 2 0 . 


16,606 2 0 


Toiai 




w 

'O 



CAPITAL AND lUBIUlIES. PBOPERiy AND ASSETS. 



Balance ki Find Revente Account ... SdS 5 2 Deposit vitS General Olce ... 5 2 H 



WSVA-BiMTI, 

EAWtliED FlIDS. 


ai liftiililm imlilitkjimMiigmSiiitaih, IIJHta 


ToUer to Ukaiu 
Btrenne Amt 


B-J/M, MiiliiiMoo Fmi (irt). 

&. i.p. 

8 By Interest 


ToBuikQiarje 
» Iniufer to Fonl Amt 


B 4 / 23 , Pearson Eospitd Ftd 
0 1 0 By Interest 
SI 1 0 


Toil Allowance 

» Excess of Income over Expenditure 


To Expenditure 

I, Transfer to Fund Amt ... 


67 8 0 

B-7/24, Linbii Sanatorium fund. 
570 0 0 By Balance 

1,698 3 6 „ Interest 

7,018 8 6 


B-SliiJciooriiJI/iterMtFttd 
19 3 6 By Interest 
896 6 9 


To Establishment ... 

„ Miscellaneous ... 

„ Excess of Income over 



B-9/li3, Bat Bin Bat fund. 
180 0 0 By Balance 

170 3 0 „ Interest 

306 7 0 


To Transfer to Kalabhavana (Music) 
Account 



To Expenditure 

„ Excess of Income over Expenditure 

Tom 


C-3/28, Society of Frieds. 

2,660 0 0 By Donation 

666 5 2 „ Balance from Last Account 

3,286 5 2 Tom 


0 

I 

u 


Bs. LI, 
A786 11 8 


1,698 8 6 
520 0 0 



« 

*0 

0 

» 

rj 

t* 

H 

to 

w 

0 


2,182 7 10 
1,158 13 6. 01 

8,286 5 2 ^ 
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B-1, ktiuito Trust Fund. 


lO 

S 

M 

loEstiUnait 
„ lij^t 

Bs. A.r. 

2,130 i 0 ByEndovnent and Trust Properties ... 

310 11 6 „ Locui Incone durin; Pousb Utsab ... 

Bs. A. T. 

4,009 15 0 

91811 0 \ 

„ Guest EiterUbeut 
„ Mnjiencies 
„ Eqni^ent 
„ Bepun 
„ kt and Taxes 

II Poush Utsab 

,1 Excess oi lucone over Expenditure 

109 4 3 

3313 0 

80 9 3 

291 2 0 

111 0 

1,724 7 3 

18410 9 


> 

i 

» 

... 4dH810 0 d 

1 

lOISL 

4,988 10 0 

Total 


C4|28, Prttiieni Fund. 


11) 

! 

... 1,578 15 6 

... 84,000 2 9 ^ 

0 

Co 

loEqenditUR 
n Tn^ to Fund Account 

38,352 5 3 By balance 

2,092 13 0 „ Donation 


iOTSl 

30,245 2 3 

Total 

6 

■A 

... 30,245 2 3 d! 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
VARSHIKA PARISH AT, 1930 . 


fSl 





The Varshika Parishat (Annual General Meeting) of the Visva-Bharati 
for the year 1930 was held at Santiniketan at 8 a.m., on Wednesday the 
24th December, 1930. 

Agenda. 

1. Address by the Acharyya or other persons authorized by the 

Acharyya. 

2. Annual Report and Audited Accounts. 

3. Election of the Artha-Sachiva. 

4. Election of the Karma-Sachiva. 

5. Election of Members of the Samsad (Governing Body). 

6. Appointment of Auditors. 

7. Scheme for granting lease of land at Santiniketan to members 

of the Visva-Bharati. 

8. Recommendations from the Samsad. 

9. Confirmation of Rules. 

10. Confirmation of Bye-laws. 

11. Notified Resolutions, Amendments, if any. 

Bijoy Bihari Mukherjee to move : — 

"Resolved that a Committee of five members be appointed 
with Sri jut Ramananda Chatterji as President to examine if 
any further steps can be taken to put before the public the 
work that is being done in the Visva-Bharati and secure help 
and co-operation for continuous progress of its aims and ideals. 

12. Interpellations, if any. 

13. Appointment of Committee for confirmation of Proceedings. 

14. Miscellaneous, 
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Present. 

The following members of the Visva-Bharati were present: — 
SuRENDRANATH Tagore, Vice-President (in the Chair), 


Adhikari, (Miss) Asha. 

,, Phanibhusaii. 
Banerjee, Mohitkumar. 
Bhattacharya, Vidhushekhara. 
Bose, Debendramohan. 

,, Nandalal. 

,, Santosh Bihari. 

Cbatterjee, Ramananda, 
Chattopadhyaya, Jnanendranath. 
Ghosh, Gourgopal. 

,, Jyotish Chandra. 

,, Promodaranjan. 

Ganguly, Nalin Chandra. 


Mukherjee, Bijoy Bihari. 

,, Provat Kumar. 

Ray, Nepal Chandra. 

„ Saradindu Narain. 

Santra, Kishorimohan . 

Sanyal, Hiran Kumar. 

Sarkar, Sushobhan Chandra. 
Sen, Amiya Kumar. 

,, (Miss) Hembala, 

„ Kshitimohan 
„ (Mrs.) Kiranbala. 

,, Tajes Chandra. 

Tagore, Dinendranath and others 


Prasantachandra Mahalanobis (Karma-Sachiva) . 


Affirmation of Ideals. 

1. The proceedings opened with the chanting of the following Vedic 
hymn : — 


cT i 

ST ^ wiSTirg 

ST 5RisaTi«n«j^ I 

msradfesn ^ H 

ST ?resT ^ 

ST *31 51^ 

ST 5ITCST sT^rf^; n 

«w ^«T9Jwfr JT?ifBrr SRisrf i 

WV JUft^ Sni^Jg^TT^ SI SWf*!T II 
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2. Surendranath Tagore, Vice-President, then proceeded with the 
Satnkalpa-Vachana (Affirmation of Ideals) as follows; — 

Reader : 

sif I 

Response (by members) ; 

^ 11 

Reader : 

«i? sfffe: I 

Rbsponsk : 

Rkadrr : 

?ra[ fipsi* II 

aiRqTRro: || 
sierra:— ^ II 

rpmi 5*1^ 1 ^ qf^: 

II 

jn^ qj q?fRft ^ 5 ^ IqawT: 1 
’ 5 f«*»«q! 11 

gq55^: q?jfr 55W: q^ 
qerf qi qs^JToi 
— % qpj fqransftq: II 

<^qij[qw»flq T ^ 

f«fepi!lraTfsq*nfeqnf5iRfe ft 

snqqna sRftqqn&f^ w 

q R<<*i4W TTOTE> 
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Response : 

9 q F i>6ia«Hj n w 

51^ siisa?nj^, II 

Greetings to the Pratisthata-Acharyya. 

3. Resolved that the members of the Visva-Bharati in Varshika 
Parishat assembled wish with all reverence Godspeed to the Pratisthata- 
Acharyya (Pounder-President) during his present tour in the West and 
send him their respectful greetings. 

{Proposed from the Chair and carried unanimously). 

Annual Report. 

4. Prasantachandra Mahalanobis, Karma-Sachiva, placed before the 
Parishat the Annual Report for 1930, and the Audited Accounts for 
1929-30 (printed copies of which were circulated among members present). 

Resolved that the Annual Report for 1930 be adopted and published 
with such additions and alterations as may be considered necessary by a 
Committee consisting of Surendranath Tagore, Dcbendramohan Bose with 
Prasantachandra Mahalanobis as its Secretary. 

Proposed by — ^Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. 

Seconded by — Bijoy Bihari Mukhkrji. (Carried nem. con,). 

Audited Accounts. 

5. The Audited Accounts for 1929-30 were than taken into 
consideration. 

Resolved that the Audited Accounts and the Balance Sheet for 
1929-30 be adopted and published. 

Proposed by — ^Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. 

Seconded by — Bijoy Bih.ari Mukhkrji. (Carried nem. con.). 

Election of the Artha-Sachiva (Treasurer). 

6. The Chairman anonunced that Indu Bhushan Sen of Calcutta 
had been elected Artha-Sachiva (Treasurer) of the Visva-Bharati for a 
term of three years — 1931-1933, 

Election of the Karma-Sachiva (General Secretary). 

7. The Chairman announced that Rathindranath Tagore of Santi' 
niketan haS been elected Karma-Sachiva (General Secretary) of the 
Visva-Bharati for a term of three years — 1931-1933. 
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Temporary Arrangements. 

8. In view of the fact that Rathindranath Tagore is out of India at 
present resolved further that Prasantachandra Mahalanobis do continue 
to act as Karma-Sachiva until he is relieved by Rathindranath Tagore. 

Proposed by — Nepal Chandra Ray. 

Seconded by — ^JyotIvSH Chandra Ghosh. (Carried nem. Con.). 

Election of the Members of the Samsad. 

9. The Chairman announced that the following per.sons had been 
elected members of the Samsad: — 

(a) Elected from among members resident in Benggal for 1931-32. 

Debendramohan Bose, Amal Home, Snrendranath Mallik, Jyotish 
Chandra Ghosh, Kishorimohan Santra, Amiya Kumar Sen, 
Sushobhan Chandra Sarkar. 

(b) Elected from among membeis resident outside Bengal for 1931. 

Atul Prosad Sen, Ambalal Sarabhai, Isi. R. Jaykar, Martin 
Bodmer. 

(c) Representatives from Saiitiniketan for 1931-32. 

Surendranath Kar, Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Proniodaranjan 
Ghosh, Nepal Chandra Ray. 

(d) Representative from Sriniketan for 1931-32. 

Santosh Bihari Bose. 


Appointment of Auditors. 

10. Resolved that the best thanks of the Parishat be conveyed to 
Messrs. Ray & Ray, Cliartercd Accountants, for auditing the Visva- 
Rharati Accounts for 1929-30, and tliat Messrs. Ray & Ray be reappointed 
Auditors for the year 1930-31. 

Proposed by— Jyotish Cu.iNnRA Oiiosn. 

Seconded by— PiiAMnnrsAN Auhikiri. [Carried nem. con.). 


Land Settlement Scheme. 

11. Prasantachandra Mahalanobis, Karma-Sachiva, -v 

the Parishat the draft scheme for 

Resolved that the scheme for granting lease 
to life-members of the Visva-Bharati be approved By and 

Samsad be authorized to take necessary action m the ma . 
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Parishat departmental Rules and Bye4aws as framed, by the local ^xhitis 
and approved by the Samsad. ' 

(Recorded) , 

Publicity Comq^ttee* 

13. Bijoy i^ihari Mukherji moved the reflation of which he had 
given notice under Regulation 8 (v),, Prasantachahdra Mahalapobis, 
Karma-Schiva, stated that he had placed the resolution before the Samsad, 
which had fully approved of the above proposal, and had suggested that 
Bijoy Bihari Mukherji be requested to act as Secretary to the proposed 
Committee. 

JThe resoludon was seconded by Jyotisb Chandra Ghosh. 

Resolved that a Committee consisting of Ramananda Chatterjee 
{Chairman), Asha Adhikari, Nalin Chandra Ganguly, Amiya Chakravarti, 
Rathindranath Tagore, Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis with Bijoy Bihari 
Mukherjii as its Secretary and with powers to co-opt members be 
appointed to examine if any further steps can be taken to put before 
the public the works that is being done in the Visva-Bharati and secure 
help and co-operation for continuous progress of its aims and ideals, and 
be requested to submit an early report to the Samsad. 


Committee for Confirmation. 

14. Resolved that in accordance with Regulation 8 {viii) a Committee 
consisting of Surendranath Tagore (Chairman), Debendramohan Bose, 
Hirankumar Sanyal, Amiya Kumar Sen, and Prasantachandra Mahalanobis 
(Karma-Sachiva) be appointed to draw up and authenticate the proceeding^ 
of the Varshika Parishat, 1930 for confirmation. 

Proposed by — Kishorimohan Santra. 

Seconded by — ^Jyotish Chandra Ghosh. {Carried nem. con.). 

15. The proceedings terminated with the chanting of the Shanti- 
Vachana. 


(Sd.) Surendranath Tagore (Chairman). 

, , Debendramohan Bose . 

,, Hiran KuHiar Sanyal! 

„ Amiya Kumar Sen. 

{Members, Confirfffation Committee) . 

(Sd.) P. C. Mahalanobis, 

Karma^^Sachiva- 


I ' 

Confirmed in Accordance with Regulation 8 Clause (viii) at a meeting 
of the Karnm-Saniitfib8ii^^HHiltl&&) on the 5th June, 1931. 






uaMRY 


(Sd.) P. C. MAHAtANpMS, 


) «? 






